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PREFACE. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asked,  'Of  what  possible  use  can 
the  republication,  translation,  and  editing  of  books  like  the  Tiru- 
vafagam  be?' — and,  'Who  can  be  expected  to  desire  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  such  works?*  This  consideration 
has  delayed  the  publication  for  some  time ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  anticipated  that  the  circulation  of  the  book,  at  least  in  Europe, 
will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  encouraging.  Still,  this  is  a  work 
that  ought  to  be  done!  If  the  Tamil  people  and  the  English  are 
ever  in  any  degree  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  appreciate 
each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  the  highest  matters ; 
if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  developement  of  a  real 
science  of  Hinduism,  as  it  now  is,  our  English  people  must  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  living  system  which 
exercises  at  the  present  day  such  a  marvellous  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  best  Tamil  people. 

For,  under  some  form  or  other,  ^aivism  is  the  real  religion 
of  the  South  of  India,  and  of  North  Ceylon;  and  the  ^aiva 
Siddhanta  philosophy  has,  and  deserves  to  have^  far  more  influence 
than  any  other.  The  fifty-one  poems  which  are  here  edited, 
translated,  and  annotated,  are  recited  daily  in  all  the  great  ^aiva 
temples  of  South  India,  are  on  every  one's  lips,,  and  are  as  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  vast  multitudes  of  excellent  people  there,  as 
the  Psalms  of  David  are  to  Jews  and  Christians.  The  sacred 
mystic  poetry  of  a  people  reveals  their  character  and  aspirations 
more  truly  than  even  their  secular  legends  and  ballads;  for 
sacre4  h3rmns  are  continually  sung  by  the  devout  of  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes ;  and  all  classes  of  the  community  are  saturated 
with  their  influence.  The  attentive  consideration  of  the  system 
here  developed  must  lead  to  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what  the 
hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  and  yearnings  of  the  devoutest  Hindu 
minds  in  the  South  are,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial. 
I  have  occasionally  ventured  in  notes  to  go  beyond  the  province 
of  editor  and  translator,  and  have  criticized  many  things  here  and 
there;  yet  I  feer quite  sure  that  my  kind  and  candid  friends  in 
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South  India  will  be  in  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  spirit 
in  which  I  have  written.  These  are  times  when  in  regard  to  all 
religious  systems  thorough  rational  investigation,  searching  his- 
torical criticism,  and  a  careful  candid  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols  by  which  doctrines  are  supposed  to  be  expressed, 
are  quite  necessary  ever3rwhere.  The  result  of  this  searching,  yet 
reverent,  analysis  has  been  and  is, — ever  more  and  more,— of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  West.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  the  test  of 
the  severest  scrutiny,  though  men  may  feel  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  modify  the  expressions  of  their  belief,  and  to  readjust 
their  most  cherished  formulas.  There  is  an  evolution  of  religion. 
Meanwhile,  true  Divine  faith  lives  on,  and  grows  more  vigor- 
ously for  the  conflicts  in  which  it  is  ever,  of  necessity,  engaged. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  friends  in  South  India  should 
recognize  this,  and  consent  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  the  historical  foundations  of  their  popular  beliefs, 
the  precise  import  of  symbolical  expressions,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  every  portion  of  their  wonderful '  Siddhantam.' 

In  matters  of  religion  the  greatest  hindrance,— and  the  most 
truly  irreligious  thing, — is  the  spirit  of  ignorant,  unreasoning, 
unsjrmpathetic  antagonism.  Every  system  has  its  truths  and 
profounder  thoughts;  and  these  lie  deeper  than  'full  fathoms 
five '  in  man's  nature ;  and  must  be  fundamentally  and  essentially 
in  large  measure  the  same  for  ill  men,  and  for  all  time.  It  is 
only  by  recognizing  these  common  truths^  and  making  them  the 
basis  of  inquiry,  as  to  further  alleged  Divine  communications, 
that  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  true  religious  developement. 

Very  many  things  celebrated  in  these  remarkable  poems  are 
doubtless  without  even  the  shadow  of  historic  foundation,  but  it 
is  yet  possible  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  some,  at  least,  of  them 
as  poetic  fancies.  What  seems  graceful  and  touching  to  one 
people  often  excites  laughter,  or  scorn,  or  even  detestation,  among 
others.  So,  in  regard  to  symbols,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
expressions,  figures  of  speech,  and  allegories,  very  dear  to 
peoples  in  the  West,  have  no  significance  whatever  to  those  of 
the  East.  And  very,  very  much  that  seems  to  Oriental  minds 
edifying,  is  repellent  to  those  of  the  West.  Still,  I  think  the 
time  has  really  come  when  thoughtful  and  candid  people  may 
do  much  to  remove  the  hindrances,  that  undoubtedly  exist,  to 
the  closer  union  of  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  devout  men 
in  East  and  West.     I  may  add  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
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my  purpose  in  this  work,  and  more  utterly  distasteful  to  me,  than 
theological  controversy;  and  if  in  this  work  any  one  word  of 
mine  should  give  pain  to  any  of  my  valued  Tamil  friends,  I  ask 
forgiveness  in  advance. 

It  seems  also  most  desirable  that  all  Europeans  whose  lot 
it  is  to  dwell  in  the  Tamil  lands,  or  who  anywhere  set  themselves 
to  benefit  their  Tamil  fellow-subjects, — and  especially  missionaries 
and  teachers,— should  take  pains  to  know  accurately  the  feelings 
and  convictions  of  those  for  whom,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom, 
they  work.  For  many  years  I  have  not  ceased  to  say, — there  in 
India,  and  here  in  Oxford, — to  successive  classes  of  students, 'You 
must  learn  not  only  to  think  in  Tamil,  but  also  to  feel  in  Tamil,  if 
you  are  to  be  intelligible  and  useful  among  the  Tamil  people.* 

This  publication  (the  fruit  of  much  weary  toil)  may  help,  it 
is  trusted,  all  who  desire  to  be  helped,  along  this  certainly 
difficult  road. 

It  must  be  confessed,  moreover,  that  I  very  earnestly  wish 
also  that  my  valued  Tamil  friends  may  be  led  to  make  the 
closer  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  magnificent  collections  of 
•sacred  poetry'  existing  in  English.  And  this  not  only  for  the 
benefit  (which  must  be  great)  of  the  individual  student,  but  of 
Tamil  literature.    For  no  literature  can  stand  alone. 

I  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  my  indulgent  Tamil 
friends  will  not  shrink  from  these  Christian  compositions,  because 
they  are  full  of  the  unstinted  praises  of  Him  Whom  all  acknow- 
ledge as  the  noblest,  purest,  best,  and  most  self-sacrificing  of 
those  who  have  worn  the  garment  of  our  mortality, — any  more 
than  I  have  shrunk  from  long  and  appreciative  study  of  poems 
containing  very  much  with  which  I  can  have  but  scanty  sym- 
pathy*.   'Scrutinize  all  things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good!* 

I  may  add  that  my  experience  as  a  translator  has  taught  me  that 
to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  thought  of  a  real  poet,  the  student 
must  often  go  down  into  the  depths,  must  use  every  means  to  put 
himself  in  s}rmpathy  with  his  author,  must  learn  to  think  and  feel 
with  him,  and  so — it  may  be — at  last  come  to  understand  him. 

Some  German  and  Latin  hymns  were  translated  150  years 
ago  by  that  wonderful  Tamil  scholar  and  poetic  genius,  the 
missionary  Fabricius ;  and  '  Fabricius^  hymn-book '  has  been,  and 
deserved  to  be,  the   basis  of  nearly  all   the  Christian  Tamil 
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hymnology.  Though  it  is  hardly  classical,  it  is  so  vigorous  and 
real  in  its  tone,  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  ever  to  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Tamil  Christian  community. 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  the  transfusion 
of  much  great  European  and  sacred  poetry  into  popular,  easy, 
rhythmic  Tamil  verse  resembling  that  of  Manikka-Vafagar, 
should  be  attempted.  If  a  foreigner  has  bestowed  infinite  pains 
(would  that  it  had  been  with  greater  results!)  on  the  study  of 
the  Tiruva9agam,  perhaps  some  of  the  native  scholars  of  South 
India,  versed  in  English  and  Tamil,  may  be  induced  to  inquire 
whether  they  cannot  find  fitting  material  for  study,  imitation,  and 
translation  in  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  beauty  and  profound 
thought  which  is  opened  up  in  English  sacred  verse,  from  the 
Hebrew  psalms  down  to  the  Christian  poetry  of  the  present  day. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  expected  to  live  and  be  effective 
among  a  people  if  not  expressed  in  their  own  vernacular  language, 
the  '  vulgar  tongue,* '  in  which  they  were  bom.' 

The  speech  of  a  dying  people  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
die ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Tamil  race.    Heaven  forbid ! 

Dead  languages  have  great  uses.  '  Even  in  their  ashes  live  their 
wonted  fires.'  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  /—yet,  in  many  ways,  the 
living  tongues  are  better!  One  cannot  tell  what  flowers  may  yet 
bloom,  what  fruits  may  yet  ripen,  on  the  hardy  old  trees.  Let 
Tamilians  cease  to  be  ashamed  of  their  vernacular ! 

There  exists  now  much  of  what  is  called  Christian  Tamil, 
a  dialect  created  by  the  Danish  missionaries  of  Tranquehar ; 
enriched  by  generations  of  Tanjore,  German,  and  other  mission- 
aries ;  modified,  purified,  and  refrigerated  by  the  Swiss  Rhenius 
and  the  very  composite  Tinnevelly  school;  expanded  and  har- 
monized by  Englishmen,  amongst  whom  Bower  (a  Eurasian)  was 
foremost  in  his  day;  and,  finally,  waiting  now  for  the  touch  of 
some  heaven-bom  genius  among  the  Tamil  community  to  make  it 
as  sweet  and  effective  as  any  language  on  earth,  living  or  dead. 

^Of  that  unique  genius  Beschi  (see  Preface  to  my  Kurral, 
for  a  history  of  this  great  man),  and  of  De  Nobilibus,  and  (in 
after  days)  of  Ellis  and  Stokes, —with  a  multitude  of  others,  such 
as  Drew,  Caldwell,  and  Percival,  who  advanced  Tamil  culture,— 
space  forbids  me  here  to  speak. 

Beschi — with  his  unnamed  collaborators — has  left  what  is 
a  literature  in  itself,  but — except  certain  prose  books— tending 
more  and  more  to  become  obsolete. 
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There  has  been  at  least  one  real  native  Christian  poet,  Vetha- 
nayaga  Sastriyar  of  Tanjore,  whose  writings  should  be  collected 
and  edited.  Christian  lyrics,  of  unequal  value,  abound.  Mr.  Webb, 
an  able  American  missionary  of  Madura,  did  much  to  develope 
these.  The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  *  has  been  versified ;  and  the 
first  book  of  'Paradise  Lost,'  by  V.  P.  Subramanya  Mudaliar, 
is  a  courageous  attempt.  Many  more  works  might  be  cited,  but 
this  must  suffice  for  Christian  Tamil. 

Amongst  many  others,  Tirumular's  Tirumantra,Tayumanavar's 
poems,  Pattapattu  Piljai's  poems,  the  Devaram,  the  Tiruvijaipa,  with 
various  articles  in  'The  Light  of  Truth,'  by  N.  B.  and  by  P.  A., 
exhibit  at  once  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  popular  Tamil  poetry. 

Of  old  classical  Tamil  and  its  stores  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  recall  more  than  two  recent  works 
which  seem  to  me  to  give  promise  of  a  veritable  re-descent  in 
more  modem  attire  of  the  Tamil  Sarasvatl. 

The  distinguished  author  of  Manomaniyam,  P.  Suntharam  Pi}lai, 
has — too  early  for  us— passed  into  the  unseen.    The  copy  he  sent 

me  (inscribed  with  characteristic  modesty),  'Submitted  to with 

the  author's  best  respects,'  is  to  me  a  valued  companion. 

The  little  anonymous*  volume — a  first  instalment — entitled 
'  Tani-pa9ura-togai '  seems  to  herald  the  advent  of  a  new  school 
to  be  heartily  welcomed. 

But  Tamil — like  Latin  in  the  early  Christian  ages — must  learn 
to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  order  of  things !  Horace  and  Virgil 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  part  with  their  metrical  system 
for  the  rhjrthms  and  rhymes  of  a  later  time ;  yet '  Dies  Irae '  and 
'Veni  Spiritus,'  the  poems  of  Richard  and  Adam  of  St  Victor, 
St.  Bernard,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  came  to  dwell  in  the  world's 
heart  for  ever;  while  Dante  and  all  the  great  Italians  are  Latins! 

The  work  of  translation  was  here  and  there  difficult,  and  I  had 
to  compare  a  great  number  of  similar  verses  to  get  at  the  meaning. 
An  anonymous  scholar^,  who  has  written  the  only  commentary 
I  know  on  the  Tiruva9agam,  confesses  himself  at  a  loss  to  explain, 
among  others,  Poems  I-IV.  I  have  altered  a  few  things  in  accord- 
ance with  his  interpretations,  but  have  often  seen  reasons  for 
differing.    The  work  is  very  able  and  learned. 


'  The  anthoi's  name  is  now  given.  The  venes  are  by  V.  G.  Snryanarayana  Sastriar,  B.  A., 
Head  Tamil  Pandit  of  the  Madras  Christian  College.  An  enlarged  edition  with  English 
renderings  will  soon  be  issued. 

'  This  was  not  published  till  my  translation  was  in  the  press.  Indeed  the  editor  gives 
in  his  preface  as  one  reason  for  the  publication  the  fact  that  sn  Angafyar  (Englishman)  was 
putting  forth  sn  English  translation. 
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Generally  my  translation  runs  line  for  line  with  the  original, 
and  preserves  something  of  its  rhythm,  where  this  did  not  interfere 
with  fidelity  to  the  sense. 

Of  the  Tiruva9agam  itself  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  is 
elsewhere  said. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for 
a  liberal  subsidy ;  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press ;  and  to 
many  Tamil  friends  (who  do  not  desire  their  names  to  be  mentioned). 

A  full  list  of  subscribers  and  donors  will  be  duly  published. 

To  Mr.  Pembrey  (as  in  my  former  writings)  I  owe  very  much 
for  his  indefatigable  co-operation. 


I  date  this  on  my  eightieth  birthday.  I  find,  by  reference, 
that  my  first  Tamil  lesson  was  in  1837.  This  ends,  as  I  suppose, 
a  long  life  of  devotion  to  Tamil  studies.  It  is  not  without  deep 
emotion  that  I  thus  bring  to  a  close  my  life's  literary  work. 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  publication  was  hardly  projected, 
one  evening,  after  prayers,  the  writer  was  walking  with  the 
late  Master  of  Balliol  College  in  the  quadrangle.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  Tamil  legends,  poetry  and  philosophy.  At 
length,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  the  Master  said 
in  a  quick  way  peculiar  to  him, '  You  must  print  it.'  To  this 
the  natural  answer  was,  'Master!  I  have  no  patent  of  immor- 
tality, and  the  work  would  take  very  long.'  I  can  see  him  now, 
as  he  turned  round, — while  the  moonlight  fell  upon  his  white 
hair  and  kindly  face,— and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
sa3ang,  'To  have  a  great  work  in  progress  is  the  way  to  live 
long.  You  will  live  till  you  finish  it.'  I  certainly  did  not  think 
so  then,  though  the  words  have  often  come  to  my  mind  as  a  pro- 
phecy, encouraging  me  when  weary;  and  they  have  been  fulfilled, 
while  he  has  passed  out  of  sight. 

To  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  one  of  the  kindest,  and 
best,  and  most  forbearing  of  friends, — to  whom  I  owe,  among 
much  else,  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  and  other 
undertakings,— I  venture  to  inscribe  this  volume  with  all  gratitude 
and  reverence. 

May  the  blessing  of  his  Master  and  mine  crown  the  very 

imperfect  work! 

G.  U.  POPE. 
Balliol  College, 

April  24,  1900. 


PART  I. 
THE    LEGENDARY   HISTORY 

OF 

THE  TAMIL  POET,  SAINT,  AND  SAGE 
MANIKKA-VAgAGAR, 

WITH    NOTES  ON   THE  gAIVA  SIDDHANTA  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION 

AND   PHILOSOPHY. 


This  life  of  the  Sage,  with  the  notes  appended,  was  presented  in  substance 
to  the  members  of  the  Victoria  Philosophical  Society,  read  before  then^,  and 
printed  by  them.  With  their  consent  these  are  now  reprinted  in  a  considerably 
enlarged  form.  The  writer  has  to  offer  his  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the 
Council  of  that  excellent  Society,  and  especially  to  their  Honorary  Secretary, 
Captain  Petrie.  To  them  the  publication  of  this  work  is  in  great  measure  due. 


THE   HISTORY  OF   MANIKKA^-VAQAGAR. 

§  i.  To  his  Conversion.    T.  V.  U.  P.  I. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity;  but,  although  we  can  only  discern  the  dimmest 
outline  of  his  figure  amid  the  mists  of  South-Indian  poetical 
tradition,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  actually  existed ;  that  these 
legends,  interesting  in  themselves,  have  a  considerable  foundation 
in  fact;  and  that  this  sage  was  the  first  in  the  long  and  every 
way  remarkable  series  of  devotees  of  ^ivan  who  engaged  in 
the  arduous  work  of  recovering  the  south  of  India  from  the 
Buddhists  and  Jains.  He  is  not  however  regarded  in  the  Tamil 
lands  as  the  greatest  of  the  ^aiva  saints,  that  honour  being 
reserved  for  Tiru^  ffdna  Sambandharj  some  of  whose  legends 
I  have  elsewhere  given  (Ind.  Mag.  and  Review,  1897).  Nor  is  it 
possible  with  even  an  approximation  to  certainty  to  fix  his  date. 
As  he  evidently  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
Buddhism  in  South  India  was  decaying,  if  not  dying  out,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  lived  somewhere  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  of  our  era.  Some  further  confirmation 
of  this  supposition  will  be  forthcoming.  The  authorities  for  his 
history,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  really  resolve  themselves 
into  two:  his  own  writings,  which  are  but  sparingly  autobio- 
graphical; and  the  very  modem  legendary  poem  called  the 
VathavUrar^  Purdnam  (T.V.  0.  P.).  This  latter  again  is  an 
amplification  of  the  sections  fifty-eight  to  sixty-one  of  the 
Madura  Sthala  Purdnam,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Tiru 
Vilaiyddal^  Purdnam;  and  is  utterly  unhistorical.    This   latter 


*  '  Manikya '  is  more  correct  Sanskrit ;  but  in  Tamil  the  name  has  always  been  written  as 
I  have  giten  it.  It  means, '  He  whose  utterances  are  mbies.'  A  respected  Tamil  scholar  has 
grsTely  (m  the  ^QmsSit^rmttJH^  Jan.  1900,  p.  278)  announced  its  derivation  to  be  from  wdr 
( « 'ezoellent  *)  -1-  Sk^^  ( •■ ' sweetness').  This  is  ingenious,  and  bravely  patriotic ;  but  obviously 
untenable  1 

'  Tiru  is  the  Tamil  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ftt,  *  blessed/  'sacred,*  and  when  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  persons  corresponds  to  Saint.  The  Tamil  form  of  SanskntJBdna  is  Sfiana,  erar. 

*  Vdthiun  s  'disputation '  [Sanskrit  Vdda\,  The  town  where  the  saint  was  bom  was  called 
'  dispntation-town.*    The  country  was  full  of  polemics  in  those  days.    See  Naia4i,  p.  aoa. 

*  See  Note  I.  'Sacred  sports'  of  the  god,  of  which  sixty-four  are  given.  This  work  has 
been  printed  in  Tamil.    A  summary  is  given  in  Taylor's  Oriental  Historical  Manuscripts^ 
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professes  to  be  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Sanskrit 
'  Skandam/  and  cannot  itself  be  ancient,  dating  fh>m  about 
A-  D.  1750  probably.  The  sixty-second  and  sixty-third  sections 
give  a  summary  of  the  sage's  Madura  experiences-  Like  other 
collections  of  the  legends  of  Hindu  temples,  the  Tiru  Vilaiycidal 
is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  stories,  from  which  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  sift  out  any  grains  of  historical  truth. 
And  the  very  florid  Vathavurar  Puranam  is  professedly  a  poetical 
romance.  We  must  therefore  rely  chiefly  upon  the  poems  for 
a  picture  of  the  devotee,  and  even  here  a  grave  difficulty  meets  us 
at  the  outset.  Multitudes  of  spurious  writings,  in  India  (as  indeed 
elsewhere),  are  attributed  to  nearly  every  person  of  historic  repute ; 
and  interpolations  too  are  always  to  be  suspected.  The  rivalry 
between  opposing  sects  has  greatiy  tended  to  this  result;  for 
each  Guru  must  be  represented  as  having  left  greater  works  than 
those  of  the  Gurus  of  rival  systems ;  and  also  his  writings  must 
be  brought  up  to  date,  so  as  to  lend  unequivocal  support  to  the 
most  recent  developement  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect. 

I  shall  give  the  story  as  I  find  it. 

The  sage  was  bom  at  the  town  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
TirU'Vathavur  on  the  river  Vaigai^  near  to  Madura;  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  consequence,  the  name  given  to  him  by  his  parents 
was  TirU'Vaihavurar  {=he  0/  Sacred  Vdthavur).  This  is  very 
doubtful.  But  he  has  two  other  names,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  The  epithet  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  Manikka- 
Va9agar  (Sans.  Manikya-Vachaka  =  A^  whose  utterances  are  rubies); 
and  the  title  of  his  poems  is  Tiruva9agam  (=  divine  utterance). 
His  father  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Amattiya  tribe  (Sans.  Amdtya 
s=  Councillor),  whose  name  is  not  recorded.  The  king  of  Madura 
at  the  time  was  Arimarttanar  (Sans.  Crusher  of  foes\ 

The  boy  is  represented  as  being  from  the  first  a  prodigy  of 
intellect,  and  it  is  gravely  stated  that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
had  exhausted  the  circle  of  ordinary  Brahmanical  learning,  and 
especially  was  consummately  learned  in  the  Agamas^  of  the 
^aiva  system.    The  fame  of  his  learning  and  genius  soon  reached 

I.  55-192.  The  Tamil  verse  translation  is  by  Parafljoti-mamiuuvar.  See  also  Nelson's 
Madura  Manual. 

>  This  king  is  given  in  the  Madura  lists  as  the  tenth  before  Kuna  (or  Sundara)  Patfrfiyan, 
in  whose  time  Sam^amlAar  flourished.  This  would  place  Manikka-Vd^gar  about  150  to 
aoo  yean  before  this  latter.  Sundara  Pan^iyan's  date  is  fiercely  disputed.  About  1030  a.  d. 
seems  the  safest  guess. 

*  The  Alamos  are  said  to  be  sacred  writings  inculcating  Quva  doctrines,  and  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Vedas.  The  names  of  twenty-eight  of  these  are  given.  They  were  much 
later  than  the  U(>anishads.    There  is  a  mystery  about  them. 
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the  king,  who  sent  for  the  youth,  conceived  a  vehement  affection 
for  him,  and  constituted  him  his  prime  minister,  giving  him  the  title 
of  Tennavan-Brahma-Rdyan  (=the  Pandiyan's  Brahman  king). 

The  poet  (Kadavul  Mahdmuni)  in  his  first  canto,  16-24,  invites 
us  to  contemplate  the  young  and  brilliant  courtier  as  enjoying  all 
the  splendid  luxury  of  Indra,  king  of  gods,  and  shining  amongst 
the  other  ministers  and  courtiers  of  the  Pandiyan  kingdom  '  like 
a  bright  silver  moon  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
moving  resplendent  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  stars/  He 
is  arrayed  in  royal  garments  '  refulgent  with  the  lustre  of  innu- 
merable gems,  borne  aloft  in  a  sumptuous  litter,  surrounded  with 
horses  and  elephants,  and  overshadowed  by  a  white  umbrella  of 
state  rivalling  the  moon  in  the  heavens/  The  king,  who  is  the 
incarnation  of  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Benevolence,  leaves  the 
government  of  the  country  entirely  in  his  hands.  Yet  the  balance 
of  his  equal  mind  is  not  disturbed  by  all  this  luxury  and  absolute 
authority;  for  he  ever  ponders  the  sacred  writings  which 
enshrine  the  truths  of  the  ^aiva  faith,  and  assures  himself  that 
all  these  externals  are  but  the  bonds  that  imprison  the  deluded 
soul ;  and  that  this  embodied  life  with  all  its  vicissitudes  must 
be  renounced,  shaken  off  and  forsaken,  in  order  that  by  Qivan's 
grace  he  may  attain  the  *  great  release.'  His  soul  is  filled  with 
an  infinite  pity  as  he  sees  the  thronging  multitudes,  who,  he 
knows,  are  passing  ever  through  the  round  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  are  in  these  fated  embodiments  suffering  remediless  woes. 
So,  'like  those  who  suffer  from  the  intense  glare  of  heat,  and 
seek  refreshing  shade,  his  soul  dissolves  in  passionate  longing 
for  ^ivan,  the  loving  Lord/  Yet,  though  he  beholds  men 
around  him  as  souls  imprisoned  through  ante-natal  evil,  and  feels 
how  profitless  all  human  existence  is,  and  how  surely  all  sentient 
beings  are  mere  actors  walking  in  a  vain  show,  he  nevertheless 
continues  with  unflagging  diligence  to  dispense  impartial  justice 
as  his  sovereign's  represehtative ;  but  there  is  ever  one  supreme 
desire  in  his  soul :  he  yearns  to  meet  with  a  guru  who  (so 
does  ^ivan  reveal  Himself)  would  teach  him  the  mystery  of  the 
'five  letters^'  and  the  'way  of  release^/     'As  the  tiny  winged 


'  NoTK  II.  The  '  five  letters '  or  syllables,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  (^i-vd-ya-na-ma 
»' Adoration  to  Qivan.'  A  supernatural  power  is  lodged  in  these  sounds.  They  may  be 
ottered  in  the  reverse  order  also :  na-ma-fi-va-ya.  The  Tamil  student  may  consult  a.«iraMs 
^'''^f  30-45.    ^•tQiLxju^f  ch.  ix.  81-90,  given  here.     0«OJ#«r#ib,  11.  40.    0*^^«r 

*  See  NOTB  III.  'The  soul's  emancipation.' 
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creatures  go  from  flower  to  flower  through  every  grove/  he 
sought  out  and  held  converse  with  the  professors  of  different 
^aiva  schools,  saying  within  his  soul,  'Where  shall  I  find  the 
spotless  Guru^  who  can  expound  to  me  the  mysteries  of  the 
Agamas?'  In  fact,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  youthful  prime 
minister  was  much  like  that  in  former  generations  of  Sakya-muni 
or  Gautama,  and  of  all  the  great  saints  and  sages  whose  names 
live  in  Indian  tradition :  the  world's  infinite  woe  oppressed  him, 
and  there  was  neither  remedy  nor  teacher  to  be  found.  (Note  V.) 
It  is  evident  that  at  that  period  the  faithful  followers  of  the  ^aiva 
system  were  few,  and  rival  systems  were  in  the  ascendant.  The 
king  himself  and  his  courtiers  were  probably  but  lukewarm  in 
their  religious  profession.    Jainism  was  everywhere. 

The  recital  of  these  mental  troubles,  and  the  touching  confession 
of  his  ignorance  and  youthful  folly  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  his 
poems.  (See  especially  No.  V,  The  Sacred  Cento,  pp.  44-84.)  They 
remind  one  most  forcibly  of  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  we  cannot  help  saying  that,  in  our  Tamil  sage,  we  find  a  spirit 
congenial  to  that  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  West. 

The  crisis  was  at  hand.  One  day  when  the  king  was  sitting 
in  state  in  the  midst  of  his  nobles  and  dependant  kings, 
messengers  came  announcing  that,  in  a  harbour  in  the  territory 
of  the  (^ora  king,  ships  had  arrived  with  multitudes  of  horses 
of  rare  value,  from  the  '  Aryan  ^'  land.  We  may  suppose  that 
this  means  Arabia,  and  the  whole  legend  points  to  the  traffic 
ever  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  between  India  and  the 
western  countries,  from  whence  not  goods  only,  but  influential 
ideas  also  came.  The  king  at  once  commissioned  his  confidential 
minister  to  proceed  to  Tiru-perun-turrai  (*  sacred-great-harbour*)^ 
to  buy  these  horses ;  and  gave  him  an  enormous  treasure  for 
their  purchase.  Manikka-Va9agar,  seated  in  a  magnificent  Utter, 
set  out  accordingly  in  more  than  royal  pomp,  escorted  by 
troops  composed  of  mercenaries  from  Svery  known  eastern  land. 
Never  was  progress  more  magnificent  than  that  which  the  poet 
imagines.  It  is  the  last  gleam  of  the  predestined  saint's  secular 
glories.  And  thus  through  cities,  over  vast  wildernesses  and 
interposing  hills  (!),  he  made  his  way  to  the  great  western  harbour, 
where  he  was  to  make  his  purchases.    The  curtain  here  falls 


*  See  NOTB  IV.  •  The  Guru.'  •  Arya  seems  here  to  be  equivalent  to  *  foreign.' 

'  This  is  now  called  Atm4aiydr  Koyil,   It  is  twenty-seven  miles  from  Puthukotia,  and  the 
sage  is  worshipped  there. 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  the  sage's  history. 
His  secular  life  is  really  ended.  Like  St.  Paul  journeying  to 
Damascus,  he  is  on  the  eve  of  an  unexpected  and  decisive 
experience. 

§  ii.  (^ivan  Appears.   The  Sage's  Conversion.   T.V.U.P.  II.  1-82. 

And  here  the  poet  for  a  time  leaves  him  journeying  on,  and 
introduces  us,  in  the  second  canto,  to  a  more  splendid  court 
than  that  of  the  Pandiyan  king;  to  the  court  of  ^ivan  Himself, 
where  He  sits  enthroned  with  Uma  by  his  side  on  the  silver 
hill.  (Note  X.)  There  the  God  announces  to  the  assembled 
deities  his  intention  to  visit  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  guru  or 
human  teacher,  that  he  may  initiate  and  consummate  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  a  disciple,  who  shall  restore  to  all 
the  Southern  lands  the  teaching  of  the  truth,  and  make  the 
Tamil  language  for  ever  glorious  with  the  '  nectar  of  sacred  and 
devout  poesy.'  His  adoring  hosts  are  to  accompany  Him  in  the 
guise  of  disciples,  for  one  of  the  titles  of  ^ivan  is  'Lord  of  Hosts.' 
(Note  XI  L)  The  poet  has  a  great  many  beautiful  verses,  and 
some  very  fanciful  ones,  about  this  gracious  advent  of  ^ivan. 

The  trees  put  forth  their  verdure,  the  flowers  exhale  new 
fragrance,  the  birds  sing  on  every  branch,  the  beautiful  grove 
around  Tiru-perun-turrai  is  hushed  in  expectancy,  when  under 
a  thick  and  spreading  Kuruntham^  tree,  in  human  form,  the 
mighty  Guru  takes  his  seat,  attended  by  his  hosts,  all  like  Him- 
self, in  appearance  ^aiva  saints.  Meanwhile  the  youthful  prime 
minister,  unconscious  of  the  coming  crisis,  draws  near  the  town 
with  his  gorgeous  company,  and  hears  from  amid  the  grove 
solemn  mysterious  strains,  the  voices  of  the  999  saintly  atten- 
dants of  the  God,  who  are  chaunting  the  venerable  ^aiva-Agamas. 
He  at  once  stops  his  royal  cavalcade,  and  sends  a  messenger 
to  inquire  the  source  and  reason  of  this  sweet  mystic  music. 

The  answer  is,  that  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of 
devotees,  beneath  a  Kuruntham  tree,  there  sits  a  venerable 
saintly  Guru  with  braided  lock,  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
Kondrai^  in  majestic  grace  most  like  unto  Qivan  Himself. 

Our  traveller  forthwith  reverently  alights,  draws  near,  and 
at  once  is  transported  with  rapture.  He  beholds  a  mystic  Guru 
who  has  a  rosary  of  scarlet  Eleocarpus  beads  around  his  head 
and  throat  and  breast;  who  is  smeared  with  sacred  ashes  of 


*  The  tree  is  the  '  thorny  trichilia.*    Its  flowers  are  yery  fragrant.    See  p.  255. 
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dazzling  white,  has  a  third  eye  of  fire  in  the  centre  of  his 
resplendent  forehead,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  book.  'What 
book  is  this?'  he  ventures  to  inquire.  The  answer  is,  'It  is 
the  ^iva-flana-bodham.'  We  must  pause  to  remark  the  daring 
anachronism  of  this  reply.  This  celebrated  work  of  the  Tamil 
Aquinas,  the  great  Meykanda-Devar,  did  not  exist  for  at  least 
two  centuries  after  Manikka-Vajagar's  time.  '  And  what,'  inquires 
the  neophyte,  'is  (^ivam^?  What  is  f^anam?  and  what  is 
Bddham?'  ^ (^ivam^  was  the  God's  reply,  'is  the  incomparable 
true  and  divine  Essence,  f^dnam  is  the  science  of  that  Essence. 
Bodham  is  its  right  apprehension.'  No  sooner  does  this  answer 
fall  upon  his  ears  than  the  inquirer,  who  has  reached  the  exact 
stage  of  religious  experience  ^  that  according  to  the  ^aiva  system 
renders  him  meet  to  hear  and  receive  the  Guru's  words,  exclaims, 
'  Henceforth  I  renounce  all  desires  of  worldly  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. To  me,  Thy  servant,  viler  than  a  dog,  who  worship  at 
Thy  feet,  grant  emancipation  from  corporeal  bonds !  Take  me 
as  Thy  slave,  O  king  of  my  soul  I'  Saying  this,  he  stands  weeping 
and  worshipping  at  the  Guru's  feet.  One  of  the  chief  of  the 
surrounding  host  now  intercedes  for  him  as  worthy  to  be  taught 
the  mystery  of  emancipating  grace,  and  the  God  accordingly 
receives  him,  and  bids  the  attendants  prepare  at  once  for  his 
solemn  initiation. 

In  the  grove  a  stately  tabernacle  is  prepared,  surrounded  with 
rich  silken  hangings,  and  adorned  with  myriads  of  fragrant 
blooming  flowers  and  innumerable  sparkling  gems.  In  the 
midst  a  lofty  seat  is  prepared  for  the  Guru^  and  the  neophyte 
is  bathed  with  water  from  the  Ganges,  besprinkled  with  perfumes, 
and  prepared  for  reception  by  a  variety  of  minute  ceremonies. 
He  then  presents  food  with  many  kinds  of  luscious  fruits  to  the 
great  Master,  after  which  the  initiation  begins.  The  Mantras 
and  holy  texts  are  taught  him.  He  hears  these,  while  his 
faculties  are  absorbed  in  loving  devotion.  He  then  worships 
the  sacred  feet  of  the  Guru^  and  places  them  reverently  on  his 
head  ^.  With  the  impartation  to  him  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
^aiva  Siddhanta  philosophy  (Note  XI),  the  initiation  is  complete. 

And  now,  how  changed  is  the  youthful  minister  of  state! 
He  has  become  a  Jlvan-muttar^  who  lives  in  a  body  still  for 
a  little  while,  but  is  one  in  feeling,  soul,  power  and  faculty 


'  The  neuter  form.  "  (Jatti-mbatham  (Note  V).  »  Lyric  XXXII. 
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with  the  Infinite  Eternal.  He  has  put  off  his  rich  garments 
and  adornments,  is  besmeared  with  white  ashes,  and  wears  the 
peculiar  habiliment  of  the  ascetic.  From  his  head  depends  the 
braided  lock  of  the  ^aiva  devotee,  one  hand  grasps  the  staff,  and 
the  other  the  mendicant's  bowl :  he  has  for  ever  renounced  the 
world — all  the  worlds— save  Civan's  self. 

And  he  is  faithful  henceforward  even  to  the  end.  In  the 
whole  legendary  history  of  this  sage,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  accuracy  of  many  of  its  details,  and  whatever  deduc- 
tions we  are  compelled  to  make  for  the  exaggerations  that 
have  grown  up  around  the  obscurity  of  the  original  facts, 
there  stands  out  a  real  historical  character,  which  seems  to  be 
a  mixture  of  that  of  St  Paul  and  of  St.  Francis  of  AssisL  Under 
other  circumstances  what  an  apostle  of  the  East  might  he  have 
become!  This  is  his  conversion,  as  South  India  believes  it;  and 
in  almost  every  poem  he  alludes  to  it,  pouring  forth  his  gratitude 
in  ecstasies  of  thanksgiving,  and  again  and  again  repeating  the 
words '  I  am  Thine,  save  me  I '  His  poetry  lives  in  all  Tamil  hearts, 
and  in  the  main  and  true  essence  of  it  deserves  so  to  live ! 

The  next  step  was, — and  here  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  how 
the  conduct  of  the  new  devotee  can  be  justified, — to  make  over  to 
the  Guru  and  his  attendants  the  whole  of  the  treasure  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  king  for  the  purchase  of  horses.  By  initiation  he 
has  become  the  Guru's  very  own.  AH  that  he  is  and  has  belongs 
to  his  new  Master.  So,  together  with  his  own  garments,  jewels, 
and  personal  property,  the  whole  of  his  late  master's  prodigious 
treasure  is  at  once  handed  over  to  be  distributed  to  the  devotees 
of  the  God  and  to  the  poor! 

§  iii.  Events  in  Madura.    T.  V.  0.  P.  II.  83-135. 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  who  composed  his  escort  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  youthful  minister, 
and  were  still  more  astounded  at  this  misappropriation— as  it 
certainly  seemed  to  them — of  the  king's,  their  master's,  property. 
So  they  ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  sacred  assembly,  and  to 
expostulate  respectfully ;  but  Manikka-Vagagar  sternly  bade  them 
depart, — for  '  why,'  said  he,  '  would  you  bring  me  back  to  earth's 
£alse  employments?'  Finding  all  their  expostulations  useless, 
they  at  length  returned  to  Madura,  and  announced  to  the  king 
that  his  favourite  minister  had  become  a  Q^aivite  Sanniyasi  ('  one 
who  has  renounced  the  world*),  and  had  made  away  with  all 
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the  money  entrusted  to  him.  As  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  there 
was  jealousy  at  work  no  doubt,  but  Manikka-Vagagar  was 
evidently  not  blameless,  as  seen  at  least  from  a  mundane 
point  of  view.  The  king  was  exceedingly  enraged,  as  was 
natural,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  his  minister's  instant 
return.  When  the  royal  order  arrived  and  was  presented  to 
the  new  ascetic,  his  reply  was,  '  I  know  no  king  but  ^ivan,  and 
even  were  Yaman's  (the  god  of  death)  messengers  to  come  to 
bear  me  away,  my  Master  has  conquered  Yaman^'  He  then 
took  the  king's  missive  and  spread  it  before  the  God  asking 
for  direction.  Qivan  smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and  bade  him 
return  fearlessly,  and  tell  the  king,  that  on  the  19th  of  the  month 
of  Avani  ^  the  horses  which  he  had  been  sent  to  purchase  would 
arrive  in  Madura.  The  God  also  arrayed  him  in  resplendent 
garments,  and  gave  him  a  fitting  chariot,  together  with  a  ruby 
(hence  his  name)  of  inestimable  value  which  he  was  to  present 
to  the  king.  Accordingly,  Manikka-V^9agar  returned  with  the 
messengers,  and  stood  before  his  former  master,  who  sternly 
required  him  to  account  for  his  conduct.  To  this  he  submis- 
sively replied, — as  the  God  had  bidden  him, — (though  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  false !)  that  the  horses  had  been  procured,  and  were  wait- 
ing in  Perun-turrai ;  but  that  he  had  not  brought  them  with  him 
now  because  the  Brahmans  had  assured  him  that  the  19th  of 
the  month  Avani  was  the  propitious  day  for  the  transmission  of 
these  precious  animals  to  Madura.  He  also  presented  the  ruby, 
which  filled  the  king  with  astonishment  and  delight,  made  him 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  caused  him  to  regard  the 
report  of  the  others  as  a  piece  of  mere  envious  detraction.  So 
the  time  passed,  till  there  were  only  two  days  wanting  to  the 
date  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  horses.  And  now,  one  of 
the  courtiers  who  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  represented 
the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light ; — or  rather,  as  it  had  appeared 
to  all  who  had  accompai)ied  Manikka-Va9agar :  'Your  majesty,' 
said  he,  '  is  deceived ;  your  prime  minister  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Perun-turrai  saw  a  Qaiva  Guru  of  imposing  appearance 
and  apparent  sanctity,  whose  disciple  he  at  once  became,  and 


>  See  JViSla^i  Lex.  a^  :  ^ivan  with  His  left  foot  kicked  Yaman,  and  'death  was  dead  !* 
This  is  refened  to  in  A'urra{,  269 : 

*  Ev'n  over  death  the  victory  they  may  gain, 
If  power  by  penance  won  their  souls  obtain.* 
See  also  Niti-Nerri-Vilakkam  51,  and  Stokes*  note.    Comp.  p.  63. 

'  The  19th  of  Avani  (Sept.  4)  is  a  great  annual  festival-day  in  commemonition  of  this. 
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to  whom  he  made  over  the  whole  of  the  treasure  for  the 
purposes  of  that  sect!'  It  would  seem  that  they  themselves, 
though  they  had  seen  everything,  had  no  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Gum;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  themselves  were  Jains, 
or  Buddhists,  who  were  rejoiced  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  accusation  against  the  Q^aiva  saint.  It  must  be 
remembered  too,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  ^aiva 
system  that  every  Guru  is  in  ^aiva  eyes  an  absolute  incarnation 
of  the  God ;  but  to  these  non-^aiva  courtiers  he  was  simply  a 
sectarian  mendicant.  The  king  in  consequence  ordered  Manikka- 
Vagagar  to  be  thrown  into  prison  till  he  should  restore  the 
treasures  he  had  misappropriated ;  and  this,  doubtless,  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  but  just ;  yet  the  poet  tells  us,  that  all  nature 
sympathised  with  the  suffering  saint;  sun,  moon  and  stars 
withdrew  their  light,  trees  drooped,  and  the  whole  creation 
languished.  The  sufferer  in  his  prison  meanwhile  utters  lamenta- 
tions, and  makes  very  touching  appeals  to  the  God  in  Whom  he 
trusted.  This  part  of  the  history  is  in  truth  very  pathetic,  and 
enjoys  great  popularity  among  Tamilians. 

The  second  canto  leaves  him  thus  in  prison,  but  the  date 
of  the  promised  arrival  of  the  horses  is  at  hand ! 

§  iv.  The  'Horses:    T.V.O.P.  III. 

'It  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  relieve  the  woes  of  his 
children,*  and  so  Q^ivan  appears  at  the  appointed  time  with  the 
promised  horses.  But  here  is  seen  a  characteristic  of  the  God 
upon  which  all  the  ^aiva  writers  delight  to  expatiate  —  His 
sportive  character:  He  delights  to  astonish,  to  bewilder,  even  to 
delude  the  sons  of  men !  So  everything  in  the  universe  is  the 
sport  of  Qivan.  '  He  disports  himself  in  the  universe  and  in 
the  souls  of  individual  men^'  His  dance  at  Qithambaram^  is 
the  symbolic  expression  of  this.  So  in  this  case  the  God  gathers 
together  a  vast  multitude  of  jackals  from  the  forest  around, 
converts  them  into  magnificent  chargers,  gives  them  into  the 
charge  of  all  the  inferior  gods,  who  come  disguised  as  grooms, 
while  He  Himself  rides  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  disguised  as  the 
merchant,  who  has  brought  the  horses  for  sale  from  a  distant 
land.  The  tidings  reach  the  king :  '  The  purchased  horses  have 
actually  arrived!    An  innumerable  host,  they  cover  the  plains. 

*  '  Kelati  an^e,  Kelati  pin^e.*    Comp.  TiniYS9agam  III.  124-141,  and  Note  I. 
'  See  Note  VII. '  githambaram.' 
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The  heavens  are  dark  with  the  dust  of  their  feet/  Of  course 
the  king  sees  how  wrongly  he  has  treated  his  prime  minister, 
who  is  at  once  released  from  prison,  restored  to  favour,  and  goes 
forth  with  the  king  to  inspect  and  receive  the  purchased  horses. 
Wonderful  indeed  (and  very  prolix  I)  is  the  Tamil  poet's  descrip)- 
tion  of  the  cavalcade,  and  of  the  good  points  of  the  horses. 
But  the  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  the  advent  of  ^ivan, 
whom  Manikka-Vagagar  at  once  instinctively  recognizes  as  his 
Master,  but  dares  not  openly  worship,  since  the  Deity  willed 
to  preserve  His  incognito.  The  mighty  Divinity  Himself  stands 
before  the  Pandiyan  king,  horsewhip  in  hand,  and  concludes  the 
bargain ;  when  it  appears  that  the  horses  delivered  are  worth 
four  times  the  treasure  that  had  been  entrusted  to  the  prime 
minister  for  the  purchase!  The  delighted  king  gives  dresses 
of  honour  to  Qivan  and  the  other  disguised  gods,  but  these  they 
receive  with  manifest  contempt,  which  greatly  astonishes  and 
irritates  him.  This  is  explained  away,  however,  as  the  result 
of  their  foreign  customs.  The  horses  are  delivered  up  to  the 
king's  grooms,  the  gods  depart,  the  king  and  his  minister  go  to 
their  respective  palaces,  and  darkness  comes  down  over  the  land. 
But  the  tranquillity  is  short-lived ;  for  before  the  dawn  the  whole 
city  is  roused  by  frightful  bowlings,  which  proceed  from  the 
royal  mews.  The  newly-arrived  jackal-horses  have  resumed  their 
old  forms,  and  are  making  night  hideous  with  their  bowlings. 
They  even  fall  upon  the  real  horses  and  devour  them;  and 
after  a  tremendous  fight  and  unspeakable  confusion  make  their 
escape  to  their  native  jungles.  The  king  now  perceiving  that 
he  has  been  deceived,  sends  for  the  prime  minister,  and  furiously 
upbraids  him  with  the  trick,  and  demands  restitution  of  the 
treasure.  Till  this  has  been  restored  Manikka-Vagagar  is  handed 
over  to  the  tormentors,  who  take  him  down  to  the  river  now  dry, 
and  there  expose  him  under  the  fierce  noon-tide  sun  on  the 
burning  sand  of  the  Vaigai  with  a  huge  stone  on  his  back. 
Again  he  utters  pathetic  prayers,  and  appeals  to  his  Master 
Who  has  deluded  both  him  and  the  king.  This  brings  us  to 
the  fourth  canto,  wherein  the  sage  is  finally  vindicated.  Of 
course  it  is  known  that  the  mighty  ^ivan  carries  in  the  midst 
of  His  bushy  locks  the  river  Ganges;  so  to  that  river-goddess 
He  gives  command  that  she  shall  rush  down,  filling  the  empty 
channel  of  the  Vaigai,  iand  inundating  the  city  of  Madura,  the 
scene  of  the  saint's  sufferings.    '  Like  a  herd  of  fierce  elephants 
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rushing  from  the  mountains/  the  wateFs  of  the  Ganges  come 
down  and  cause  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks,  threatening 
to  drown  the  city.  The  astonished  and  bewildered  king  and  his 
courtiers  are  now  sensible  of  their  mistake,  and  the  sage  is  once 
more  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  directing  the  measures  whereby  the  city  is  to  be  saved  from 
destruction.  Under  his  direction  orders  are  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  build  a  dam  for  their  protection;  and  to  each  one  is 
assigned  the  extent  of  wall  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

§  V.    flvartf  a  Carrier  of  Earth.    T.  V.  U.  P.  III. 

Now  in  the  city  was  a  poor  woman,  whose  name  was  (^em- 
mana-Q^elvi  {Uhe  true-hearted  happy  one\  a  widow,  who  earned 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  selling  rice-cakes.  The  order  is  given 
her  to  construct  her  share  of  the  dam,  but  she  cannot  herself 
dig  and  carry  earth,  and  she  has  no  one  to  work  for  her,  and 
no  money  wherewith  to  hire  a  substitute.  In  her  despair  she 
rushes  to  the  temple  of  ^okka-Nayagar^  (under  which  name 
^ivan  is  still  worshipped  in  the  renowned  temple  at  Madura). 
Her  prayer  in  the  temple  is  very  touching.  It  comes  to  this 
at  last,  '  Helper  of  the  helpless,  I  flee  to  Thee  for  suc- 
cour!* ^ivan  is  never  appealed  to  in  vain,  and  so  He  Him- 
self comes  in  His  own  quaint  way  to  her  rescue.  Just  outside 
the  shrine,  as  she  is  drying  her  tears,  she  sees  a  youthful  rustic, 
a  day  labourer,  clad  in  ragged  garments,  with  a  basket  for  carry- 
ing earth  put  on  His  head  as  a  covering,  and  bearing  a  spade 
on  His  shoulder,  who  addresses  her  with  the  words,  '  Will  you 
hire  me  to  do  your  work  ?  I  am  hungry ;  feed  me,  and  I  will  do 
whatever  you  bid  me '  (p.  173).  The  old  woman  was  in  raptures, 
for  had  not  her  prayer  been  answered  ?  But  O  the  wonder  of  it ! 
She  knew  not  the  whole  mystery.  The  cooly  was  none  other  than 
Qivan  in  servant's  form^,  thus  humbling  Himself  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  His  living  ones.  So  the  God  undertakes  the  task, 
eating  the  rice-cakes  with  undisguised  delight,  but  doingf  His  work 
in  very  eccentric  fashion.  It  was  another  of  His  'sports!*  He 
ran  backward  and  forward,  threw  a  little  earth  here  and  a  little 
earth  there,  danced  wildly,  and  sang  strange  snatches  of  songs, 
till  the  inspectors  of  the  work  pronounced  Him  mad.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  His  work  seemed  marvellously  to  prosper ;  for,  in  fact. 


^  This  is  equivalent  to  sundara, '  the  beaatifnl.* 

'  In  all  this  there  is  much  to  remind  us  of  Herakles. 
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the  river  knew  Him,  and  shrank  away  back  into  its  former  narrow 
limits.  At  length  the  young  cooly  having  eaten  all  the  cakes, 
crowned  all  His  eccentricities  by  quietly  lying  down  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  falling  asleep  with  the  basket  as  a  pillow.  This  is 
reported  to  the  king.  The  impudent  cooly  is  sent  for,  and 
having  been  with  diflficulty  aroused  from  His  slumber,  stands 
before  the  king  as  a  culprit,  making  however  no  defence.  The 
angry  king  commands  Him  to  be  beaten.  But  when  the  first 
blow  is  struck,  all  the  universe  shudders.  Every  god  in  heaven 
and  every  sentient  being  on  earth  feels  the  blow.  There  goes 
up  a  shuddering  cry  from  all  creation.  And  when  they  look 
again,  the  God  has  disappeared*. 

§  vi.  His  Ministry.    T.  V.  0.  P.  IV.  55— V.  44. 

When  intelligence  of  this  is  brought  to  Manikka-Vagagar,  he 
is  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief,  both  at  the  humiliation  of 
the  God,  and  because  he  himself  had  not  been  permitted  to  see 
and  converse  with  Him.  His  lamentations  and  complaints  in 
the  poem  are,  as  usual,  in  their  way  very  beautiful,  if  somewhat 
hyperbolical.  The  king  now  pays  the  saint  a  visit,  acknowledges 
all  his  mistakes,  declares  his  unworthiness  to  have  such  a  minister, 
and  offers  to  resign  to  him  the  kingdom.  The  sage  however 
has  but  one  wish,  and  that  is,  to  return  to  Perun-turrai,  there 
to  dwell  at  the  feet  of  the  God.  His  request  is  granted,  and 
the  king  returns  to  his  palace;  while  the  sage,  now  released 
for  ever  from  the  entanglement  of  worldly  affairs,  finally  puts 
off  his  courtier's  dress,  and  assumes  the  garb  of  an  ascetic.  His 
conversion  and  consequent  trials  are  over,  and  he  enters  upon 
the  new  life.  From  that  day  it  was  his  one  work  to  glorify 
his  Master.  He  loses  no  time  in  returning  to  fall  at  his  Guru's 
feet,  and  pour  out  all  his  soul  in  the  Sacred  Presence. 

After  some  time  the  God  announces  to  His  disciples  that  as 
His  design  in  coming  to  earth,  namely  the  conversion  and  con- 
firmation of  the  sage,  is  accomplished,  He  will  now  return  to 
Kailasa.  To  the  999  devotees  who  are  His  attendant  hosts  He 
gives  the  charge  to  remain  in  the  grove  with  Manikka-Va9agar, 
worshipping  and  meditating  until  in  the  sacred  tank  fire  appears, 
into  which  they  are  to  cast  themselves,  and  so  pass  home  to 
their  Master.    They  must  patiently  wait.    And  for  the  neophyte 


Comp.  Tirava9agam  II.  47 ;  VIII.  47 ;  XIII.  62. 
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himself,  a  further  trial  is  enjoined.  He  is  to  remain  behind,  even 
after  all  his  companions  have  gone  home,  that  he  may  establish 
throughout  the  whole  Tamil  country  the  faith  of  Qivan,  and 
compose  Tamil  hymns  which  shall  be  the  Vedas  of  the  South. 
The  day  of  the  ascension  comes,  and  the  Master  departs,  but 
halts  under  a  Kondrai'  tree,  whither  the  sage  follows  Him,  still 
begging  that  he  may  at  once  accompany  Him,  and  be  for  ever 
at  His  side  on  the  silver  mount.  '  Nay,'  replies  the  God,  '  learn 
rather  to  know  that  I  am  everywhere.  While  thou  art  doing 
My  will,  I  am  with  thee.  Wait  patiently.  In  Uttara-k69a- 
mangai  thou  shalt  be  taught  the  mystery  of  the  eight  mystic 
powers*.  From  thence  thou  shalt  go  from  shrine  to  shrine,  till 
in  (^ithambaram  thou  shalt  discomfit  the  Buddhists,  and  then 
obtain  thy  consummation.'  At  length  the  God  disappears,  and 
Manikka-Va9agar  returns  alone  to  the  other  devotees.  Under 
the  tree  they  set  up  a  lihgam^  and  worship  night  and  day.  It 
was  then  and  there  that  the  saint  began  his  poetical  composi- 
tions. Twenty-one  of  the  fifty-one  lyrical  compositions  he  has 
left  are  marked  as  composed  in  Perun-turrai.  They  are  all  full 
of  the  glories  of  ^ivan,  the  grace  that  found  out  and  converted 
the  singer,  and  the  grief  he  feels  at  his  enforced  absence  from 
his  Master  ^  This  last  grief  is  intensified  by  the  speedy  depar- 
ture of  his  companions*.  One  day  as  they  were  worshipping, 
a  mystic  flame  blazed  up  in  the  centre  of  the  tank,  as  (^ivan 
had  announced  beforehand,  and  they,  casting  themselves  into  it, 
disappeared  *. 

And  now  the  sage  alone  sits  under  the  Kondrai  tree  from 
whence  ^ivan  had  ascended,  and  utters  his  lamentations.  The 
marvellous  poem,  'The  Sacred  Cento'  (numbered  five  in  the 
collection,  p.  44),  was  then  composed.  It  contains  some  of 
his  finest  verses.  Thence  begins  a  new  phase  of  his  life.  He 
passes  from  town  to  town,  worshipping  at  each  shrine,  and  com- 
posing verses  which  are  headed  according  to  the  place  of  their 
composition.  The  shrines  he  visited  were  however  very  few  in 
comparison  of  those  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  Sambandhar  and  the  other  saints  of  the  following  cycle. 


*  A  larj^  and  beaatiftil  tree  of  the  Ccusia  fistula  genns.    It  has  very  magnifioent  golden 
flowers.    (See  Ainslie  I.  60.) 

*  The  Siddhi  or  supernal  powers.    (See  the  sixth  song.) 

*  See  especially  Lyric  VI.  •  Forsaken  ;'  Lyric  XXXII.  i ;  and  Note  VI. '  Grace.* 

*  Lyric  XXXIL  5,  &c.  *  Lyric  XXXII.  7. 
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The  fifth  canto  brings  the  sage  to  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
achievements  and  of  his  consummation,  Qithambaram.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  he  goes  back  to  Madura  and  the  Pandiyan 
kingdom  no  more.  He  is  especially  the  saint  of  ^ithambaram 
and  the  Qora  kingdom;  and  the  remainder  of  his  history  is 
a  continued  glorification  of  the  great  northern  shrine.  Many  of 
the  hymns  that  he  composed  in  reference  to  the  God  as  mani- 
fested in  Tillai  are  exceedingly  beautiful  ^  The  note  of  sadness 
is  almost  absent,  while  the  delight  of  constant  worship  in  the 
court  (Ambaram),  where  Qivan's  dancing  form  is  seen,  fills  him 
with  rapture^. 

§  vii.   The  Sage  and  the  Ceylon  Buddhists.    T.V.U.P.  VI. 

After  awhile  it  seems  that  some  ascetic  from  ^ithambaram, 
either  our  sage  himself,  or  one  of  his  disciples,  passed  over  to 
Ceylon,  between  which  and  the  South  of  India  there  was  much 
intercourse.  The  story  represents  the  visitor  as  able  to  converse 
with  the  people.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  it  was  the  north 
of  Ceylon  to  which  he  went.  He  is  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  of 
the  severest  order.  Almost  naked,  with  a  rosary  of  Eleocarpus 
beads,  his  body  smeared  with  white  ashes,  a  staff  with  little  bells 
in  one  hand  and  a  skull  in  the  other,  he  wanders  about,  living 
upon  alms;  and,  whether  he  stands  or  sits  or  lies  down,  is  always 
praising  the  Golden  Porch  (C^ithambaram). 

The  Buddhists  carry  the  tidings  to  the  king,  who  sends  for 
him.  At  first  he  refuses  to  go,  saying,  *  What  have  I,  a  mendicant, 
to  do  with  kings?'  At  length,  however,  he  stands  before  the 
king,  and  is  confronted  with  the  Buddhist  gurUy  who  is  armed 
with  the  three  Pitakas  of  his  law,  and  is  as  accomplished  an 
ascetic  as  the  (^aivite  himself.  'What  is  this  Golden  Porch?' 
they  ask.  'The  sacred  shrine  where  ^ivan  dances,  and  where 
the  ^ora  king  ever  worships.'  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  curious  legends  of  ^ithambaram  are  summed  up  in 
the  '  Koyil  Puranam,'  of  Umapathi.  (Note  VII.)  The  result  is 
that  the  Buddhist  guru  in  insulting  language  announces  his 
intention  to  visit  the  vaunted  shrine,  and  tear  the  God  from 
his  throne. 

The  scene  changes  somewhat  abruptly  to  Tillai  or  (^ithant- 
barant.    The  Buddhist  guru  with  his  company  of  devotees  has 


See  Note  VII.  *  githambaram.'  »  See  Note  VIII.  '  Bhakti/ 
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come  to  Qlithambaram  and  encamped  within  the  temple  enclosure. 
The  king  of  Iram  (Ceylon)  with  his  court  has  also  arrived,  and 
with  him  a  daughter  who  is  dumb.    The  kings  exchange  cour- 
tesies, the  king  of  Ceylon  bringing  tribute  to  the  ^ora  king  as 
•his  feudal  lord.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  in  this 
legend  a  vague  reminiscence  of  some  great  expedition  of  the 
king  of  Ceylon  with  the  double  intention  of  conquering  the  country 
and  establishing  Buddhism  on  the  continent^.     The  arrival  of 
these  strangers  threw  all  Qithambaram  into  confusion.    The  3,000 
devotees  of  the  temple  wish  to  expel  the  intruders  by  violence, 
but  the  God  Himself  appears  to  them  in  a  dream,  and  orders 
them  to  send  for  Manikka-Va9agar,  who  in  his  hermitage  near 
at  hand  was  plunged  in  mystic  meditation.    Thus  bidden  by  the 
God  he  comes  forth,  and  a  vast  assemblage  is  convened.    The 
^ora  king,  his  courtiers,  and  the  ^aiva  saint  are  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  king  of  Ceylon,  his  attendants,  and  the  Buddhist  saint 
are  on  the  other.    The  sage  on  a  lofty  seat  is  enthroned  as  the 
champion  of  the  ^aiva  faith.    Brahma  and   all  the  gods  and 
immortals  of  every  rank  form  the  audience.     The  ^ora  king, 
bowing  with  lowly  reverence,  addresses  the  sage  in  the  following 
ominous  words :  '  O  holy  one,  to  establish  the  Qaiva  wisdom  over 
all  the  world  is  your  province :  to  exterminate  these  Buddhists 
is  mine.*    We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  disputation, 
reserving  its  fuller  translation  for  another  place.    (Note  IX.) 
The  whole  turns  at  length  upon  the  argument  which  the  (^aivite 
urges  with  great  force,  that  according  to  the  Buddhist  system 
there  can  be  '  neither  God,  nor  soul,  nor  salvation.'    At  the  close 
of  the  discussion,  the  saint  makes  his  appeal  to  Sarasvatt,  the 
goddess  of  speech : '  How  canst  thou,  who  dwellest  on  the  tongue 
of  Brahma,  allow  these  men   by  use  of  speech  to  revile  the 
Eternal?' 

She  acknowledges  the  appeal  by  striking  the  heretics  dumb. 
The  Ceylon  king,  convinced  by  the  arguments,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  miracle,  confesses  himself  a  convert,  and  prays  that  his 
dumb  daughter  may  have  the  gift  of  speech  restored  to  her.  The 
prayer  is  heard,  and  she, — her  tongue  being  loosened,— begins 
at  once  to  refute  the  absurdities  of  the  Buddhist  gurus.  The 
substance  of  her  words  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  twelfth  (or 
Qaral)  song  (p.  159).    Finally  all  the  discomfited  Buddhists  put  off 


^  I  donbt  altogether  this  king's  being  either  of  the  Gayavayn's  spoken  of  in  the  Mahivamso. 
Nothing  as  to  dates  can  be  conclnded  from  this  merely  poetical  legend. 
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the  insignia  of  their  religion,  besmear  themselves  with  the  sacred 
ashes,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  precincts  of  sacred  Tillai  ; 
thus  the  Q^aivite  victory  is  complete. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  any  violent  measures^. 

fi  win.  His  Beatification.    T.V.  U.P.  VII. 

The  last  canto  relates  the  final  beatification  of  the  saint 
After  his  triumph  over  the  heretics  he  is  supposed  to  have  sung 
four  of  his  most  beautiful  songs,  in  which  the  note  of  jubilation  is 
very  perceptible  [XLVI,  XLIX,  L,  LI].  At  length  one  day  a  vener- 
able devotee,  ostensibly  a  mendicant  stranger  from  the  Pandiyan 
land,  presented  himself  before  the  saint  with  the  request  to  be 
permitted  to  take  down  his  songs  from  his  own  mouth.  The 
saint  accordingly  sang  them  all,  while  the  stranger  carefully 
noted  down  every  word,  and  having  done  so  disappeared.  It  was 
(^ivan  Himself,— ^okka-Nayagar,— who  had  quitted  His  shrine 
in  Madura  for  the  purpose.  Straightway  the  God  goes  up  to  His 
silver  mountain  Kailasam,  and,  assembling  all  the  gods  around 
him,  makes  all  heaven  glad  with  Manikka-Va9agar*s  verse!  Next 
morning,  on  the  pedestal  of  the  image  in  Tillai,  is  found  the  copy 
made  by  the  God's  own  hand,  and  attested  by  His  signature, — 
a  thousand  verses  without  a  flaw.  The  devotees  of  the  temple 
take  up  the  book  with  astonishment  and  reverence,  and  sing  over 
the  songs  to  the  enraptured  multitudes.  They  then  in  a  body 
go  to  the  sage,  and  ask  him  to  give  them  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  In  answer  he  bids  them 
follow  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  Golden  Court  points  to  the 
image  of  the  God,  adding  '  the  Lord  of  the  assembly  Himself 
(Sabhapati)  is  the  meaning;'  and  then  disappears,  melting  into 
the  image  of  his  Master.  The  devotees  return  to  their  resting- 
places  with  joy  and  thanksgiving*. 


These  poems,  of  which  the  translation  is  here  printed,  are 
daily  sung  throughout  the  whole  Tamil  country  with  tears  of 


*  A  fuller  account  of  this  disputation  is  given  in  Note  IX. 
■  Corop.  Lyric  I.  91,  &c. : 

'     .    .    .    Adoring  ever.  Thee  they  name, 
Whom  words  declare  not;  then,  beneath  Thy  sacred  feet 
They  learn  the  meaning  of  their  song.    .    .    .' 
So  Dante,  Par.  xx.  40: 

<  Ora  conosce  'I  merto  del  sno  canto.' 
'Now  knoweth  he  the  merit  of  his  song.' 
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rapture,  and  committed  to  memory  in  every  ^aiva  temple  by  the 
people,  amongst  whom  it  is  a  traditional  saying,  that  '  he  whose 
heart  is  not  melted  by  the  Tiruvdfagam  must  have  a  stone  for 
a  heart/  It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  lyrics  is  of  later 
date.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  sands  of  truth 
have  been  brought  down  in  these  traditions,  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  say  how  much  of  their  undoubted  beauty  and  symbolic 
truth  is  due  to  influences  (historically  quite  probable)  from 
foreign  sources ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  poems  without 
feeling  that  the  sage  of  Tiru-Vathavur  was  a  sincere  seeker  after 
God,  whom,  in  ways  that  he  then  knew  not  of,  he  has  since  been 
permitted  to  know  and  worship. 

The  success  of  Mdnikka-Vofagar  in  reviving  ^aivism,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  almost  extinct,  was  immediate,  and  we 
may  say  permanent;  for,  although  there  was  a  period  of 
declension,  when  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  systems  again  became 
very  prevalent,  there  arose  another  set  of  devotees  ^  who  must 
be  looked  upon  as  his  disciples,  though,  curiously  enough, 
scarcely  any  reference  to  him  is  found  in  their  writings.  From 
his  time  dates  the  foundation  of  that  vast  multitude  of  Q^aiva 
shrines  that  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Tamil  country. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  his  success,  I  feel  inclined  to 
set  aside  all  stories  of  persecution  carried  on  at  his  instigation. 
These  belong,  it  appears  to  me,  to  a  later  period.  His  own 
personal  devotion  and  fervour  of  spirit  made  him  an  altogether 
irresistible  apostle  of  his  faith.  I  see  no  evidence  of  anything  like 
it  in  the  after-times.  He  went  about  testifying  that  he  had  seen 
Qivan  in  Perun-turrai,  and  had  then  and  there  passed  from 
darkness  to  light.  He  thus  declared  to  all  what  he  fully  believed 
himself  to  have  seen  and  handled.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  but 
absolutely  sincere.  The  doctrines  that  he  taught  will  abundantly 
appear  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  his  disputes  with  the 
Buddhist  ^ni5.  (Note  IX.)  He  taught  the  people  that  there  was 
one  supreme  personal  God,— no  mere  metaphysical  abstraction, 
but  the  Lord  of  gods  and  men.  He  also  taught  that  it  was 
the  gracious  will  of  ^ivan  to  assume  humanity,  to  come  to  earth 
as  a  GurUf  and  to  make  disciples  of  those  who  sought  Him  with 
adequate  preparation.  He  announced  that  this  way  of  salvation 
was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community.    He  also  taught  very 


^  The  SantSjULgums  (Note  XI}. 
C 
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emphatically  the  immortality  of  the  released  soul— its  conscious 
immortality— as  he  said  that  the  virtual  death  of  the  soul  which 
Buddhism  teaches  is  not  its  release.  (Note  III.)  It  will  be  seen 
how  very  near  in  some  not  unimportant  respects  the  ^aiva  system 
approximates  to  Christianity;  and  yet  some  of  the  corruptions 
to  which  it  has  led,  by  what  almost  seems  a  necessity,  ^re 
amongst  the  most  deplorable  superstitions  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Here  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  is  abundantly  verified, 
'Corruptio  optimi  pessima.' 

Again,  the  ^aivites  led  the  way  in  the  propagation  of  their 
system  by  means  of  popular  songs.  Any  one  who  compares  the 
fervid  piety  of  our  sage's  very  beautiful,  and  generally  very  simple, 
l3rrics  will  feel  with  what  force  they  must  have  struck  the  chord 
that  vibrated  then  as  it  vibrates  still  in  millions  of  hearts.  '  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin/  and  no  one  can  read 
the  sage's  verses  without  profound  emotion.  Scarcely  ever  has 
the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  purity  and  peace  and  divine 
fellowship  found  worthier  expression. 

In  considering  the  poetry  of  Tiru  Manikka-Va9agar  the  Tamil 
student  must  feel  its  superiority  to  all  the  vast  collections  of  the 
Dgvaram,  although  the  authors  of  some  of  these  enjoy  perhaps 
a  wider  popularity  among  the  Tamil  people^.  Versions  can  of 
course  give  nothing  but  the  very  faintest  idea  of  the  earnestness 
and  grace  of  the  sage's  hymns.  They  cannot  be  rendered  into 
simple  prose  without  entirely  misrepresenting  them,  and  to  put 
them  rigidly  into  metre  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  exactness  in 
the  rendering.  In  this  translation  they  are  given  line  for  line, 
and  almost  word  for  word,  in  language  answering,  as  nearly 
as  I  know  how  to  shape  it,  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
Tamil  originals.  I  find  this  the  way  in  which  I  can  produce 
the  most  literal  version.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  influence  of 
these  poems  in  South  India  is  like  that  of  the  Psalms  among 
Christians,  and  that  they  have  touched  for  generations  the  hearts 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Tamil-speaking  people.  There  is  in 
them  a  strange  combination  of  lofty  feeling  and  spirituality  with 
what  we  must  pronounce  to  be  the  grossest  idolatry.  And  this 
leads  to  the  thought  that  in  the  Q^aiva  system  of  to-day  two 
things  that  would  appear  to  be  mutually  destructive  are  found 


^  It  U  Gwions  that  the  nge  it  not  mcntioiied  by  these  later  hymniits,  although  there  are 
tiaoee  of  hit  inflnenoe,  etpedally  in  Appar*t  fenrent  Tenet»  which  will  well  repay  the 
iMdtnt    See  especially  hit  Qb4ki  %^^m*i-mI  (C#«rri\  p.  1 1). 
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to  flourish  together,  and  even  to  strengthen  one  another.  The 
more  philosophical  and  refined  the  ^aivite  becomes,  the  more 
enthusiastic  does  he  often  appear  to  be  in  the  performance  of 
the  incongruous  rites  of  the  popular  worship.  In  general,  ^aivites 
pay  peculiar  adoration  to  two  distinct  idols,  leaving  out  of 
question  Gane9a  and  Suppiramanya,  the  so-called  sons  of  ^ivan. 
These  two  symbols  are  first  the  'liiigam'  with  the  'lingi,'  and 
secondly  the  image  of  ^ivan  accompanied  with  Uma,  whose 
form  is  generally  combined  into  one  with  his.  These  really 
represent  one  idea,  ^ivan  and  ^atti,  the  god  and  the  energy 
that  is  inseparable  from  him,  which  combine  to  create,  sustain, 
and  destroy  the  phenomenal  universe.    (Note  XIII.) 

It  is  sometimes  thought  and  said  that  the  idols  in  these 
temples  are  mere  signs,  representing  as  symbols  the  Divine 
Being  and  some  of  His  works  and  attributes.  This  is  not 
altogether  an  adequate  statement  of  the  case.  Each  image  by 
a  peculiar  service  which  is  called  Avdganam  (Sans.  Avdhanam 
=*  bringing  unto  0  becomes  the  permanent  abode  of  an  indwelling 
deify,  and  is  itself  divine.  The  worshippers,  as  will  be  seen  in 
our  legends,  seem  to  believe  that  the  images  of  the  god  consume 
the  food  presented  to  them,  and  are  strengthened  and  refreshed 
by  it  These  images  are  treated  and  spoken  of  as  living  and 
sentient  beings.  They  are  seen  to  smile,  to  lift  up  hands  to 
bless,  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to  issue  audible  com- 
mands^. Devout  and  enthusiastic  worshippers  amid  the  glare 
of  the  lamps  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  seem  to  be  carried 
away  so  as  to  entirely  identify  the  invisible  object  of  their 
thoughts  with  that  which  is  presented  before  their  eyes.  It  was 
certainly  so  with  our  poet.  If  it  be  remembered  that  some  of 
these  images  have  been  actually  worshipped,  tended,  garlanded, 
and  treated  as  human  beings,  for  a  thousand  years ;  that  each 
generation  has  done  them  service  and  lavished  gifts  upon  them ; 
that  they  are  connected  by  association  with  long  lines  of  saints 
and  sages ;  and  that  it  is  earnestly  believed  that  Qivan's  method  of 
gracious  manifestation  is  by,  and  through,  and  in  these, — as  what 
we  should  call  sacraments  of  his  perpetual  presence,— we  shall 
understand  with  what  profound  awe  and  enthusiastic  affection 
even  images,  to  us  most  unsightly,  can  be  beheld  by  multitudes 
of  good  and  excellent  people. 


'  In  the  PHrra^Ndnnurru,  62. 1 3,  regarding  a  desecrated  shrine,  it  is  said :  *  The  divinities^ 
erewhile  adored  with  festive  mnsic,  abandon  their  pillar-homes.' 
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And  somehow  the  error  and  folly  and  idolatry  often  seem  to  be 
but  the  poetic  accompaniments  of  what  is  mainly  most  worthy. 

Once  for  all,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  influence  of  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  is  to  be  traced  in  every  part  of  Manikka-Va9agar's 
poems,  ^ivan  takes  the  place  of  Krishna,  and  a  great  deal, 
which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  of  exceeding  value,  is  added ; 
while  much  unbefitting  and  obsolete  (I  must  be  pardoned  for 
a  candid  expression  of  feeling!)  Pauranic  m3rthology  and  legend 
is  dragged  in,  as  simple  poetic  embellishment  designed  to  please 
the  multitude.  I  should  advise  every  student  of  this  Tamil 
work  to  compare  it  even  verbally  with  that  greatest  of  Sanskrit 
productions. 

The  Jain  compositions  were  clever,  pointed,  elegant,  full  of 
satire  and  worldly  wisdom,  epigrammatic,  but  not  religious;  for  in 
the  Ndlcufiyaf^s  four  hundred  quatrains  there  is  no  mention  of 
God.  Even  in  the  sublime  Kurrats  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty 
couplets  there  are  but  ten  which  speak  of  a  Divine  Being.  The 
effect  therefore  of  these  songs — full  of  a  living  faith  and  devotion 
— was  great  and  instantaneous.  South  India  needed  a  personal 
God,  an  assurance  of  immortality,  and  a  call  to  prayer.  These  it 
found  in  Manikka-Vafagar's  compositions  ^ 


Note  VHI.  *  Bhakti/ 
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NOTE  I. 


Qivan's  Acts  or  Operations;  Thx  'Sacred  Sports'  of  the  God. 

In  the  Qaiva  legends  and  poems  three  kinds  of  actions  are  very  commonly 
referred  to  as  having  been  performed  by  Qivan,  and  each  of  these  requires 
consideration.    Sometimes  these  are  five.    (Hymn  I.  41-43 ;  III.  13.) 

1.  We  find  Qivan  perpetually  spoken  of  as  disporting  Himself  amidst  His 
subjects,  and  His  actions  are  often  represented  in  a  more  or  less  grotesque 
aspect.  This  idea  of  the  God  as  engaged  in  sport  quite  permeates  the  Qaiva 
system.  You  hear  the  minstrel  in  the  street  singing  Kelait  ande^  Kelaii  pinde 
— %lrf7f  ^r$9  %^lfi!  ft^  ('He  sports  in  the  world;  He  sports  in  the 
soul  '\  and  the  notion  is  explained  by  reference  to  His  omnipotence.  All 
His  operations  are  easy  to  Him,  involving  no  effort,  so  that  He  is  said  to  'act 
without  acting ' ;  and  thus  everything  is  the  sport  of  Qivan :  the  whole  universe 
is  bright  with  His  smile,  and  alive  with  His  joyous  movements.  This  is  so 
thoroughly  inwrought  into  the  system  that  such  names  as  '  Deceiver '  (Kalvar, 
«ar A/ir)  and  '  Maniac '  are  perpetually  given  to  the  God.  The  Puranam 
of  Madura,  containing  the  history  of  the  sixty-four  amusements  of  Qivan 
(fidgeS^BinuffL^p  Lfffiraau)),  illustrates  this.  Some  of  these  quasi-divine  sports 
seem  to  us  very  ridiculous,  but  we  are  required  by  our  Qaiva  friends  to  receive 
the  mystic  interpretation  of  each!  In  the  romantic  history  of  Mdnikka- 
Vofogar^  which  is  really  taken  from  hints  in  the  same  PurSnam,  the  change  of 
the  jackals  into  horses,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  God's  behaviour  as  a  labourer, 
are  somewhat  extreme  cases  of  this ;  but  are  not  quite  incapable,  I  suppose, 
of  a  serious  application. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  are  the  very  frequent  manifestations  of 
the  God  for  the  purpose  of  trying  His  votaries ;  and  in  several  of  these 
(not  translated)  the  God  is  represented  in  an  exceedingly  unfavourable  light. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  legends  there  runs  the  idea  that,  as 
there  were  innumerable  mendicants  assuming  the  conventional  garb  and 
appearance  of  the  God,  He  might  at  any  time  appear  to  any  of  His 
worshippers  in  such  a  form ;  and  thus  all  pious  souls  were  rendered  eager 
to  exercise  due  hospitality  to  Qaiva  mendicants,  as  they  knew  not  whether 
their  love  might  not  any  day  be  rewarded  by  receiving  the  visit  of  the  Master 
Himself.  One  of  these  stories  is  that  of  the  Ucwfy  devotee'  given  below.  Of 
course,  the  old  classical  stories,  such  as  that  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  are  of 
a  similar  kind. 
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3.  The  dancing  of  Qivan,  especially  in  the  Golden  Hall  at  (^ithamharam^  is 
connected  with  an  especial  legend  (which  we  give),  and  is  always  interpreted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sports  referred  to  above.  (Note  VII.)  His  dancing 
is  symbolical  of  His  perpetual  and  gracious  action  throughout  the  universe 
and  in  loving  hearts.  In  fact,  it  takes  us  back  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  pre- Aryan  demon,  or  Bhairava,  that  dances  in  the  burning-grounds, 
smearing  himself  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  adorning  himself  with  necklaces 
of  their  bones,  and  bearing  away  with  him  a  skull  as  a  trophy.  (Note  XI.) 
There  are  many  composite  elements  in  these  very  ancient  histories ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  allow  those  who  yet  regard  them  with  reverence  to  give  them  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  which  they  may  be  considered  susceptible. 

The  following  is  the  legend  of  the  'lowly  devotee,'  Qimi-tonda 
Nayanar : — 

In  the  town  of  Tim-^enkattan-kn^i)  in  the  Qora  land  [the  Tamil  country  round  abont 
Tanjore],  there  lived  a  man  called  ParaSjotiyar,  who  was  a  skilled  physician,  an  adept  in  the 
management  of  horses  and  elephants,  and  also  a  mighty  warrior.  But  he  was  a  saint  too. 
Day  and  night  this  noble  and  highly  gifted  man  meditated  on  the  perfections  of  ^ivan  the 
Supreme,  and  so  humbly  devoted  himself  and  his  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  poor  mendicant 
devotees  of  Qivan,  that  he  always  bore  the  name  of  the  '  lowly  devotee.* 

On  a  certain  occasion  he  had  gained  a  great  victory  for  his  Raja,  and  as  he  returned 
laden  with  rich  spoil  the  courtiers  sneeringly  told  the  king  that  it  was  the  singular  devotion 
of  the  brave  hero  to  his  God  that  had  gained  for  him  the  victory,  which  was  therefore  dae 
solely  to  the  favour  of  Qivan.  '  What,'  cried  the  Raja,  who  before  this  knew  nothing  of  the 
saintliness  of  his  Commander-in-Chief, '  have  I  exposed  so  great  a  saint  to  peril  of  death  in 
battle  for  my  petty  affairs  ?    He  shall  fight  no  more  1  * 

The  '  lowly  devotee '  replied  : '  Nay,  I  have  merely  performed  the  ancestral  duties  of  my 
caste.    No  evil  there,  though  I  slew  your  foes ! ' 

But  the  king,  giving  up  to  him  the  spoils  of  the  campaign,  released  him  at  once  from  all 
further  service,  and  bade  him  occupy  himself  henceforth  wholly  in  the  service  of  the  God, 
and  of  His  devotees.  So  the  Nayanar  [devotee]  went  home,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Qivan  in  the  temple  of  his  native  town.  And,  as 
domestic  virtue  is  the  highest  of  all  virtue  (^Kurral,  41-50),  he  married  a  lady  called 
NaAgaiyar  of  Tiru-venka^u,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  ^irala-devar.  At  five  years  of  age 
the  boy  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  ^ivan*s  sacred  books. 

Now  '  ^ivan  the  Supreme '  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  proof  of  the  love  of  His 
devotee,  and  to  test  especially  his  obedience :  and,  therefore,  from  among  the  various  forms 
the  God  assumes,  and  under  which  He  is  worshipped  by  the  six  Qaiva  sects,  he  chose  that  of 
Bhairava — 'the  terrible,  the  destroyer '—and  descended  from  Kailasa,  his  own  peculiar 
heaven,  in  that  dread  shape,  loaded  with  matted  hair,  his  body  smeared  with  ashes — 
weird  and  terrible.  Yet  he  seemed  a  holy  man,  though  of  the  most  repellent  type  of 
fanatical  mendicants.  The  '  lowly  devotee '  found  him  thus  seated  under  a  banyan  tree, 
and  immediately  discerning  the  sign  of  the  sacred  ashes,  went  to  offer  him  hospitality. 

The  disguised  one  inquires  :  *  Art  thou  the  renovmed  lowly  devotee?* 

The  Nayanar  meekly  replies :  *  The  servants  of  my  God  deign  in  love  to  style  me  so. 
I  have  sought  in  vain  to-day  for  guests  among  the  pilgrim-servants  of  our  God.  I  have  now 
found  thee.    Graciously  take  thy  holy  meal  in  my  house.* 

'  Thou  canst  not  find  me  the  food  I  need.' 

'  If  Qivan*s  servants  need  aught,  the  difficult  becomes  easy,  because  of  Him  whom  they 
serve ;  I  can  and  will  provide  whatever  thou  canst  require.* 

'  Once  in  six  months  I  eat  the  flesh  of  a  slain  victim :  this  is  the  day.* 

'  I  have  flocks  and  herds  ;  I  can  supply  and  offer  the  victim,  and  my  wife  shall  prepare 
the  food.' 

[To  an  orthodox  Qaivite  the  slaying  of  any  living  thing  is  a  great  crime ;  yet  this  devotee 
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is  represented  as  overcoming  his  natnral  repugnance  to  it  and  to  the  nse  of  animal  food^ 
because  he  believed  that  what  the  servant  of  Qivan  wished  must  somehow  or  other,  there  and 
then,  be  right.  The  whole  story— one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  religious  legends  of  South 
India — takes  ns  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  seems  to  illustrate  a  faith  resembling  his.] 

The  Bhairava  replies :  '  What  I  eat  must  be  a  human  victim.  It  must  be  five  years  of 
age,  its  limbs  without  a  blemish  ;  the  only  child  in  the  household ;  a  sacrifice  willingly 
offered.  Such  a  little  one  the  mother  must  herself  hold  with  joyous  mind  while  the  father 
slays.    Such  food  alone  I  eat  this  day.* 

'  Such  food,  if  THOU  require,  is  not  difficult  to  supply,*  replies  the  lowfy  devotUy  and 
hastens  homeward  with  cheery  countenance.  His  wife  meets  him  with  wifely  obeisance  at 
the  door,  and  asks :  '  What  does  the  holy  one  command  ? ' 

He  repeats  to  her  the  awful  words. 

She  asks :  '  Where  shall  such  an  offering  be  obtained  ?  * 

'  My  life,  my  wife/  says  he, '  for  much  wealth  might  even  such  a  one  be  bought,  but  where 
are  the  mother  and  father  able  with  glad  and  pious  mind  so  to  sacrifice  ?  It  must  be  our 
own  little  son,  and  it  is  we  who  must  so  offer  him  to  the  servant  of  the  God.* 

She^  with  a  like  unflinching  devotion,  consents,  and  adds :  '  Go ;  bring  from  the  school 
our  little  one,  bom  to  be  the  guardian  of  our  lives.* 

The  devotee,  with  pious  mind,  eagerly  hastens  to  the  school  .  .  .  [But  we  must  draw 
a  veil  here.  The  food  is  ready,  the  fearful  guest  brought  in,  and  the  &ther  with  courteous 
deference  begs  him  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice.] 

*  I  cannot  eat  alone.    None  so  worthy  to  share  with  me  as  thyself.' 

Another  plate  is  set  in  all  lowly  loving  obedience.  But  the  Bhairava  interposes  yet 
another  objection. 

<  Thou  hast  a  son,  let  him  eat  too.* 

'  My  son  cannot  help  us  in  this !  * 

'  Till  he  come  I  eat  not ;  go  seek,  call,  and  bring  him  here.* 

The  father  rises,  calls  the  mother,  and  they,  simply  obedient,  but  bewildered,  stand 
without  the  door  and  cry,  *  Come,  O  son.*  Then,  lo,  even  as  he  was  wont,  his  bright  eyes 
beaming  with  joy,  his  long  black  silken  curls  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  his  silver  anklets 
tinkling  as  he  runs,  their  son  is  seen  hastening  on,  and  rushes  into  his  mother's  arms. . .  . 
When  they  would  bring  him  in  to  the  presence  of  the  disguised  God  the  dread  guest  had 
vanished,  and  the  dish  was  empty,  bright,  and  clean.  It  had  all  been  delusion,  the  sport  of 
the  Deity ! 

No  death,  no  offering, — but  in  pious  will. 

Then,  because,  what  the  God  caused  them  to  seem  to  do  in  a  loving  ecstasy  was  right 
in  its  motive,  though  forbidden  in  itself,  all  the  gods  appeared  to  them  in  the  sky  and 
applauded  them ;  and  while  they  worshipped  in  speechless  rapture,  the  father,  mother,  son, 
and  nurse  were  carried  away  to  Kailasa,  there  to  adore  the  God,  and  Parvathi,  his  wife,  and 
Suppixamanya,  his  son,  in  bliss  unending  ^ 

NOTE    IL 

The  Mystic  Formula  of  the  Five  Letters  (or  Syllables);  The 

^AivA  Rosary. 

An  amazing  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  devising  a  quasi- 
magical  system  founded  on  these  five  Sanskrit  syllables.  The  following,  which  is 
Chapter  IX  of  Um^pathi's  great  work  entitled  'The  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace/  gives 
authoritatively  the  whole  mystery  of  *  The  Grace  of  the  Five  Letters,'  that  is, 
the  grace  gained  by  the  use  of  the  invocation  consisting  of  Qli-va-ya-na-ma 

'  In  the  Indian  Institute,  Oxford,  are  to  be  seen  printed  copies  of  various  editions  of  this 
work,  with  illustrations,  curiously  suggestive.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  two  palm-leaf 
MSS.  of  this  particular  legend,  one  of  which  is  a  very  spirited  dramatic  version.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  another  copy  of  this  latter. 


xl  NOTE   II. 

{:=  Adoration  to  ^ivan),  <  A  help  to  those  votaries  who  cannot  otherwise  attain 
to  the  bliss  of  mystic  quietude  (Samadhi).'  These  syllables,  with  their  various 
times  and  methods  of  recitation,  give  rise  to  many  subtle  disputations.  Much 
is  arbitrary,  the  method  is  cryptic,  and  very  much  seems  puerile ;  but  some 
REAL  TRUTH  is  hidden  in  the  symbols. 


Each  of  these  sections  consists  of  a  question,  an  answer  by  the  Guru  with 
its  comment&uy,  and  a  summary.  The  answer  is  the  Master's  teaching,  and 
is  a  couplet  of  exquisite  Tamil,  in  imitation  of  Tiruvalluvar.  (See  Pope's 
Kurral,  Introd.,  p.  vii.)  Under  different  heads  we  have  given  the  whole  loo 
couplets  of  this  work.    (See  p.  xciii.) 

The  Disciple  asks: 
If  the  nnntterable  nptore  has  not  been  gained  by  the  means  already  explained,  is  there 
any  other  method  ? 

LXXXI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
The  systems  of  grace,  the  Vedas,  and  other  sacred  scriptures, 
have  as  object  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  '  Five  Syllables.' 
Commentary.  The  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  '  Five  Letters*  b  the  Lord, 
the  Flock,  and  the  Bond.     Snch  is  the  condnsion  of  those  mighty  in  the  Agamas  (the 
twenty-eight  ^aira  Agamas),  the  Vedas,  and  other  sacred  books.    (Notr  XIL) 
iV*  Summary,  The  substance  of  all  Truth  is  included  in  the  '  Five  Letters.* 


What  does  this  penUd  of  letters  (syllables)  declare? 

LXXXIL 

The  King,  the  Energy,  the  Bond,  fair  May5,  Soul — 
all  these  are  contained  in  the  Om-garam. 

Com,  The  Piranavam  (see  Lex.  ^imm^A^  contains  within  it,  (i)  the  grace  of  ^ivan,  and 
(s)  of  Qata  (the  Divine  Energy,  Note  XIII),  with  the  (3)  knowledge  oiAifovam  (Note  XV)» 
and  (4)  of  £Edr  Maya,  and  (5)  of  the  Soul.  These  are  symbolized  by  the  *  Five  Syllables,*  and 
in  Om  the  whole  are  concentrated. 

Sum,  Here  is  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  mystic  Om,  which  is  the  subtile  form  of  the 
•  Five  Letters.*  

What  is  the  order  in  which  the  '  Five  Letters '  stand  ? 

LXXXIIL 
On  one  side  mystic  dance  of '  Weakness,'  on  the  other 
dance  of  mystic  *  Wisdom,'— Soul  between  the  two. 
Com,  The  syllables  Ma  and  Na  represent  the  energetic  whirl  of  Impurity  in  itself,  and 
as  operating  in  the  Soul ;  the  syllables  Qi  and  VA  represent  the  mystic  action  of  ^ivan  and 
of  Grace.    Between  these  stands  Ya,  which  represents  the  Soul^ 

[ne  *  dance '  is  the  divine  impulse  and  guidance  given  to  the  Soul  in  this  state  ofbonde^ty 
and  in  the  state  of  emancipation.    Note  L] 

Sum,  In  this  the  significance  of  the  <  Five  Letters*  is  explained. 

How  is  it  that  by  means  of  the  '  Five  Letters  *  the  Soul  does  not  (at  once)  obtain  the 

'Known*? 

LXXXIV. 

Ma  and  Na  prevail  over  the  mind ;  thus  it  returns  not  to  Him ; 

whenever  it  obtains  Qi  its  deeds  are  cancelled. 

*  See  Hymn  V.  196  note. 
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Com,  {This  couplet  admits  of  two  distinct  interpretations.  The  more  authoritative 
is  given,) 

When  Ma  and  Na,  which  are  'Impurity*  and  'Tirotham'  (fiCrr^,  NOTB  V),  bind  the 
Soul  tight  {fit- the  mind  is  dissipated)^  it  (the  Ya)  cannot  retnm ;  when  their  great  Bond 
is  loosed,  it  obtains  (^i^  which  is  supreme  blessedness. 

Sum.  The  Bond  and  the  method  of  rdease  are  shown  in  the  '  Five  Letters.' 

[Compare  Qi.  Pira.  II.  41  (p.  372).] 


How  is  it  that,  though  there  are  these  *  Five  Letters,*  Anayam  (Impurity)  does  not  depart  I 

LXXXV. 
WhQebewilderingpowersoftheveilerandlmpuritystandfirstyhowcan  it  depart? 
Not  unless  the  dominant  Aoavam  change  its  place. 

Com,  While  Na  and  Ma,  representatiTes  of  Tir5tham  and  Imparity,  are  pronounced  first, 
can  these  be  removed  ?    Put  these  after,  and  Qi  first :  then  Anavam  will  cease  to  obscure. 

Sum,  They  who  would  be  set  free  must  utter  the  formula  thus :  Qiv2ya-Nama,  and  not 
Nama-^i VIYA  \    [God  must  be  first !] 

[Compare  Un-Vij.,  44.]  

Will  Impurity  depart  from  those  who  repeat  the  '  Five  Letters  *  ? 

LXXXVI. 
Ah,  worship;  but  if  the  foundation  be  not  known, 

since  Qi  precedes  not,  Impurity  will  still  assert  itself. 

Com,  When  men  repeat  the  sacred  formula  unmindfiil  of  the  foundation,  which  is  Qivan, 
desire  will  reassert  itself,  still  clinging  to  Na  and  Ma, 

Sum,  Here  he  commiseFates  those  who  thus  recite  them,  and  still  suffer,  having  no 
JHvino  assistance,  

Why  is  this  pentad  of  letters  recited  thus  ? 

LXXXVII. 
If  i^ivan  come  first,  and  thou  so  recite  it, 

embodiment  will  cease.    This  is  your  method. 
Com,  If  the  devotee  recite  the  pentad  so  that  9^  ^u^d  Va  precede,  by  this  position  the 
embodiment  wUl  be  removed.    Thou,  O  disciple,  who  desirest  release,  recite  it  thus  1 
Sum.  This  teaches  that  the  released  say,  fi-vd-ya^na-ma^  and  never  Na-ma^fi-vd-ya. 


What  benefit  accrues  firom  this  order  of  recitation  f 

LXXXVin. 
Va  will  in  grace  give  ^i,  and  bring  prosperity.    To  such  souls 

this  is  the  spotless  Form  which  will  appear. 
Com,  When  thus  recited,  VX,  which  is  grace,  points  out  ^i,  whic|i  b  ^ivan,  and  estab- 
lishes Ya,  which  is  the  Soul,  in  the  abode  of  delight.    And  that  is  the  faultless,  sacred  form 
of  Qivan. 

Sum.  Here  the  significance  m  the  sacred  formula  of  VX  («the  Energy  of  Grace)  is  taught. 


How  will  that  soul  exist  in  the  heaven  of  liberation  f 

LXXXIX. 
No  longer  placed  between  the  spotless  Na  and  Va, 
the  Soul  will  stand  in  grace  between  Va  and  ^i. 

*  Idiom  permits  either;  but  the  orthodox  use  only  the  former.     Such  apparent  trifles 
divide  even  devout  people ! 
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Com,  The  Soal  {ya)  standing  no  longer  between  the  spotlets  (it  may  be  read  '  A9in  Na ' 
or  '  A9il  Na/  i.e.  spotted  or  spotless;  and  each  of  these  presents  an  orthodox  view  of  Tirotham) 
Na  and  Vd  (Catti),  now  sUnds  between  Va  and  ^i.     (Comp.  Note  V.) 

(7/  is  said  that  this  arrangement  must  be  learned  from  a  guru.) 

Sum.  This  defines  the  position  attained  by  those  who  rightly  nse  the  formula. 

[See  Un.  Vil.,  46.]  

Is  there  any  manifest  evidence  of  our  being  in  this  state  of  deliverance  f 

XC. 

The  sacred  writings  teach  in  every  possible  way  to  fix  the  mind 
on  the  path  that  leads  not  away  from  Him. 

Com.  The  sacred  writings  teach  us  all  methods,  so  that  we  should  ponder  them,  and 
never  forsake  the  sacred  influence  of  Qivan  and  of  His  Qatti. 

Sum.  This  couplet  sums  up  the  teaching  of  the  last  four  chapters  (VI-IX). 

[On  the  subject  of  the  <Five  Syllables'  the  remarks  of  Oldenbeig  {Buddha),  p.  37,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  There  has  always  been  among  men  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
mystic  power  of  quasi-sacred  syllables,  uttered  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  inherent  power  of 
spells  and  charms,  '  deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  tell,'  —some  such  a  feeling  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  illustrates  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Mmstrel.  In  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  U.  a  it  is 
said, '  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Saman  as  the  five  worlds.  The  hinkdra  is  the  eaxtfa, 
the  prastdva  the  fire,  the  u4gUha  the  sky,  the  pratihara  the  sun,  the  nidhana  heaven.  Let 
a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Saman  as  rain.  The  hinkdra  is  "  wind  (that  brings  the  rain) ; " 
the  prastdva  is  ''  the  cloud  is  come ; "  the  udgitha  is  "  it  rains ; "  the  pratihdra^  **  it  flashes, 
it  thunders ;  *'  the  nidhana^  "  it  stops."  There  is  rain  for  him,  and  he  brings  rain  for  others* 
who,  thus  knowing,  meditates  on  the  fivefold  Saman  as  rain.'  This  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
use  of  this  invocation  to  Qivan, — Nama^ivaya,— as  a  kind  of  magical  formula.  The  mtentioo, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  same,  to  emphasize  doctrines  and  to  bring  them  into  practical  working.] 

NOTE    III. 

The  Soul's  Emancipation  (cS®.    Mutti,  Qpfifi^  ^(fw). 
In  Sanskrit,  Miikli  or  Mbksha. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  (^aiva  Siddhanta  doctrine  of  Mutti,  or  the 
Soul's  final  emancipation  from  embodiment  (erlosung  von  den  weltlichm  handen^ 
— Seligkeit),  is  found  in  the  treatise  called  Qiva-Piraga9am  (S^UL9trstrfu))  by 
the  same  great  sage  UmSpathi  (I.  38,  &c.),  and  has  been  translated  (though 
from  a  very  imperfect  MS.)  by  Mr.  Hoisington  {American  Oriental  Soc,  Journal^ 
1854).  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  Qiva-fiana-bodham.  Mr.  J.  M.  Nalla-sami, 
a  learned  ^aivite  of  Madras,  has  recently  published  a  translation  of  Qiva-fiana- 
bodham,  with  valuable  notes,  which  is  a  most  useful  compendium. 

Ten  faulty  (or  imperfect)  theories  of  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  wished 
for  by  all  Hindus,  are  enumerated  in  these  works,  or  in  the  commentaries  on 
them: — 

(i)  There  is  the  bliss  aspired  to  by  the  Lokayattar  ('  Worldlings ').  This 
is  simply  gross  sensual  enjoyment  in  this  world.  These  heretics  are  con- 
tinually attacked  in  the  Siddhanta  books.  [See  Sarva-dar9ana-saiigraha 
(Trfibner's  Series).]  They  were  atheistic  Epicureans,  followers  of  Chdrvaka 
(Note  XIV). 

(a)  There  is  the  cessation  of  the  five  Kandhas.  This  is  the  Buddhist 
Nin^na,  and  is  always  considered  by  Tamil  authors  to  be  mere  annihilation. 
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The  South-Indian  view  of  Buddhism  is  illustrated  in  Note  IX.     (Sarva- 
dar9ana«sahgraha,  p.  31.) 

(3)  The  destruction  of  the  three  (or  eight)  qualities  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  final  emancipation  by  some  Jains,  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  atheistic 
SSnkhjra  system.  This  would  reduce  the  human  Soul  to  the  condition  of  an 
unqualified  mass»  a  mere  chaos  of  thought  and  feeling. 

(4)  There  is  the  cessation  of  deeds  by  mystic  wisdom.  This  is  the  system 
of  Prahhakara  (Sarva-dar9ana-sahgraha,  p.  184).  The  deeds  mentioned  are 
'all  rites  and  services  whatsoever.'  The  devotee  becomes  in  this  case,  so  the 
Qaivite  urges,  like  a  mere  image  of  clay  or  stone. 

(5)  *'  Mutti '  is  represented  by  some  ^aiva  sectaries  as  consisting  in  the 
removal  from  the  Soul  of  all  impurity,  as  a  copper  vessel  is  supposed  to  be 
cleansed  fi-om  verdigris  by  the  action  of  mercury.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
abstruse  reasoning  about  the  pollution  aforesaid.  '  Copper  is  not  really  in  this 
sense  purified  by  the  removal  of  the  green  stain  on  its  surface ;  the  innate 
weakness  of  the  metal  is  in  its  constant  liability  to  this  defilement.  Gold  is 
never  coated  by  such  impure  matter.  Copper  will  always  be  so ;  it  is,  as  it 
were,  congenital.  Now  these  sectarians  preach  that,  by  the  grace  of  Qivan, 
the  innate  corruption  of  the  Soul  may  be  removed,  from  which  will  necessarily 
follow  permanent  release  from  all  bonds.'  This  seems  to  resemble  very  closely 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  sanctification  of  the  souls  of  men  by  divine  grace 
infiised.  The  Siddhanta^  however,  insists  upon  it  that  for  ever,  even  in  the 
emancipated  state,  the  power  of  defilement,  the  potentiality  of  corruption, 
remains  (i.e.  ^pdgam  is  eternal').  This  corruption  cannot,  it  is  true,  operate 
any  longer  in  the  emancipated  condition ;  but  it  is  still  there, — dead,  unillu- 
minated,  the  dark  part  of  the  Soul,  turned  away  from  the  central  light,  like  the 
unilluminated  part  of  the  moon's  orb.  Personal  identity,  and  the  imperfec- 
tions necessarily  clinging  to  a  nature  eternally  finite,  are  not  destroyed  even 
in  MtUH, 

(6)  Another  class  of  Qaiva  sectaries  taught  that  in  emancipation  the  body 
itself  is  transformed,  irradiated  with  Qivan's  light,  and  rendered  immortal.  This 
system  supposed  that  intimate  union  with  Qivan  transmuted  rather  than  sancti- 
fied the  Soul. 

(7)  There  is  then  the  system  of  the  Veddniis^  who  taught  that  the  absolute 
union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  its  commingling  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  the  air  in  a  jar  becomes  one  with  the  circumambient  air  when  the 
jar  is  broken,  was  Muiii.    But  here  personality  is  lost. 

(8)  The  doctrine  of  Palkariyam  (followers  of  Bhdskara)  is,  that  in 
emancipation  there  is  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  human  Soul,  which  is 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  supreme  essence. 

(9)  There  were  some  Qaivites  who  taught  that  in  emancipation  the  Soul 
acquires  mysdc  miraculous  powers;  that,  in  fact,  the  emancipated  one  is 
80  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  that  he  is  able  to  gain 
possession  of  and  exercise  miraculous  powers,  which  are  called  the  eight 
'  Siddhis.'  Persons  professing  to  wield  such  magical  powers  are  not  unfre- 
qnendy  found  in  India,  and  there  is  in  them  very  often  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  fraud. 
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(lo)  There  were  also  some  who  taught  that  in  emancipation  the  Soul 
becomes,  like  a  stone,  insensible.  This  stationary,  apathetic  existence,  if 
existence  it  tan  be  called,  is  the  refuge  of  the  Soul  from  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  of  embodiment. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  faulty  theories,  the  true  doctrine  of  emancipation 
is  thus  defined:  When  the  Soul,  finally  set  free  from  the  influence  of  three/old 
defilement  through  the  grace  of  (^tvan^  obtains  divine  wisdom^  and  so  rises  to  live 
eternally  in  the  conscious,  full  enjoyment  of  Qivatls  presence^  in  conclusive  bliss, 
this  is  BMANaPATiON,  according  to  the  Siddhdnta  philosophy,  (See  T.  A.  P.  75, 
in  Note  VI.) 

NOTE  IV. 
The  'Guru.'     (Sans,  ^il^^ venerable) 

The  Guru  plays  a  most  important  part  in  all  Hindu  religion.  He  is  the 
'venerable'  preceptor,  master,  and  embodied  god.  In  the  ^iva  system  His 
dignity  culminates.  He  is  one  who  in  successive  embodiments  has  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  to  final  deliverance  (Mutti),  and  is  now  in  His  last  stage  of 
embodiment  (Note  V).  Qivan  lives  in  Him,  looks  lovingly  on  the  meet 
disciple  through  His  eyes,  blesses  with  His  hands,  with  His  mouth  whispers 
into  the  disciple's  ear  the  mystic  words  of  initiation,  and  crowns  with  the  lotus 
flowers  of  His  feet  the  bowed  head  of  the  postulant,  who  thus  is  to  become  as 
his  Master.    (See  Hymn  IV.  95.) 

The  exact  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ten  couplets,  being 
Chapter  V  in  UmSpathi's  authoritative  work,  *  The  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace ' 
(  fi^^cSLLuajar), 

The  Form  of  Grace. 
This  chapter  speaks  of  grace  in  the  form  of  the  Guru  (divine  Teacher), 
Who  is  mystic  knowledge  made  manifest.     This  manifestation  is  the  '  fruit  of 
the  Grace  '  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter.    (See  Note  VI  for  Chapter  IV.) 

CHAPTER  V. 
The  Discipk  asks: 
Who  comes  when  twofold  deeds  are  balanced  f    [Qatti-nibitham,  Note  V.] 

XLI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Grace  that  in  the  times  of  ignorance  abode  within ; 

now  made  manifest  by  visible  signs, — the  King  who  departs  not 

Com.  While  man  was  in  this  state  of  ignorant  bondage  He  by  latent  grace  abode  withm ; 
now  the  Divine  Lord,  the  very  centre  of  knowledge,  appears  in  bodily  shape  as  a  Gam. 
Neither  firom  before  the  eyes,  nor  from  within  the  Soul,  does  this  King  henceforth  depart. 

«SWm.  Divine  grace  assumes  the  form  of  a  Guru. 


Is  it  essentially  neoessaxy  that  He  Himself  should  come  as  Guru  f    Will  not  learned 

men  suffice! 

XLII. 

None  can  know  the  disease  within  but  those  of  the  household. 

Can  the  outer  world  discern  it  too  f 

Cent.  In  any  house  if  one  be  diseased,  those  in  the  house  will  be  aware  of  it,  but  the 
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distant  world  knows  it  not ;  so,  if  Qivan,  who  dwells  within  the  Soul,  come  as  a  Guru,  our 
disease  shall  be  healed. 

Sum.  This  removes  the  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  Qivan's  advent  as  a  Garu. 


Can  all  recognise  the  Gnm  thus  appearing  ? 

XLIU. 
Who  bom  on  this  earth  is  able  to  discern  such  a  Divine 
Dispenser  of  grace  not  ever  given  before  ? 

Ccm,  He  perfonned  the  works  of  creation,  preservation,  destruction,  and  'veiling* 
(NOTS  Xin,  Qatti)  without  any  manifest  appearance;  but  now  His  work  of  grace  b 
performed  in  a  way  not  knovm  before,  while  He  wears  a  human  form  as  a  robe,  and  thus 
conceals  Himself.    This  men  know  not. 

Sum.  Men  think  of  the  Guru,  who  is  Qivan  Himself  made  manifest,  as  though  He  were 
m  mere  man  like  themselves. 

How  is  it  that  inferior  souls  know  not  the  Guru  f 

XLIV. 
Souls  immersed  in  the  false  darkness  of  sense-perception  cannot  see  the  two: 

teachings  of  Grace  divine  and  the  Teacher. 
Com.  Those  who  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  fleeting,  worldly  enjoyments,  and  whose  under^ 
standings  are  veiled  by  the  darkness  of  Anavam  (Notb  XV),  cannot  know  the  two  great 
tmths  of  the  blessedness  of  mystic  Wisdom,  and  of  the  grace  embodied  in  the  Guru,  by  which 
it  may  be  reached.    [Comp.  Bhagavad-Gita  IX.  ii.] 
Sum.  The  reason  for  mai*s  ignorance  of  the  Guru. 


Is  it  necessary  that  His  sacred  form  should  be  visible  like  ours  f 

XLV. 
The  world  does  not  discern  the  bodily  form 

as  the  cloak  assumed  to  take  and  hold  men  fast. 

Cms.  It  is  common  in  the  world  to  ensnare  beasts  and  birds  by  exhibiting  their  own 
shape  as  a  lure.  Here  men  would  dread  any  appearance  manifestly  Divine ;  and  so  Grace 
clothes  itself  in  a  human  dress,  beneath  which  men,  alas  1  £dl  to  discern  the  Divine. 

Sum,  In  this  and  the  two  preceding  verses,  the  ignorance  of  men  in  not  recognizing  the 
Guru  is  reproved. 

May  not  any  teacher  be  thus  a  cloaked  image  of  (}vnji  1 

XLVI. 
What  would  thus  accrue  ?   Who  knows  anything  ? 

Seek  Him,  and  be  freed.   The  true  meaning  is  known  only  from  Him. 

C(Mf.  Whether  you  ordinarily  rely  upon  a  particular  Guru,  or  not,  signifies  nothing;  seek 
Him  who  alone  can  interpret  the  truth.  So  only  can  you  escape  from  impurity  and  emerge 
into  pure  lig^. 

Sum,  The  real  meaning  of  any  scientific  treatise  cannot  be  understood  without  the 
aasistanoe  of  the  true  Teacher.    

Is  it  not  enough  that  divine  Grace  u  the  core  of  your  knowledge  t    Must  He  come  as 

a  Gum  toot 

XLVII. 

When  snake-poison  has  entered  the  system, — not  the  mere  presence  of 

the  *  Mangib,' — 

A  skilful  physician  is  necessary  to  remove  the  poison. 
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Com,  The  myftic  trt  of  the  snake-charmer  it  necessary  to  core  cme  bitten  by  a  poisonoiu 
serpent  Thns  a  Guru  bearing  (^ivan's  very  image  most  look  upon  us  with  the  eye  of  mystic 
Wisdom,  and  darkness  will  disappear,  not  otherwise. 

Sum,  The  Bond  is  only  loosed  by  the  divine  Teacher. 


Is  this  His  gracious  mani^BStation  as  a  Teacher  for  all,  or  for  one  dasB  only? 

XLVIIL 
To  those  become  a-kalar  He  gives  precious  gifts  of  grace,  and  cancels  deeds. 

To  those  still  ga-kalar^  as  a  Guru,  He  gives  His  grace. 
Com.  To  the  VUlMdnorkafar  and  to  the  Prufaiyd-Aa/ar\  who  are  freed  from  Kalai 
(sense-deception).  He  reveals  Himself  in  their  inner  consciousness,  and  removes  JtfovamK 
To  others,  in  the  form  of  a  Guru,  He  comes  and  bestows  grace.    [Comp.  p.  Ikxx.] 

Sum.  This  shows  why,  and  for  the  sake  of  whom.  He  puts  on  the  vestment  of  humanity. 


Cannot  salvation  be  effected  without  the  coming  of  the  Guru? 

XUX. 
Who  can  know  unless  the  gracious  Revealer  of  the  wide 

extended  way,  the  great  Knower,  shall  appear  ? 
Com.  Unless  the  Lord,  possessed  of  the  wisdom  surpassing  the  six  Attuva',  and  the 
Revealer  of  the  way  of  release,  shall  come  in  the  form  of  a  Guru,  who  can  know  these  things  7 
Sum.  The  knowledge  of  the  really  existent  can  only  be  given  by  the  manifested  Lord, 
possessed  of  perfect  knowledge. 

Is  it  necessary  that  He  should  come  in  the  form  of  another  devotee  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  He  is  within  my  sentient  mind  ? 

L. 

Mystic  knowledge  may  visit  us  without  His  intervention — 
when  the  fair  crystal  kindles  fire  without  the  sunl 

Com,  The  crystal  may  be  faultless,  but  will  not  act  as  a  burning  glass  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun ;  even  so  divine  and  mystic  Wisdom  alters  not  the  mind,  whatever  knowledge  it  may 
possess,  without  the  Guru,  who  Is  Qivan's  grace  made  manifest 

Sum.  In  this  it  is  taught  that  religious  knowledge  has  no  excellence  without  the  teaching 
of  the  Guru. 

NOTE   V. 
(^ATTi-NiBATHAii :  ^^fiSufffiih^  "^ffw  fwijjt  =  '  Cessation  0/ Energy.* 

The  souls  of  men  are  found  here  in  a  state  of  bondage  called  the  '  com- 
bined state'  {ui/BUi),  The  Qaiva  SiddhSnta  system  traces  their  passage  thence 
into  the  '  free,  eternally  emancipated  state '  {qpfifi).  The  eternal  Soul  was,  by 
a  gracious  interposition  of  the  Supreme,  made  subject  to  vanity,  combined  with 
material  forms,  and  launched  forth  into  a  world  of  action,  in  order  that,  the 
efifect  of  deeds  (eternal,  h  parte  ante)  being  removed  or  cancelled,  the  Soul 
might  at  length  be  enlightened  by  special  grace,  and  so  become  gradually 
disentangled  and  purified ;  the  consummation  of  which  is  Mutti  (Note  III), 
or  final  emancipation,  and  mystic,  ineffable,  eternal  union  with  ^van*. 

«  T.  A.  P.,  Chapter  H,  in  Note  XH.  .    •  Note  XV. 

*  This  word  is  an  adaptation  of  Sans.  AdhvA,  and  expresses  the  physiological  elements 
of  all  being.    The  idea  is  obsolete.  / 

«  See  Pope*s  Ndla4iyiir,  ch.  xi.  pp.  66-69. 
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In  this  second  stage  of  embodiment,  the  passage  into  which  is  the  great 
crisis  in  the  Soul's  secular  pilgrimage,  it  is  prepared  for  the  third  and  final 
stage.  The  man  is  now  no  longer  of  the  world,  but  a  devotee  (Jfvan-muttan, 
ff««r^^«r),  emancipate,  yet  in  the  flesh :  one  in  whom  a  great  work  of 
grace  is  being  wrought,  and  is  near  to  its  consummation.  Comp.  Theologia 
Germanica',  ch.  xxviii.  This  work,  dated  about  1350,  by  an  unknown 
Christian  saint,  who  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Umd-paihi  (Note  VII,  and 
p.^xciii),  should  be  studied  by  all  earnest '  seekers  after  truth '  I 

In  Bhagavad-Gita,  ch.  ii,  this  state  of  Jivan-mutti  is  described.  It  is 
called  ^thi  {fnmfi,  Hlfff)^  '  repose.'  The  next  and  final  stage  is  Nirvanam 
(fi|4Tlt>  iSff^ffeodnh  ='  blowing  out '),  which  is  used  for  Muf/i. 

In  the  Sankhya  KSiikSL  (LXVII)  this  doctrine  of  Jivan-mutti  (or  QSnthi)  is 
enunciated :  '  By  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge  the  causes  of  deeds,  virtuous 
and  otherwise,  cease  (oJStew  jjf^/jt^).  Yet  for  awhile  the  body  lasts  on,  as 
a  potter's  wheel  continues  for  a  time  to  revolve  after  the  impulse  has  ceased : 
sanskdra  vafoi  chakrabhramavat  dhfita  farirah* 

In  the  Sankhya  aphorisms  of  Kapila,  Book  III.  78-83,  the  subject  is 
discussed:  'The  emancipated  sage  goes  on  livings  as  the  potter's  wheel 
revolves  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  motive  inertia  resulting  from 
previous  action.  This  is  necessary;  for  such  a  livings  yet  liberated^  sage  is  the 
only  competent  teacher — ^the  only  Guru.' 

The  steps  by  which  the  devotee  has  reached  this  threshold  of  a  new 
existence  are ' — 

(i)  His  being  awakened  by  the  energy  (Qatti)  of  Qivan,  which  is,  in  inten- 
tion and  in  fact,  entirely  gracious;  but  as  it  arouses  the  Soul  to  painful 
conflicts  in  varied  experiences  of  successive  embodiments,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
an  energy  of  (divine)  anger  (Tirotham), 

(2)  The  second  step  was  his  coming  under  the  power  of  MSya,  both  pure 
and  impure  (matter  or  its  underlying  essence,  and  sense  organization),  whereby 
he  has  obtained  successive  bodies,  spheres  of  being,  organs,  and  experiences. 
In  these  embodiments  he  has  consumed  the  fiiiit  of  his  works, — those  which 
are  actually  his,  and  those  which  have  been  imputed  to  him  and  laid  upon 
him  by  the  Supreme  Power  (by  an  eternal  fate). 

(3)  The  third  step  is,  that  the  impurities  in  which  from  all  eternity  the 
Soul  has  been  involved  have  thus  'ripened,'  or  their  fruits  have  become 
mature  (tjoeo^ufiuffsth).  This  is  an  idea  profound  and  far-reaching,  but  which 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend.  It  rests  upon  a  figure.  The  Soul  has  to 
partake  of  the  results  of  these  deeds  which  are  its  eternally  destined  inheritance. 
This  is  compared  to  the  eating  of  fruit;  but  these  fruits  can  only  be  eaten  when 
they  are  ripe,  when  the  Soul  has  been  placed  in  circumstances  where  their 
whole  efiect  and  deserts  have  been  brought  out  and  experienced.  The  whole 
effect  of  any  deed  is  slowly  evolved  and  matured,  and  the  Soul  must  encounter. 


'  Theologia  Germanica.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Susanna  Winkwoith.  With 
a  prefiux  by  Charles  Kingsley.    Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Series. 

'  The  corresponding  Buddhistic  formula  is  hiiU'prabhava'dharmam^  or  in  Tamil  9^mi^9. 
Comp.  Mani-Megalai  I.  4. 
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from  aeon  to  aeon,  these  mysterious  powers  which  constitute  its  destiny,  in  all 
their  developements  and  in  their  fullest  maturity. 

(4)  In  the  fulness  of  the  time,  as  the  fourth  step,  there  comes  a  '  balancing 
of  deeds.'  (T.A.P.  51.)  The  notion  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  point  m 
time  when  the  sins  and  merits  that  cling  to  the  Soul  and  are  its  fate,  become 
equal,  and  balance  one  another,  or  are  made  equal  by  the  grace  of  the  Supreme. 
There  are  now  gathered  into  one  the  three  kinds  of  deeds,  the  eternal  accumu- 
lations of  fate,  the  assignment  for  expiation  during  the  present  birth,  and  those 
which  will  yet  accrue  before  the  consummation  is  gained.  These  threefold 
deeds  are  at  once  canceUed ;  and,  freed  from  them,  the  Soul  enters  upon  its 
last  stage  of  embodied  existence.  (See  Pope's  NaladiySr^  ch.  xL  pp.  66-69, 
KARMMA.) 

(5)  The  energy  of  Qatti,  which  is  commonly  called  '  the  veiling '  energy 
(Ttrdtham)y  is  now  changed  into  a  gracious  energy  of  enlightenment  and 
repose  from  physical  perturbations;  this  is  called  Qiva-9atti-nibatham,  or 
cessation  of  Qvan's  *  veiling '  energy.    (Note  XIII  on  Qatti.) 

(6)  And  thus  the  Soul  passes  into  another  human  form,  of  the  purest  and 
most  orthodox  Qaiva  lineage,  and  is  in  the  third  and  pure  state.  Its  course 
and  discipline  therein  must  be  considered  in  another  place. 

NOTE  VI. 
Grace. 
The  prominence  given  in  the  Qaiva  SiddhSlnta  to  the  operations  of  Divine 
Grace  is  remarkable.  The  Tamil  word  {^(S^)  ^rid  is  used  in  every  sense 
given  to  Xilfpir  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  *19t  ^^  ^^  Hebrew.  As 
MSnikka-V39agar  uses  the  word  constantly,  I  have  translated  Um§pathi's 
Chapter  IV,  and  append  it. 

(^  The  remedy  for  Anavam  is  Aruf:  SK5&^(3  "^'^  ^(^9r\  (Non  XV.) 


The  Fruit  of  DlYine  Grace. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
The  Nature  of  Grace. 
This  treats  of  divine  and  mystic  Wisdom  imparted  in  the  shape  of  Grace. 
In  order  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  Anavam,  and  to  show  the  way  of  deliverance, 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  the  remedy  for  Anavam,  is  here  expounded. 

The  DiscipU  asks: 
What  is  meant  by  the  '  dawning  of  the  day  ^ '  f 

XXXI. 

7%4  Guru  answers: 
Than  Grace  is  nothing  greater;  as  in  this  world 

nothing  is  greater  than  that  one's  soul  requires. 
Cam.  There  is  nothing  gieater  than  Divine  Grace.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  luX 
that  in  the  world  the  things  each  one  needs  and  desires  are  to  him  the  greatest 
Sum.  Here  the  dignity  of  Grace  is  shown. 

^  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  17/  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.* 
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Explain  how  Grace  operates. 

XXXII. 

Grace  as  the  sun  appears,  and  sheds  everywhere 
great  light  for  deeds  and  their  effects. 

Cam,  There  are  'deeds  (Karmma)  of  accomulation '  {(^aHfitam)\  there  are  also  'deeds 
ripe  for  firmtion  in  the  present  birth '  {IHrdraitam)\  there  are  also  '  deeds  now  accumnlating 
within  man's  consdoosness '  {Jgamiyam),  Grace  sheds  everywhere  light  for  the  performance 
of  new  deeds,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  former  deeds ;  even  as  the  sun  by 
sheddmg  light  enables  men  to  accumulate  and  to  enjoy. 

Sum.  Here  it  is  stated  that  Gracb  is  the  source  of  all  action. 

There  is  an  ambiguitj  in  the  couplet.  It  seems  to  read :  '  increase  and  consumption  of 
deeds ' ;  L  e.  '  Qivan's  Grace,  through  the  operation  of  His  Qatti,  affords  light  of  under- 
standing by  which  men  (otherwise  utterly  unintelligent)  perform  the  actions  of  life,  thus  at 
once  accumulating  new  stores  of  deeds  (meritorious  or  sinlul)|  and  experiendng  (eating, 
consuming)  the  fruit  of  deeds  done  in  former  organizations.' 

The  whole  doctrine  is  epitomised  in  Pope's  Ndia4iySr,  pp.  66^9. 


If  one  should  say,  *No  need  for  Grace  to  effect  these  results;  the  soul  of  man  can  do  its  own 
work*  what  is  your  reply ? 

XXXIII. 

The  flesh  knows  nothing,  and  the  soul  knows  nothing  of  itself: 
since  these  know  nothing ;  who,  of  himself,  can  know  ? 

Cam,  The  material  elements  of  the  pheoomenal  universe  are  unintelligent';  souls 
hare  no  Imowledge  of  their  0¥m ;  therefore,  if  Grace  do  not  take  cognizance  of  their 
state,  and  impart  to  them  mystic  knowledge,  whence  can  they  in  this  world  obtain  saving 
knowledge? 

Sum.  In  this  is  given  the  answer  to  those  who  say  that  Grace  needs  not  to  know,  or 
take  cognizance  of,  the  Soul :  It  needs  to  know  that  it  may  make  known  1 


How  is  it  that  souls  are  in  ignorance  of  the  Grace  which  thus  guides  them? 

XXXIV. 
As  fish  in  the  sea  of  milk  conduct  themselves,  though  with  Grace  endowed, 

souls  sink  back  in  the  sea  of  bewilderment. 
Com,  As  fish  in  the  '  sea  of  milk '  not  drinking  of  it,  seek  lesser  fish  for  food,  so  souls, 
even  in  the  sea  of  Grace,  through  bewilderment  know  not  Qivan's  Grace  1    They  seek  the 
mean  enjoyments  of  earth,  while  spiritual  delights  and  divine  communion  are  disregarded. 
Sum,  Here  the  degradation  and  suffering  of  souls  even  amid  Qivan's  Grace  is  shown. 


How  is  it  that  souls  know  not  His  gift  of  knowledge  ? 

XXXV. 

A  traveller  oft  knows  not  the  helper  drawing  nigh. 

The  five  senses  know  not  the  soul  to  which  they  are  instruments  of  perception. 
So  the  soul  knows  not  its  Lord. 

Com,  Like  one  who  walking  by  the  way  is  not  aware  of  a  helper  that  has  drawn  nigh ; 
the  soul  is  not  known  by  the  five  senses  it  employs.  Even  so  souls  know  not  the  Grace 
Which  is  their  life  and  illuminator. 

Sum,  Here  also  the  ignorance  of  souls  in  regard  to  the  help  and  direction  of  Grace 
is  shown.  ' 

'  Note  XII,  T.  A.  P.  [17],  p.  Ixxxi. 
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What  illustntes  the  sours  ignorance  of  the  way  it  is  guided  f 

XXXVI. 
Men  know  not  that  earth  upholds  them  as  they  tread ; 
so  embodied  souls  know  not  Grace  that  inspires. 
Com.  Men  who  walk  on  the  earth  say  of  themselves,  *  we  walk/  and  think  not  that  it  is 
the  earth  which  upholds  them ;   so,  in  this  world,  though  embodied  souls  are  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  they  reflect  not  that  it  is  Grace  that  works  all  in  them. 
Sum,  The  insensibility  of  souls. 


Can  they  by  seeking  discover  Grace  ? 

XXXVII. 
Those  who  have  lost  the  mountain,  lost  the  earth,  lost  the  sky, 

and  lost  themselves  are  alike  I 
Com.  Such  is  the  state  of  men, — who  on  the  mountain,  behold  it  not ;  on  the  earth,  see 
it  not;  in  the  sky,  know  it  not ;  possessed  of  Divine  guiding  wisdom,  discern  it  not ;  and, 
finally,  are  ignoxant  of  their  own  being  1 

Sum,  The  bewilderment  attendant  upon  embodiment 


How  is  it  that  men  wander  ignorant  of  Grace  ? 

XXXVIII. 
The  way  of  men  under  the  tyranny  of  falsehood  is  like  that  of  him  who 
stands  in  the  flood  with  parched  tongue  ; 
or  like  his  who  after  the  dawning  is  in  darkness  still. 
Com,  It  is  possible  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  sweetest  water  without  tasting  it, 
and  so  to  remain  parched  with  thirst.    It  is  also  sometimes  the  case  that  fools  are  bewildered 
as  in  the  dark,  even  when  day  has  dawned.    So,  those  that  are  under  the  power  of  deceit  taste 
not  the  Grace,  and  see  not  the  light  of  the  Lord. 
Sum,  The  fault  is  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  Him  I 


How  can  this  ignorance  be  removed  f 

XXXIX. 

Hear  with  undistracted  mind !     This  folly  is  that  of  the  cat 

standing  on  the  milk-pan,  and  springing  at  the  insect  on  the  wall. 

Com.  We  should  calmly  and  collectedly  listen  to  the  teachings  of  Grace.  The  folly  that 
listens  with  divided  mind  is  like  that  of  the  cat,  which  having  reached  the  milk  vessel,  and 
standing  on  its  edge,  drinks  not  the  sweet  milk,  but  darts  at  the  wall  in  pursuit  of  a  worthless 
spider  at  the  risk  of  its  life,  breaking  the  vessel  in  the  spring^ 

Sum,  This  and  the  four  preceding  couplets  illustrate  the  assutance,  governance,  and 
support  of  Grace  which  souls  are  ignorant  of,  and  so  incur  loss.  The  common  title  of  these 
five  couplets  is  *•  Soul's  Fault' 

Is  this  not  known  to  the  unthinking  also  f 

XL. 
How  can  'deliverance*  be  attained  by  empty  souls  that  have  no  real 

sympathy  with  Grace,  though  theirs  from  eternity? 
Com,  From  everlasting  ages  until  this  day  have  they  been  recipients  of  Grace,  but  not  in 


^  The  cat  makes  a  spring  at  an  insect  If  it  catch  the  prey,  it  is  but  poor  food ;  and  if  it 
miss,  its  labour  is  lost,  and  the  milk  vessel  thrown  down  and  broken ;  so  Souls  do  not  hide 
themselves  within  the  Grace  which  from  eternity  is  conjoined  with  their  being,  and  thus 
fail  to  obtain  the  supreme  delight. 
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the  letst  have  they  come  under  its  influence,  and  are  thus  souls  devoid  of  good ;  how  can  such 
obtain  Dbliveranck  ? 

Sttm,  This  couplet  reproves  those  who,  though  recipients  of  ^ivan*s  Grace,  yield  not  to 
its  influence,  and  seek  not  final  'deliverance'    [Comp.  Gita  II.  5^-64.] 


In  continuation  of  Note  VI  we  add  Tiru-arul-payan,  Chapters  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  and  X,  completing  the  system  as  sung  in  the  TiruvS9agam.  This  was 
the  saint's  supposed  experience.    The  whole  will  repay  much  study  ^. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  First  Step — The  Way  of  Knowledge:   Anma-tari^anam,  'Soul's 

Enlightenment.' 

Tbs  teaches  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  understand  the  Reality  of 

things,  that  is  Pathi.     Since  this  is  by  grace,  it  naturally  follows  the  chapter 

that  treats  of  that  subject.    (Notes  IV  and  XII.)    Nalla-sami  Piljai's  note  on 

this  chapter  is  exhaustive. 

TAe  Disciple  asks: 

When  will  He  come  as  a  Gnni  ? 

LI. 

The  Guru  answers: 

When  the  vast  mass  of  twofold  deeds  is  balanced, 
the  'Energy'  of  the  King  shall  exert  its  power. 

C^m,  When  the  time  arrives  in  which  opposing  sins  and  merits  exactly  coonterbalance 
one  another,  Qivan's  gracious  emancipating  Energy  shall  begin  Her  work.  (Note  V,  p.  xlviii.) 

Sum,  Here  we  are  taught  that  for  the  understanding  of  the  Reality  the  Divine  Energy  is 
imparted  as  needed. 

When  the  Lord  appears  as  a  Guru  what  will  He  teach  f 

LII. 
The  One,  the  manifold,  darkness,  deeds,  twofold  MSyai : 

these  He  will  show  us  as  entities  from  everlasting. 
Cam.  There  are  six  entities  which  have  no  beginning.  The  fixst  of  these  is  the  Lord 
(Pathi),  Who  is  One.  The  second  is  the  aggr^ate  of  Souls  (Pafu)  :  an  Uifinite  host.  The 
third  is  the  Impurity  of  Anavam,  wearing  the  form  of  darkness.  The  fourth  is  twofold  Debds 
(Vinai).  The  fifth  and  sixth  are  the  two  kinds  of  MXVAI,  the  pare  and  the  impure  (the  unreal, 
changieable  substratum  of  the  phenomenal  universe).    [Gita  XIII.  19.] 

Sum.  This  teaches  us  of  the  realities  which  have  no  beginning.    (These  are  six.) 
[  Here  is  a  grand  divergence  from  much  Western  theology  and  philosophy :  (i )  The  aggregate 
of  all  '  souls '  with  their  undeveloped  potentialities  of  thought  and  act,  interpenetrated  by 


*  St.  Augustine  (deeply  imbued  with  Alexandrian  thought)  in  his  treatise  '  be  Doctrina 
Christiana,'  lib.  ii.  cap.  7,  gives  seven  steps  by  which  the  soul  comes  to  God.  The  first  of 
these  is  *  the  fear  of  God '  (C#«uii  u^fi).  The  second  is  '  the  reverent  study  of  the  Divine 
revelation.*  The  third  is  '  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men.'  The  fourth  is  '  steadfast 
self.discipline.'  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  correspond  to  Chapters  VI,  VII,  VIU  of  the 
T.  A.  P.  The  fifth  is  *puigatio  animae:'  'purgat  animam  tumultuantem  quodammodo 
atque  obitrepentem  dbi  de  adpetitu  inferionun  conceptis  sordibus : '  ^drm«^.  The  sixth  is 
'puigatio  oculi  cordis :'  ^i*«^il»«nft.  The  seventh  is  that  in  which  'talis  filius  adscendit  ad 
lapicntiam  ....  qudpaeatus  tranquillus perfruitur :*  ^^ano  «ruift. 

d  2 
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a  divine  but  hidden  infloence,  is  without  beginning,  and  thus  Qivan  is  not  their  Creator,— is 
not '  the  Father  of  all  Spirits,^  (3)  A  cormption  called  Anavam  (as  essential  to  the  Anu,  or 
Soul)  is  also  nncreate, — from  everlasting.  (3)  A  shadowy,  inconceivable  host  of  nnoriginated 
deeds,  merits,  and  demerits  from  all  eternity  waits  to  require  consumption  by  these  souls. 
(4)  The  Mdydy  the  substratum  and  material  (?)  of  the  phenomenal  universe,  is  also  from 
everlasting.] 

Of  these  six  entities  which  have  no  beginning,  which  must  you  know  ? 

LIII. 
Dosr;  Dseds  done;  Fruits;  Lord,  who  brings  deeds  home  to  soul : 
these  belong  to  thee  to  know,  O  disciple  1 

Com,  In  order  to  be  saved  it  is  necessary  to  consider  (i)  the  spiritual  essence  to  which 
deeds  are  attributed ;  (a)  the  twofold  deeds  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  done ;  (3)  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  embodiment  which  are  their  fruit ;  and  (4)  the  Lord,  who  at  the  appointed 
time  brings  these  deeds  home  to  the  soul,  that  it  may  experience  their  effects. 

Sum.  This  and  the  two  following  show  how  the  world  is  guided. 

N.B.  It  is  ignorance  of  these  four  things  that  leads  to  the  self-assertion  which  says, 
'  r  and  *  mine.' 


Can  the  living  one  Himself  know  these  ? 

LIV. 
Flesh  lives  through  its  connection  with  the  living  soul.    Understanding  souls 
live  through  union  of  the  embodied  soul  with  Divine  Grace. 

Com,  The  body  is  in  life  inseparably  conjoined  with  the  spirit,  and  living  and  moving  as 
one  with  it.  So  this  embodied  soul  is  united  inseparably  with  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  thus 
lives  and  moves. 

Sum.  This  also  teaches  Qivan's  method  of  guiding  men. 


How  does  Grace  operate  upon  souls? 

LV. 

Crystal  retains  its  own  clear  brightness.    The  sun  shining  on  it  shows  also 
many  varied  hues. 
Thus  earth  bears  the  colours  of  its  King  1 

Com,  The  crystal  under  the  sun*s  light  reflects  many  colours  while  retaining  its  own 
transparent  brilliancy  (which  also  it  owes  to  the  same  sun) ;  so  the  Energy  of  Wisdom,  the 
light  of  the  Supreme,  irradiates  the  soul,  and  permeates  the  world.    [Comp.  LX  VII,  p.  Iv.] 

Sum,  This  and  the  two  preceding  couplets  show  how  the  Lord  acts  upon  the  world. 

[In  *  bondage,*  and  in  '  release  *  alike,  the  Lord  is  the  cause  of  all.] 


May  I  not  say, '  I  need  not  Grace  to  see  by ;  I  myself  will  see  ? ' 

LVL 
Easy  the  way  of  vision ;  but  twixt  eye  and  object  light  must  be. 

Without  the  light  of  Grace  twixt  soul  and  Known,  soul  sees  not  1 

Com,  In  the  midst  of  the  soul's  thought  the  light  of  igystic  wisdom  must  be  set  up  and 
shine ;  without  this,  if  you  regard  the  senses  merely,  you  will  obtain  no  real  knowledge. 
The  soul  is  unintelligent  without  (ivan. 

Sum,  This  teaches  us  that  words  heard  impart  no  understanding  without  the  Guru. 


GRACE.  liii 

How  U  it  wc  see  by  the  Grace  of  (^ivan  ? 

LVII. 
In  your  feeble  perception  by  the  senses,  the  soul's  instruments, 

learn  how  the  soul  itself  is  the  instrument  of  Grace. 
Com,  Know  thon  that  all  thine  actions  are  performed  under  the  guidance  of  the  active 
Energy  of  the  Supreme,  even  as  the  soul  perceives  throngh  the  senses  as  its  instniments. 
Sum,  We  live  and  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord. 


How  are  we  to  know  under  the  inflnence  of  Grace  f 

LVIII. 
Ponder  not !     Think  of  nothing  I     See  not  thyself  in  the  foreground  I 
What  thou  beholdest,  let  it  be  That. 

Com.  Inquire  not  of  things  in  their  abstractness,  of  what  nature  mystic  wisdom  may  be. 
Think  not  of  anything  in  its  concreteness,  nor  seek  to  interpret  the  symbols  as  thou  dost  of 
material  objects.  Put  not  thyself  forward  as  one  who  sees.  Regard  steadily  the  Loving 
Wisdom  that  regards  thee. 

Snm.  Remaining  thus  moveless,  the  vast  expanse  of  mystic  knowledge  shall  be  thine. 


Shall  I  obtain  joy  by  thus  contemplating  the  Divine  Grace  f 

LIX. 
Regard  that  joy  itself  as  the  one  object  of  contemplation ; 
and  hide  thou  thyself  in  the  mystic  light  of  wisdom. 
Com,  R^^ard  the  gladness  of  mystic  knowledge  as  though  it  were  an  object  of  sense  (an 
objective  reality)  ;  but,  that  there  may  be  for  thee  no  other  light  than  that  of  mystic  know- 
ledge, enter  thou  within  It,  and  lie  hidden  there ! 

Sum.  Thb  teaches  the  absolute  mingling  of  the  soul  with  Grace. 


And  when  shall  we  part  with  these  intuitions  of  sense? 

LX. 
See,  as  thou  hast  seen  1    The  unseen  seek  not  to  see ! 
As  thou  hast  been  taken,  rest  I 

Com.  In  whatever  way  Grace  hath  appeared  to  thee,  even  so  regard  thou  It.  What  thou 
canst  not  see,  strive  not  to  see.    In  whatever  way  Grace  absorbs  thee,  wholly  yield  thyself. 

Sum.  In  this  and  the  two  preceding  verses  we  are  taught  how  to  behold,  how  to  become 
commingled  with,  and  how  absolutely  to  yield  oneself  up  to  Divine  Grace.    [Gita  XVIIL] 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
The  Second  Step — The  'Soul's  Cleansing:'  Anma-^uddhi. 
The  last  chapter  spoke  of  the  Soul's  Knowledge,  and  in  this  we  are  taught 
how  to  apply  knowledge  for  the  Soul's  Cleansing  from  Self. 
[After  illumination  comes  purification.] 

Thi  DUcipU  asks: 
When  comes  perfect  resignation  of  the  soul  ? 

LXI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Those  in  pure  shade  need  not  bid  one  in  noontide  glare  come  hide  himself: 
the  fainting  soul  will  resort  to  the  shadow  of  Grace  of  its  own  accord. 

Com.  No  one  need  say  to  him  who  is  fiunting  in  the  oppressive  glare,  <  Haste  hither  to 
hide  thee  in  the  refreshing  shade ; '  of  his  own  accord  he  hastens  towards  it.    Eyen  thu%  those 


liv  NOTE  VI. 

•uflering  from  the  beat  of  earth's  delusions  will  seek  the  relief  of  Grace.    [Hymn  V.  (It), 
pp.  58-61.] 

Sum.  The  reason  for  resorting  to  Grace. 

[This  is  in  substance  QL  Pira.  II.  26-39 ;  and  Qi.  Ra.  a  gutram  IX  : 
<Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  !'] 


How  is  it  this  sacred  Grace  is  not  enjoyed  by  all  alike  f 

LXII. 
To  jaundiced  taste  even  sweet  milk  is  bitter ; 

when  tongue  is  cleansed  the  bitterness  is  gone. 
Com,  When  the  sense  of  taste  is  vitiated  by  disease,  even  sweet  milk  seems  bitter.    Core 
the  disease,  and  the  bitterness  disappears.    Thus  under  the  influence  of  AfTAVAM  all  religious 
observances  are  distasteful ;  when  A^AVAM  departs,  the  Guru,  the  Lingam  \  and  the  Sa^- 
mam  will  be  desired. 

Sum,  This  shows  that  when  Grace  reveals  itself,  the  healed  soul  at  once  recognizes  it. 


When  ignorance  departs,  is  it  I  that  knows  f 

LXIII. 
Though  light  amid  the  darkness  is  to  the  see-er  shown, 

he  still  regards  a  vain  phantasm.     When  will  this  cease  ? 
Com,  Though  Grace  in  form  of  light,  reveals  Itself  to  souls  lying  bewildered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Anavam,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  see  the  Lord,  they  see  Him  not,  but  contemplate 
THEMSELVES !    When  shall  such  vain  imaginings  cease  f 
Sum.  The  fault  of  not  steadily  beholding  Grace  alone. 


What  are  the  respective  actions  of  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  ? 

LXIV. 
Both  light  and  darkness  make  all  things  seem  alike  : 

to  distinguish  between  unity  and  multiplicity  is  the  work  of  the  enlightened. 

Com,  In  perfect  light  and  in  dense  darkness  the  distinctions  of  things  axe  equally  lost. 
The  distinguishing  them  and  the  confounding  them  are  the  signs  of  the  intelligent  and 
unintelligent  respectively. 

Sum,  Those  under  the  influence  of  Grace,  and  those  who  are  not,  are  alike  in  this ; 
nothing  else  appears  to  them :  all  light,  or  all  darkness. 


Do  all  understand  the  way  of  clear  knowledge  and  mystic  union  ? 

LXV. 

Save  in  the  case  of  the  good  and  loving  ones  doth  it  ever  happen  that  one  is 
found  to  bear  the  whole  burden  you  would  impose  ? 

Com.  None  but  good  friends  bear  the  burden  wholly  which  is  imposed  upon  them  in 
aiding  others.    Can  such  friendship  be  easily  attained  ? 

Sum,  We  are  told  that  the  deeds  of  those  loving  souls  that  approach  Him  are  His. 
Such  a  loving  one  is  the  Knower,  and  His  Grace  is  easy  of  attainment 

[A  quotation  is  given  which  seems  to  give  an  Antinomian  turn  to  this  couplet.    Does 
the  mystic  renouncer  of  selfhood  cease  to  be  morally  responsible  ? 

umnb  jfrnitLL^^Q  Htk^  0*/dr«M«r;    uHit  uiftm^m^  Qsiifiif.f^ib  ucarfur^fi  i0QCn! 


See  Li/e,  f  vi,  and  ^AmwA  in  Lex.  and  Index. 


GRACE.  Iv 

*Qivan  abides  with  me,  destroys  "  biith/*  saying,  **  This  man's  deeds  are  wholly  Mine ;  what 
is  done  to  him  is  done  to  Me  t    If  the  faithful  commit  sin  He  makes  it  service.^ '] 


Is  He  who  imposes  the  harden  diverse  from  him  who  beaxs  the  burden?  Is  not  all 
Piiamam? 

LXVI. 

One  placed  a  treasure  in  your  charge ;   deceitfully  some  one  with  guile 

appropriated  it. 

Say,  were  you  asleep,  or  had  you  gone  elsewhere  ? 

Cam,  Qivan  gave  thee  body,  organs,  a  world  to  energize  in,  and  Acuities  for  enjoyment — 
in  tmsL  He  comes  to  claim  them.  You  say, '  Some  one  came  with  gnile  and  filched  them 
from  me.'  Were  yon  asleep  or  absent  when  the  robbery  was  effected?  Yon  hate  lost 
yoimelf  and  the  Known. 

Sum.  The  denial  of  the  reality  of  Pa9n  and  Pa9am  is  treachery  to  ^atti. 


To  the  wise,  who  have  thns  become  ' Servants,'  do  not  *  imparities '  arise? 

LXVII. 
As  the  crystal  pillar  receives  the  sun's  light,  with  no  shadow  at  all ; 
so  no  darkness  remains  to  lay  hold  on  him. 

Cmv.  At  noon,  when  the  son  is  in  the  zenith,  its  perpendicular  rays  fall  on  and  are 
absorbed  in  the  cxystal  colomn,  without  shadow  or  refracted  rays  of  many  hues ;  so  under  the 
full  influence  of  Grace  the  darkness  of  impurity  abides  not  [Comp.  T.  A.  P.  50,  55, 
pp.  xlvi,  lii.] 

Sum,  Here  we  are  taught  how  Grace  brings  the  soul  under  its  absolute  influence. 

[This  beautiful  couplet  requires  much  study  in  connection  with  the  whole  system.  The 
soul,  the  crystal  column,  has  potentialities  of  splendour ;  but  only  '  in  the  Divine  Light  does  it 
see  light.'  It  must  stand  upright  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  Divine  Sun,  with  no  intervening 
mist  or  cloud,  and  no  reflected,  coloured,  refracted  cross-lights  from  the  sense-world.  Then 
only  is  it  filled  with  pure  essential  radiance,  in  which  its  own  czystalline  lustre  shines  in  its 
perfection,  yet  is  undistinguished,  being  merged  in  the  glory  that  excelleth,  the  Infinite 
AU-in-AlL]  

How  may  one  abide  so  that '  Impurity '  shall  not  appear,  but  Grace  remain? 

LXVIIL 
Those  under  the  influence  of  Grace  stand  behind  the  light  of  reality, 
like  jewelled  hand  that  bears  a  gleaming  torch. 

Cam,  Those  that  bear  aloft  before  them  a  blazing  torch  can  see  whatever  they  desire : 
torch  BBFORB,  themselves  behind  it  Thus  till  the  Known  shall  appear,  men  must  put  the 
torch  of  Grace  before  them,  and  tread  carefiilly  behind  it. 

Sum,  The  method  of  remaining  in  union  with  Grace. 


It  is  Grace  that  knows.    I  need  not  know  ? 

LXIX. 
If  it  be  not  anything  one  can  perceive  by  the  Five  Senses,  deprived  of  This 

what  can  the  Five  Senses  perceive  ?  what  can  self  perceive  ? 
Com,  If  it  be  not  an  object  which  can  be  discerned  by  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
HlisB  supreme,  which  is  the  Known,  how  can  the  Senses  assist  us  in  gainmg  it?  or  how  can 
sods  attain  it  ? 

Sum.  Since  it  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  sensation,  how  can  it  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Senses  to  gain  it  7    [Things  spiritual  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned.] 


Ivi  NOTE  VI. 

Is  it  necesiary  for  Grace  to  show  itself?    Can  I  not  myself  see  it  ? 

LXX. 

Those  that  freely  give  must  not  be  thought  of  as  those  forced  by  us  to  give. 
Think  rather :  *  Who  are  we  to  obtain  this  boon?' 

Com»  One  does  not  think  of  those  who  spontaneously  and  with  desire  bestow  anything 
upon  us  as  though  they  had  yielded  to  onr  violence.  And  thus  it  is  thnragh  Grace  only 
that  the  Known  is  revealed  to  the  apprehension  of  the  soul. 

Sum,  This  and  the  preceding  couplet  teach  that  supreme  felicity  is  the  gift  of  Grace ; 
and  that  souls,  whether  with  oigans  or  without  them,  cannot  of  themselves  obtain  it. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Third  Step — The  State  of  Buss :   Ahma-labham.     [Comp.  Note  V.] 

This  signifies  the  way  in  which  the  soul's  'gain'  is  obtained.  'Soul- 
purity'  has  for  its  fruit  'Soul-gain/  which  is  union  with  God.  Thus  the 
chapters  arc  connected.    [Man  dies  to  live.] 

The  Disciple  asks : 
In  what  way  can  the  soul  obtain  bliss? 

LXXI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Those  that  put  before  them  the  light  that  arises  in  the  darkness  enjoy  bliss; 
those  that  put  it  behind  them  endure  suffering. 

Com.  Those  that  once  (in  a  Umer  stage)  put  divjne  and  mystic  knowledge  behind  them, 
and  went  before  it,  have  suffered  affliction.  Afterwards,  if  they  place  the  lamp  of  mystic 
wisdom,  which  has  arisen  amidst  the  darkness  of  natural  impurity,  before  them,  and  walk 
in  its  light,  these  shall  obtain  supreme  felicity. 

Sum,  Here  we  are  taught  who  they  are  that  shall  obtain  supreme  felicity. 

[This  is  §  7  of  Book  II  in  Qi.  Pi«.»  venes  30-39-] 


For  this,  is  not  Grace  sufficient  ?    Over  and  above  this,  what  need  of  the  *  Known  *  ? 

LXXII. 
Nothing  results  when  souls  and  Grace  are  without  the  Known, 
when  the  soul  and  the  Known  combine  is  bliss. 

Cam.  The  Known  is  supreme,  and  it  is  through  Him  that  the  soul  derives  blessing. 
(This  seems  to  need  no  further  explanation  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  mystic  marriage  is  introduced 
in  a  fimtastic  and  untranslateable  fashion.  See  p.  Ixxxi.  The  soul  is  feminine,  so  is  ^atti,  or 
Grace.    The  soul  must  be  introduced  by  Grace  to  Qivan,  the  Known,  the  mystic  Brid^oom.) 

Sum,  We  learn  here  the  limits  within  which  supreme  felicity  can  be  attained. 

[This  is  gi.  Pira.  IL  24.] 

When  the  soul  is  united  to  the  Known,  does  the  Known  through  the  soul  obtain  bliss? 

Lxxni. 
He  gives  bliss  to  those  that  draw  nigh  to  Him. 

His  Form  is  perfect  blessedness ;  nor  can  this  be  enhanced. 
Cam,  The  Lord  imparts  supreme  felicity  to  those  who  draw  near  to  Him ;  but  sbce  His 
Form  is  the  fidness  of  infinite  felicity.  He  partakes  not  of  the  blessedness  He  imparts. 
Sum,  The  King  IMPARTS,  and  does  not  receive. 


GRACE.  Ivii 

Docs  the  sonl,  then,  obUin  that  bliss  as  one  alien  from  the  Supreme  ? 

LXXIV. 
As  in  the  compound  Ta4alai^  by  combination  of  letters  L+ T=  P,  and  these 
do  not  remain  but  coalesce ; 
so,  know  thou,  that  in  the  supreme  felicity  thou  shalt  be  one  with  the  Lord. 

Com,  When  the  words  Tdl  (<  foot ')  and  Taiai  ('  head  *)  are  written  as  one  compound 
C  bead  and  foot  *),  the  letters  /  and  /  combbe,  and  are  not  separated,  but  coalesce  in  4  (G.  37) ; 
so  the  soul  shall  enjoy  blessedness  in  mystic  union  with  the  King, 

[Foot  is  soul,  and  Head  is  ^ivan.] 

Sum.  The  sonl  sinks  down  into  the  Known  in  mystic  eternal  union. 

[See  gi.  Pinu  II.  37.]  

Do  they  not  yet  obtain  absolute  unity  ? 

LXXV. 
If  they  become  one,  both  disappear;  if  they  remain  two,  there  is  no  fruition ; 

therefore  there  is  union  and  non-union. 
Com^  If  you  say  that  the  Lord  and  the  soul  are  one,  there  is  neither  an  obtainer  nor  boon 
obtained.    I^  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  two,  there  is  no  blissful  consummation  for  the  soul ; 
therefore  the  condition  of  such  souls  must  be  a  compound  of  duality  and  non-duality: 
mingled,  not  merged. 

Sum.  In  release  the  soul  is  not  merged  in  the  Supreme.    (Note  IIL)  ' 


What  then  is  the  mode  of  the  soul's  approach  to  the  Supreme  and  unity  with  Him  ? 

LXXVI. 
None  say  we  have  drawn  nigh;  and  none  say  we  have  obtained;  in  speechless 
rapture 
when  bonds  are  loosed,  embodiment  returns  no  more. 

Com.  Those  who  obtain  the  Supreme  felicity  of  release,  and  those  who  have  attained  the 
state  of  Samathi  which  directly  leads  to  it,  never  for  a  moment  leave  their  Lord,  by  self- 
contemplation.  Those  who,  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  have  laid  hold  of  Him  are  bom 
no  more.  ^ 

Sum.  Here  the  state  of  those  who  have  obtained  release  is  explained. 

[Comp.  Qi.  Pira.  II.  34,  43 ;  Qi.  f^a.  B.  Yen.  6a.] 


What  is  meant  by  the  speechlessness  above  ? 

LXXVII. 
Till  you  are  in  a  state  like  that  of  one  possessed, 
remain  destitute  of  all  action. 

C^m,  One  possessed  by  a  spirit  is  under  that  spirit's  absolute  control,  and  is  incapable  of 
any  independent  action;  so  remain  thou  inactive,  till  all  thine  acts  are  under  the  control 
of  the  King. 

Sum.  Here  we  are  told  what  mature  Samdthi  is. 


What  is  the  cessation  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  absorbed  mystic  like  T 

Lxxvm. 
To  those  who  obtain  that  resplendent  possession  that  gain  alone  suffices ; 
all  else  is  as  something  in  the  hands  of  those  that  sleep. 


1  Comp.  KIngsley's  preface  to  Theologia  Germanica,  referred  to  in  NOTB  V.    See  Inge's 
Bamptoo  Leetoxes,  1899,  pp.  1 89-1 91. 


Iviii  NOTE  VI. 

Com.  When  the  devotees  have  gained  the  glorions  and  true  possession  of  the  Lord, 
therein  is  supreme  delight ;  and  any  woriu,  such  as  the  observances  of  Yogam  and  the  like, 
are  as  things  handled  by  one  in  sleep. 

Sum,  Specific  sectarial  observances  cease,  or  are  performed  mechanically. 

[Comp.  gi.  Pira.,  p.  385  ;  II.  45,  46.] 


Can  the  rapture  of  this  union  be  described  ? 

LXXIX. 

Absorbed  in  the  delight  of  the  state  when  the  three  appear  not, 
what  words  can  tell  the  bliss  ? 

Ctrni,  When  the  knower,  the  mystic  knowledge,  and  the  Known  appear  no  more  as 
distinct,  being  mingled  in  one  happy  fruition,  that  absorption  is  a  rapture  inexprenible 
by  words. 

Sum.  The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  Supreme  fielidty.    [GIta  X.  9.] 


In  what  way  can  that  possession  be  obtained  ? 

LXXX. 

The  bliss  that  is  named  as  above  all  bliss 

is  the  bliss  which  the  abiding  in  divine  love  bestows. 

Com.  This  supreme  felidty  is  praised  as  surpassing  all  delights.    The  enjoyment  of  it 
even  now  is  the  result  of  abiding  in  the  state  of  reverent  loving  service. 
Sum.  LovB  makes  the  attainment  of  supreme  felicity  easy. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Fourth  Step — The  State  of  those  who  have  'drawn  nigh.' 

Here  the  condition  of  those  who  have  attained  to  Samathi  (Mystic  Slumber) 

is  spoken  of.    What  this  slumber  is  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter, 

and  how  men  may  gain  it :  here  the  condition  of  the  already  liberated  mystic 

is  explained.    These  are  the  devotees  whose  condition  is  de^ribed  in  Note  V. 

Tit/  Disci^  asks: 
What  is  the  thought  of  the  Knowers*  who  neTer  forsake  the  Known  ? 

XCI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Sinking  in  the  Supreme  Understanding,  while  delight  sinks  into  their  souls, 
they  slumber  in  sacred  peace.    What  other  words  are  there  ? 

Com.  While  they  themselves  sink  down  into  the  full  tide  of  Mystic  Wisdom  (which  is 
the  Supreme) ;  and  while  infinite  rapture  flows  down  into  their  souls,  they  abide  in  a  state  of 
blissful  slumber. 

Sum.  It  is  taught  here  that  the  Knower  sinks  down  into  and  abides  In  the  Known. 


Will  those  who  have  attained  this  state  desire  higher  stations  of  felicity  ? 

XCII. 
Assuredly  they  perform  not  the  'five  great  works';  nor  the  'causal  works'; 
nor  the  employments  of  any  abodes  of  pleasure. 


'  The  Knowledge,  the  Knowbrs,  and  the  Known  : '  Sinam,  N^teu,  and  ftsvAM. 


GRACE.  lix 

Com,  The  works  of  Qivan  (Note  I),  the  Snpreme,  are  creation  (i),  consenration  (a), 
dcftniction  (3),  'yeiliDg'  (4),  and  bestowal  of  grace  (5).  They  perform  not  these.  The 
minkteiial  woiIes  of  Brahma,  Vishnn,  Rnttiran,  Mage9an,  Satha9iTan  (^i.  Pira.  I.  9)  they  do 
not  r  Qor  do  they  engage  in  any  of  those  dreaded  acts  which  lead  to  liitnre  embodiment. 

Sum.  This  teaches  that  they  rest  from  all  work. 


Do  these  attain  to  omniscience  and  the  other  attributes  ? 

XCIII. 
Though  they  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  everything ; 
these  *  Knowers '  here  know  nothing  but  the  '  Known.' 
Com,  Thon£^  these  perfected  devotees  by  mystic  onion  with  ^ivan  gain  omniscience  and 
other  qualities ;  yet,  while  on  this  earth,  they  know  nothing  whatsoever  except  the  Supreme, 
the  one  object  of  mystic  knowledge. 

Sum.  In  every  place  they  see  Qivan,  and  contemplate  Him  alone. 


When  objects  of  sense  present  themselves  to  the  Knowers  of  this  kind,  how  do  they  act  ? 

XCIV. 

They  restrain  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  entering,  sink  into  their  Source. 
They  follow  not  the  senses,  but  act  as  the  tortoise  does  on  land. 

Com.  When  the  world  of  sense  obtrudes  itself,  the  devout  noan  fears,  goes  not  out  after 
it,  checks  the  perceptions  of  his  mind,  draws  near  and  enters  into  the  Known,  and  from 
That  turns  not  away.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  tortoise,  which,  walking  on  the  earth, 
if  any  one  approach  it,  fears,  draws  in  iti  head,  and  lies  motionless. 

Sum,  This  shows  the  way  in  which  the  devout  dread  the  power  of  sense,  and  withdraw 
themselves  from  its  influence. 

[Comp.  Qi  Pinu,  p.  38a.]     

But  are  there  any  who  have  left  the  '  Known '  and  departed  from  him  ? 

XCV. 
There  is  no  place  or  world  where  the  Lord  is  not. 

There  is  no  place  to  which  men  can  withdraw  from  Him. 
Com,  Theze  is  no  place  in  which  the  soul  can  dwell  apart  from  ^ivan.    Qivan  Himself 
throu|^ont  all  rational  and  irrational  beings  abides,  so  that  nothing  and  no  one  is  apart  from 
Him. 

Sum,  This  teaches  that  the  devout  have  ceased  to  dwell  in  the  sphere  of  limited  know- 
ledge, and  have  entered  the  unlimited. 


Have  these  persons  then  seen  that  Existence  within  (themselves)  or  without  ? 

XCVL 

Within  and  without  the  same  Divine  Grace  stands  revealed. 
Those  who  possess  this  mystic  vision  despise  nothing. 

[Commentaton  differ,  and  the  text  is  ambiguous.    We  give  the  later.] 

Com.  Both  witHln  and  without,  That  which  Mystic  Wisdom  reveals  exists  unvarying ;  to 
those  who  have  obtained  it  no  means  of  communion  with  Him,  even  through  the  senses,  must 
be  despised. 

Sum,  This  shows  us  that  to  the  mystically  enlightened  the  phenomenal  universe  is  only 
seen  in  God. 

[Comp.  Qi.  Pira.,  p.  369.  *  To  those  who  have  attahied  to  Sfanam  (Mystic  Wisdom) 
<^inn  is  revealed  within,  and  is  seen  equally  in  forms,  such  as  the  LiAgam,  &c.,  in  which  He 
itveals  Himself.  The  perfected  mystic  despises  not  any  means  of  realizing  the  presence  of 
the  Immanent  Infinite.*    This  is  ^arithai  (traditional  observance)  in  f^inam.] 
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But,  tell  me,  do  these  '  mystic  knowers  'engage  in  no  employment ! 

XCVII. 
To  those  who  engage  in  the  world's  work  comes  worldly  requital. 
To  the  absence  of  such  work  the  result  is  the  True. 

Com,  To  those  who  follow  as  they  are  led,  and  mider  the  ^[otistic  inflnences  which  say  T 
and  '  mine,'  perform  acts,  there  accmes  the  reward  of  worldly  enjoyment.  To  those  who 
perform  penances  and  give  gifts  (with  no  egotistic  desires)  the  result  is  the  imperishable 
pleasures  of  the  world  of  deliverance. 

Sum.  To  those  who  abide  in  This,  the  Truth,  no  work  (apart  from  Him)  is  possible. 


As  old  deeds ^  are  consumed  (eaten),  does  not  the  effect  of  new  deeds  accumulate  ? 

XCVIII. 

Old  deeds  disappear  with  the  body ;  if  in  the  interval  deeds  accumulate, 
Divine  Grace  burns  them  up. 

Com,  Here  the  division  of  deeds  into  the  three  classes  of  Pirarattam^  (^aftfiiam^  and 
Agamiyam  must  be  remembered.  The  two  former  of  these  disappear  with  the  death  of  the 
body  (of  the  saint).  As  for  those  deeds  of  merit  or  demerit  which  have  accumuhited  in  this 
present  state,  the  Divine  Grace  dissipates  them  (p.  xlix). 

Sum.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  consummate  devotee  is  freed  from  the  influence  of 
every  species  of  deed.  

Is  the  infinite  liberation  obtained  when  the  body  dies  ? 

XCIX. 
To  men  of  matured  knowledge  the  works  that  yield  the  three  return  not ; 
to  them  this  world  is  absolutely  as  that  world. 

Com,  The  threefold  deeds  which  compel  a  man  to  live  in  the  present  embodiment,  or  in 
the  next  embodiment,  or  in  any  future  state,  are  removed  by  Grace ;  and  thus  he  enjoys,  even 
while  still  in  the  body,  the  infinite  deliverance. 

Sum,  This  teaches  that  in  the  condition  of  l^<t  JivaH-mutttm  he  enjoys  on  earth  the  bliss 
of  the  infinite  liberation. 

[Comp.  Kurral^  p.  353;  NdUufiydr,  p.  157.] 


Have  these  no  desire  to  save  others  ? 

C. 

Reflecting  upon  the  sorrows  of  those  under  the  influence  of  deceit, 

they  are  agitated  by  a  flood  of  compassion. 

Com,  When  these  devout  and  blessed  persons  behold  the  multitude  of  souls  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  deceits  of  the  sense-world,  are  suffering  affliction,  they  themselves  are 
agitated  by  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  compassion.  1 

Sum,  In  the  souls  that  desire  the  heavenly  emancipation  there  is  a  loving  Grace  like 
that  of  their  King. 

NOTE    VII. 

Qithambaram:  its  Legends,  and  the  Mystic  Dance  of  Qivan. 

The  'Temple  Legend.' — ^Among  all  the  sacred  places  held  in  reverence 
by  the  Qaivites,  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  Qithambaram  (Chellumbram). 
Its  legends  are  published  in  what  is  entitled  The  Kqyil  Puranam,  where  *  Koyil ' 
(meaning  temple  in  general)  is  used/ar  excellence  of  ^thambaram. 


*  See  Pope*s  NSUkfiyar^  p.  66,  and  gi  Pira.,  p.  366. 
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Umapathi. — This  Puranam  is  attributed  to '  Umapathi  Qiva9^yar/  the  author 
of  many  great  treatises  (before  mentioned  in  these  Notes,  II-IV),  and  whose 
date  is  one  of  the  few  of  which  we  seem  to  have  some  certain  knowledge.  In 
his  statement  and  refutation  of  heresies,  the  date  1313  is  given.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  i^va  schoolmen  (whose  period  is  the  thirteenth  century),  contem- 
poraries of  the  great  mediaeval  Christian  schoolmen,  and  their  not  unworthy 
rivals  in  learning,  acuteness,  and  piety.  If  then  this  work  is  his,  the  reputation 
of  the  shrine  must  have  been  great  from  a  very  early  period.  The  legends  in 
this  Puranam  relate  to  a  time  long  antecedent  to  that  of  any  of  the  devotees 
whose  stories  are  given  in  the  Periya  Puranam ;  and,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  very 
oldest  period  of  South-Indian  legend.  These  myths  relate  especially  to  the 
VySghrapada  ('Saint  Tiger-fooi'),  Patafijali  {'The  Serpent  Devotee'),  the 
mystic  dance  of  ^van,  and  the  story  of  Hiranyavanma  {^The  Golden').  With 
these  is  combined  a  great  quantity  of  details  of  miscellaneous  mythology.  No 
'  higher  criticism,'  alas,  has  been  at  work  here  I 

I.  The  history  of  Vyaghrapada,  whose  image  is  often  found  in  close  proximity 
to  that  of  Qvan,  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Brahmanical  system  in  the  South.  The  name  is 
found  in  the  Rig-Veda ;  so  that  these  legends  are  simple  inventions  to  account 
for  the  appellation,  and  to  link  on  the  Qaiva  system  to  the  Vedic  times. 

There  was  on  the  sacred  lands  in  the  North,  somewhere  near  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  a  hermit,  a  Brahman  of  the  purest  lineage  and  perfectly 
conversant  wiih  the  Vedic  rites,  to  whom  a  son  was  born  endued  with 
singular  gifts  and  powers.  The  boy  grew  up  in  the  wilderness  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  father,  and  when  he  had  learnt  all  that  the  father  could  teach 
him,  the  old  hermit  said  to  his  son  and  disciple,  '  What  else  can  I  do  for 
thee  ? '  The  son  replied,  prostrating  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  *  Teach  me 
what  is  the  highest  form  of  ascetic  virtue.'  The  father  replied  that  the 
worship  of  Qivan  was  the  highest.  'And  where,'  inquired  the  son,  'can  I 
best  worship  Him?'  The  hermit  replied,  *  The  whole  universe  is  the  presence 
of  Para-brahmS '  {the  Supreme  Spirit),  *  yet  there  are  places  on  earth  where 
He  especially  manifests  Himself,  even  as  the  pervading  Soul  dwells  and  energizes 
in  a  visible  and  circumscribed  body.  There  are  many  myriads  of  such  shrines, 
but  of  all  of  them  Tillai  ^  is  the  central  sanctuary '  {Mula'Sthdna)y  '  where  Qivan 
will  receive  thy  homage ;  for  there  is  established  the  hngam  which  is  light*.' 
So  the  youthhil  ascetic  went  on  his  journey,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  mother,  followed  by  his  father's  benediction.  After  a  long  journey 
southward  over  mountains,  rivers,  and  plains,  he  arrived  at  a  spot  where  he 
found  a  beautiful  lake,  covered  with  lotus  flowers  {Qiva-gangd-firtham\  and 
a  lingam  established  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  banyan  tree.    Falling  on  his 


*  A  tuime  of  QithambAram,  which  at  that  time  was  a  vast  wilderness,  covered  with 
{exccicaria  agaUochd)  a  tree  called  Tillai  (perhaps  Sans.  Tilaka). 

*  At  Qithambaram  is  one  of  the  principal  lihgams,  generally  enumerated  as  twelve.  It 
is  called  the  '  Air-liAgam,'  and  is  now  invisible  I  This  worship  cf  God  (generally  some  local 
deity)  in  connection  with  a  stone  or  pillar,  as  marking  a  sacred  spot,  is  found  everywhere  in 
ancient  records.  See  Genesis  zzviii,  and  Dr.  Charles'  Eschatology.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  idea  was  perverted  by  mysticisuL 
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face,  he  worshipped ;  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  its  service,  crowning  it 
with  flowers,  bathing  it  with  water  from  a  sacred  pool  hard  by,  and  fulfilling 
all  the  usual  observances.  He  then  went  onward  a  little  distance  towards  the 
east,  and  there,  under  a  fragrant  tree  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  tank, 
established  for  himself  a  second  lingam  as  his  own  especial  shrine,  and  built 
a  hermitage  of  leaves  and  grass  hard  by.  Thenceforward  he  divided  his 
services  between  the  two  sacred  spots,  which  are  still  revered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  temple.  And  now,  being  alone,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
accomplish  his  daily  task  according  to  his  mind ;  for  he  wished  to  gather  not 
only  flowers  from  the  tanks,  and  from  the  fields,  and  from  shrubs,  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  those  that  grew  on  the  lofty  trees,  which  were  sweetest  of  odour 
and  richest  of  hue ;  yet,  however  early  he  went  forth  in  the  morning,  before  he 
had  gathered  the  last  of  his  flowers,  the  first  had  withered  under  the  fierce 
sun's  rays ;  nor  could  he,  while  laboriously  and  slowly  climbing  the  lofty  trees 
in  the  early  hours,  see  rightly  to  select  perfect  flowers.  His  flower-worship 
was  therefore  defective  and  unsatisfactory.  In  an  ecstasy  of  passionate  prayer, 
he  besought  the  assistance  of  the  god,  who  appeared  in  answer  to  his  loving 
invocation,  and  promised  him  whatever  boon  he  sought.  The  grace  he  asked 
was,  that  his  feet  and  hands  might  become  those  of  a  tiger,  armed  with  strong 
claws  and  furnished  with  eyes,  so  that  he  might  rapidly  climb  the  highest  trees, 
and  see  clearly  to  select  the  fittest  flowers  for  the  divine  worship.  This  boon 
was  granted  him,  and  so  he  takes  his  place  among  the  great  devotees  of 
Qivan  as  the  *  Tiger-footed '  and  *  Six-eyed,'  and  a  part  of  the  neighbourhood 
derives  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  and  is  called  Ttru-pult-ur  (*  Sacred 
Tiger-town '). 

II.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  joined  by  another  devotee  (Patafijali ', 
whose  form  is  that  of  a  serpent.  The  history  of  this  mysterious  personage  is 
closely  connected  with  the  mystic  dance  of  Qivan.  This  great  leader  of  Qivan's 
hosts  is  a  form  of  the  Athi-9eshan,  or  thousand-headed  serpent,  on  which  Vishnu 
slept  on  the  ocean  of  milk  through  long  penods.  The  wild  story  relates  that 
Vishnu  one  day  arose  from  his  slumber  and  repaired  to  KaillLsam,  there  to  worship 
the  supreme  Qivan,  Who  told  him  that  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of  T^ragam  there 
were  multitudes  of  heretical  Rtshts  or  devotees,  dwelling  with  their  wives  in 
huts  of  leaves.  These  seem  in  some  way  to  have  been  rebels  against  His 
authority;  in  fact,  a  commentator  calls  them  the  followers  of  the  Mimausai, 
who,  puffed  up  with  pride  of  learning,  regarded  themselves  as  independent  of 
Qivan's  authority.  (The  whole  history  points  to  some  great  conflict  between 
VedSntists  and  Qaivites  in  early  days.)  It  was  the  intention  of  Qivan  to  visit 
this  wilderness,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Rishis  there,  and  to  teach 
them  a  lesson.  He  bade  Vishnu  accompany  Him  in  the  form  of  a  female,  and 
the  two — Qivan  as  a  mendicant,  with  the  usual  insignia  and  the  bowl  for  the 
collection  of  alms,  attended  by  Vishnu  as  his  wife — entered  the  jungle.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  story  especially  that  Qivan  is  called  a  'deceiver.'  (Comp. 
Note  I.)  The  history  that  follows  is  in  many  respects  far  from  edifying,  though 
the  author  defends  it,  and  gives  to  everything  an  allegorical  meaning.    At  first 


'  PataBjali  was  the  fonnder  of  the  Y5ga  system.    This  is  an  attempt  to  make  him  out  to 
be  a  mythic  personality. 
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sight  all  the  Rishis'  wivea  were  seized  with  an  unspeakable  frenzy  of  passion 
for  the  false  mendicant ;  while  all  the  Bishis  themselves  were  equally  infatuated 
by  the  false  dame  that  followed  Him, — Vishnu  in  disguise.  There  was  soon 
fierce  wrath  raging  throughout  the  whole  hermitage.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness  speedily  perceived  that  the  mendicant  and  his  wife,  who  possessed 
such  a  mysterious  and  irresistible  power  of  attraction,  were  other  than  they 
seemed.  They  became  ashamed  of  the  ecstasies  of  evil  desire  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown,  and  gathering  themselves  together,  the  10,000  Rishis  pro- 
nounced fierce  imprecations  upon  the  disguised  gods,  which  their  wives 
reiterated.  But  the  gods  were  unharmed.  They  then  dug  a  sacrificial  pit 
and  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifices,  whose  object  was  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  the  strangers.  Every  Vedic  rite  was  observed,  for  were  they  not  the  most 
accomplisl^d  of  ritualists  ?  The  result  was  that  a  fierce  tiger  was  created  in 
the  sacrificial  fire  which  rushed  forth  upon  Qivan;  Who,  smiling  gendy,  seized 
it  with  His  sacred  hands,  and  with  the  nail  of  His  litde  finger  ripped  off  its  skin, 
and  wrapped  it  round  Himself  as  a  soft  silken  garment.  This  accounts  for 
Qvan's  tiger-skin  mantle  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Va9agam.  (Note  I.) 
Undiscouraged  by  failure,  they  renewed  their  offerings,  from  out  of  which 
came  a  monstrous  serpent,  which  He  seized  and  wreathed  round  His  neck, 
where  it  ever  hangs;  and  then  began  His  mysdc  dance.  And  now  came  forth 
the  last  monster  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dwarf,  hideous  and  malignant, 
brandishing  a  club  with  eyes  of  fire.  His  name  was  Muyalagan  {^the  Club- 
bearer').  Upon  him  the  God  pressed  the  tip  of  His  sacred  foot,  and  broke  the 
creature's  back,  so  that  he  writhed  on  the  ground ;  and  thus,  with  His  last  foe 
prostrate,  Qivan  resumed  the  dance  of  which  all  the  gods  were  witnesses,  while 
His  hosts  sang  wild  choruses.  The  figure  of  the  prostrate  foe,  writhing  under 
the  God's  foot,  is  reproduced  in  every  Qaiva  shrine.  The  Rishis,  parched  with 
the  heat  of  their  own  sacrificial  fires,  faint  with  the  fury  of  their  anger,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  ineffable,  mysterious  velocity  of  the  motion  and  the 
splendour  of  the  heavens  opening  around  them,  fell  to  the  ground  as  dead,  and 
then  rising,  worshipped  the  manifested  God,  acknowledging  themselves  His 
faithful  devotees. 

The  very  accomplished  editor  of  this  Puranam  (and  commentator  upon  it), 
a  zealous  reviver  in  modern  times  of  the  Qaiva  system  (Arru-muganavalar,  of 
Jaffna),  gives  his  account  of  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene.  It  seems  that 
the  10,000  Rishis  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  were  adherents  of  the  Purva 
Mimaosa  school  (founded  by  Jaimini),  whom  Qivan  resolved  to  bring  into 
His  fold,  and  by  the  strange  polemic  detailed  in  the  legend  He  accomplished 
His  purpose.  According  to  our  editoi;,  these  Rishis  held  seven  erroneous 
doctrines:  (i)  they  taught  that  the  universe  as  it  is  is  eternal;  (2)  that  souls 
have  no  author  or  Lord ;  (3)  that  Qivan  and  all  the  gods  are  not  eternal ; 
(4)  that  the  VSdam  alone  is  eternal ;  (5)  that  the  words  of  the  Vedam  are  the 
only  divinities ;  (6)  that  those  words  reveal  no  other  divine  beings  than  them- 
selves ;  (7)  that  by  performance  of  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Vedam,  and 
by  close  adherence  to  the  Karma-kandam  (the  ceremonial  part),  all  blessings 
here  and  hereafter  can  be  obtained.  These  Rishis,  who  were  consummate 
masters  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  considered  themselves  independent  of  all  deities. 
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showed  neither  love  nor  devotion  to  Qivan,  and  taught  the  same  absolute 
reliance  upon  rites  and  ceremonies  to  their  wives  also.  To  convince  them 
(both  the  Rishis  and  their  spouses)  of  their  moral  weakness  and  of  the  limited 
power  of  their  most  orthodox  sacrifices,  Qivan  now  appeared  as  the  Bhiksha- 
tana-Murtti  {^Mendicant  Deiiy\  with  Vishnu  as  the  goddess(l)  of  Illusion,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  His  feet.  They  were  thus  forced  to  recognize  their  dependence 
upon  ^van,  and  to  acknowledge  that  by  His  Grace  alone  they  could  obtain 
remission  of  sin  and  merit.  They  acknowledged  that  'the  virtue  of  them 
who  love  not  Qivan's  foot  is  sin.'  The  legend  teaches  that  He  subdues  and 
wraps  round  Him  as  a  girdle  the  tiger-like  fiiry  of  human  passion.  The  guile 
and  malice  of  mankind  He  wears  as  His  necklace,  and  beneath  His  feet  is  for 
ever  crushed  the  monster  of  human  depravity. 

Of  course,  recognizing  the  spirit  of  this  teaching,  it  may  be  allowed  us 
to  doubt  whether  such  explanations  would  ever  have  been  dreamt  of  but  for 
Western  teaching;  and  whether  myths  like  these  are  the  appropriate  means 
for  imparting  this  instruction  \ 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  here  the  pre-Aryan  divinity,  half  god,  half  demon, 
coming  forth  from  the  burning-ground  where  he  holds  his  midnight  orgies, 
dancing  in  the  midst  of  his  rabble  rout.  The  commentator  adds  that  since 
^van  Himself  and  His  disguised  companion,  though  they  excited  evil  desires 
in  the  poor  Rishis  and  their  wives,  yet  felt  none  themselves,  and  since  no 
sin  was  actually  committed,  there  is  no  room  for  condemnation  of  the  stor}- 
as  a  specimen  of  divine  action '. 


^  I  write  quite  imreservedly,  knowing  full  well  the  conrtesy  and  candour  of  my  Qaiva  friends, 
who  will  not  question  my  love  for  them,  and  unfeigned  respect  for  their  cherished  convictions. 

'  The  composite  character  of  what  may  be  called  the  ^aiva  religion  is  very  marked ;  it 
has  borrowed  much  from  diverse  sources,  and  is  accordingly  lull  of  inconsistencies,  sometimes 
speaking  the  language  of  absolute  pantheism,  and  then  again  seeming  to  grasp  most  firmly 
the  idea  of  a  personal  divinity,  who  is  at  once  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer 
of  all  things.  The  original  idea  of  (^ivan  is  found  in  the  Vedas,  but  the  name  is  simply 
a  euphemism  meaning  '  propitious '  or  '  gracious.'  Another  name  seldom  found  is  Qarva, 
<  the  Destroyer.'  It  seems  most  probable  that  with  the  idea  of  Rudra,  the  god  of  the  Storm, 
and  Agni,  the  god  of  Fire,  is  mixed  up  the  notion  of  an  aborigmal  demon  such  as  are  still 
worshipped  in  the  South  of  India.  In  the  hymns  to  ^ivan  the  most  incongruous  epithets  are 
applied  and  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  At  one  time  we  see  ^ivan  in  Kailasa,  the  Silver 
Mountem  (Note  X),  surrounded  by  all  the  gods  in  awful  state,  supreme  Ruler  of  all  the 
worlds ;  at  another  time  He  is  represented  as  wandering  in  the  jungle  or  from  village  to 
village,  smeared  with  ashes  from  the  burning-ground,  a  horrible  and  disgusting  object.  So 
He  was  reviled  by  Daksha.  He  is  at  once  an  awful  deity,  a  frolicsome  and  mischievous  man 
with  superhuman  powers,  and  a  ferocious  demon ;  and  so  His  QcUti^  or  spouse,  who  is  wor- 
shipped under  a  vast  variety  of  names  throughout  all  India,  is  sometimes  the  gracious  and 
beautiful  mother,  and  sometimes  the  fearful  and  malignant  DOrgS.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  this  malignant  demoness  may  have  been  an  original  cult  of 
the  pre-Aryan  races  of  India.  In  this  way  every  species  of  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hymns  which  ai«  sung  in  honour  of  (^ivan  and  His  spouse.  Wherever  two  views  have 
been  held  with  regard  to  God,  the  ^aiva  system  asserts  them  both  without  the  least  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  or  qualify  them,  indicating  thereby  the  deep  feeling,  of  which  many  illus- 
trations will  be  found  in  the  translations  of  (Jaiva  poetry,  that  the  thought  of  God  so  tran- 
scends human  intellect  that  all  statements  regarding  Him  contain  some  truth,  while  none 
are  adequate,  so  that  all  may  be  alike  affirmed  or  denied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
gaivites  of  the  South  Icamt  the  necessity  of  a  visible  divine  Guru,  an  incarnate  Teacher, 
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The  goddess  Parvathi  now  descended  upon  the  white  bull;  and  Qivan 
jobing  her,  they  departed  in  triumph  to  Kailasam, 

Vishnu  was  thus  left  alone  with  Athi-feshan.  Both  of  them  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  glory  of  Qivan's  mystic  dance ;  and  especially  Athi-feshan 
is  possessed  by  the  one  desire  to  behold  it  again.  Seeing  this  pious  aspiration, 
Vishnu  tells  him  that  he  will  release  him  from  further  service,  his  place  as 
servitor  (couch  and  canopy)  being  occupied  by  his  son,  and  exhorts  him  to 
resort  to  the  northern  hill  of  Kailasam,  there  by  a  life  of  asceticism  to  obtain 
the  favour  from  Qivan  of  this  beatific  vision.  So  the  new  serpent-devotee 
wends  his  way  upward  and  northward,  while  his  mighty  head,  with  its  thousand 
crests,  each  bearing  a  jewel,  diffuses  a  radiance  around  him  that  makes  the  sun 
look  dim,  yet  he  is  prepared  to  lay  aside  these  splendours  and  seek  only  to 
become  the  least  of  Qivan's  devotees.  After  awhile  Qivan  Himself,  assuming 
the  form  of  Brahma  and  riding  upon  a  swan,  the  usual  vehicle  of  that  god, 
drew  near  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  neophyte,  who  had  now  plunged  into  all 
the  austerities  of  the  Ydga  system.  The  disguised  god  represents  to  Athi- 
9eshan  that  he  has  already  done  enough  to  merit  for  himself  the  delights  of 
Paradise  and  all  the  divine  powers  of  the  most  exalted  of  the  heavenly  beings, 
and  offers  to  him  any  boon  that  he  may  desire.  But  the  reply  is, '  I  desire  not 
the  blessedness  of  any  separate  heaven,  nor  the  miraculous  powers  of  Siddhi ; 
all  that  I  desire  is  to  see  for  ever  the  mystic  dance  of  die  God  of  gods.' 
(Comp.  Song  XXXIV.  28.)  The  pretended  Brahma  argues  with  him,  ridicules 
him,  and  urges  him  to  relinquish  his  pursuit,  but  he  finally  replies:  'Here 
I  abide,  and  if  now  unsuccessful,  I  die  without  the  beatific  sight,  I  shall  pass 
into  other  forms,  and  finally  see  that  which  I  desire.'  Recognizing  his 
immovable  fidelity,  ^van  assumes  His  proper  form,  and,  riding  with  Parvathi 
on  the  milk-white  bull,  draws  nigh  and  lays  His  hand  in  benediction  upon  His 
servant's  head. 

He  then  proceeds  to  instruct  the  new  disciple,  for  such  Athi-9eshan  thus 
becomes.  The  teachings  of  the  God  who  here  assumes  the  character  of  a  guru 


6nt  of  all  from  Baddhism.  The  most  elaborate  argoments  are  to  be  foand  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  proposition  that  man  can  only  receive  divine  teaching  from  one  who  is 
both  God  and  man.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  doctrine  of  ^aivism :  The  true 
GuKU  is  an  incamoHm  of  (^vvan,  (Note  IV.)  Another  tenet,  which  the  Pure  Qaivites 
alone  among  Indian  sects  maintain,  is  the  conscious  inmiortality  of  the  sonls  of  the  faithfril. 
Ten  different  theories  of  the  heavenly  state  are  reconnted  in  the  ^iva-Piraga9am,  of  which  the 
last  is  the  authorized  teaching  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta  philosophy.  The  soul  in  MukH^  or 
the  state  of  release^  retains  its  individual  consciousness,  remains  for  evermore  a  separate 
existence,  sharing  the  blessedness  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme,  but  unmingled  with  His 
essence.  In  £act,  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Qaivites  on  this  head  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Christian  teaching.    (Note  III.) 

The  prayers  and  hymns  addressed  to  ^ivan  contemplate  Him  in  every  aspect,  and  are  accord- 
ingly often  exceedingly  inconsistent,  mingling,  as  seem  to  us,  the  most  puerile  conceptions 
with  those  that  are  in  the  highest  d^ee  exalted.  Again,  the  controversies  of  the  Qaivites 
with  Jains  and  Buddhists  in  the  South  have  led  to  a  very  elaborate  system  of  mystic  interpre- 
tation. Whatever  ^ivan  does  or  says  has  some  mystic  meaning ;  such  meaning  being  some- 
times exceedingly  edifying  and  elevated,  but  appearing  very  often  to  be  forced  and  unnatural. 
(See  NoTX  XIL)  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  myths  often  obscure  and  even  neutralize 
the  tmtlis  which  they  are  supposed  to  symbolize.  The  ^aivites  are  now  divided  into  several 
gect%  which  agree  in  scarcely  anything  but  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Qivan. 
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go  back  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  (Note  IV.)  The  universe  has  sprung 
into  apparent  existence  from  primeval  MayS,  as  the  result  of  Karma  and  for 
the  sake  of '  souls/  that  it  may  be  the  scene  of  embodiments  and  of  action  good 
and  evil.  As  an  earthen  vessel  has  the  potter  as  its  first  came,  the  clay  as  its 
material  cause,  and  as  its  instrumental  cause  the  potter's  stafif  and  wheel,  so  the 
universe  has  M^ya  for  its  material  cause,  the  Qatti  of  ^ivan  for  its  instrumental 
cause,  and  the  Lord  Qivan  Himself  as  its  first  cause.  We  must  note  here, 
however,  that  MSyS,  according  to  the  Qaiva  system,  is  really  <  matter,'  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  'Illusion'  of  the  VedSnta  system.  And  now 
Qvan  has  two  forms  or  bodies,  the  one  which  has  parts  and  is  visible,  the 
other  which  is  without  parts,  invisible  and  transcendent.  {Sa-kala  and  Nish- 
kala) 

Beyond  these  mystic  bodies  is  His  own  natural  form,  which  infinitely  tran- 
scends them.  It  is  His  essential  form  of  wisdom,  which  is  mere  light  and 
splendour.  He  is  thus  the  supremely  blessed  soul  of  all  things,  and  the  five 
acts  of  destruction,  preservation,  creation,  embodiment,  and  gracious  release 
(Note  I)  are  His  ceaseless  mystic  dance.  Of  this  dance  the  sacred  Vedas 
know  the  excellence,  but  are  not  cognizant  of  its  cause,  its  time,  its  place,  its 
full  intention.  In  the  forest  of  Taruvanam  [Tanika],  in  the  midst  of  the  Rishis, 
the  gods  beheld  it ;  but,  because  that  is  not  the  world's  centre,  it  trembled 
beneath  His  foot.  In  sacred  Tillai,  which  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  universe, 
shall  this  dance  be  finally  revealed,  and  there  the  God  promises  to  Athi-feshan 
that  he  shall  again  behold  it. 

'  Meanwhile,'  adds  the  manifested  Qivan, '  that  thou  mayest  make  thy  way 
to  ^thambaram,  it  is  necessary  to  put  off  thy  form  of  Athi-9eshan,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  would  be  affrighted  by  thy  thousand  heads,  and  gleaming 
eyes,  and  expanded  crest.  Thou  shalt  be  bom,  or  seem  to  be  born,  of  mortal 
parents,  retaining  in  part  thy  serpent  form.  Then,  descending  into  the  world 
of  dragons,  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  to  where  a  hill  is  seen,  and  a  cave, 
entering  by  the  southern  gate  of  which  thou  shalt  emerge  into  the  groves  of 
Tillai.  There  is  the  original  lOigam^  and  near  to  that  is  the  shrine  which  shall 
be  the  scene  of  my  manifestation.  There,  too,  thou  shalt  find  my  servant  the 
"Tiger-foot,"  who  is  performing  penance.  Dwell  as  his  companion  in 
the  hermitage,  and  to  you  both  shall  in  due  time  be  accorded  the  vision  for 
which  you  are  longing.' 

Accordingly  Athi-9Sshan,  who  has  now  become  a  devotee,  part  man  and 
part  serpent,  under  the  name  of  Patafijali^  meets  with  the  Tiger-foot,  makes 
for  himself  a  hermitage,  and  plants  a  lingam,  where  he  performs  his  daily 
worship.  The  living  creatures  in  the  wilderness  at  first  were  sore  affrighted : 
'We  first  saw  the  man  with  a  tiger's  feet,  and  now  we  see  another,  half  dragon 


^  This  claiming  of  PataBjali  as  a  devotee  of  ^ivan  indicates  the  reception  on  the  part  of 
the  Qaivite  doctors  of  the  system  of  which  that  great  thinker  was  the  founder.  The  Yogam 
of  Pata&jali,  and  the  entire  teaching  of  the  theistic  Sa&khya  are  recdTcd  by  ^aivites.  Indeed, 
in  reading  the  GItX  we  feel  that,  if  in  place  of  Krishna  we  insert  the  name  of  ^ivan,  it  will 
almost  pass  for  a  ^^ivite  manoaL  The  practical  Yogam,  <  Karma- Yoga,'  is  the  law  of  the 
Siddhantam.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  infiuenoe  of  the  GIxl  upon  Sonth 
India  as  a  doctrinal  manual  and  as  a  great  and  inspiring  poem  has  been,  and  is,  incalcnlably 
great. 
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and  half  man/  said  they,  and  fled ;  but  bj-and-by,  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
they  roamed  around  the  hermitages  in  perfect  amity. 

The  next  book  of  the  Puranam  expatiates  at  great  length  upon  the  first 
institution,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  great  festival  still  observed  when  Qivan  is 
supposed  to  dance  in  the  Golden  Hall. 

NOTE  vni. 

On  the  Idxa  of  Bhakti=Pietas  (u^fi). 

Compare  Pope's  Kurral,  Introd.,  p.  vi. 

The  songs  of  the  Qaiva  saints  express  devotion,  humility,  and  love  of 
unspeakable  fervour.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  language  (Ps.  xviii.  i), 
•  1  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength  >.' 

This  spirit  of  personal  devotion  is  not  found  (as  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
has  taught  us)  in  the  Vedas.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  something  pertaining  to 
the  Semitic  religions  especially,  and  possibly  came  into  India  from  the  extreme 
South,  where  Christian  and  other  foreign  teaching  existed  from  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Chaitanya  (a.d.  1434)  is  generally,  but  quite 
erroneously,  regarded  as  the  great  introducer  into  South  India  of  this  idea  of 
Bhakti ;  but  as  he  taught  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Manikka-VS9agar  cannot 
have  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the  ninth,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  perhaps  we  are 
to  attribute  its  general  introduction. 

Bkakiiy  or  loving  piety,  is  the  main  idea  of  the  Qai\'a  system,  and  the 
fervent  self-negating  love  and  worship  of  Qivan  is  represented  as  including  all 
religion,  and  transcending  every  kind  of  religious  observance ;  and,  since  all 
are  capable  of  this,  men  of  all  castes  can  be  received  as  devotees  and  saints 
in  the  Qaiva  system.  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  laws.  Love  elevates  and 
perfects  all.    (See  Hymn  XXXIV.) 

NOTE   IX. 

Mahixka-Va9a6ar's  Disputation  with  the  Buddhists  in  Qithambaram. 

It  seems  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  translation  of  the  sixth  canto 
of  the  Vatha-urar-Pur3nam,  entitled  '  The  Victory  over  the  Buddhists  in  Dispu- 
tation/ The  story  tells  how  Manikka-Va(agar  was  summoned  firom  his 
retreat  to  confiront  the  Buddhist  teachers  who  had  come  over  to  ^thambaram 
with  the  king  of  Ceylon.  The  day  of  disputation  arrived.  The  conference 
was  held  in  Uie  hall  where  the  Buddhists  were  lodged.  We  are  told  that  the 
saint  with  the  3,000  resident  devotees  repaired  to  the  temple,  performed  their 
devout  worship,  implored  the  grace  of  ^van,  and  then  gathered  in  the  hall  of 
conference.  A  veil  was  put  over  the  saint's  face  that  he  might  not  even 
behold  the  ill-omened  countenances  of  the  heretics  I  He  was  then  seated  on 
a  royal  throne,  while  around  and  behind  him  were  the  faithful  BrShmans  and 


'  There  can  be  no  donbt  bat  that  the  idea  of  special  devotion  is  expressly  taught  in  the 
GiTl  (whose  date  most  be  sought  somewhere  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era), 
bat  the  devotion  of  the  Qaivite  to  the  Guru— who  is  a  man,  a  holy,  human,  divinely-endowed 
teacher^differs  very  widely  from  thif,  or  any  previous  Hindu  oonoepdon  of  loving  service; 
■till  I  imagine  that  the  GirX  vras  the  source  of  our  sage's  teaching  on  this  subject. 
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devotees  of  every  class,  who  had  thronged  in  from  all  the  country  round. 
Amongst  them  the  Qojra  king  took  his  seat  upon  a  gorgeous  throne,  after  he 
had  duly  paid  homage  at  the  sacred  feet  of  the  saint.  On  the  other  side 
entered  the  Ceylon  king,  who  was  received  by  the  Qojran  with  the  utmost 
condescension.  His  tributary  presents  were  accepted  with  many  complimen- 
tary speeches,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  near  that  of  the  Q5ran 
himself. 

The  Buddhist  guru  with  his  disciples  sat  opposite,  and  towering  around 
(presumably  invisible  as  yet)  were  all  the  gods  and  blessed  ones  from  ail  the 
worlds.  Even  the  divinities  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  in  presence  there. 
The  salutation  of  the  Qora  king  to  the  saint  at  the  opening  of  the  conference 
was  ominous:  'It  is  thine,  O  saint  of  sacred  Perun-turrai,  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  Qaiva  wisdom.  Afterwards  it  shall  be  my  care  to  extirpate  these 
Buddhists  I '  It  is  said  that  these  words  of  the  king  were  heard  by  the  Ceylon 
champions  with  dismay  and  by  the  orthodox  champions  with  delight  Thus 
encouraged,  the  saint  opened  the  conference  with  no  very  saintly  words: 
*  O  Buddhan,  who  dost  utter  words  of  guile,  wherefore  art  thou  come?'  The 
foreign  guru  replied  in  no  conciliatory  strain :  '  I  am  come  to  tell  this  town  that 
there  is  no  god  but  Him  whose  enduring  worship  we  perform,  and  to  place  in 
sight  of  all  men,  in  the  very  Golden  Hall  itself,  the  image  of  our  god  Buddha. 
This  is  all  I  seek.'  The  saint,  with  withering  smile,  replied :  *  O  thou  who  hast 
performed  no  austerities  in  any  former  birth,  can  a  hare  become  an  elephant  ? 
But  tell  me,  who  is  this  good  and  mighty  god  of  yours  ?  And  how  shall  souls 
approach  his  feet  ? '  The  topics  then  were  '  God  and  the  way  of  salvation.' 
The  foreign  guru  replied  in  wrath, '  Can  one  show  the  sun's  rays  to  the  blind  ? 
Were  I  to  tell  of  Buddha's  greatness,  I  should  require  many  thousand  tongues. 
But  our  god  has  revealed  to  us  the  good  law  of  the  Pidagam}^  in  which  virtue 
is  proclaimed.  In  love  He  has  been  born  in  many  shapes.  He  has  given 
assurance  to  millions  of  souls,  and,  free  from  the  fourfold  evils  of  murder,  theft, 
&lsehood,  and  intemperance',  He  sits  in  majesty  under  an  Arofu*  tree.  The 
''  trouble  of  birth  "  is  coming  into  existence,  and  the  ceasing  of  the  multiform 
cognizance  of  many  things  arising  from  assembling  and  combination  in  the 
womb  of  the  Five  Kandhas  (Skandha),  which  ^iQ/orm  (rupa),  sentience  (vedana), 
sign  (kurrippu;  safifia),  representation  (bhavanai;  sansk2ra),  and  consciousness  or 
clear  apprehension  (vifi&anam).  And  the  utter  perishing  of  these  is  deliverance 
{mokshamy  This  exposition  of  the  Buddhist  creed  in  regard  to  God,  the 
universe,  and  salvation,  requires  no  doubt  much  elucidation,  and  many  volumes 
have  been  written  about  it  in  East  and  West.  A  summary  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Sarva-dar9ana-8angraha^  though  I  am  not  sure  that  much  light  is  thrown 


^  The  Tri-pitaka  (Tipifaka,  in  Tamil  Pi^agam),  'three  baskets,*  are  three  ooUectioQS 
regarded  as  canonical  scriptures  by  the  southern  Buddhists.  The  second  of  these  treats  of 
ethics,  and  seems  to  be  especially  indicated  here. 

'  The  prohibitions  of  Buddhism  are  five.     Here  adultery  is  omitted. 

*  This  is  the  Ficus  religioTa,  or  poplar-leaved  Bg-tree.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  called  Bodhi,  or 
'  perfect  wisdom,*  because  under  it  Buddha  was  perfected.  Other  names  are  Afvattha  and 
Pippala  (Peepul). 

*  Tnibner's  Oriental  Series. 
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upon  it  in  that  work.  In  Dr.  Barth's  work  on  '  The  Religious  Systems  of 
India''  fuller  information  is  given,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to  afford 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  almost  all  that  has  been 
said  and  thought  on  the  subject  Here  our  one  object  is  to  show  how  the 
native  mind  in*  South  India  apprehended  the  sjrstem.  Many  of  the  details 
of  this  disputation  are  doubtless  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  they  show  us  what 
the  traditional  belief  is,  and  explain  why  Buddhism  lost  its  hold.  For  indeed, 
though  Buddhists  existed  for  some  centuries  afterwards  in  the  South,  they 
never  recovered  the  blow  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  events  of  which  we  are 
trying  to  gather  up  the  current  traditions.  To  return  to  our  disputants.  The 
saint  smiled  in  derision,  and  looking  into  the  blameless  face  of  the  Qojca  king, 
said, '  What  can  I  reply  to  this  Buddhist,  who  in  unconscious  frenzy  utters  such 
words  as  these  ?'  He  then  replied  to  the  foreign  heretic : '  Thou  hast  told  us 
that  knowledge  appears  and  in  an  instant  of  time  disappears ;  all  is  in  a  cease- 
less flux.  If  so,  before  thou  didst  finish  uttering  forth  thy  words  and  meanings, 
smce  thine  understanding  must  have  passed  away,  what  revelation  of  truth  and 
virtue  can  there  be  ?  {Since  all  apprehension  is  transient  and  momentary^  there 
can  be  no  real  knawer^  or  knowle^e^  or  thing  known.)  Thus  there  can  be  in  thy 
system  neither  code  of  laws  nor  revelation  of  truth  and  virtue.  Again,  thou 
tellest  us  that  thy  Buddha,  thy  God,  was  bom  in  many  successive  shapes. 
How  then  can  one  who  himself  is  subject  to  delusion  and  evil  deliver  others 
from  these  ?  You  say,  your  Lord  was  guildess  of  murder ;  but  if  he  assumed 
all  possible  forms  on  this  earth,  as  you  say,  then  as  a  ravening  tiger  or  as 
a  jackal,  when  he  was  hungry  was  it  grass  that  he  ate,  and  tender  shoots  of 
trees  ?  In  thy  &lse  creed  thou  tellest  us  of  Five  Kandhas ;  and  that  when  these 
pass  away  the  soul-body  perishes ;  and  that  when  form,  &c.,  cease,  the  soul- 
Ixxiy  is  no  more.  If  so,  where  is  thy  king,  and  how  could  he  survive  and 
appear  as  saviour  of  many  men?  (Ti^x  idealism  destroys  lauigiver  and 
deliverer  alike.) 

*  Again,  since  the  embodied  form,  together  with  its  cause  (the  soul  and  its 
deeds),  perishes,  your  king,  who  sits  under  the  Ara^u  tree,  is  formless,  is  non- 
existent So  annihilation  is  your  salvation.  The  destruction  of  the  Five 
Kandhas  is  deliverance! 

*  Yet  again,  you  speak  of  twenty-one  Buddhas,  who  existed  before '  (twenty- 
four  are  generally  given);  '  and  you  say  that  each  of  these  in  being  bom 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  mother.  Are  such  beings  gods,  and  not  rather 
worthy  of  hell  ?'    (The  reference  here  is  not  clear.) 

The  next  objection  to  the  Buddhistic  system  is  that  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  organized  living  creatures,  their  life  or  soul  being  merely  the  tem- 
porary and  delusive  product  of  the  same  organization.  '  You  also  say  that  the 
only  difference  between  living  creatures  {souls,  lives,  breaths)  is  that  they  are 
formed  of  diflerent  mixtures  of  the  same  four  elements;  yet  in  the  night 
season,  when  thou  wert  asleep,  if  a  serpent  climbed  over  thy  face,  thou 
wouldst  discern  a  diffierence,  O  silly  reasoner.  Thou  hast  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  any  knowledge  of  spirit  (sou),  life)  beyond  the  form.    When  the  form 
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then  has  perished,  how  can  the  life  reappear  under  other  forms?  What  and 
where  is  the  Atman,  the  self?  What  is  it  that  exists  (the  h«ifrrain%)  when  the 
form  identical  with  the  soul  has  perished  ^  X  You  deny  also  the  existence  of 
the  Fifth  Element,  the  ether,  through  which  sounds  are  transmitted ;  and  you 
say  there  are  no  spaces  not  filled  with  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth.  In  what 
medium  then  do  your  four  elements  combine  to  form  living  beings  ?  Where 
then  is  your  Buddha  (who,  having  gained  Nirvana,  must  be  freed  fi'om  all 
elemental  combinations),  in  his  northern  dwelling  under  the  shade  of  the  Ara^ 
tree  ?  You  deny  also  that  trees  have  souls ;  and  yet  they  grow',  and  put  forth 
leaves  by  imbibing  water,  and  become  finally  dry  wood  and  leaves  I  In  them 
souls  of  men  can  obtain  suitable  organisms  for  expiation  of  their  deeds.  You 
say  that  to  kDl  anything  is  a  great  crime,  and  yet  you  allow  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  others  have  slain.  Surely  if  they  kill  for  your  sake,  you 
are  guilty  of  the  murder  which  you  cause.'  (See  Manu  V.  51.)  It  seems  strange 
that  this  accusation  should  apparently  be  true.  The  same  diing  is  referred  to 
in  the  Kurra\  (256),  and  it  was  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
between  the  Jains  and  the  Buddhists ;  the  Buddhists  refusing  to  kill,  but  not 
refusing  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  slain,  while  the  more  consistent  Jains  would 
neither  slay  nor  eat*.  '  Again,  while  Ihe  cause  conltnues  lo  exist,  the  effect  perishes. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Agamas.  But  with  you  it  seems  that  the  soul's 
perishing  with  the  body  is  its  salvation.  Your  creed  is  that  when  the  Five 
Kandhas  perish  the  soul  is  released.  Tell  me  where  and  what  is  the  released 
soul,  whose  only  existence  was  in  the  momentary  and  fluctional  existence  of 
the  Five  Kandhas.  Surely  form  and  existence  and  deliverance  perish  toge- 
ther 1 '  Here  the  Buddhist  guru,  beside  himself  with  rage,  interposed :  *  Thou 
sayest  that  we  possess  neither  god  nor  salvation.  What  then  is  your  god, 
and  what  is  your  salvation  ? '  To  this  Manikka- VSl9agar  replied,  '  Our  God, 
seated  in  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  banyan  tree,  taught  the  laws  of  right; 
and  many  have  beheld  His  beauty  as  He  performed  the  mystic  dance.  His 
adonmient  is  the  sacred  ashes.  Umai  is  the  half  of  His  form.  He  is  full  of 
grace ;  who  can  worthily  proclaim  our  God  ?  In  Tiliai's  beauteous  Golden 
Hall,  He  dwells,  wearing  as  a  jewel  the  crescent  moon.  Is  there  any  end  to 
the  story  of  His  greatness  ? '  Here  the  Buddhist  interposed,  as  indeed  seems 
quite  natural,  with  the  inquiry :  'Whither  tends  all  this  verbiage?  Answer  me 
plainly  these  questions :  Your  God,  as  He  sits  beneath  the  shade  of  the  banyan, 
has  a  rosary  and  repeats  His  prayers.  Is  it  because  He  strives  to  think  of 
some  other  gracious  deity  beyond  Himself  to  whom  He  prays  ?  You  tell  me 
He  dances  in  Tillai.  Does  one  dance  for  the  edification  of  a  select  company 
of  the  wise,  or  to  gratify  one's  own  phantasy  ?  Again,  "  our  God  wears  ashes 
on  His  sacred  body,"  you  say,  with  proud  complacency.  Is  it  because  even 
white  ashes  look  pure  upon  His  dark  red  skin  ?    Then  you  tell  me  that  half 


^  See  Oldenberg, '  Buddha,'  Hoe/s  tzmnslation,  p.  29,  9u^  (Williams  and  Noigate,  188a), 
and  p.  343.  What  appears  to  man  to  be  his  body  is  in  trnth  <  the  action  of  his  past  state, 
which  then,  assuming  a  fonn  realized  through  his  endeavour,  has  become  endowed  with 
a  tangible  existence.* 

'  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  'Buddhism/  p.  110.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  on  Buddhism, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Colombo's  work  on  the  same  subject  are  indispensable. 

'  Comp.  Ji.  Chin.  I.  iv.  179,  p.  59,  where  this  objection  is  urged  from  ^Join  point  of  view. 
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His  form  is  woman  I  Who  in  the  world  has  ever  heard  of  half  a  woman  P 
And  if  Umai  thus  shares  His  being,  it  is  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that  your 
hermits  leave  wife  and  home  to  dwell  quite  alone  in  the  wilderness  V  But  the 
mocking,  cynical  laugh  of  the  Buddhist  company  was  too  much  for  the  Qaiva 
champion,  who  scornfully  interposed,  '  Thou  art  unworthy  to  listen  to  high 
mysteries,  the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  the  blessedness  of  these  assem- 
bled devotees.  None  can  know  these  things  who  have  not  first  performed 
penitential  acts  to  which  thou  art  a  stranger.  Yet  know  thou  that  our  God 
carries  the  prayer-rosary  in  order  that  all  His  saints  may  from  His  example 
learn  to  pray  and  mortify  themselves.  The  rosary  is  like  the  weapon  in  the 
Master's  hand,  with  which,  Himself  unassailable,  He  is  teaching  His  neophytes 
to  make  war.  Thou  sayest  that  our  God  dances  as  dance  the  wanton  ones  of 
earth,  that  eyes  of  flesh  may  see  Him.  Nay,  but  as  the  fire  runs  through  the 
fuel  uncontaminated,  so  doth  our  God  pervade  all  souls  and  all  bodies  with  His 
mystic  energies :  He  dances  in  the  universe  and  in  the  soul.  You  ask  about 
the  sacred  ashes.  He  wears  them  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  all  souls.  This 
act  of  His  is  like  the  nursing  mother's  taking  medicines  herself  to  heal  the 
maladies  of  her  tender  infant.  And  thou  askest  why  ^ivan  shares  Umai's  form. 
The  answer  is  that  to  give  mystic  wisdom  to  His  worshippers  He  assumes  this 
mystic  twofold  form.  Qivan  the  Supreme,  who  rides  upon  the  mighty  bull, 
commingles  with  the  souls  of  men  like  the  fragrance^  in  the  flowers;  but  this 
thou  knowest  not.  He  is  the  First ;  He  is  the  Yogi ;  He  is  the  Enjoyer ;  He 
is  the  Formless ;  He  is  the  Splendour ;  He  is  the  Being  of  many  forms  ; 
He  is  the  Sea  of  delight.  Who  knows  His  crown,  who  knows  the  sole  of  His 
foot,  save  that  He  fills  the  Golden  Hall  where  virtue  rules,  and  sorrow  is 
not  ? '  This  closes  the  controversy,  but  the  sequel  as  given  in  the  legend  is 
stranger  still. 

When  we  sum  up  this  controversy  it  seems  as  though  strict  logic  had  no 
place  in  it,  and  the  result  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  double  miracle,  the 
infliction  of  dumbness  upon  the  Buddhist  disputants  and  the  restoration  of 
speech  to  the  daughter  of  the  Ceylon  king*.  Each  party  has  expounded  his 
tenets  and  reviled  those  of  his  opponent;  but  the  only  thing  that  looks  like 
real  reasoning  is  Manikka-Va9agar's  treatment  of  the  Buddhist  idea  of  the 
Kandhas.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  in  India  to  hide  poverty  of  thought 
under  a  multitude  of  high-sounding  words,  and  to  regard  any  explanation  that 
is  not  absolutely  absurd  as  a  proof.  The  Kandhas^  or  aggregates,  represent  no 
£gu:t8  or  realities,  but  imaginary  states  or  conditions  of  finite  existence,  and, 
according  to  the  popular  view  of  the  case,  the  whole  theory  means  this :  there 
is  an  unreal  something,  not  embodied,  not  permanent,  indeed  not  really  exis- 
tent, to  which  clings  the  responsibility  of  certain  deeds,  how  done,  or  by  whom. 


*  Kandam  in  Tamil  (Sans.  Gandha)  means  also  fragrance.  Sweet  odoors  are  reckoned  to 
be  fire,  the  paZlcha-Kandham.  It  seems  that  there  is  an  allnsion  to  this  here.  The  five 
Kandhas  (PaU  for  Sans.  Skandha)  would  be  nnintelligible  to  Tamil  people,  and  the  general 
idea  among  the  valgar  was  that  the  Buddhists  taught  that  the  uniyerse  was  formed  from  com- 
binations of  odonn !  Compare  Sarva-dar^ana-sangraha,  ch.  ii.  p.  a  a,  Kechana  Bauddha,  frc. 
The  Tamil  student  should  read  MdN;ie«lM  (XXX). 

'  She  is  introduced  in  Song  XII,  as  the  respondent.    See  note  there. 
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or  when,  is  entirely  uncertain ;  and  this  shadow  of  being  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expiating  or  working  out  the  results  of  these  deeds,  and  therefore  this 
Ego,  without  fixed  principle,  or  substratum  of  existence,  or  soul,  or  body, 
obtains  in  this  world  an  embodiment.  Of  this  the  first  element  is  {i)/arm; 
the  second  is  (2)  sensation ;  the  third  is  (name  or)  (3)  sign  (or  characteristic 
qualities);  the  next  is  the  (4)  deeds  which  determine  the  faculties  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind ;  the  last  is  (5)  individual  consciausmss.  These  elements 
combine,  arrange,  and  rearrange  themselves,  suffering  infinite  modifications,  till 
death  dissolves  the  bond.  If  Nirvana  has  not  been  obtained,  and  so  another 
metempsychosis  is  necessary,  what  survives, — ^the  deeds  without  the  doer, — 
instantaneously  receives  another  embodiment,  and  so  on  until  at  length  the 
deeds  have  been  atoned  for ;  and,  as  it  necessarily  follows,  the  shadow  of  being 
is  annihilated;  and,  as  the  whole  universe  is  compounded  of  the  ^zm&Kandhas^ 
it  follows  that  there  is  in  reality  no  god,  no  soul,  and  of  course  no  immortality, 
nothing  in  fact  but  appearance  and  sensation.  As  presented  in  Tamil  writings, 
the  whole  system  seems  fragmentary. 

Manikka-Va9agar  presses  this  upon  his  opponent,  who  has  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  or  explanation,  but  reviles  the  Qaiva  mythology,  the  origin  of  which 
he  finds  in  the  Vedas  themselves.  Here  the  Buddhist  seems  to  have  had  surer 
ground  to  tread  upon,  and  the  only  reply  that  was  possible  to  Mauikka-VS9agar 
was  to  explain  away  everything  as  allegorical  and  mystical.  These  explana- 
tions are  poetical,  but  very  far-fetched,  and  historically  find  no  sanction  in  the 
original  myths.  They  are  ingenious,  but  adapted  only  to  the  comprehension  of 
a  refined  and  select  body  of  the  initiated:  to  the  world  the  system  is  one 
of  puerile  idolatries  and  superstitions.  Such  at  least  was  the  Buddhist's  idea.  It 
will  be  noted  that  each  party  claimed  for  its  master  the  attribute  of '  Revealer 
of  Virtue.'  Buddha  under  the  Bddhi  tree,  and  Qivan  under  the  Ala  tree,  both 
taught  the  ancient  law  of  right,  and  on  this  matter  no  controversy  arose.  The 
Tamilians  are  right  in  declaring  that  the  morality  of  Buddhism  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Upanishads  except  in  the  matter  of  forbidding  sacrifice;  and  in 
regard  to  the  last  point  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  sanctioned  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals,  though  he  himself  would  not  slay  them,  overbalanced  in 
the  mind  of  the  Qaivites  all  the  ethic  excellence  of  their  system  {Kurral, 
ch.  xxxiii).  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  victory  of  the  sage  was  one  of 
sentiment  and  of  authority,  but  not  in  any  way  of  logic  or  learning  \ 


^  Comp.  Lyric  XII  in  the  Tirnvafagam :  '  The  Sacred  Qapil,'  and  notes. 

There  are  three  Tamil  works  of  Jain  or  Baddhist  origin  which  throw  great  light  npon  these 
poems.  These  are  (i)  the  Jivaga  Chintamani;  (a)  the  Qilapp-athi^lram ;  and  (3)  the 
Mani-M^alai.  These  have  only  very  recently  been  made  thoroughly  accessible  to  Tamil 
students  by  the  labours  of  Ve.  Qami-nathaiyar,  the  very  learned  head  pandit  of  the  Kombakonam 
Government  College.  From  these  worics  many  sentences  may  be  extracted  which  have  been 
the  germ  of  longer  passages  m  these  poems,  and  in  other  better  known  Tamil  classics ;  but  it 
is  especially  in  the  epithets  applied  to  the  Supreme  that  a  very  interesting  correspondence  can 
be  traced. 

The  condition  of  the  Tamil  lands  at  the  time  when  our  sage  flourished  can  best  be  realized 
by  a  study  of  the  latter  two  of  the  works  we  liave  mentioned.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  most  remarkable  mixture  in  the  south  of  Qaivism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  and  the  ancient 
demonolatry.  The  charity  and  piety  of  the  Buddhist  teachers  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged 


(;:IVAN   ENTHRONED  ON   THE   SILVER   MOUNTAIN.  Ixxiil 

NOTE  X. 

QivAN  Enthroned  on  thb  Silver  Mountain. 

'^vah  sat  upon  His  throne,  and  on  His  left  side  was  with  Him  His  gracious 
energy,  the  world's  mother,  the  goddess  Parvathi.  He  is  from  eternity  free 
from  all  impurity,  the  Everlasting,  the  All-Pervader,  possessed  of  all  wisdom, 
all  pre-eminence,  and  all  spontaneous  grace.  Through  His  infinite  compassion 
towards  souls,  for  which  they  can  render  Him  no  return.  He  ever  performs, 
without  performance,  the  acts  of  creation,  protection,  destruction,  veiling  and 
dispensing  grace.  He  is  the  first  and  only  God,  having  one  sacred  face 
and  three  eyes,  which  are  the  glowing  splendours  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  god  of  fire.  His  crest  of  matted  hair  (^odl.,  Sans,  jata)  is  crowned  with 
the  Ganges,  the  crescent  moon,  and  the  Kondrai  {cassta)  garland.  His  sacred 
ears  are  adorned  with  earrings  of  conch-shell  and  flower-petals  ((?^/r®).  His 
throat  is  black  with  the  poison  churned  out  from  the  milky  sea.  (See  notes  to 
Lyric  XII.)  His  sacred  hands  grasp,  one  the  antelope,  and  one  the  axe ;  one 
gives  the  sign  of  safety,  and  the  fourth  assurance  of  gifts  of  grace.  His  body, 
ruddy  like  coral,  is  besmeared  with  sacred  ashes.  His  breast  is  adorned  with 
the  white  investing  thread  and  necklaces  consisting  of  the  bones  of  innumer- 
able Brahmas  and  Vishnus  and  the  skulls  of  Brahmas  of  innumerable  aeons. 
He  has  girt  Himself  with  the  tiger's  skin  (Note  VII).  His  waist  is  resplendent 
with  dagger  and  girdle.  His  feet,  like  red  lotus  flowers,  tinkle  with  the  heroic 
anklets  and  sounding  bells.  Such  is  the  body  that  He  wears  as  Qrt-Kan^har 
{Hi  of  the  auspicious  throat).  He  sits  on  the  silver  hill  of  Kaildsam^  whose 
innumerable  white  peaks  are  adorned  with  divers  jewels.  There  in  a  shrine  of 
ruddy  gold  He  gleams,  while  His  crowding  hosts  make  music  with  innumerable 
instruments.  Many  on  either  side  wave  the  white  Qamaram  (the  white  tail  of 
the  Yak,  or  Bos  grunniens),  and  many  others  wave  flower-twined  fans.  The 
heavenly  musicians  and  choristers  of  every  degree  sing  in  sweet  harmony. 
The  leaders  of  His  hosts, — their  frames  dissolved  in  ecstasy  like  wax  in  fire, 


on  all  sidei,  and  in  many  respects  left  nothing  untanght  that  the  Tamil  mind  considered 
necessary.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  tanght  by  all  of  these  was  really  and 
essentially  one  and  the  same.  At  the  same  time  the  fancy  of  these  Jain  and  Buddhistic 
anthors  lead  them  to  depict  many  scenes  which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  Qaivite 
opinions.  The  way  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  in  these  romantic  epics  are  permitted 
to  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  whole  history  of  their  former  embodiments,  and  thns  to  trace 
out  the  causes  of  their  present  su£ferings  and  struggles  is  very  beautiful ;  but  of  this  idea 
our  bard  seems  to  have  had  no  cognizance.  It  is  a  yeiy  remarlcable  circumstance  that  over 
both  Jainism  and  Buddhism  the  Qaiva  Siddhantam  gained  so  complete  a  victory.  These 
three  authors  have  been  for  ages  almost  obsolete  throughout  the  Tamil  country,  and  this 
is  not  owing  simply  to  their  obscurity  and  artificial  character,  but  to  the  victory  gained  oyer 
those  systems  by  the  energetic  propagators  of  Qairism.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these 
Tamil  writings  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Buddhist  Jatakas,  and  the  tales  current 
among  the  Jains.  The  machineiy  of  these  poems  is  quite  different  from  anything  we 
find  elsewhere  in  Tamil  litemtnre.  Fairies,  persons  possessed  of  magic  powers, — ^wonderful 
and  mysterious  manifestations, — are  recorded  in  every  canto,  and  we  are  reminded  rather 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  of  any  of  the  Pauranic  legends.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  morality  is  generally  of  a  high  order,  although  perhaps  differing  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Knrral,  and  still  more  from  that  of  the  Christian  system. 
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their  quivering  bodies  thrilled  in  every  part  with  joy,  while  rapture  fills  them 
as  the  torrent  from  the  open  sluice,  plunging  into  the  very  gulf  of  delight, — were 
dancing  and  singing  before  His  foce.  The  ascetics,  hands  clasped  above  their 
heads,  were  reciting  the  Upanishads  which  are  the  heads  of  the  VSdas. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Indra  with  the  other  gods  stood  afar  off,  kept  back  by 
the  wand  of  the  sacred  Nandi,  and,  with  hands  upon  their  mouths,  humbly 
made  known  their  wants  to  Him  who  sat  upon  the  throne.' 

I  have  translated  this  literally  from  the  introduction  to  the  Periya  Puranam 
in  order  to  show  the  mythological  conception  entertained  by  the  Qaivas  of  the 
object  of  their  worship.  Nothing  can  be  nobler  and  more  spiritual  than 
the  accounts  found  in  many  of  their  writings  of  Pathi  (the  Lord);  but  mingled 
with  everything  are  the  incongruous  conceptions,  a  few  of  which  are  here 
shadowed  forth.  In  such  descriptions  every  legend  is  introduced,  every  form 
in  which  the  God  is  anywhere  worshipped  is  brought  in,  and  the  result  often  to 
our  minds  is  inexpressibly  grotesque.  Yet  for  every  particular  an  explanation 
is  offered,  mystic  meanings  are  given,  and  the  whole  is  resolved  into  a  series 
of  allegories  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  gracious  operations  of  Qvan, 
the  Lord  of  all.  In  reading  these  legends  it  is  necessary  to  keep  alwajrs  in 
memory  this  twofold  character  of  the  religious  system  of  South  India.  Gross 
and  ridiculous  representations  (so  they  strike  the  foreigner)  are  found  in 
juxtaposition  with  refined,  pathetic,  devout,  and  even  sublime  expressions. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  lyrics  of  the  profound  enthusiast  Manikka- 
Va9agar.    The  Qivan  here  pictured  was  seemingly  always  before  the  sage's  eye. 

NOTE  XI. 

The  Qaiva  Siddhanta  System  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  in 
South  India. 

The  ijaiva  Siddhanta  system  is  the  most  elaborate,  influential,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  intrinsically  valuable  of  all  the  religions  of  India.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  South-Indian,  and  Tamil,  religion ;  and  must  be  studied  by  every 
one  who  hopes  to  understand  and  influence  the  great  South-Indian  peoples. 
The  Vaishnava  sect  has  also  many  influential  followers  in  the  Tamil  lands, 
but  these  are  chiefly  immigrants  from  the  North,  ^vism  is  the  old  prehistoric 
religion  of  South  India,  essentially  existing  from  pre- Aryan  times,  and  holds 
sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  Tamil  people.  But  this  great  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  of  God,  the  soul,  humanity,  nature,  evil,  suffering,  and  the  unseen 
world,  has  never  been  fully  expounded  in  English.  Its  text-books  (probably 
its  sources)  exist  in  Tamil  only,  and  in  high  Tamil  verse,  which  is  often  made 
of  set  purpose  obscure  and  difiicult.  (Classical  Tamil  is  very  little  studied, 
yet  this  key  alone  can  unlock  the  hearts  of  probably  ten  millions  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  of  the  Hindu  races.) 

In  a  period  quite  antecedent  to  all  historic  data,  the  native  Dravidian 
religion  was  a  kind  of  ^vism.  It  had  peculiar  forms  of  sacrifice,  ecstatic 
religious  dances,  rites  of  demon  worship,  and  other  ceremonies  which  still 
exist  among  the  villagers  of  the  extreme  South  S  and  more  or  less  among  the 

'  See  Pope's  Nala4h  i«. 
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rural  population  everywhere.  Mach  of  this  may  be  traceable  to  '  ancestor 
worship/  (Comp.  Dr.  Charles/ A  Critical  History  of  a  Future  Life/ pp.  19-40.)  In 
process  of  time  northern — ^Aryan,  VSdic,  Brahmanical — ^influences  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  original  forms  of  worship,  and  those  who  introduced  the 
Vedic  religion  into  the  South  found  a  place  for  the  superstitions  of  the  aborigines 
in  their  own  S3rstem.  The  inhabitants  of  South  India  adopted  to  a  great  extent 
the  social  institutions,  the  myths,  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  Aryan  settlers. 
In  the  Yedas  Qvan  is  not  named,  but  the  god  Rudra,  the  god  of  storms  and 
tempests,  seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  a  divinity  most  in  unison  with  the  ideas 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  who  probably  came  originally  from  Central 
Asia,  and  brought  with  them  their  Scythian  divinity,  who  was  cruel,  and  was 
worshipped  with  rude  and  cruel  ceremonies.  Rudra-Qivan  became  therefore 
the  type  of  the  divinity,  as  the  destroyer.  In  process  of  time  Buddhism  and 
the  Jain  system  found  their  way  into  the  South,  propagated  by  zealous  and  able 
men,  and  thus  undoubtedly  a  softer  and  more  genial  character  was  imparted  to 
the  whole  of  South  India.  Meanwhile  on  the  eastern  coast  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  the  Nestorians,  and  spread  abroad  very  rapidly,  becoming  widely 
known  and  exerting  great  influence  even  where  it  did  not  make  converts.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  these  Christian  influences  pervaded  the  whole  South. 
Muhammadanism  also  in  various  directions  at  a  later  period  entered  the  Tamil 
land,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  the  thinkers  in  those  regions.  Thus  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  present  and  finished  Qaivism  of  the  South  ha6  been 
evolved  are  numerous  and  diverse.  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  since  the 
twelfth  century  the  Vdishnava  system  has  been  a  formidable  rival  of  Qaivism, 
and  the  rivalry  has  tended  to  develope  and  systematize  the  dogmatic  parts  of 
the  system  most  decidedly.  We  have  now  to  do  with  the  historic  beginnings 
of  South-Indian  Qaivism.  A  sage  from  the  North,  whose  name  was  Kutnarila 
BAaffa,  in  the  eighth  century  came  from  Behar  and  taught  the  existence  of 
a  personal  deity  in  opposition  to  the  Buddhists.  His  disciple  was  the  very 
celebrated  sage  (^ankara  Acharya,  who  is  the  father  of  religious  philosophy  in 
the  South.  Various  sects  claim  him  as  their  founder,  but  he  certainly  was 
a  ^vite,  and  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Qivan  Himself. 

The  great  revival  and  spread  however  of  ^vism  is  due  to  certain  saints 
or  devotees  who  were  men  of  great  devotion,  unwearied  activity,  and  remark- 
able power.  The  first  of  these  was  Manikka-V^gar,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  tenth  century  a.  d.,  or  earlier.  Probably 
about  a  century  later  arose  fifSUia  Sambandhar  and  the  various  lesser  devotees 
whose  legends  are  collected,  amplified,  and  idealized  in  the  Periya  Puranam. 
Some  notice  of  these  is  essential  to  a  clear  view  of  our  subject.  The  next  stage 
in  the  history  is  the  rise  of  the  great  philosophical  school  called  the  Qaiva  Sid- 
DHANTA  system.  These  sages  were  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  called  the 
Sanlana  gurus  {'  succession  of  teachers '),  The  only  date  which  appears  to  be 
reliable  is  that  given  by  one  of  these,  Umapathi,  in  a  polemical  treatise.  He 
wrote  in  13 13.  Thus  the  early  fourteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the 
existence  of  a  most  able  and  zealous  band  of  philosophical  Qaivites,  whose 
influence  still  pervades  the  land.  Their  system  is  called  the  Pathi-pa^u-pagam, 
Here  Path!  is  the  Lord  or  Supreme  Being,  Pa9u  is  the  soul,  and  Pafam  is  the 
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bond;  and  on  the  interpretation  of  these  three  words  everything  depends. 
The  Lord  of  course  is  Qivan,  and  the  attributes  with  which  He  is  invested  are 
very  remarkable.  In  the  Qaivite  catechism  the  question  occurs, '  What  is  Pathi  ?' 
and  the  answer  is, '  He  is  the  eternal,  all-pervading,  all-wise,  eternally  blessed, 
absolutely  independent  Creator  of  all,  who  is  from  all  eternity  free  from  taint  of 
evil/  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  text-books  of  this  system  is  the  Ttru- 
arul'pqyan, '  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace/    (Notes  II,  IV,  VII.) 

NOTE  XII. 
The  Three  ^aiva  Categories  (Padartha). 

In  the  first  quatrain  of  his  greatest  work  (the  Qiva-Piragafam),  UmSpathi, 
the  ablest  of  the  Qaiva  schoolmen,  throws  down  Uie  gauntlet  and  challenges 
the  teachers  of  all  the  Hindu  schools,  declaring  that  the  real  and  only  intention 
of  all  the  VSdas  and  other  sacred  writings  is  summed  up  in  the  three  mjrsdc 
words  Pathi  (the  Lord),  Pa9u  (the  fiock),  and  PA^am  (the  bond).  These  are 
the  three  categories  of  the  ^atva  Siddhanta  sjrstem.  Though  this  system 
received  its  final  developement  some  centuries  after  our  sage,  implicitly  he  held 
its  principles,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  these  poems  and  legends 
to  bring  together,  connect,  and  illustrate  the  main  dogmas  of  that  elaborate, 
thoughtful,  and  influential  religious  philosophy  which  has  been  evolved  m 
connection  with  these  words. 

The  three  eternal  entities  of  the  system  are  (i)  the  Lord,  who  is  ^van 
Himself;  (2)  the  aggregate  of  all  souls  or  lives  that  constitutes  Qivan's  flock, 
which,  by  His  grace,  He  wills  to  conduct  to  the  blessedness  of  final  disentangle- 
ment from  all  embodiments;  and  (3)  the  bond,  or  the  sum  total  of  all  those 
elements  which  bind  souls  and  hinder  them  from  finding  release  in  union  with 
the  'Lord/  These  three — Pathi,  Pa9u,  P59am — are  equally  eternal,* existing 
unchanged  and  undiminished  through  successive  aeons.  The  idea  of  the 
'  Lord '  is  a  philosophical  refinement  of  that  of  the  Qivan  of  the  older  myth- 
ology. Among  other  titles  given  to  Rudra  we  find  that  of  Pofundm-paH 
(*  Lord  of  the  flocks '),  and  from  that  has  been  evolved  the  ingenious  aUegory 
on  which  this  system  is  founded.  Um&pathi's  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  ' Lord' 
is  set  forth  in  many  quatrains  of  his  text-book,  the  admirable  Qiva-Piragl9am 
(I.  I,  pp.  S9-63).    This  is  the  sum  of  his  theology  as  to  this  topic  :^ 

i.  Pathi  is  the  Supreme  Being ; 

ii.  He  is  neither  permanently  manifested,  nor  unmanifested ; 
iii.  He  is  without  qualities  or  distinguishing  marks  ^; 
iv.  He  is  free  from  all  impurity ; 

V.  He  is  absolutely  one ; 
vi.  He  is  eternal ; 

vii.  He  is  the  source  of  wisdom  to  innumerable  souls ; 
viii.  He  is  not  subject  to  fluctuations ; 
ix.  He  is  immaterial  (indiscerptible) ; 

X.  He  is  the  essence  of  bliss ; 


'  This  is  the  Smoios  of  Philo.    See  Inge*s  Bampton  Lectures,  1899. 
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xi.  He  is  difficult  of  access  to  the  perverse,  but  the  final  goal  of  those  that 
truly  worship  Him ; 

zii.  He  is  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great ; 

ziit.  He  is  the  true  Qivan,  or  '  blessedness/ 

The  second  of  these  statements  is  thus  explained :  Whatever  has  a  visible 
form  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  production,  maintenance,  and  decay ; 
therefore  the  Supreme  is  without  visible  form.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which 
has  no  form  by  which  it  can  become  manifest  is  a  mere  fancy,  like  the  '  horn 
of  a  hare'  or  'flowers  of  the  atmosphere.'  But  Pathi  is  real  and  makes  Himself 
known  to  souls.  This  will  be  further  explained  in  connection  with  another 
part  of  the  subject 

Qvan  as  thus  described  is  said  to  be  NM-kala,  i.e.  without  parts  or 
adjuncts,  perfect  in  Himself,  the  absolute  Lord.  But  He  is  capable  of  manifes- 
tation, and  in  order  to  energize  in  souls,  and  in  the  various  constituents  of  that 
eternal  aggregate  of  impurity  which  constitutes  the  5<md,  He  assumes  a  Qa-kala 
nature,  i.e.  one  composed  of  a  species  of  spiritual  body. 


We  here  append  Chapters  I,  II  of  Tiru-arul-payan,  which  are  full  of 

interest : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thb  Nature  of  thk  Supremb  Lord:  Pathi. 

Tk€  DiscipU  asks : 
\niaX  is  givui*8  (Pathi,  the  Lord's)  essential  natuxe*  ? 

I. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Like  the  vowel  A*,  wisdom's  self,  the  matchless  King, 
everywhere'  abides,  and  all  things  fills. 

Commeuiary.  The  vowel  letter  A  is  understood  in  aU  letten^  and  is  their  life;  so  the 
matchless  Lord  fiUs  aU  sonk,  Himself  unchanged,  and  is  their  life. 

Summary.  Here  is  a  statement  of  (i )  the  existence  of  the  King ;  and  of  (a)  His  Insepar- 
able onion  with  all  sonls  (all  that  lives). 


If  the  Lord  be  thns  beyond  the  reach  of  mind,  speech,  and  tonch,  how  can  sonls  be 
freed  from  polhUicn  *  and  obtain  deliverance  f 

IL 
That  souls*  may  reach  l)is  state,  His  Energy^  gathers  them  in. 

Our  Lord  is  (nevertheless)  One  and  Indivisible. 
Ccm.  All  sonls  are  destined  by  Grace  to  dwell  at  length  within  the  abode  of  pure  and 


>  Tan-iyaiiu  [-Sans.  tattva-subhXva] #dNi«ci«tt/. 

■  < Vowel'  and  Mife*  are  in  Tamil  the  same  word:  auS/.    This  hnitates Timvallnvar's 
Kurral,  I.    See  Pope's  JCurral,  p.  1S4. 

*  Alike  in  sentient  and  nm-sentient  being :  *L^/^g%  0>lP<i4.    See  Unmai- Vi}akkam,  30. 

*  Sans.  IIALA-PARIPIKAM,  PAKVAll :  »wu4M 

*  mit^idi,  lit  'ABIDING-SOULS.'    These  change  not  forms  as  bodies  do»— are  indiscerp- 
tilde,    SeeT.A.P.,  p.  Ui. 

*  Sana,  ^arti  :  #4R  Her  gradons  operation  is  eiplahied  by  Umlpathi  in  his  Chapter  IV; 
lee  p.  xlviii,  and  Note  XIII,  p.  Izxxii. 
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infintte  wifdom ;  and  this  h  effected  by  the  Enkegy  of  Civn,  called  ParafmtH^^  whidi 
abides  in  Him,  infepaiable  firom  Himiel^  and  is  the  instniment  of  His  gmdoos  opcntioD. 

Sum,  In  this  conplet  it  is  tanght  (i)  that  the  Lord  exists  in  oneness  with  an  Emerge 
(^atti);  and  (a)  that  this  Energy  bean  the  fonn  of  Grau, 


Is  yonr  Lord  then  great  and  glorioos? 

in. 
In  greatness,  subtile  nature,  exceeding  grace,  and  precious  boon  He  granu 

He  is  the  Incomparablk. 
Com.  There  is  nothing  to  which  He  can  be  likened  in  regard  to  (i)  His  infinite  great- 
ness, which  is  beyond  human  thought,  (a)  His  minntely  penetrating,  all-penrasiTe  snbtilty", 
which  nnseen  carries  on  the  fire  mysterious  operations,  His  boondless  grace,  and  the  woodroos 
gifts  thereby  bestowed  on  devont  sonls. 

Sum.  Here  the  incomparable  greatness  of  the  Lord  is  asserted. 
[Kurral,  7.]  

Why  call  Him  the  Incomparable  ?    Is  He  not  one  of  three  ? 

IV. 

He  creates,  preserves,  and  to  the  power  of  Maya  all  consigns: 
He  is  the  Refuge  that  ne'er  departs. 

Com.  The  Supreme  Lord  <  crkatrs*  (or  evolves)  the  world  and  its  phenomena  by  the 
instrumentality  of  BrahmS,  His  first  creation.  He  sustams  them  through  Vishnu,  His  next 
creation.  In  the  end  He  will  <  dbstrot  *  (or  involve)  the  phenomenal  universe  by  causmg 
it  to  be  merged  in  Mayi  (  -  chaos).    He  Himself,  Refoge  of  all  souls,  nevermore  deparU. 

Sum.  Here  it  is  shown  that  it  is  He  who  performs  the  three  works  of  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  '  DRSTRUCTION.* 

[^iva-Hina-bodham,  Aph.  L    Note  XIV.] 


Is  He  Formless,  or  has  He  Form,  or  is  He  at  once  the  Formless  and  manifested  in  Form? 

V. 

He  is  Formless  and  has  Form.    To  those  who  know  Him 
He  has  the  Form  of  Wisdom. 

Com.  His  formless  Essence  is  fourfold  :  Qivan,  Qatti,  Nitham,  and  Vtothu.  His  mani- 
fesUtions  in  form  are  four :  Mahe9uran,  Uruttiran,  Mai,  and  Ayan.  In  hearts  that  know  Him 
the  Lord  wears  the  Form  of  Wisdom. 

Sum.  The  Invisible  Essence  and  Visible  Forms  of  the  Supreme  Lord  are  here  explained. 

[There  is  a  ninth  sUte,  or  manifesUtion,  of  the  Lord  :  as  Sada-givan.  The  two  states 
are  the  Nish-kaja  and  Ca-kaja,  p.  Ixvi.  See  gi.  Pira.  L  i,  p.  63.  This  Gnostic  series 
symbolises  the  evolutional  character  of  the  unfolding  of  the  universe  in  each  aeon.] 

If  He  have  aught,  some  one  must  have  endowed  Him  with  it    Is  it  not  so  ? 

VL 
Innumerable  souls  through  His  indwelling  fulness  attain  to  know; 

there  is  none  above  our  King  who  to  Him  can  thus  impart. 
Com.  To  all  souls  He  gives  suitoble  embodiments,  and  thus  they  gain  self-conscious 
knowledge ;  but  there  is  no  Being  who  in  like  manner  could  assign  to  Him  form,  or  impart  to 
Him  knowledge.    Our  King  assumes  all  forms  He  pleases. 

»  Sans.  PARZ-9AKTI.    Comp.  Qi.  Pira.,  p.  93,  &c.    Note  XIIL 
»  Hymn  IH.  1-5.  %jy«Wi.jX.«|9,  pp.  i^.^^ 
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Sttm.  Here  it  is  taught  that  (^ivan**  divine  nature  19  underivsd. 
[Comp.  (^i,  Pinu  L  3,  p.  65,  &c    Thu  is  in  opposition  to  Vaishnavas  and  others  (Pa21ja- 
rSttiri,  see  Sarra-dar9ana-saAgTaha),  who  hold  that  the  Creator  (Bxahma)  gave  Him  His  form.] 


Can  all  mtn  attain  the  knowledge  cfthis  Lord? 

VII. 
As  unfailing  wisdom  He  never  withdraws  Himself  from  His  servants; 
though  He  is  the  King,  whom  the  heavknlt  ones  see  not. 

Com,  In  the  lotos  of  devout  souls  He  ever  inseparably  dwells  as  unfailing  Wisdom ;  yet 
is  He  not  to  be  beheld  even  by  the  gods. 

Sum,  This  declares  the  method  in  which  the  Lord  dispenses  grace. 
[Comp.  Kurraf,  I.  a,  pp.  3,  184 : 

<  Hb  feet.  Who  der  the  full-blown  flower  hath  past^  who  gahi 
In  bliffi  long  time  shall  dwell  above  this  earthly  plain.* 
The  Uruva^agam  is  full  of  this  idea.    Comp.  Lyric  II  (pp.  8-16);  with  note  on  the  Amna- 
folam  myth,  to  which  this  is  the  key  (p.  198).] 


Is  the  Lord  confined  to  one  spot,  or  is  He  all-pervading? 

VIIL 
Everywhere  through  all  He  dwells  pervasive,  like  fire  in  heated  water ; 
yet  with  none  identified,  abides  alone. 

Com,  All  worlds,  and  all  souls,  infinite  in  number,  He  pervades,  as  fire  heats  water, 
entering  it  and  uniting  with  it  He  b  not  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  natures  He  pervades, 
but  exists  alone,  uncontaminated. 

Sum,  Here  it  b  said  that  Qivan  filU  all  things,  but  b  affected  by  none. 


Does  the  Lord  always  manifest  Himself  to  all  in  one  manner? 

IX. 

To  those  who  draw  not  nigh,  He  gives  no  boon ;  to  those  who  draw  nigh, 
all  good :  the  great  Qankaran  knows  no  dislike. 

Com,  If  men  draw  not  nigh  to  worship  and  serve  Hun,  He  imparts  not  to  them  the 
sweetness  of  Hb  grace,  nor  delivers  them  from  embodimentiy  deaths,  and  sorrow.  To 
those  who  draw  nigh  to  Him  He  gives  all  these  good  things.  He  b  ever  the  impartial 
Benefisctorofall! 

Sum,  Qivan  b  without  desires  or  aversions ;  dbpensing  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds. 

[See  Kurraf,  4.]  

Can  those  who  worship  and  serve  Him  obtain  that  gift? 

X. 
Ponder  well  I  doubtless  there  is  a  Wisdom,  all-pervading, — ^balm, — 

that  clinging  malady  of '  birth '  unfailing  heals. 
Com,  Our  Lord  in  the  form  of  Wisdom,  uniting  inseparably  with  and  joined  to  soul%  is 
the  sure  remedy  for  the  eternally  clinging  disease  of  human  embodiment.    This  is  undoubted. 
Ponder  it  weU  with  ceaseless  love ! 

Sum,  The  necessity  and  reward  of  devoutly  serving  the  Lord. 
[Comp.  Gfta.] 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  Nature  of  the  'Flock,*  Pxp;;  or,  The  State  of  Souls. 
This  chapter  expounds  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
souls.    The  Lord  {Paihi)  is  One ;  the  Flock  {Pofu)  is  manifold  and  made  up 
of  innumerable  souls. 


IXXX  NOTE   XII. 

Tki  DudpU  atks: 
kit  there  any  who  may  bear  this  name  ? 

XI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Days  pasty  and  days  to  come,  are  numberless ;  so  is  the  company 
that  have  renomiced,  and  hereafter  will  renoimce. 

Com,  The  aeons  in  which  evolntion  and  inroliition  have  taken  place,  and  shall  yet  go  on, 
are  hifinite.  The  number  of  sools  that  have  gained  the  feet  of  the  Supreme,  and  of  those  who 
in  the  unending  futore  shall  obtain  Grace,  is  infinite.    So  this  Flock  cannot  be  counted. 

Sum,  Here  the  existence  and  multiplicity  of  souls  is  taught 

The  exquisitely  fignntiye  word  '  flock '  suggests  the  idea  of  the  Great  and  Good  Shef^rd, 
and  of  the  time  'When  there  shall  be  one  Floch  [/old]  and  one  Shepherd.' 


Are  all  these  souls  of  the  same  grade? 

XII. 
There  are  those  with  three  impurities ;  those  set  free  from  one  of  these ; 
and  those  who  have  but  one. 

Com,  Darkness,  deeds,  and  delusion, — these  three  impurities  exist  in  some.  There  are 
some  who,  delusion  having  been  removed,  are  still  under  the  influence  of  darkness  and  deeds, 
—subject  to  a  twofold  impurity.  There  are  others  in  whom  the  impurity  of  darkness  alone 
remains.    Souls  may  thus  be  arranged  in  three  classes  ^ 

Sum,  Souls  are  distributed  into  three  categories,  according  to  their  different  conditions 
from  of  old.  

Are  any  of  these  above  the  others  ? 

xni. 
All  the  three  classes  are  subject  to  the  original  *  impurity' : 
to  those  who  cling  to  Him  the  unseen  Lord  is  Help. 
Com,  The  members  of  all  these  three  classes  are  alike  subject  to  the  original,  eternal 
impurity  of  Anavam.    They  must  all  therefore  look  to  the  invisible  Lord  for  ultimate 
deliverance.  • 

Sum,  Here  it  is  taught  that  the  original  impurity  of  darkness  clings  to  all,  though  one 
class  has  been  set  free  from  Maya,  and  a  second  class  from  Kanmam  also. 
[The  second  line  of  this  couplet  is  obscure ;  my  rendering  is  literal.] 


Is  there  no  knowledge  in  souls  not  devoted  to  Him  ? 

XIV. 
Things  seen  daily  are  mingled  confusedly  in  dreams  1 

What  can  men  do  whose  might  of  intellect  is  such  ? 
Com,  Things  which  men  see  in  their  waking  hours  are  ofttimes  reproduced  with  strange 
pervenions  in  their  sleep.    The  author  therefore  asks,  in  contemptuous  irony,  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  knowledge  subject  to  such  vicissitudes? 

Sum,  It  is  shown  us  in  this  and  in  the  next  couplet  that  the  soul  has  neither  knowledge 
{self-consciousness)  nor  active  faculty  without  a  primal  Source  from  which  these  Jlow, 


^  The  three  classes  are:  i.  (^a-kafar  [Sans.  SA-KALA«*with  Kalai'}  These  are  under 
the  influence  of  all  the  three  Radical  impurities:  Anavam,  Kanmam,  and  Mayai,  which  consti- 
tute the  threefold  Bond.  (Notb  XV.)  s.  Pralaiya-kafar  [Sans.  Pralaya-kala].  These 
are  under  the  influence  of  two  Radical  impurities :  Anavam  and  Kanmam.  3.  ViUMdna- 
kafar,  who  are  freed  from  all  but  Anavam.  A-kalar  (opposed  to  Sa-ka)ar)B  <  those  without 
Kalai.' 


THE   THREE  ^AIVA  CATEGORIES.  Ixxxi 

In  slumber,  it  is  true,  comes  foi^getfulness ;  but  in  waking  hours  have  souls  no  innate 

knowledge  ? 

XV. 

Without  organs  of  sense  reason  comes  not  into  contact  with  the  objective : 
how  then  can  soul  be  said  to  know? 

Com.  The  ear  and  other  sense-organs  are  required  by  the  soul  as  necopsary  instruments  of 
perception;  this  being  the  case,  how  can  the  soul  itself  be  said  to  possess  knowledge?  Its 
knowledge  comes  to  it  from  perception  of  the  world  of  sense. 

Sum.  This  is  to  be  taken  in  combination  with  the  former. 


Bot  has  the  soul  no  knowledge  whatever  save  through  the  senses  ? 

XVI. 

Light  and  darkness,  and  the  phenomenal  universe, 

are  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  obscured  by  cataract. 

Com,  light  from  sun,  moon,  or  fire ;  darkness  which  brings  confusion ;  and  the  varied 
world  of  phenomena,  appear  not  to  the  blinded  eye.  So,  if  the  soul  have  no  facnlty  of 
vision  or  perception,  what  can  sense-organs  do  for  it  ? 

Sum,  The  souls  of  men  have  merely  an  imparted  faculty  of  perceiving  what  is  presented 
as  an  object  of  perception. 

[An  innate  facnlty,  like  power  of  vision,  «nlA  (comp.  Kurraf),  is  necessary  to  sense- 
perception.  The  soul,  with  material  sense-oxgans,  placed  over  against  the  object-world,  must 
have  a  divinely-given  faculty  of  using  those  organs;  alone  with  senses  and  objects  it  could 
know  nothing.]  

[^•erflrGur^ift,  o^^/ift   iv.] 
Qat,  A9at,  and  Sat-a9at:  What  is  there  then  that  can  perceive  these  three  ? 

xvn. 

The  ' real'  draws  not  nigh  the  '  unreal.'    The  '  unreal '  knows  nothing. 
Soul  that  takes  cognizance  of  both  these,  must  itself  be  both. 

Com,  ^IVAN,  who  is  abiding  knowledge,  has  no  need  to  contemplate  and  know 
the  'Bond,' — ^inert  matter, — the  threefold  impurities  which  imprison  the  soul.  The  Bond 
itself,  with  all  the  elemental  categories,  is  material  and  unintelligent  The  SoUL  {Pafu)^ 
which  puts  forth  energies  and  contemplates  both  Pathi  and  Pdfom,  must  partake  of  both 
natures,  (that  is,  has  affinities  with  both  matter  and  spirit  J) 

Sum,  Here  we  are  taught  that  souls  are  not  pure  knowledge  ^like  Pathi),  nor  mere 
matter  (like  Pdfam).  

Can  you  illustrate  by  a  figure  this  twofold  nature  of  souls? 

XVUI. 

In  this  world  are  there  not  things  which  are 
dark  in  the  darkness,  and  light  in  the  light  ? 

Com,  There  are  things,  like  the  eye,  crystal  and  ether,  which  are  dark  when  no  light  is 
shed  upon  them,  but  kindle  into  brightness  when  irradiated  from  without.  So  the  soul  is 
intelligent  or  unintelligent,  according  as  divine  irradiation  is  given  or  withheld. 

Sum,  There  exists  something  intermediate  between  pure  intellect  and  hisensible  matter, 
which  something  has  potentialities  of  knowledge. 

[^ivan  is  thus  (auS^A^tV)  'life  of  life,*  'soul  of  souL*  It  is  'the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  that  gives  man  understanding.'] 


Since  light  too  is  with  the  soul  from  eternity^  why  should  the  soul  have  any  connection 
with  darkness  f    Can  light  and  darkness  co-exist  f 

XIX. 
To  the  eye  of  an  owl  light  itself  is  dense  darkness, 
so  are  they  whose  eyes  behold  not  Vdman. 

f 
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Com.  When  the  son  rises  the  eye  of  the  owl  receives  not  its  beams  ;  so  the  sonl  we  have 
spoken  of  sees  not  the  light  of  Qivan's  wisdom,  being  veiled  by  Anavam, 

Sum.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which  souls  fail  to  recognize  Him  who  is  their  Light 
and  Life. 

[See  Qi.  f^ana-pira.  II.  20,  p.  313 :  Vaman,  wMdr,  see  Lex.] 


When  shall  the  ignorance  of  these  souls  disperse  and  grace  be  given  ? 

XX. 
From  eternity  until  now  souls  bear  the  load.    Alas  I 

when  shall  they  know  the  grace  divine  ?    Ah  1  abiding  woe  I 
Com.  The  couplet  echoes  the  commiserating  exclamation,  'When  dawns  the  day  of  grace?* 
Sum.  A  piteous  declaration  of  the  sorrow  that  the  Flock  of  all  souls  endures. 

NOTE   XIIL 
The  Bride,  Para-9atti  =  Qivan's  *  Primal  Energy/ 

In  order  that  the  supreme  Paihi  may  energize  in  soul  and  in  the  Pa9am 
(Malam)  from  which  the  universe  is  evolved,  there  proceeds  forth  from  him  an 
energy  (Qatti,  ^fifi.  Sans.  Qakti)  which  in  its  various  manifestations  will  require 
attentive  consideration.  The  doctrine  is  thus  summed  up :  The  supreme 
Qatti,  or  essential  energy  that  subsists  in  and  one  witli  Qivan,  sends  forth  in 
successive  developements  (i)  the  energy  of  desire,  (2)  the  energy  of  wisdom, 
and  (3)  the  energy  of  action.  These  powers  in  operation  constitute  the  sacred 
body  of  Qivan.  This  '  the  imcontaminated  one  approaches,  manifesting  him- 
self as  inscrutable  grace,  and  thus  joins  himself  to  the  pure  Maya/  He  then 
approaches  '  impure  Mayg,  the  causal  one,  and  establishes  bodies,  organs, 
worlds,  and  fruition  in  all  their  plenitude,  in  order  that  deeds  eternal  and 
inexorable  may  be  consumed,' — as  it  is  curiously  phrased.  Thus  souls  are 
embodied,  and  involved  in  the  bond  from  which,  when  deeds  are  consumed,  they 
will  be  evolved.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  developed  and  undeveloped  forms 
of  the  Supreme.  What  is  specially  important  here  is  that  the  supreme  divinity 
(Pathi)  manifests  Himself  and  operates  in  the  universe  only  through  his  ^atti, 
or  energy.  '  Qivan  and  Qatti  are  as  the  sun  and  its  radiance.'  This  noun  is 
in  Sanskrit  feminine,  and  thus  the  effective  energy  of  ^ivan  is  represented  as 
a  female, — a  goddess ;  and  it  is  very  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  mythology 
and  ritual  has  been  accumulated  around  this  one  word^  The  question  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  How  is  Pathi,  Who  is  pure  spirit,  to  mingle  with  and 
energize  in  souls  and  amid  impurities  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that  He  does  so  by 
sending  forth  an  energy  that  is  like  a  ray  of  light,  a  mighty  influence  that 
quickens,  illuminates,  and  purifies  all  things;  and  this  energy,  personified  as 
a  goddess,  has  led  to  all  the  developements  of  Qatti  worship.  This  is  in  fact 
the  way  in  which  the  Qaiva  philosophy  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite.    (Comp.  Qiva-fiana-bodham,  p.  54,  Madras,  1825.) 

There  is  hardly  a  glimpse  of  this  idea  in  the  Bhagavad-GItX,  and  its 


'  It  is  cnrions  to  compare  the  mysticism  of  Novalis  (Les  disciples  ^  Sais,  in  Materlinck, 
p.  47) :  'II  est  heureux  ce  fils,  ce  favori  de  la  nature,  a  qni  elle  pennet  de  la  contempler  en  cette 
dnalit^,  sons  la  forme  d*une  force  mile  et  femelle,  et  en  son  miite,  sous  la  forme  d*un  hymen 
^terael  et  sans  fin  ....  sa  religion  sera  le  veritable  et  essentiel  naturalisme.' 


EVOLUTION,   PRESERVATION,   AND   INVOLUTION.  Ixxxiii 

developeinent  in  the  Siddhanta  seems  to  mark  a  decided  advance  in  theological 
science.  The  very  precious  germ-thought  would  seem  to  be  that — so  much 
emphasized  in  the  Christian  Revelation — of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  over, 
through^  and  in  the  entire  creation,  and  especially  energizing  in  human  souls. 
It  is  curious  to  recall  the  Greek  Qaktis,  the  Eumenides,  the  Muses,  and  other 
feminine  personifications.  In  Latin  the  names  of  Venus  and  Diana  corres- 
pond to  the  Tamil  Ammai.  And  in  Dante,  Beatrice  seems  almost  to  take 
the  place  of  Umai^  since  from  her  all  light,  knowledge,  and  help  proceed. 
Mary,  Beatrice,  Lucia,  Rachel,  and  Matilda  all  resemble  the  Qaivite  Qaktis. 
Indeed,  if  the  magnificent  hymn  'Veni,  Creator  SpiritusI'  were  translated 
literally  into  Tamil  verse,  it  would  seem  to  express  in  a  much  more  appro- 
priate, dignified,  and  forcible  manner  the  whole  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  part  of  the  Qaiva  system,— that  all  light,  knowledge,  power,  freedom,  and 
sanctification  are  from  the  Blessed  Spirit  sent  forth  by  the  Father  for  the 
salvation  of  His  children.  Of  course  Christians  do  not  regard  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  really  a  dove, — ^and  the  representation  of  the  divine  energy  as 
a  woman  is  surely  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  fullest  developement  of  the 
great  truth  it  is  supposed  to  symbolize. 

We  must  not  omit  reference  to  the  personification  of  Wisdom  in  the 
Christian  sacred  scriptures  as  well  as  in  the  apocryphal  books.  Many  of 
these  passages  could  be  used,  almost  precisely  as  they  stand,  by  a  Qaivite 
in  expounding  his  views  of  Qakti.  The  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy 
and  theology  has  followed  out  this  course  of  personification  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable  that  those  thinkers  were  influenced 
partly  by  South-Indian  ideas.  Gnosticism  in  all  its  developements  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  East. 

NOTE   XIV. 
*  Evolution,'  *  Preservation,'  and  *  Involution  '  in  Opposition  to  Atheism. 

The  doctors  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta  are  strenuous  opponents  of  the  atheistic 
school,  or  Lokayaiikas^  as  is  seen  in  the  Sarva-dar9ana-sangraha,  chapter  i, 
where  they  are  called  CharvSlkas.  These  deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and 
the  argument  against  them  for  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  who  evolves, 
sustains,  and  involves  the  phenomenal  universe,  is  as  follows :  '  The  whole 
universe,  with  its  entire  complement  of  beings,  male,  female,  and  without  life, 
comes  into  phenomenal  existence,  subsists  awhile,  and  then  subsides;  this  is 
our  experience.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  Lord,  or 
Paihi^  who  creates,  maintains,  and  destroys.  The  reappearance,  after  dissolu- 
tion, of  the  phenomenal  universe  in  a  new  aeon  is  the  result  of  the  bond, — 
impurity.  For  souls  must  again  and  again  have  embodiments;  there  must 
be  a  long  chain  of  metempsychoses  in  order  that  these  impurities  may  be 
matured,  work  out  their  legitimate  tendencies,  and  produce  their  various 
results  in  the  experience  of  each  being.  Only  when  these  are  exhausted,  may 
souIb  be  released  from  their  power.  Since  then  these  embodied  living  ones 
(souls)  come  upon  the  stage  of  being,  act  awhile,  and  then  pass  away,  there 
must  be  a  Lord  {Pa(hi)y  who  directs  their  course ;  especially  as  every  element 
of  the  bond  is  unintelligent,  and  cannot  seek  out  for  itself  the  souls  to  which  it 
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clings;  nor  can  the  souls  themselves  select  their  own  appropriate  forms  and 
successive  embodiments,  and  cannot  of  themselves  select  the  deeds  which 
pertain  to  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Supreme,  the  Uncon- 
taminated  One,  should  preside  over  and  direct  each  embodiment.  We  thus 
see  in  this  universe  a  succession  of  living  beings  with  material  environments. 
Now,  what  is  thus  manifestly  subject  to  decay,  and  is  ever  being  renewed  and 
changed,  must  have  an  intelligent  Author,  Sustainer,  and  Restorer  of  its 
manifold  frame.    Therefore  the  Lord  exists,  and  is  first,  and  midst,  and  last' 

This  teaching  is  a  strong  and  necessary  protest  against  the  atheistic 
SSmkhya  school  of  Kapila,  who  gives  to  his  primordial  matter  {(ip6()'L3ffO(gfi) 
the  power  of  self-developement,  while  the  Siddhania  most  emphatically  and 
with  powerful  reasonings  teaches  that  the  whole  universe  must  be  for  ever 
inert,  unintelligent,  and  lifeless  without  the  operation  of  Pathi  and  his  mani- 
fested energy. 

NOTE   XV. 

A^AVAX,  OR   THE  '  BoND  OF   FiNITS  IgNORANCE  '   (u/TiFJ),  l^eUli). 

This  is  in  later  Qaiva  books  called  Anavax  {szminsiUmss),  an  abstract  noun 
from  A^  {^SBfj  ^1^)9  'anything  minute,  subtile.'  It  is  a  word  in  its  meta- 
physical sense  coined  by  the  Tamil  Qaivites,  and  corresponds  in  some  ways 
to  '  original  sin ' :  Sahaja-Mala. 

Presented  in  this  formal  way  it  is  the  latest  developement  of  Qaivism. 
(Thirteenth  century.) 

The  following  from  the  Tiru-aru]-payan,  Chapter  III,  throws  as  much  light 
upon  this  conception  as  it  is  perhaps  capable  of  receiving. 


The  Nature  of  the  Bond  (PX9AM ) ;  or.  The  Impurity  of  Darkness*. 
The  author  has  spoken  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Flock  (Note  XII),  and 
here  he  speaks  of  the  Bond,  which  is  threefold :  darkness,  deeds,  and  delusion. 
But  especially  he  speaks  of  Anavam,  the  first  of  these :   ignorance  assuming 

a  concrete  form. 

The  Disciple  asks: 
What  is  the  sorrow  that  clings  to  the  soul  ? 

XXL 
The  Guru  answers: 
That  which  denies  the  grievous  round  of  unceasing  embodiment 

and  bliss,  and  means  of  help,  is  ever  existent,  though  ever  hidden. 

Comfnentary,  There  is  an  eternally  clinging  impurity  of  darkness  (Anava-malam)  that 
conceals  all  that  the  soul  should  know  in  regard  to  afflictions  from  birth,  the  joys  of  release, 
and  the  help  the  Lord  imparts. 

Summary,  In  this  and  the  following  couplet  (i)  the  reality  of  Anavam  and  (s)  its 
bewildering  power  are  shown.       

Unto  what  may  this  ANAVAM-impurity  be  likened  ? 

XXII. 
Nothing  except  Darkness  while  showing  itself,  hides  all  else, 
so  as  to  make  them  one  with  itself. 


^  The  Tamil  name  Aviffai  (Sans.  A  +  vidy  a)  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  Anavam.    It  is  also 
called  'darkness/  iru/,  for  which  arul  («"  grace)  is  the  rtmedy.    Comp.  Bhagavad-GUa. 
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Com,  Darkness,  and  it  alone,  has  the  power  to  manifest  itself,  hiding  things  so  that  their 
distinctive  diffezences  shall  not  appear.  A^avam  hides  birth  and  death,  the  way  of  release, 
and  the  means  of  deliverance. 

Sum.  The  bewildering  effect  of  Anavam. 


Is  it  in  all  things  the  analogue  of  darkness? 

xxni. 
Darkness  hides  objects  of  vision,  but  shows  itself; 

ANAVAM  hiding  all  else,  itself  also  remains  concealed. 

Com,  Darkness  in  the  phenomenal  world,  though  it  wraps  all  things  in  concealment,  is 
itself  dearly  perceiTed.  This  mental  darkness  conceals  both  divine  knowledge  and  its  own 
piesence  in  the  sonl.    [See  9mCn3tmrmA  (p.  loo),  I.  8.] 

Sttm,  The  spiritual  darkness  of  A^AVAU  is  more  cmel  in  its  effect  than  ordinary  darkness. 


Does  this  power  which  conceals,  and  itself  lies  concealed,  affect  the  Lord  ? 

XXIV. 
This  darkness  exists  from  eternal  ages,  permeating  the  soul, 

together  with  the  inner  light,  and  abides  till  now. 
Com,  From  eternity  the  darkness  of  A^avau  co-exists  in  the  soul,  with  the  inner  light 
of  divine  mystic  wisdom.    It  spreads  not  indeed  over  the  divine  Essence,  but  dwells  persistent 
in  the  loul,  and  obscures  it  even  until  now. 

Sum,  A^AVAU  is  from  infinite  ages,  and  does  not  pass  out  of  the  soul  like  'deeds  *  and 
*  delusion.'    (NOTB  III,  and  p.  li.) 


Is  this  Anavam  really  unknown  to  the  souls  it  enshrouds? 

XXV. 

'  My  Lady  Darkness '  has  an  infinity  of  lovers,  but  hides  herself 
from  even  her  spouse  with  strictest  chaste  reserve  1 

Com,  Though  this  'darkness*  pervades  and  interpenetrates  all  souls,  yet  to  the  soul  in 
which  it  dwells  the  '  energy  of  ignorance '  reveals  not  herself. 
Sum,  This  teaches  the  mysterious  power  of  Anavam. 

[Anavam  is  one,  though  pervading  an  infinity  of  souls.    (R  ii.,  pp.  99,  159.)    There  is 
a  perMoification  here,  as  in  the  next.    In  TiruvS^agam  IV.  43-45 : 

'  Soon  as  I  thought  of  that  Being,  free  from  hate,  unique, 
Delusive  powers  in  ever-changing  millions  swarmed. 
And  straight  began  their  ever-varying,  delusive  play.* 
In  M89ikka-Va9agar^s  days  the  theory  of  Anavam  had  not  been  fully  worked  out] 


How  can  one  know  this  Anavam? 

XXVI. 

No  need  of  many  words  I    This  ignorance  of  all  that  souls 
should  know  is  the  gift  of  the  '  sons  of  darkness/ 

Com,  What  good  can  come  from  ushig  many  words  ?  The  condition  that  is  ignorant  of 
the  difference  between  temporal  and  eternal  things  must  4>e  caused  by  the  powers  of  black 
darkness^    Anavam  is  the  parent  of  iimumerable  active  energies  of  unwisdom. 

Sum,  This  root-impurity  is  the  cause  of  a  mighty  power  of  darkness,  and  so  is  known  by 
its  effects. 
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If  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  An  A  V  am  ^  what  is  your  reply? 

xxvn. 
If  there  be  no  darkness,  why  sorrow  ?    If  it  be  nothing  but  soul's  essence 

it  departs  not ;  or,  when  it  departs  the  soul  must  perish  too. 
Com,  If  yoa  deny  the  concrete  existence  of  this  darkness  of  ignorance,  why  was  the  soul 
subjected  to  this  sorrow  of  embodiment,  which  is  the  source  of  the  life  of  sense?    K  yon  say 
that  it  is  merely  the  natural  condition  of  the  sonl,  then  if  divine  mystic  wisdom  be  given,  this 
ignorance  departing,  the  soul  will  itself  cease  to  be.    {Cleansing  would  mean  destructum  f) 

Sum.  A  refutation  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  spedEc  impurity  to  which  the 
name  of  Anavam  is  given.  

If  one  say,  <  Anavam  came  incidentally  in  the  couik  of  developement,'  what  reply  is 

there? 

XXVIII. 

If  this  impurity  had  a  beginning,  how  explain  its  appearance  ? 

and  may  it  not  silently  reappear  even  in  the  realm  of  release  ? 

Com,  If  ANAVAM  has  sprung  up  incidentally,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  its  appear- 
ance, as  there  is  for  a  stain  on  a  white  garment,  or  for  a  tarnish  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror ; 
nor  in  that  case  can  there  be  any  absolute  and  final  deliverance  for  the  soul,  for  Anavam 
may  again  spontaneously  appear.     [The  crucial  question  of  lAe  origin  ofevil.^ 

Sum.  A  refutation  of  those  who  teach  that  Anavam  has  had  a  b^[inning. 


If  it  be  from  eternity,  surely  it  never  will  depart  ? 

XXIX. 
Though  darkness  grow  and  spread,  light  will  disperse  it. 
If  not,  it  never  can  leave  the  mind. 

Com,  Material  light  ever  dissipates  the  darkness  that  admits  it ;  if  it  were  not  so, 
perpetual  darkness  would  brood  over  all  things.  Even  thus,  if  Anavam  yield  not  to  the 
successive  operations  of  grace,  ignorance  can  never  be  dispersed.  If  Anavam  yield  not  to 
successive  impartations  of  grace ',  the  office  of  the  guru  is  useless.  But  this  office  does  rid 
the  soul  of  it.    The  soul  must  have  a  faculty  of  receiving  effectual  grace. 

Sum.  The  means  of  deliverance  from  Anavam. 


How  would  you  answer  a  person  who  deemed  that  prinud  delusion,  and  not  Anavam, 
concealed  things  ? 

XXX. 

Like  a  light  that  illuminates  till  the  dayspring  arise, 

'  delusion'  takes  form,  and  associates  itself  with  deeds. 

Com,  Till  divine  mystic  wisdom  is  imparted  by  Qivan,  and  so  the  darkness  of  Anavam 
is  dissipated, '  delusion '  (Tirotham)  appears,  and,  for  the  sake  of  deeds  which  have  to  be 
consumed,  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  Even  so  is  it  when  one  lights  a  lamp, 
and  awaits  the  dawning  of  the  day  I     [Note  V.  (5).] 

Sum.  Here  'delusion'  and  deeds  in  their  relation  to  Anavam  are  explained*. 


'  The  Aikkiya-vdthi  school.  See  (^iva-Piraga9am,  IL  aa.  This  school  is  the  second  in 
the  '  refutation  of  heresies  *  by  our  author. 

*  Lit.  ^Kaiai  and  the  rest' 

'  The  use  of  the  word  A^u  (jyo'i  Sans.  A^u)  by  the  Qaivites. — ^The  word  Anavam  (from 
Anu)  signifies  '  the  state  or  character  of  the  Atom.*  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  word 
Ai.iu,  which  has  the  meaning  of  <  soul,*  is  not  used  in  any  such  connection  in  Sanskrit,  or 
in  earlier  Tamil.    In  searching  for  its  history  I  have  found  it  used  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
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Jain  system.  It  may  be  remarked  that  probably  the  best  accouit  of  the  Jains  can  be  gathered 
from  four  Tamil  hoola,  and  these  are  the  '  JIvaga  Chintamani/  the  *  (^ilapp^thigaram/  the 
'  Mani-Megalai/and  the  'Q;iva-aana-9iddhiyar.'  From  these  we  learn  that  the  Jains  (or,  at  least, 
the  division  of  them  called  Ajivagar^  or  (^uvethanar)  held  that  the  whole  nniverse  consists  of 
five  species  of  atoms  (jygv) :  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  Air,  and  Sonl.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  same  word  is  used  for  life,  breadi,  soul,  and  spirit.  This  word  Uytr  (*^0  is  also  used 
for  Anma,  a  corruption  of  Atman.  These  five  species  of  atoms  are  eternal,  uncreated, 
indestructible,  indisoerptible,  and  incapable  of  mixing  with  one  another,  though  combining 
in  every  variety  of  substance  in  the  phenomenal  universe.  They  are  invisible  save  to  the  eyes 
of  divine  beings  'dwelling  within  the  circle  bounded  by  the  golden  walls,' — the  home  of 
spirits  made  perfect.  As  these  atoms  combine  without  direction  or  control,  they  form  bodies, 
into  which  the  soul,  itself  an  atom,  passes.  Thus  every  soul  having  an  eternal  burthen  of 
deeds  which  have  to  be  consumed,  expiated,  and  so  annihilated,  enters  the  body  thus  provided 
for  it  by  a  blind,  resistless,  and  utterly  inexplicable  fate.  This  part  of  the  doctrine  seems 
somewhat  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta ;  but,  again,  the  Jains  speak  of 
the  colours  of  atoms,  which  are  pure  white,  red,  golden,  green,  blue,  and  ordinary  white. 
These  six  colours  belong  to  the  four  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air.  As  the  body 
is  compounded  of  these  in  various  proportions,  the  indwelling  soul  has  innate  qualities  or 
dispositions  symbolized  by  these  colours.  The  pure  and  absolute  white  when  gained  at  last, 
entitles  the  soul  to  liberation  and  conclusive  blessedness.  Thus  the  soul  is  dependent  for  its 
condition  and  character  upon  a  fate  which  started  it  with  a  burthen  of  ' deeds*  good  or  bad, 
and  varying  in  every  case ;  and  also  upon  its  environment,  which  is  the  necessary  irresistible 
influence  of  its  constituent  atoms. 

There  is  a  further  doctrine,  as  in  the  other  systems,  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  in  this  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Siddkdntam, 
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THE  METRES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TIRUVAgAGAM. 

On  the  subject  of  Tamil  metres  the  student  may  consult  my  Second 
Catechism  of  Tamil  Grammar  (Oxford),  or  the  Third  Grammar  [G.,  Madras, 
1859]  with  the  references  there  to  the  Yapparuhgalam. 

There  are  fourteen  varieties  of  metre  in  this  collection  of  sacred  verse,  falling 
under  four  heads :  Venba,  Kali-pa,  A9iriyam,  and  Viruttam. 

I.  The  Vknba  pieces  [G.  185,  Pope's  Naladiydr^  Introduction,  pp.  xxvi- 
xxxvi]  are  19,  47»  48,  including  twenty-eight  quatrains,  all  Qmn  Qm^ 
Q^mun.     [G.  189.] 

II.  Kau-pX,  of  which  we  have  seven  variations. 

These  are  poems  in  which  the  metrical  feet  have  (generally)  the  connection 
peculiar  to  the  Venba;  though  the  metre  is  Kali-pa,  which  is  said  to  have  a  quick, 
Meaping'  rhythm  (^ev^ora^  ^od^f),  and  consists  of  any  feet;  but  chiefly,  of 

QQim9i  ( ,  \j  \j  —y  \j  \j  \j  \j  --^  -^yj  yj^)  [G.  I76]i  with   A^eSanh 

and  ^(jgeSmih  (-  w  ^,  ^  w  w  w). 

(i)  The  first  poem  is  in  this  Kau-vs^ba  metre  (pp.  1-7).  It  has  ninety- 
four  lines  of  four  feet,  and  a  final  of  three  feet,  like  the  second  line  of  a  Kurral 
[Pope's  Kurral^  Introduction,  p.  xxv];  with  initial  rhyme  and  assonance. 
[G.  181-183.] 

(ii)  Of  those  really  belonging  to  Kali-pa,  5  (ii),  10-18,  15,  81,  and  88-40 
(in  all  thirteen)  are  called  K099A6A-EAU-PA,  and  are  in  verses  of  four  lines  each. 
Beside  these,  7, 8»  and  16  are  really  the  same ;  but  consist  of  stanzas  of  eight 
or  six  lines.    See  p.  48. 

These  are  called  Tarcmu  (fio^y  which  me^3  '  nape  of  the  neck':  they  are, 
in  fact,  *  recitatives,'  and  are  very  sonorous. 

In  6  (ii)  we  find  almost  exclusively  *sniu  feet.'  This  might  be  called 
Epichoriambic.  The  connection  is  sometimes  «ei9^^%xr,  where  a  sadj 
is  followed  by  a  iBms ;  or  Ofi/aan-fbr,  where  a  sniu  is  followed  by  a 
Qmi.    Comp.  61,  where  the  pietre,  however,  is  Viruttam. 

(iii)  KAU-TAR19AI. 

Of  this,  14  is  the  only  example.    It  has  nineteen  stanzas  of  three  lines  each. 
The  first  line  has  four  feet,  and  the  others  three. 

This  is  not  quite  regular.  TSlp9ai  {fing^  g)€»<F)=' cadence';  and  indicates 
a  kind  of  choral  ode  following  the  Taravu. 

(iv)  Under  seSuun  must  come  6  (ix),  which  is  said  to  be  seS  S^fi^tee^, 
It  has  four  lines  of  five  feet  each,  of  which  the  formula  is 


mir 


tDtr 


or  g9 
or  lo/r 
But  some  lines  have  an  additional  foot. 


mir 


sniu 
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This  is  a  kind  of  Viruttam.  When  compared  with  the  following,  siltJ^d 
s€9^  jfiss^y  its  inferiority  is  striking. 

(v)  tfili^Bsiri  seS^^anp.    [G.  192.] 

This  is  a  more  artificial  form  of  the  above,  and  is  very  popular. 
Its  rule  {siLlJ^)  is  fivefold : 

(i)  Each  stanza  must  have  four  lines,  of  five  feet  each,  under  one  rhyme. 

(2)  The  sequence  is  Ven-dalai :    wff  Qpar  iSeBiff,  eSeru)  Qfior  Qei, 

sifdj  Qpdr  Qmi.    [K.,  Introduction,  p.  zxvii.] 

(3)  The  first  four  feet  of  each  line  are  {S)iup9i) ,    vj  sj  -, 

\j  \j  \j  yj,  -^  yj  \jf  with  an  occasional  sirdj, 

(4)  The  fifth  foot  must  be  -  ^  w  -,  or  w  w  ^  u  -, 

(5)  The  stanza  always  ends  with  er. 

6  (i),  6,  and  86  are  in  thid  metre. 

(vi)  Here  comes  m  the  Ammanai,  8. 

The  only  irregularity  is  that  the  sequence  is  not  always  maintained  between 
the  last  syllable  of  a  line  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  next  line.  Comp. 
stanza  18. 

(vii)  Poem  24  is  said  to  be  of  <  mixed  metre ' :  «6tf€»A/.  It  is  mainly  of  the 
^eS  rhythm,  the  fourth  line  in  each  stanza  being  very  musical. 


III.  A^giuTAM,  or  '  aphoristic/  metre,  of  which  we  find  here  three  varieties. 

(i)  Poems  2,  8,  and  4  are  in  this  measure,  which  from  its  use  in  grammars 
and  didactic  works  gets  its  name  of  'the  master^s  metre'  (^fi/Att/^^RniT^). 

It  is  the  original  Tamil  representative  of  the  Sanskrit  f^loka. 

It  is  also  called  Agaval  {^^^eo  =  the  cali,  or  the  peculiar  j/r»/  of  the 
pea-fowl).    [G.  191,  and  references.] 

Its  sequence  (>9ar)  is  antispastic,  i.e.  Ner  follows  Ner,  and  Ntrat  follows 
Nirai:  thus — 


a>i/>/r 

— 

-^  \j  \j 

\j  \j  yj  \jj 

This  jerky  rhythm  is  called  the  Agaval-59ai. 

(ii)  S^wmt^eo  ^9iflttju  utr  (= aphoristic  verse  of  unvarying  recurrence). 

This  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Afiriyam.    The  146  lines  of  poem  2,  and  the 
225  lines  of  4,  furnish  good  normal  specimens.    Observe — 
(i)  The  lines  are  all  of  four  feet  {^erZ/i^). 

(2)  The  feet  are  mostly  of  two  metrical  syllables  (g)tt/^9/f),  i.e. 

—  — ,  \j  \j  ^  f  \j  \j  \j  \jf  ^  \j  \j, 

(3)  The  connection  (^%ir)  is  not  always  strictly  that  of  the  Afiriyam. 

(4)  They  are  rhymed  in  couplets. 

(iii)  S/ieurd  ^pek  ^9fi(uu  uir  (=A(iriyam,  where  lines  of  two  feet  are 
interspersed). 
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Poem  3  is  in  this  metre,  and  differs  from  2  and  4  in  only  two  respects : 
(i)  some  lines  have  two  feet,  and  others  three  feet;  (2)  rhymes  are  irregular, 
or  wanting  altogether.  

IV.  ViRUTTAM  (= round);  thirty-one  hymns. 

The  three  metres  hitherto  considered  mainly  depend  on  sequence,  connection 
of  feet  (^%yr),  and  rhythm  in  the  individual  lines;  but  Viruttam  arranges  them 
in  rhymed  stanzas,  mostly  quatrains,  in  which  each  line  must  harmonize  with 
the  rest,  and  fall  into  a  kind  of  tune,  often  kept  up  for  many  stanzas,  or  a  whole 
piece.    This  is  more  like  Alcaic  and  Horatian  metres. 

Its  law  is:  if  a  foot  in  one  line  end  in  id ir^  eSarihy  snoj,  or  se^,  the 
corresponding  feet  in  the  other  lines  must  end  in  the  same. 

(i)  The  stanzas  may  be  of  four  feet,  and  then  the  metre  is  called 
Kali'Viruttam,     See  5  (v),  17,  d4,  46,  and  61. 
5  (v)  reads  very  harsh. 
Its  formula  is  u>a,  eS,  eS,  eS,    But  the  final  fiV  =  -  w  -^  or  ^  w  w  -. 

(2)  If  of  five  feet,  it  is  treated  here  as  aeSuuir,  iv. 

(3)  If  of  six  or  more  feet,  it  is  called  Afiriya-viruilam,     [G.  193, 

and  references.] 
To  this  must  be  referred  5  (iv,  vi,  vii),  9, 18,  20,  21,  25,  36,  41,  42,  43, 
46,  49,  60. 

(4)  Of  seven  feet  are  6  (viii),  22,  28,  29,  30,  34,  37,  44. 

(5)  Of  eight  feet  are  6  (iii,  x),  23. 
Each  variety  has  its  time-measiire.     [G.  16.J 


Notes  on  individual  Viruttam  Lyrics. 
9  (pp.  128-138). 
This  is  Afiriy a- viruttam  of  six  feet.     Formula :  o9,  €i9^  sirij  (twice). 
Great  license  is  used.    A  woman's  song. 


5  (iv),  41. 
These  are  Afiriya-viruttam  [G.  193]  of  six  feet. 
The  formula  is  ia/t,  eS,  eS,  €S,  eS,  sirdj. 

They  have  thus  twenty-six  measures  [G.  16],  or  thirteen  metrical  (^ir  (9n). 
Caesura  and  Mdnai  before  fifth  foot. 

0^  We  might  read  as  Dactylic  pentameter  hypercatalectic^  with  anacrusis  : 


There  are  firequent  resolutions  of  —  into  w  w. 


6  (vi),  21,  32,  33,  46,  60. 
These  are  A(iriya-viruttam  of  six  feet,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  formula  is  uxr,  ia/t,  snh  (twice),  having  twenty-eight  measures. 
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6  (vii),  36. 
Afiriya-vinittam.     Six  feet 

Fonnula :  €S,  wa,  unr  (twice),  twenty-four  measures. 
But  observe  that  the  initial  q9  ends  really  in  a  long  syllable,  and  is  generally 
www-,  w  -  s-r  -,  or  -  w  -.     This  affects  the  rhythm. 


25. 

A9iriya-vinittam  of  six  feet :  five  with  ldit,  and  the  sixth  with  strdi  (occa- 
sionally um).    a  caesura  after  the  fourth  foot. 

A9iriya-viruttam  of  six  feet. 

This  is  unique,  and  requires  much  care  to  read  rhythmically. 

Formula:  umt^  wrr\  seufl  11  iLir,  efi  )  fi9. 


48. 

This  has  six  feet,  each  line  divided  into  two  equal  parts;  but  the  law  of  the 
Viruttam  is  not  strictly  observed. 

Line  i  gives  €i9,  u>ir,  sfrdj ;  eS,  eS,  siriu ;  but  the  chorus  in  each  verse : 
^(S^^fi^ffi   crthiJSffirdr    ^^^aQa^ 
gives  sndj,  q9,  sirdj. 

Again  and  again  lo/r  and  €i9  are  interchanged,  or  a  sn\u  is  substituted. 

The  sequence  is  Ven-dajai  [Introduction  to  Kurral^  p.  xxvii]. 


22,  28,  29,  87,  44,  49. 

A9iriya-viruttam.     Seven  feet  and  twenty-eight  measures. 
Formula :  oV^  ua  [but  oS/  =  -  w  -] ; 

fiVj  Uitt\ 

eS,  sS,  u>n  [or  strdj]. 
Many  irregularities. 

22  is  anaphoretic  {^is^fi).    [G.  199.] 

44  has  often  six  feet :  mn,  mtr,  siruj,  &c. 


6  (viii). 
A^iriya-viruttam.     Seven  feet. 

Formula:  eS  ) 

or  iD/r  J'  ""^^  """'  """' 

LDiT,  tDffj   fi9. 

Time-measure:  fourteen  uur^fiesiB.    [G.  16.] 

Observe  that  the  last  foot,  though  a  fi9afi2>,  is  really  -  w. 

4V  To  us,  it  is  Trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic^  with  an  optional  anacrusis : 


xcii  THE  METRES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TIRUVA^AGAM. 

20. 

Each  stanza  has  four  rhymed  lines  of  eight  feet ;  but  these  really  make  eight 
equal  lines,  the  alternate  ones  having  only  '  alliteration '  {QtM^Bgr). 
The  formula  of  these  is  €i9,  eS,  eS,  um.    It  is  singularly  pleasing. 
4V  Note  that  the  third  and  fourth  foot  generally  form  an  antispast : 

—  \j\j   \j  \j  " 


28,  6  (iii,  x). 

Afiriya-viruttam  of  eight  feet. 

In  28  we  have  idit,  eS,  eS,  uar  (twice),  in  both  half-lines  generally;  but 
the  fourth  foot  is  sometimes  a  sndj,  and  there  are  minor  irregularities. 

In  5  (iii)  the  measure  is  sifdj,  aniu,  tDV,  uat  (twice),  giving  twenty  loflr^^cs^. 
[G.  i6.] 

In  6  (x)  we  find  waj  eS,  tun,  eS  (twice),  or  sixteen  iMfifileaiB, 

tW  It  may  be  read  as  two  Trochaic  penihemimers : 


17. 
This  has  two  formulas, — ^for  one  and  three  of  each  stanza  it  is  u>ir,  eS,  €S, 
€S;  but  for  two  and  four  tDir,  eS,  tDfr,  tDtr,     It  is  very  much  like  doggerel. 


84. 

This  at  first  sight  seems  capable  of  varied  scansion,  but  (with  the  usual 
license)  reads — 


ssdi      I        sedi       I        S€bR 


u)ir 


46  is 

€S  I  struj 


iDtf 


It  has  a  pleasant  mingling  of  the  O^uuA  and  ^msA,    [K.,  Introduction, 
p.  xxvii,  §  vii.]  

61  is  made  up  of  stnu  feet  ( ,  kj  %j  — ,  w  w  s^  w  -). 
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REFERENCES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

T.  A.P.=  Tiru'oruf'payan,  fi(g  ^0iL  U(udr,    The  loo  couplets  of  this 
great  text-book  are  a)l  given  in  these  Notes,  as  follows : — 
Chaptkr  I,  II.  I-20  in  Note  XIL 
„        III.  21-30  in  Note  XV. 
„        IV.  31-40  in  Note  VI. 
„         V.  41-50  in  Note  IV. 

VI-VIII.  51-80  in  Note  VL 
„        IX.  81-90  in  Note  XL 
„        X.  91-100  in  Note  VI. 

Tke  Traditional  History  QfUmapatki  givdfariyar  (see  Note  VII).— 'Umapathi  («Loid 
oC  Umai,  ^iTan)  i^ivifariyar  was  of  the  Titlai'Vaiytthanar  tribe  of  Brahmans,  and  was  from 
his  earliest  youth  carefiilly  instmcted  In  the  Vedas,  Agamams,  and  other  Qaiva  scriptures. 
He  lived  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  caste  and  class,  uniTersally  respected  by  his 
feUow-townsmen.  One  day  he  went  as  a  Gum  in  his  palanquin  with  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity 
to  Ttru-JiTatdH'frri. 

'Now  at  that  time  there  lived  a  Guru  at  TiruoKalaS-^eri,  whose  name  was  Marrai 
Sinayamhandhs  Qi^firiyar,  a  disciple  of  Aru^anthi  of  Tim^pen^aga^am,  a  Brahman  who 
was  conmiooly  known  by  the  name  of  QagalSgama-pan^lthar  (»» Learned  in  all  the  Agamas). 

*  This  Marrai  fianayambandha  Qiyiyariyar,  seeing  him  pass  by,  said,  '*  There  goes  a  man 
blind  in  the  daylight."  Now,  being  mature  in  grace  and  ripe  for  emancipation  (Note  III),  the 
instant  he  heard  these  words,  Umapathi  descended  from  his  palanquin,  fell  at  the  sacred 
teacher's  feet,  and  adored  him  with  <' eightfold  '*  and  " fivefold'*  prostrations.  At  the  Guru's 
meal  Umapathi  was  present,  and  when  some  rice  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  was  eating,  took  it 
up  and  ate  it.  He  then  received  from  his  new  Guru  the  mystic  teaching  necessary  to 
his  final  emancipation.  When  he  returned  to  his  people  they  expelled  him  for  his  violation 
of  caste  propriety  in  eating  the  renmants  of  his  Guru's  food,  and  he  was  compelM  to  remove 
to  Kottavan-ku^,  where  eventually  be  was  in  death  made  perfect' 

It  is  said  that  he  composed  a  conunentary  in  Sanskrit  on  the  Boudgara  Agamam,  and 
in  Tamil  ^  he  wrote  (i)  ^iva-Piragayam,  (a)  Tiru-aru^payan,  (3)  Vina-veQba,  (4)  Poui- 
paxorodai,  (5)  Ko^-Kavi,  (6)  Nefiju-vi^u-tothu,  (7)  Unmai-neni-vitakkam,  and  (8)  QaAkarr- 
paniragara^am  (p.  33).  These  all  explain  and  defend  the  tenets  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta,  and 
I  have  used  them  all  in  these  notes.  Palm-leaf  copies  made  hi  Ceylon  are  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  they  have  been  printed  in  Madras  by  (anmuga-Cunthara-Muthalxyar  and  others. 

From  a  date  given  in  Umapathi's  works  we  learn  that  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  activity 
in  A.D.  1 31 3.  We  also  find  that  Madhava  Achirya,  the  author  of  the  Sarva-daT9ana- 
sangrsha,  was  elected  in  A.D.  1331  as  head  of  the  Math  of  SflAgeri  in  Mysore.  It  seems 
evident  then  that  Midhava's  account  of  the  Qaiva  system  was  not  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  finished  writings  of  the  SiddhSnta  School.  In  fact,  very  little  can  be  learnt  about 
our  especial  subject  from  MSdhava's  writings*  The  more  we  exaniine  the  details  of  the 
system  the  more  thoroughly  convinced  do  we  become  that  the  SiddhSnta  is  indeed  an  eclectic 
system  thought  out  by  Tamil  sages,  from  hints  contained  in  Sanskrit  works,  and  owes  its 
completeness  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Tamil  mind.  It  is  the  Tamil  answer  to  Buddhist,  Jain, 
and  Pantheiit.  Umapathi  has  not  so  wide  a  reputation  as  SaAkara  Acharya,  or  Midhava, 
because  he  taught  in  the  vernacular. 


^  Vafa-moKi « <  northern  word  *  *  Sanskrit    Ten-mojri « ^  southern  word '  <■  Tamijc  or  Tamil. 
See  Po|:e*s  Kurral,  Introduction. 


XCiv  REFERENCES 

T.K.F,=^fi(gss&f)fiiji»uui^ajiri;  2l  treatise  in  lOo  VenbS  quatrains,  by 
Uyya-vantha-deva-nayanar.    This  is  very  useful.     [Madras,  1875,] 


^.  a,  B.  =  ^iva-ndna-bodham,  &€u  ^aear  Qutr^ui,  by  Mey-kanda-devar. 
Note  III.  

U.V.  =  Unmai'Vilakkatn^  tLckesiiD  eS&rssih/ the  light  of  reality'  (p.  5). 
This  is  one  of  the  fourteen  authoritative  standards  of  the  Siddhantam.  Its 
author  was  Mana-va9agam-kadanthan  of  Athigai,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Mey- 
ka^da-devar.    In  fifty-four  quatrains  the  work  gives  an  epitome  of  the  system. 


f .  P.  =  (^iva-Ptragafam,  by  UmSpathi  Qiv^<fix\y2LT  [1872].  Note  III. 
Often  printed. 

The  following  is  the  author's  preface  :— 

The  origin  of  this  treatise,  called  (^iva-Piragafam,  is  as  follows  :^ 

(^rf'ka9ti/a-ParamefuraH,  the  absolate  Lord,  graciously  imparted  the  true  doctrine  of 
Pathi,  Pa^u,  and  PX^am,  which  constitutes  the  /fana-kdM^fam  of  the  (patva  Agamams,  the 
*  original  scripture '  proceeding  from  Himself,  to  Nanthi  {J)evar\  who  giadously  imparted 
to  (^anat'kumdra  and  other  sages  (Rishis)  the  substance  of  that  teaching  in  twelve  standard 
books  called  the  (^wa-fUlna-badham,  (^anat-kunUtra  transmitted  it  to  the  (^atHya-MSna- 
tarisinis;  these  to  Partaijothi  M&muni ;  he  to  Mey-kaH4a-{devar),  whose  sacred  dwelling 
was  in  {Tiru)  Vetfttey-Nallur,  This  last  compressed  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  volumes  into 
twelve  (^utramsy  making  a  *■  secondary  scripture,'  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  (prva-iUbta- 
bddham,  and  committed  it  to  Aruffantki  {Devaa^,  He  examined  it,  and  since  the  work  was 
much  compressed  and  the  meaning  profound,  expanded  it  and  made  a  '  secondary  scripture,* 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  (^iva-hdna-^tddhi,  Vmdpathi  {flevai)  of  Kotjavan-kudit 
seeing  that  these  works  were  intelligible  only  to  those  of  acute  minds,  took  them  both,  and 
adding  from  his  own  stores  of  divine  wisdom,  composed  this  '  dependant  scripture,'  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  (^iva-Firaga^m^  and  which  consists  of  100  quatrains  of  the  Virtiitam 
metre,  divided  into  two  parts,  consisting  of  fifty  quatrains  each,  and  called  respectively 
'  general  doctrine  *  and  '  reality.' 

The  (^ivagamam  is  the  '  original  work '  {^^m**)  \  (^iva-iUdna-hodham  and  ^wa-Hdna- 
fiddhi  are  the  'secondary  authorities'  {•nfiM*');  and  this  (^iva^Piragdfam  is  a ' supplementary 
txeatise '  {frtui^^i^  ifmt^sr^).    See  Nannuly  6-8. 


P.P.  =  Periya  Purdnam,  'the  great  legend.'  This  is  published  in  verse  with 
commentary  [1885].    There  is  a  prose  summary  by  Arnimuga-Navalar  [1881]. 

(pkkirdr  and  the  Periya  Purdnam,  or  *Great  Legendary  I/istory  *^AhovLt  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  it  would  seem,  arose  a  Tamil  poet  whose  influence  throughout  South 
India  has  been  very  great,  and  is  probably  'increasing.  He  came  from  the  village  of 
Kundrattur  (*  hilHown^),  and  was  called  Aml-mojri-devar,  ^He  of  the  Gracious  Word^  His 
brother  was  called  Pftl-arra-v&yar,  *  He  from  whose  mouth  milk  overflows,*  These  may  have 
been  epithets  afterwards  given,  but  the  name  of  ^ekkirSr,  which  was  originally  that  of  the 
tribe  (a  subdivision  of  the  Vellalar,  or  Yeomen),  was  given  to  the  poet  as  being  pre-eminently 
the  glory  of  his  race.  The  Q5][a  king  of  that  day  was  called  Anapayar  (<  the  Imperishable^ 
an  epithet  of  Qivan),  whose  date  is  between  a.d.  1063  and  iiia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  addicted  to  the  study  of  Jain  literature,  and  especially  of  their  great  epic,  the  Jivaga 
Cbintama^i,  an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  There  were  many  good  reasons  against 
this  heretical  study,  but  the  chief  one  urged  was  that  its  teachings  were  opposed  to  the  Qaiva 
fiiith.  llie  Qekkirir,  who  for  his  learning  and  piety  had  been  made  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom,  a  position  greatly  affected  in  old  times  by  Qaiva  devotees,  reproved  his  master  for 
these  heretical  studies.  The  king  answered,  <  But  where  are  the  lives  of  your  Qaiva  Saints  ? 
Give  them  to  me,  that  I  may  obtain  pleasure  and  edification  from  their  perusal.'  To  this  the 
minister  replied,  that  Sundara  Murtti  had  summed  up,  in  eleven  poems,  the  history  of  the 
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(^UTa  devotees,  and  that  Nambi-andar-Nambi  had  amplified  this  work  in  verse  K  These  works 
were  brought  to  the  king,  who  read  them  with  delight,  but  found  them  all  too  brief.  He 
therefore  requested  his  minister,  the  Qekkirar,  to  compose  a  poem  that  should  be  a  great  epic 
like  the  Jivaga  ChintSmani,  and  should  make  these  histories  popular  through  all  the  Tamil- 
speaking  lands.  Qekkirilr  undertook  the  task,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Qithambaram,  the 
Qivan  metropolis,  where,  after  bathing  in  the  sacred  tank,  and  performing  all  holy  rites,  he 
presented  himself  befcnre  the  God,  Who  there  ever  performs  the  mystic  dance  that  symbolizes 
His  five  divine  operations.  There  worshipping  he  made  his  prayer  for  mspiration  to  perform 
the  assigned  task.    In  response  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  shrine  which  uttered  the  line — 

*  He  who  is  hard  to  be  understood  and  expressed  in  words.* 
This  both  the  poet  and  the  three  thousand  devotees  of  the  temple  heard,  and  understood 
that  the  God  sanctioned  the  undertaking  and  commanded  that  the  poem  should  commence 
with  this  line. 

The  bard  now  set  himself  to  collect  from  every  quarter,  arrange,  and  versify  the  legends, 
while  the  impatient  king  continually  sent  messengers  to  inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  to  urge  it  on.  At  length  the  poem  was  completed,  and  the  king  himself  learning  that 
the  great  poem,  whose  initial  line  the  God  Himself  had  vouchsafed  to  dictate,  was  completed, 
came  to  the  sacred  place,  and  bowed  in  reverence  before  his  poet-laureate  and  minister.  And 
DOW  epistles  were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Tamil  country,  to  the  devotees  of  the  God  of 
every  order,  who  came  thronging  in  until  the  dty  was  crowded  with  sages  and  ascetics.  In 
the  Golden  Hall— the  P&nnambalam — ^a  seat  was  placed  for  the  bard,  and  with  royal  pomp 
the  finished  poem  was  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  while  flowers  were  scattered  around  and  incense 
offered.  So  the  first  reading  began  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  (^ittirai  (April),  and  continued 
day  by  day  till  the  same  time  of  the  following  year,  while  in  the  interval,  all  the  auditors 
from  every  r^on  were  daily  feasted  by  the  bounty  of  the  king.  After  the  reading  was  com- 
pleted, the  book  was  wrapped  up  in  a  silken  covering  fringed  with  gold,  then  deposited  in 
a  golden  casket,  and  with  the  bard  placed  in  the  hcwdah  of  a  royal  elephant,  where  the  king 
stationed  himself  with  a  fan  to  cool  the  distinguished  compiler ;  and  thus  in  royal  pomp  they 
returned  to  the  royal  abode.  The  king  then  assigned  to  the  poet  the  Toiufai  land'  as  a  king- 
dom, which,  with  his  brother,  he  governed  for  some  time,  and  then  returning  to  the  presence 
of  the  God,  in  due  time  obtained  his  final  release. 

The  collection  of  legends  which  this  poet  has  thus  versified  consists  of  seventy-two  cantos, 
in  which  the  lives  of  sixty-three  devotees  of  (^ivan  are  given,  with  every  species  of  embellish- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  the  Qaiva  gurus  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  people  without  something  that  should  be  equivalent  to  the  Jdtokas 
current  among  both  Buddhists  and  Jains,  and  probably  b^[inning  then  to  be  used  by  the 
Vaishnavites  also.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  species  of  legendary  history  was  commencing 
at  that  very  time  to  play  a  very  great  part  in  the  religion  of  the  Western  peoples.  About  this 
period,  the  Nestorian  Christians  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  India  were  in  frill  force,  and  though 
their  teaching  would  seem  to  have  been  very  corrupt,  and  a  great  deal  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
and  Mnhammadanism  was  mingled  with  their  Christianity,  they  still  possessed  and  valued  and 
vaunted  their  own  legends  together  with  and  above  the  sacred  authentic  Christian  history. 

Our  poet  and  the  devotees  at  Qithambaram,  who  seem  to  have  formed  an  Editorial 
Committee,  had  abundant  sources  of  inspiration.  Every  village  throughout  the  Tamil  lands 
was  made  to  give  up  its  traditions,  and  additional  matter  was  sought  for  in  all  directions. 
The  result  is  a  very  remarkable  and  composite  Hagiography. 


Muir  =  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts.     [Second  Edition.    Trdbner,  1868.] 

S.  D.  S.  ^Sarva-darfana-safigrahaf  by  Madhava  Acharya.    [Calcutta,  1 858.] 
Translation  of  above  by  Cowell  and  Gough.     [TrUbner,  1882.] 


*  This  is  a  famous  work  composed  by  the  Saint.    See  his  life. 

'  The  Tondai-mai.M^alam  was  a  subordinate  kingdom,  subject  to  the  Qojras. 
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TRANSLITERATION    OF    TAMIL    WORDS,  AND 
THEIR   PRONUNCIATION. 

In  attempting  to  write  Tamil  words  in  Roman  characters  many  difficulties 
arise.     The  following  hints  are  intended 

(i)  to  enable  the  student  to  write  Tamil  in  English  letters  on  a  uniform 
and  scientific  system ; 

(2)  to  show  how  to  reproduce  these  words  in  Tamil  characters ;  and 

(3)  to  guide  the  student  into  something  like  an  Oriental  enundation  of 
words. 

L  The  Tamil  vowels  are  twelve  in  number,  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian, 
jj^        =  a  as  in  Ammc2L ; 
^        =  J  as  in  father ; 
g)        =  f  as  in  pih ; 
^  (/f )  =  f  as  in  pique ; 
ft.        =  f^  as  in  bull ; 
fiflt       =  i^  as  in  rule ; 

€r  =  ^  as  in  ^d ; 

€7  =  /  as  in  ihey ; 

^  =  0  as  in  opinion ; 

^  =  ^  as  in  dpium ; 

g3        =  ai  as  in  aisle  or  maid  (two  sounds) ; 
5>eir      =  auy  or  cw  in  fawl, 

IL  Tamil  consonants  are  eighteen  in  number. 

I.  d^ktg{kh,ghfhy  [Guttural.]  The  following  rules  must  be  observed  :— 

(a)  s  initial,  mute  or  doubled,  =  A. 

(i)  «  single,  not  initial,  =^. 

{c)  In  Sanskrit  words  s  often  stands  for  kh,  ghox  hi  these  letters  having 
no  separate  sign  in  Tamil. 

3.  ^=f  {s,  i),  ch.    [Palatal-dental.] 

(a)  This  is  a  very  soft  palatal,  not  a  sibilant.  Tamil  people — the  pure, 
old,  unsophisticated,  unorganized  Dravidians — could  pronounce 
neither  a  sibilant  nor  an  aspirate.  They  simply  omitted  these, 
or  for  s  used  /  (^),  or  substituted  the  soft  palatal  ^,  which  is 
c  with  a  soft  s  sound  in  it :  the  French  f . 

(i)  When  doubled,  or  following^  and  l1,  it  =  f^. 

(r)  After  ^  it  =/ 
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3.  il=d.    [Cerebral.] 

(a)  This  is  a  ^  stopped  as  far  back  on  the  palate  as  possible.    The  dot 

under  marks  its  very  hard  sound. 
{d)  When  doubled  (ilil)  it  =  if,  a  doublet  pronounced  in  the  same  way. 

4.  ^=/,  M  {d,  dh),    [Dental.] 

(a)  This  is  a  soft  dental  /  when  initial. 

{b)  When  doubled,  or  in  the  body  of  a  word,  it =M  as  in  Mis — flat;  never 
sharp  as  in  than  1 

5.  u^p,b  {ph,  hh,f).    [Labial] 

(tf)  u  initial,  mute  or  doubled  is  hard,  =/. 

(^)  u  single,  not  initial,  =^. 

(r)  In  Sanskrit  and  foreign  words  a  may  stand  for  ph^  hh^  v,/. 

^-  ^)  ®i  ^i  CBT,  i  =  n,  ^,  tS  ^*    [Nasal.]    As  these  belong  to  the  above 
five  classes  respectively  they  may  be  distinguished  thus : — 
a  or  n  guttural=i^, 
^  or  If  palatal=n, 
car  or  If  cerebral =n, 
car  and  i  are  really  the  same  in  use  as  the  English  n. 

7.  £i)  =  «, 

lb  =:yj     '  as  in  English. 
^  =  v, 

8.  i,  ^,  ip  =  r,  rr  (r),  r.    These  are  ihree  r  sounds,—  dental,  palatal,  and 
cerebral  respectively. 

9.  &  and  6ir=  /,  /.    See  3.  {a). 

10.  ^  is  used  for  //,  when  the  /  sound  is  strong.     It  may  be  distinguished, 
when  necessary,  by  a  line  under  (Jf). 


It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  all  Tamt'I  scholars  could  agree  to  use, 
consistently  and  always,  one  uniform  distinctive  system  of  transliteration  for 
Tamil  words. 

In  printing  the  Tamil  text  I  have  ventured  to  use  occasionally  an  apostrophe 
to  indicate  the  disappearance  of  a  letter  according  to  Tamil  rules.  [G.  20.]  Thus, 
Sin^mMeirp.    Here  mt  in  tLV^  and  i  in  SApi  have  disappeared,  Mr 
taking  their  place,  and  '  gives  warning  to  the  reader  of  an  elision. 

'^•^•^        [  Here  ft.  IS  cut  oflf. 

This  is  an  experiment. 


g 


ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 


P*ge  $h  Une  3,  /0r  ###  read  ^r^ 

P.  54,  1.  12,  /w  Qmmjf*  read  jflmmt 

P.  61,  1.  a,  for  m.pp  read  m.pp 

P.  63,  L  5,  fir  mrmf  read  mirAl 

P.  66,  1.  la,  fir  9  read  9 £1 

P.  343,  1.  33,  ^^  man  r^d  men 


in  lome  copies. 


LEXICON. 


P.  3,  col.  a,  after  1. 11,  fiu^r/ (in  tome  copies)  wmi««a[S.  anukOlam],  in  hannony  with,  4.67. 
P.  13,  col.  I,  I.  30,  aiterthus:  #ir. 

I.  see  jykr,  «ftr. 

II.  V.  tr,  [§  63],  afflict. 

m.  V.  imtr,  [§  57],  grieve,  yearn,  29  38  [or  Ar]. 
P.  3a,  col.  I,  1.  33,  f&r  Qsi^^  read  Qm^^ 


PART  II. 
THE    FIFTY-ONE   POEMS 

OF  THE 

TIRUVACAGAM 

OF 

MAN  IKKA-VAg  AGAR. 

INTRODUCTIONS,  TAMIL  TEXT,  AND  ENGLISH   TRANSLATION. 


[fioi  6Br^|Eir^{panpDanifiUJirGorui|)0»  id.] 

^ss^u^LjQufiQ^^LL  eresrQGSTi^Q  G^isistrfinrm  (ffmeuiy^  ! 


TIRUVAgAGAM 

OR 

THE    SACRED    UTTERANCE. 

HYMN   I. 
giVAN'S  WAYS  OF  OLD;  or,  ^IVAN'S  COURSE  FROM  EVERLASTING. 

This  has  always  been  considered  the  first  of  Manikka-Va9agar's  poems,  and  it  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  preface,  as  ennmerated  in  the  Nannul;  but  its  very  technical  completeness  makes  its 
gennineness  doabtfnl ;  and  it  rather  appears  to  have  been  added  by  the  Tillai  assembly  when  the 
lyrics  of  the  Saint  were  first  collected.  In  the  Vdthavurar  PurHifam  (V.  ii)  it  is  said  that  after  the 
divine  Master  had  returned  to  Kaila9am,  the  Sage  with  the  999  devotees  remained  under  the  Kurunthu 
tree  at  Penm-tnrrai,  where  the  God  had  first  appeared  to  him ;  erected  a  shrine  there,  and  spent  his 
time  in  adoration  and  praise,  until  his  fellow-worshippers  passed  through  the  fire  to  Qivan,  leaving 
him  alone.  To  this,  the  first  period  of  his  religious  history,  the  following  three  poems  belong ;  and 
also,  according  to  tradition,  lyrics  19,  20,  23-29,  52-34, 36,  38,  39, 41-48,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Here  all  the  Tamil  lines  are  of  four  feet,  except  the  last,  which  has  three  only.  The  connection  is 
Ven-^jai  (Pope's  Kurral,  Introd.,  p.  xxvii ;  N&ia4h  P*  ^txvi,  &c.).    The  metre  is  Ven-kali-pa. 

§  Salutetioiui. 

Hail,  the  five  letters  I   Hail,  foot  of  the  Lord  ! 

Hail,  foot  of  Him  Who  not  for  an  instant  quits  my  heart ! 

Hail,  foot  of  the  Guru-pearl  that  rules  in  Gogari  I 

Hail,  foot  of  Him  Who  becomes,  abides,  draws  near  as  the  Agamam ! 

Hail,  foot  of  Him,  the  One,  the  -Not-One,  and  the  King !  5 


1.  Na-ma-9i-va-ya.    This  is  the  mystic  formula  of  five  letters  (or  five  syllables,  as  we  should 
say) «' Salutation  to  Qivan.'    V.  245-248.    Note  II.  3.  Af'^f^^p:  Tiru-vavadu-turrai. 

4.  These  are  said  to  be  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  to  contain  the  elements  of  Qaivism. 

B 


2  ^il|6Uir  ff  ftll). 

iSlpuu^i^ih  iSl^^mmp^r  Quiustp&om^  Qeusods  ! 
Ljpj^fifTiTi^S'  Qa^CSiufrmpehr  yj^iisifieoseir  Qeueos  ! 

/T-^  etsiisfSSufrpfSi !  erpss^^  .j^QunpjSl ! 
(?;ff^  GSTLfJSufrpjSt !  Seu^Q^  eui^Qun/bjSi ! 

LLfriuu  i3puujDii(^  LD&frGsr&T  ^tf-CSutrpjiS ! 

^/r/r/f  QuQ^fli^GDppfk  (S^eum  ^ufSurrpjiSl !  «® 


Victory  to  the  foot  of  the  King,  who  soothed  my  soul's  unrest,  and  made  me  His! 

Victory  to  the  jewelled  feet  of  Piiifkagan,  who  severs  continuity  of  birth ! 

Victory  to  the  flower-foot  of  Him  Who  is  far  from  those  without ! 

Victory  to  the  anklets  of  the  King,  rejoicing  'mid  those  that  fold  adoring  hands! 

Victory  to  the  anklets  of  the  glorious  One,  who  uplifts  those  that  bow  the  head! 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  Ijan  1   Praise  to  my  Father's  foot !  n 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  the  Teacher  I    Praise  to  ^ivan's  roseate  foot  1 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  the  Stainless,  who  in  love  stood  near  I 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  the  King,  who  cuts  off  delusive  birth ! 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  glorious  Perun-turrai's  God !  15 

Praise  to  the  Mount,  in  grace  affording  pleasures  that  cloy  not  I 

§  ZntzoftnotlMi* 

Because  He,  ^ivan,  within  my  thought  abides. 

By  His  grace  alone,  bowing  before  His  feet, 

With  joyous  thought,  (;:ivan's  'Ways  of  Old'  I'll  tell. 

That  thus  my  former  'deeds '  may  wholly  pass.  20 


7.  Properly  Sanskrit /V/f/id<Ma«' he  with  braided  locks.'      8.  i.e.  men  of  other  sects.       20.  For 
*  deeds'  see  Pope's  Kurraf,  p.  xxxviii  and  notes;  with  especially  Nala4i,  ch.  xi. 


#  QJ     L-|  T  IT  (590r  1£.       S. 

&T6m^^mijsp  QdnLt^fT^ifi  eorrifsLp  eS(SiDp^Qj 
oSsm&ssS^GDpjii^  LL(smesSes>pje^  lEm^triu^  sSlefTihQdifiGfflturnu, 

QufieosviT  eSbssiQuGSi  Lj&Qf^LLfr  Q(ff<^ipf&Qium ! 

LfsoeofiSu  i^L^fTiuu  LKLpeuffiu  LLULnnSu 
usvoSQff^  LLfrSu  up(SiDeuujfriuu  uirilufrS^i 

^eoeoau  iSlpuLjiL  iSlpji^^sn^QfissT^  (orLJoQuQ^u^frsir ! 


I  came,  attained  the  grace  the  '  Brow-eyed  '  showed, 

Adored  the  beauteous  foot  by  thought  unreached. 

O  Thou,  Who  fiU'st  the  heaven,  Who  fiU'st  the  earth,  art  manifested  light, 

Transcending  thought.  Thou  boundless  One !  Thy  glory  great 

I,  man  of  evil  '  deeds,'  know  not  the  way  to  praise !  25 

{  Sis  vmriauM  •mbodim«nts.. 

Grass  was  1,  shrub  was  I,  worm,  tree, 

Full  many  a  kind  of  beast,  bird,  snake. 

Stone,  man,  and  demon.   'Midst  Thy  hosts  I  sensed. 

The  form  of  mighty  Asuras,  ascetics,  gods  I  bore. 

Within  these  immobile  and  mobile  forms  of  life,  3<> 

In  every  species  born,  weary  I've  grown,  great  Lord ! 

§  Mm  fonnd  tlia  Vaster. 

Truly,  seeing  Thy  golden  feet  this  day,  I've  gained  release. 
O  Truth !  as  the  Ohg^am  dwelling  in  my  soul. 


26.  Comp.  VIII.  79.        33.  Many  mysteries  are  hidden  in  this  Sanskrit  word.  Lex.   See  Ql  Pr. 
11.41,42. 
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4  ^^aiir^sd). 

Qu^iuujrr !  GiSu^eviT !  (sSss^L^uufr^a !  Qeu^mimm 

Qeutuiumu^  fiessf^iuiriu^  ^lULLdosr  (^LbG^SiMeoir  I 

Lbifpp  LDGsriasifiujjS^p  in<3Sip(otuiQ&sr !  #^ 

spp^uiso  ^esrGsrQecn®  Optusevp^irp  (Suffsod" 
Spp^i^iuifi  Spfi^ssnLfLL  Qi^esresL^ jB^^ 


That  I  may  'scape.   -O  spotless  One  I    O  Master  of  the  bull  I 

Lord  of  the  Vsdas  I    Rising,  sinking,  spreading,  subtile  One  1  35 

Thou  art  the  heat  I  and  Thou  the  cold !  the  Master  Thou,  O  spotless  One ! 

Thou  cam'st  in  grace,  that  all  things  false  might  flee, 

True  Wisdom,  gleaming  bright  in  splendour  true, 

To  me,  void  of  all  wisdom,  blissful  Lord  I 

O  Wisdom  fair,  causing  unwisdom's  self  to  flee  far  off  I  40 

§  ifirtak'n  ftv  opamtloiiji. 

Thou  know'st  no  increase,  measure,  end !   All  worlds 

Thou  dost  create,  protect,  destroy,  enrich  with  grace. 

Release.    Thou  causest  me  to  enter  'mid  Thy  servant  band. 

More  subtile  Thou  than  fragrance.    Thou'rt  afar,  art  near. 

Thou  art  the  Mystic  word  transcending  word  and  thought  45 

As  when  are  mingled  milk,  sweet  juice  of  cane  and  butter. 

Thou  dost  distil,  like  honey,  in  the  thought  of  glorious  devotees. 

And  cuttest  off  the  continuity  of  births— our  mighty  One  I 


4a.  fivan's  five  works.    The  best  exposition  of  these  is  found  in  the  Qiva-piraga9am,  I.  6.  See 
Note  I. '  Qivan's  operations.' 


^pujUTeu  Qu^esr^a  LLQ^fiasu9p(ff(h  slLi^u 

§  ^A 

Lbtr^p  (?^/rj@  LLeoifi^  LDSVlT&=dlrL^(offl 


(  Bnmaii  embodisMBt  and  •nlifflitaiimMit  tty  grao*. 
Thou  hast  the  colours  five  1   While  heavenly  ones  extolled 
Thou  didst  lie  hid,  our  mighty  Lord  I    In  the  strong  grasp  of  deeds,  50 

I  lay,  hidden  amid  illusion's  shrouding  gloom. 
Thou  binding  with  rare  cords  of  virtue  and  of  sin, 
Didst  clothe  with  outer  skin,  enveloping  with  worms  and  filth, — 
Within  my  nine-gated  dwelling  foul  bewildered, 

By  the  five  senses  sore  deceived, —  55 

To  me,  mean  as  I  was,  with  no  good  thing,  Thou  didst  grant  grace. 
That  I,  with  mind  erewhile  embruted, — pure  one !— should 
Become  commingling  love,  in  soul-subduing  rapture  melt  I 
Thou  cam'st  in  grace  on  this  same  earth,  didst  show  Thy  mighty  feet 
To  me  who  lay  mere  slave, — meaner  than  any  dog, —  60 

Essential  grace  more  precious  than  a  mother's  love  I 

{  Spitlieto  of  pzaJjw. 

Spotless  splendour !   Brightness  of  full-blown  flower ! 


49*  In  Unmai-Vi)akkam,  5 : 

'  Earth  in  colonr  is  golden ; 
Water  is  white;  fire,  the  all-pervasive,  is  red; 
The  mighty  wind  is  dlack; 
The  ETHER  is  smoke-colouredj 
So  the  five  coloors  are  mystically  the  five  elements, — all  His.        50. '  Deeds,'  good  and  evil,  alike 
cause  embodiment        53  &c.  Ndla4ij  ch.  v.  [B.  GTt^  V.  14].        61.  Comp.  VIII.  41. 


6  ^^as99ml£. 

QufffT^jSdjp  QuQ^iiSQ^sssru  QuuffQp ! 
r^^m  ^opQfB !  ^sn'siSoVTLj  QuLbtarrCSGsr ! 
QiUffSff^ff  Qj^metr^  Q^irsdJi(^  Qwis^uirQGSf ! 

(SjBfrisrfliu  (SjpfriCSs !  ^^nisifiiu ^sAtr^}i ssdrnQeu ! 

sfTi(gQiiiiB  sfTGusvCoiSsr !  dS!TsAruffliu  CouQfffreffiQiu ! 

cJf^pji^^Tu  QeumstrCoLn !  ^^^/r !  iBisviu  jB^p 

Q^trppi'  ^fL^QfffTGff^iutnud',  Q&={rsv^rr^  ^6&r^^jiessriieufnLjj        ^o 

O  Teacher  I     Honied  ambrosia !    Lord  of  (jliva-town ! 

O  venerated  One,  Guardian,  Looser  of  P59am's  tie, 

Working  in  grace  of  love,  that  in  my  mind  delusion  may  die  out !  65 

Great  river  of  exceeding  tenderness,  with  ceaseless  flow  I 

Ambrosia  that  satiates  not  I     Infinite,  almighty  Lord  I 

Light  unseen  that  lurks  within  the  souls  that  sought  Thee  not ! 

Thou  Who  abidest  in  my  soul,  till  melting  waters  flow ! 

Thou  Who  art  without  pleasure  or  pain,  Who  yet  hast  both  1  p 

Loving  to  loving  ones  I    Effulgent  One,  Who  all  things  art, 

And  their  negation  too !    Great  Master,  whom  no  darkness  gathers  round  I 

First  One,  ThouVt  End  and  Midst,  and  art  devoid  of  these  I 

Father,  Lord,  Who  drew'st,  and  mad'st  me  Thine  I 

Eye  of  the  minds  that  see  by  keenest  glance  of  wisdom  true,  75 

Hard  to  be  eyed  I    Subtle  understanding,  none  can  scrutinize ! 

Holy  I  Who  comest  not,  nor  goest,  nor  mingling  liv'st  1 

Guardian  who  guardest  us  I    Great  Light  whom  none  can  see ! 

Flood  of  delight  1    Father  I    Light  of  all  passing  splendours 

That  appear !     Unutterably  subtle  Intellect !  8o 


77.  Com|v.  XX.  17,  18. 


#  SU     l_|  T  IT  SRH  IX .       ft. 

iLippu^iih  GDcuujs^^m  QeueuQeuQp  eujb^^eu^js 
Q^ppCoGST !  QfBpppi  QifB(3(t\Qea  !  CT^  Sji^dssTtLfeir 

§  eSmeBiruuui, 

(ourrpfi9u  L-l^ffjB^Qljjh^  QumuQ^iL®  Qunuiufr^ir 
jgeirsffiQ^sifi  gstlLi^ld  uuS^(Tf/Sl  jsir^CSesr  I 

Qs'tfSOSOp  sSlUlT^SSfS^  Q^(TSi)6Q^  ^Q^QJtJf^iSlfi^ 

Q^soeuiT  ^GULfsr^^  ^istreaTfr  Seue5rif.iSifiLJ 


Of  all  that  in  this  world  diverse  pronounced  as  truth 

Is  known,  Thou  art  the  knowledge  sure  !     Full  certitude  ! 

Precious  ambrosia,  fountain  welling  up  within !     My  Owner  Thou  ! 

§  PMiKioiiate  In^ooatioii. 
I  can't  endure,  our  Guru,  in  this  changing  straitened  frame  to  'bide. 
Aran !    All  Thy  saints  made  true  invoke  Thee,  85 

Worshipping  abide,  and  praising  Thee,  from  falsehood  freed, 
Hither  return  no  more  I    That  deeds  and  birth  cling  not. 
To  sever  bonds  of  this  deceitful  sensuous  frame  the  might  is  Thine ! 
Lord  who  dost  dance,  trampling  dense  darkness  down  I 

Dancer  in  Tillai !     Dweller  in  the  Southern  Pandi  land !  90 

Thou  Who  dost  cut  oflF  evil  birth  I— Adoring  ever,  Thee  they  name. 
Whom  words  declare  not ;  then,  beneath  Thy  sacred  feet 
They  learn  the  meaning  of  their  song.    The  blessed  ones 
In  Qivan's  town  who  dwell, — full  many  a  one, — beneath 
The  feet  of  (Jlivan,  lowly  bending  utter  praise.  95 


8  ^^Q3W99&, 


9  jeBBTt^iroi^ 

^ev20o  (ipjpfi  a^^^iu  ^Q^euuf^ 

JB^)eOtT  Q^SfTl®  JglUUL-ip  GrtU^tLILb 


^IVAN'S    FAME. 

HYMN  II. 
THE  SACRED  SONG  OF  giVAN'S  RENOWNED  ACTS. 

Composed  in  Tillai  (TlrVw  Vathaviirar  Purdnam,  V,  62). 

The  sacred  foot  that  danced  in  Tillai's  city  old 

Is  His,  Who  in  all  varied  lives  has  energized ; 

Revealed  in  beauty  of  innumerous,  varied  qualities  ; 

In  earth,  in  sky,  and  in  celestial  worlds. 

All  ordered  lore  hath  He  revealed,  and  He  made  void. 

My  darkness  hath  He  driven  for  aye  far  off. 

Within  His  servants*  inmost  soul  that  love  overflows 

He  dwells, — His  glory  ;ind  His  choice. 

On  great  MahSndra's  biding  hill 

In  grace  He  caused  the  uttered  Agamas  appear. 

He  came  with  the  good  goddess, 

Pleasant  and  gracious,  mingling  with  men  at  Kalla^am. 

I.  See  XL,  9.  Lines  18,  19. 


•3U. 


u^^u  uQTGtfiu9p  ufr&jQLDtrifi  ^mO^Qih 
eSufftSkf  Q&snfBiGDSflppi-^(h  ui^j^^ub^ 

^pp  GSieuLb(Lpmmi^ea^p  ue5sB^^Q^sffftLfiJb^  q-o 

jBjg^ihufri^  ^^iMGSipCSujrr^iu 

(SeujinQeu  p^&jQ^^tb  Qeuj^eu  p^^iupesisstLiLb; 

ejr^GOL^  FT'^GSF^U  Lf€UGsP6lDlU  G^lUlui  a.® 

Qeu^iM  i^^^i  qSlLQl,  pQ^eifli, 

With  her  whose  words  are  milk  in  the  'fivefold  couch/ 

He  caused  sweet  grace,  that  unfailing  accumulates,  to  grow. 

In  guise  of  a  woodman,  of  her  whose  lips  are  crimson,  15 

He  sank  in  the  lovely  expanse  of  the  swelling  breast. 

Becoming  a  fisherman  He  caught  the  shark. 

And  he  received  the  Agamas,  a  rich  spoil. 

Moreover,  on  Mahendra  seated,  the  self-same  Agamas 

From  His  five  mouths  He  graciously  spake  forth,  30 

In  our  abode  a  Brahman  He  became. 

And  as  a  deathless  Guru  dwelt  in  grace. 

Assuming  diverse  forms,  and  diverse  habitudes, 

As  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natures, 

I^an,  Lord  of  the  bull,  that  the  world  might  be  saved,—  25 

He  and  the  Lady,  His  partner, — came  in  grace. 

Bringing  horses,  in  the  Western  land. 

Right  royally  He  rode  in  state. 

In  fair  Puttur,  town  of  the  dart,  upon  the  bull  He  rode. 


1$.  A  shrine  of  that  name :  PaHja'paflu  15.  (^ivan^s  appearance  as  a  r/i/an  (Sans.  Kirdta\  or 
'woodman/  is  told  In  the  Aranya  Parram  (IV)  of  the  Mahilbharata,  and  in  {  a  'Aijona's  penance.* 
See  Villipnttinui's  Tamil  version,  III.  (  i,  yer.  81  &c.  17.  'Sacred  sports,'  57.  18.  'Sacred 

sports,*  16.        31.  Tillai,  or  Nantham  P&4i' 


lo  ^5Qjir«su). 

(Ss  frsvtjb  Qu  rrsQskf  ssfriljufju  Q«  t&tgd&sili^  ;  m^ 

^rfiQiurr®  iSlrnMpi^  ^eaeu^  ^sh^  ssr  ft£r 

cgj  SMTL  /r<s5r  crdaQmiesr  ^Q^  eiteutfi  ^q^uu^  s>o 

^JB^ff  ^fTGVW  SfTlll^lU  ^tUSOL^Lb ; 

^mi^^  fi^esBso  ^u^iueuiL  sfrsu 
u  friasfTiu  w  siar^iBjB  ^(5  syfl.L/  urftsrixi ; 

Made  manifest  His  state  and  glorious  pomp.  30 

In  a  mirror,  at  Puttur  of  the  san thai-wood, 

Gave  increase  to  the  woodman  armed  with  bow. 

His  form  all  flame,  that  held  the  'gram-bag/ 

In  magic  beauty  exquisite,  of  old  he  showed. 

He  whose  extent  to  Hari  and  to  Brahma  was  not  known,  35 

In  goodness  jackals  into  horses  made, 

To  make  him  His,  He  of  the  sacred  foot, 

The  chargers  to  the  Pan^iyan  sold. 

Nor  deigned  to  take  the  heaped-up  gold. 

Our  King  made  me  His  slave,  and  in  the  path  of  grace  to  keep,  40 

Made  manifest  the  ancient  brightening  ray. 

Becoming  a  Brahman,  graciously  making  me  His  own. 

He  showed  the  magic  illusion. 

Coming  to  Madura,  the  city  great  and  fair. 

He  became  a  horse's  groom.  45 

And  therein  too,  for  the  female  devotee 

He  condescended  to  carry  earth. 


35.  Sec  Arun^aiatfi.  42.  In  Penin-turrai.  43.  Tht  j'acJ^a/s, 


a^f^    ^5    ^^m^,    2..  II 


qS^^S  (o€ULJB  dStriLl^lU  ^lUSOLjlli ; 

(^€u  Gssnh  ^^Gsflp  Qu  fTsQ^^Q^  fid^etfl^  (go 

jpreusssr  QtnGsf^  dsm '  ly  tu  Q^fr^GDiniLfih ; 
Qi/r^  ^//ftssfleo  eujB^^  fiQ^stflu 
fjnrs<sF  SsvLbQuneQ  sti* if  tu  ucttl/;^; 

UTSU  fiiT^Lb  ^aiSiu  urfi^jB; 

^Q^^^  Sy>  ^^  nSo^ji^  Qx(r&T(SS)XiLiih; 
UlLl^  LJblBGS>Su9p  UfTlBIXfriU  ^(j^^fiis^ 


»o 


In  Uttara-koca-mahgai  abiding 

He  showed  His  special  form. 

In  Puvanam  he  vouchsafed  to  appear  in  beauty,  ^o 

And  showed  His  ancient  spotless  form. 

In  VathavOr  he  came  sweetly  gracious 

And  caused  the  sound  of  His  tinkling  anklets  to  be  heard. 

In  Perun-turrai's  blissful  home,  a  Blessed  One  He  dwelt, 

And  guileful,  in  undimmed  lustre  hid  Himself.  55 

In  Puvalam,  beauteous,  sweet  and  gracious, 

He  sin  destroyed. 

A  water-booth  he  placed,  to  gain  the  victory. 

And  graciously  became  an  attendant  who  serves  water. 

He  came  a  guest  to  Venkadu.  6o 

Beneath  the  Kurunthu  tree  He  sat  that  day. 

In  royal  Mahgai,  in  fair  beauty  throned, 

The  eight  great  mystic  powers  in  grace  He  gave. 

Becoming  a  hunter,  and  assuming  the  form  He  desired. 

In  the  forest  with  guile  He  lay  hid. 


48.  Song  VI.  /^       UNION         './x 

/       THEOLOGICAL      .• 
\^        SEAllN,^kY        J 


12  ^j^GuirffsiS). 

(ofi^if^  O^esrufTp  fSssif^Q^  ^eOp 
(SsrreuTir  (Ssfrevia  QdS!T6&rL^  QsrrmGD3SiLf^ ; 

(S^iesTfi  fim^ssr  j5^Siu  jgeirGDiDiLiih ; 

uu^u  urr^ii  es>6u^fi  ^uuifi&rih ; 

urrssil  Que&rQ^  i^rru^Gsr  uffi&rjif ; 

LbQ^euffi  (^LpeQQiuirQ  u^Si^/b  €U6&F6Ssr(ip^ ;  jiio 

UT€uatijb  uevuso  smljfju  ufFl^iB ; 


Exhibiting  a  body,  assumed  at  pleasure, 

He  bore  the  fitting  form. 

In  Jackal-town  well  pleased  in  grace 

He  became  an  earthly  babe. 

In  Pai>dur  He  came  to  dwell.  70 

In  the  resplendent  island,  in  the  south  of  Devur, 

He  assumed  kingly  state. 

In  sacred  Arur,  famed  for  its  honey-dripping  groves, 

He  bestowed  the  gift  of  wisdom. 

In  Idai-maruthu,  by  hosts  attended,  75 

He  planted  His  pure  foot. 

Assuming  the  nature  of  Ekambam, 

He  became  partner  with  his  never-sundered  queen. 

In  glory  He  dwelt  in  sacred  Vanjiyam, 

And  delighted  in  the  society  of  her  of  perfumed  locks.  80 

He  became  an  attendant  bearing  a  mighty  bow, 

And  assumed  many  various  appearances. 

He  dwelt  in  a  spacious  home  in  Kadambur ; 


FfmiQaifrdj  ub^soiiSeo  ^i^eo^  <g/ri '  ly  u^ll^ 

gQUJtT  p^GoBp  GS^^eU^  ci^SlLjLD,  J^iS 

LfpUbU iUUi  ^^GSFI&D  ^pLLU^  ^Q^G^lL^fElj  ^ 

^^i^fiiBeo  QuQ^GOLD  ^(fSfiiQ^i  ^!ffi^,  ' 

CT^Qeueui  fieirGOUiiLui  ^eireuuSfb  u®^^^^  «® 

,j^fii£A)  QuQ^&OLD  ^Q^^GnL^  ^sssrsm^^ 

And  showed  Himself  in  beauty  in  the  hill  Ingoy. 

He  became  a  ^aivan  in  Aiyarru.  85 

He  abode  with  desire  in  Turutti. 

In  the  'town  of  the  sacred  palm'  He  dwelt  desired. 

In  Karumalam  He  manifested  His  presence. 

In  the  'Vulture's  Hill '  He  dweh  without  a  flaw. 

In  Purrambayam  He  taught  virtues  manifold.  90 

In  Kutt^am  He  was  for  a  sign. 

Concealing  His  endless  greatness  in  form  of  fire, 

In  beauteous  disguise  the  only  primal  One  assumed  a  form, 

In  magic  splendour  came  in  grace, 

Took  each  one's  nature  into  Himself, —  95 

Being  the  infinite  Lord  of  grace,  our  king, — 

Became  a  Sage  as  moonlight  bright. 

Thro'  upper  air  descending  to  the  beauteous  land 

He  came  in  fairest  form  and  filled  with  grace, — 

Lord  of  the  hill  Mahenthiram,  mountain  of  mystic  lore,  100 

The  King  of  grace,  immeasurably  great ! 


89.  Song  XXX. 


14  ,  ^n^GUR  #sA. 

(oTfi^GS^LL  ^'sSstL.  Uffi^^  US(fl^^ 

^pp  ^^skfGDL^  ^LpasLbiT  ^05^05 

^evLb  ^Siu  (LpLbinsvLb  ^jfiA^ji 
^fT^GV^  ^®i^  s(Lpj§iT  tD/rSsu 


If  one  could  tell  the  way  He  made  me  His : 

He  showed  His  sacred  form  of  power  and  grace; 

He  exhibited  His  banner  of  sacred  ashes; 

The  RIVER  of  rapture  that  straightway  105 

All  human  vileness  sweeps  away,  in  grace  He  gave : 

The  Partner  of  the  Dame,  in  mercy  great ! 

While  the  great  Natha-drum  spake  loud 

He  made  me  His,  so  that  impurity  touches  not. 

He  bears  the  mystic  spear,  ho 

The  splendour  He  whose  flame  pure  light  emits. 

Who  cuts  away  the  primal  threefold  bond ; 

A  loving  one,  the  lotus  garland  blue 

In  fragrant  loveliness  He  wore; 

Hari  and  Brahma  knew  not  Him  to  mete ;  1 15 

On  prancing  charger  forth  He  rode. 

He  shows  in  grace  the  way  knows  no  return ; 

The  old  dominion  of  the  Pan<ji  land  is  His ; 


104  &c.  Compare  Song  XIX  for  the  ten  royal  insignia  and  attributes.       113.  L'mai^  His  spouse. 
115.  Song  VII.  69-7 J. 


^Qj^lU  QuQI^GSiLD  UJ(r^sknJi2sO  lU/TdSQ/LC, 

Qld  luuQuQ^  fiOJGDLtiiLfijb  erojQeueuif  ^p(LpLb  «&.® 

fitiuS  (SesttlBsr  peoineSi  ^6o2sviLfiL 

SIT6VeiSGS>&=^  QfifTVfjX  ^L^eVLfS  LDsisn^j  stJgl 


He  bears  to  bliss  supern  His  pious  saints ; 

Uttara-ko^a-mangai  is  His  town  ;  120 

To  the  primeval  Beings  He  gives  grace, 

The  God  of  gods  His  sacred  name  ; 

His  VEHICLE  is  gift  of  joy  dispels  the  dark ; 

His  the  MOUNT  of  grace  that  greatness  gives, 

Fitted  to  each  one's  lofty  nature,  each  one's  power;  125 

Meetly  in  love  He  makes  them  His; — 

Me,  cur,  in  Tillai  filled  with  good, 

He  bade  draw  nigh  th'  all-glorious  company ; 

Yet,  Ah !  He  left  me  here. 

That  day  His  servants  who  gained  grace  to  go  with  Him,  130 

Mingled  in  perfect  union  with  Himself, 

While  those  that  gained  it  not  leaped  on  the  fire  I 

Then  did  bewilderment  come  over  them. 

On  earth  they  rolled,  they  fell,  they  wailed, 

They  rushed  with  eager  foot  to  reach  the  sea ;  135 

'  Our  Lord,  our  Lord,'  they  wept  and  called. 


l6  ^IgQJIT  »&&. 

^l^^^eQu  Quuj^jBim  (Sp/aSesiiT  ^mmet^LL^ 
^GS^peuGsr  FT'&isii^Ju  ^ipueu  (?/r/r(S)Lb 


While  those  who  gained  His  foot  pressed  near, 

And  cried,  '  Celestial  Dancer,  who  to  Patafljali  gave  grace/ 

And  yearned  to  gain  satiety  of  bliss, 

He  dances  'mid  the  company  of  beauteous  *  Tiger-town,*  140 

That  golden  beauty  like  Himalaya  wears, 

There  to  Umai,  whose  roseate  mouth  is  filled  with  sweetness, 

And  to  Ka|i  grants  the  beauteous  smile  of  His  blest  countenance. 

Thus  the  King  with  His  assembled  saints 

Joyous  hath  entered  'Tiger-town,'  with  gamers  filled,  145 

High  Lord  of  Kailai  that  resounds  with  rapturous  song. 


138.  Note  VL  '^ithambaram.*  He  is  the  supremely  blessed  soul  of  all  things,  and  the  fiye  acts 
of  destruction,  preservation,  creation,  embodiment,  and  gracious  release  are  his  ceaseless  mjtidc 
dance.  Of  this  dance  the  sacred  Vedas  know  the  excellence,  but  are  not  cognizant  of  its  cause,  its 
time,  its  place,  its  full  intention.  In  the  forest  of  Taruvanam,  in  the  midst  of  the  ^ishis,  the  gods 
beheld  it ;  but,  became  that  is  not  the  world's  centre,  it  trembled  beneath  his  foot.  In  sacred  Tillai, 
which  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  universe,  this  dance  is  finally  revealed. 


^  (^ ai  6»r  £.  Li  u  (^  p. 


THE 
NATURE  AND  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

HYMN   III. 

This  poem  has  an  introduction  of  twenty-eight  lines,  alter  which  the  praises  of  Qivan  are 
iotermingled  with  somewhat  intricate  but  ingenious  allegories.  The  whole  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  rhapsody, — ^not  without  some  sublimity, — and  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have 
studied  the  whole  ^va  system  as  shown  in  Notes  I-XVII.  It  b  an  imitation,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  Sanskrit  ^atamdriya,  or  Hymn  to  Rudra*.  Yet  Qiyan — the  Auspicious — is  imagined  by  the 
Tamil  Qaivites  quite  otherwise  than  by  the  northern  and  more  ancient  authorities.  Qivan  in  the 
south  is  the  Guru,  the  friend,  almost  the  iamiliar  companion,  of  His  votaries,  and  is  addressed  with 
a  mixture  of  awe  and  of  simple  affection  that  has  a  peculiar  effect  Tlirough  all  Manikka- Va9agar's 
poems  this  personal  relation  of  the  God  as  manifested  Guru  to  His  devotees  or  disciples  is,  of  course, 
most  prominent.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  quite  like  this  in  the  mythology  of  the  north,  though 
among  the  wonhippers  of  Vishnu  in  His  vaxious  incarnations  something  analogous  may  exist. 

Here  lines  i-ia  are  very  intricate,  and  emphasixe  two  thoughts :  (i)  that  the  Supreme  in  His 
gicatne»  embraces  all,  and  pervades  the  minutest  things  in  His  universe;  and  (2)  that  He  is  the 
unique  Being,  whose  wondrous  and  admirable  sublimity  is  not  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  any 
finite  bdngSy  gods  or  men.  The  two  epithets  are  the  Great  One  (line  6),  and  the  Beautiful  One 
(line  12). 

The  idea  of  lines  13-16  is  peculiar  to  the  ^aiva  system,  which  teaches  that  there  are  three  great 
processes  caxried  on  by  ^ivan,  the  Supreme,  in  the  univene.  In  the  beginning  of  each  aeon  He 
evolves  the  phenomenal  universe,  and  through  countless  ages  sustains  it  as  the  theatre  of  births  and 
deaths,— of  tlie  whole  drama  of  metempsychosb ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  aeon  He  destroys,  or 
involves  the  phenomenal  universe  in  its  primal  elements.  These  three  processes  of  evolution, 
conservation,  and  involution,  are  commozdy  assigned  to  three  deities,  of  whom  Brahma  is  the 
Creator,  Vishpn  the  Preserver,  and  Qivan  the  Destroyer.  This  however  was  seen  to  give  to  ^ivan 
an  office  apparently  inferior,  and  certainly  less  gracious,  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  other  gods. 

The  South-Indian  Qaiva  system  boldly  faces  this  difficulty.  According  to  it  there  is  really  but 
one  God.  He  is  called,  among  many  other  names,  (^ivan  '  die  Blessed  One.*  Vishnu  and  Brahma 
and  the  other  so-called  gods  are  but  dependant  'souls'  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
aeon  their  place  and  office  for  that  aeon  are  assigned  them  by  the  Supreme  as  the  result  of  merits 
accumulated.  Tlie  Brahm&  of  the  present  aeon  is  the  Demiurge  or  fJEuhioner  of  the  evolved 
univene :  he  puts  it  into  shape,  and  is  the  mere  agent  of  <^ivan. 

This  system  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  universe  at  the  beginning  of  each  aeon  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Supreme.  Existence  is  eternal ;  it  is  subject  to  what  are  called  deluges,  or  overwhelming 
catastropiies,  in  which  all  the  heavens,  and  all  the  regions  of  the  abyss,  all  worlds,  and  all  beings, 
are  restored  to  their  rudimental  condition,  after  which,  by  the  will  and  operation  of  Qivan,  they 
lesame  their  normal  manifestations.    What  exists  at  the  beginning  of  an  aeon  f 

Fnst,  we  have  the  Lord,  Pathi,  Qivan,  Peruman.  He  is  the  First  Cause  of  all  things :  the 
only  God. 

Inseparable  from  Himself— dwelling  in  Him,— is  His  personified  enexgy  or  9AKTI, — ^his  bride,— 
said  to  be  the  originAtor,  source,  fountain,  beginning  of  all  emotion,  action,  wisdom,  and  grace. 


Muir,  vol.  iv.  pp.  322-326. 
C 


i8  ^goiirff'sA. 

Secondly,  we  have  Soals,  lives,  atomic  existencesi — the  flocks,— /ofti.  These  have  now  no 
embodiment,  no  powers,  energies,  or  faculties, — abiding  like  birds  sleeping  in  the  night  on  the 
branches  of  some  mighty  tree,— hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tree  itself,  save  that  they  live. 
These  are  definite  in  number,  and  are  eternal ;  no  addition  can  ever  be  made  to  the  number  of  souls 
that  are  alive  in  the  universe,  none  of  them  can  ever  die.  Since,  as  we  shall  see,  these  may  gain 
absolute  identification  with  Qivan-Peruman  and  thus  be  embodied  no  more,  the  number  of  embodied 
souls  diminishes ;  but  no  soul  ceases  to  exist  even  after  obtaining  release,  and  being  taken  into  God. 
It  may  be,  according  to  this  system,  that  the  time  shall  arrive  when  all  embodied  lives  have  obtained 
release,  and  then  the  worlds  will  for  ever  cease  and  ^ivan  be  all  in  all.  Each  of  these  souls  has 
its  load  of  deeds  which  are  stored  up,  and  are,  d  parte  ante^  eternal ;  the  result  of  which,  in 
pleasure  or  in  pain,  each  soul  in  some  embodied  form  must  experience.  As  the  Qaiva  system  says, 
'  The  fruit  of  deeds  must  be  eaten.* 

These  souls,  at  the  beginning  of  each  aeon,  crouch  waiting  for  their  embodiments.  There  are 
now  no  evolved  worlds — ^no  heaven,*  no  hell,  no  gods,  demons,  men.  All  these  have  been,  and 
shall  be, — but  now  are  not.  That  souls  may  be  furnished  with  embodiments,  and  with  worlds  in 
which  they  may  experience  their  fiite,  we  have,  thirdly,  the  Bond,— /tSfam,  the  eternal  material  cause 
of  the  creation.  Tliis  is  threefold,  pure  mo^a,  impure  maya^  and  prakfUi^  the  o£fspring  of  the  latter, 
which  is  undefined.  These  three  categories  pathi,  pa^u,  and  pa^am — ^which  we  call  roughly 
'God,  the  soul,  and  matter*— are  the  subjects  expounded  in  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta  philosophy. 
See  Notes  XI,  XII. 

[Metre :  UtarA^p*  ^fkAtxCtuw,    Lines  of  four  9#,  a  few  with  two  or  three.] 

^sAfl^u  U(s^u9m  u^e&res^L^u  iSpiasih^ 
^eiruuq^fi  ^mesnD^  eueiruQuQ^iEi  SfnLS^ 

Q^uppQp^  SpuLfil  FrpQ(ff(Si  nemtBiu 


f  9iva&'a  pttlpaM*  and  wtbtSU  adstoaoMU 

The  developement  of  the  sphere  of  the  elemental  universe, 

Its  immeasurable  nature,  and  abundant  phenomena, — 

If  one  would  tell  their  beauty  in  all  its  particulars, — 

As  when, — more  than  a  hundred  millions  in  number  spread  abroad, — 

The  thronging  atoms  are  seen  in  the  ray  that  enters  the  house, 

So  is  He  the  Great  One,  Who  exists  in  the  minutest  elements. 

If  you  would  know  Him,  BrahmS  and  the  rest  with  Mai, — 

His  greatness,  source^  glory,  and  end, 

Conjoined  with  His  eternity,  His  extent,  His  abiding  essence. 


^5Qjflfcrui!iu§^.     mi.  ig 

qS(Si(Su  (ffUjjElGsrp  eiS&aiQ^i  u^^; 
Si^LbLjesyifiLifEiSLpQeuaaj;  jbiQl^ijdild 

iji^u9p  pe&rGSiLD  Gfieu^Q^trm;  ^esarifjsp 


His  subtile  and  palpable  manifestations, —  lo 

They  sought  to  understand.    As  the  rush  of  a  mighty  whirlwind 
The  Beauteous  One  drave  them  far  in  whirling  course  I 

f  TlM  CfgmxtManm  of  tlM  gnpg»m>. 

He  is  the  Ancient  One,  Who  creates  the  Creator  of  all ; 

He  is  the  God,  Who  preserves  the  Preserver  of  things  created ; 

He  is  the  God,  Who  destroys  the  Destroyer;  15 

But,  thinking  without  thought,  regards  the  things  destroyed. 

To  the  six  sacred  sects  with  their  six  diverse  kinds  of  men 

He  is  the  attainment  of  deliverance ;  and  Source  of  being  to  the  heavenly  ones. 

He  is  the  Possessor  of  all.  Who  resembles  an  insect. 

Day  by  day  He  to  the  sun  its  lustre  gave.  20 

In  the  sacred  moon  He  placed  its  coolness ; 

Kindled  in  mighty  fire  its  heat ; 

In  ether  pure  He  placed  pervasive  power; 

Endued  the  ambiant  wind  with  energy ; 

To  streams  that  gleam  in  shade  their  savour  sweet,  35 


la  Note  X.  'The   three  categoriet/       19.  Hiding  Himself^  ai  a  worm  lies  concealed  in 
the  core. 

C  2 


20  ^B6uir#sA. 

sfTssru  LjeQiLfffl  ^69)/r(?uj/rs5r,  astreArail 

iSlifUieSjiJbfTei)  sir^fu  QurftCSiutrm^  ^frem^l 
.j^ipi-i^m^  <s  trsms !  ^(SjBsm^  as  je&rs ! — 

Q^fBQp^  Q^eoevfT^  Q^lJ^iugst^  ^trsursl 


And  to  the  expanded  earth  its  strength  He  gave ; 
For  ever  and  aye,  me  and  millions  other  than  me, 
All  in  their  several  cells  hath  He  enclosed. 

S  Fortj  epitlMts. 

See  Him  the  First  I  see  Him  the  Whole  I 

See  Him  Himself)  Being  without  compare  I  30 

See  Him  adorned  with  the  wild  boar's  ancient  tusk  I 

See  Him  Whose  girdle  is  the  forest-tiger's  skin  1 

See  Him  with  ash  besmeared  I    Whene'er  I  think  and  think, 

See,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  I    I  perish  overwhelmed  I 

See,  in  the  sweet-voiced  lute  He  is  the  melody  I  35 

See,  each  thing,  as  its  essence  is,  He  knows  I 

See  Him,  the  Infinite  I    See  Him,  the  Ancient  One  I 

See  Him,  the  Great  One  Whom  BrahmS  and  Mai  saw  not  I 

See  Him,  the  Wonderful  I    See,  the  Manifold  I 

See  Him,  the  Ancient  One,  transcending  words  I  40 

See,  He  dwells  afar  where  human  thought  goes  not ! 

V 

31.  Note  X. 


u^^  eu2suu9p  £j(SK?Qi/r^,  sir&brs  I 
^(j^eueSr  crm^^th  ^(j^qigSt,  sieisfs  I 

^^a^(3fi  fidreDLduSei)  ggCStufrm^  asireAsrss  I  #>® 

^%azariJU(]^a)  QuQ^es^iLvSiio  fp^^,  esifeisrm  I 

iLQ^sS  STU  QuifQj^^ui  euetriTuQufrdT^  stremas ! 

(?a)Qa)/r®  StpTiu  oSffljiCS^T^f  ^leisrs  I  ^^^ 

jSpiASi^  Q^ev€ki^th  c^(o^^^  astrsiffas ! 

spuQpui  ^jg^u^fB  sesBiQL^i&si ^  asfTG&ras  I 

ujTeuQ^ih  Qup&^LD  FP^eir^  stfeisras  I  ®® 

(?;iSQi0a)  ^nSiuff^  QeuQetsr,  asir(sifrss  I 

Q£j6aQr^0^699r  ^6i9  ct^ull  QuppSuj^^  stre&rs  I 

SGBT^Da;  ^(uiiSB^ia  maaQL^esr^  sfieiras ! 

^Qj^emGi^  arffi^ixt  ^(LpQ^y  sfr^as  I 

See,  He  is  taken  in  the  net  of  piety  I 

See  Him,  that  One,  Whose  title  is  'the  only  OneM 

See,  He  extends  throughout  the  wide  extended  earth  I 

See  Him,  more  subtile  than  an  atom  small !  45 

See  Him,  the  King  incomparably  great  I 

See  Him,  the  Precious  One,  rarest  of  all  that's  rare  I 

See,  mingling  with  all  beings,  each  one  He  cherishes  I 

See  Him,  the  Subtile  One,  Whom  science  fails  to  see  I 

See  Him,  above,  below.  He  spreads  1  6® 

See,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  He  transcends  I 

See,  the  'bond '  and  'loosing'  He  ordains  I 

See,  He  is  That  that  stands,  and  That  that  goes  t 

See,  He  discerns  the  aeon  and  its  end  I 

See  Him,  the  Lord  Whom  all  may  gain  I  56 

See,  ^ivan  Whom  the  gods  know  not ! 

See  Him,  the  Male,  the  Female,  and  'neither  one  *  I 

See,  even  I  have  seen  Him  with  my  eyes  I 

See,  the  ambrosial  Fount,  yielding  abounding  grace  I 


57.  See  lines  134,  135;  and  Cm-Bina-boclhain,  Aphorism  I. 


22  ^($QliriF«&« 

SQi^^smvSisir  QuQ^SDixi  ^ssstQi^esr^  sfreiirs  ! 

^suQssrflssr  ^iLQsifGssr  l^q^siRsstgw^  sit  ems  ! 
^eu9sfri  ssursssB  Sn^pdsr^  sumrs  I 

^QJ^Jg  fBffSULD  e^LJSsSf^  StTGSSfaS  ! 


utTLDiT  esrjB^u  uffiiasL^ev ;  .j^Kogu 


Lo,  I  have  seen  His  mercy's  might  1  6o 

See,  His  roseate  Foot  this  earth  hath  trod  t 

See  Him,  even  I  have  known,  the  Blessed  One ! 

See,  in  grace  He  made  me  His ! 

See,  her  His  Spouse  whose  eyes  are  dark-blue  lotus  flowers ! 

See,  Her  and  Him  together  stand  I  65 

f  TlM  8«a  and  th*  Olotid. 

Lines  66-95  are  well  nigh  untranslateable,  for  they  contain  a  subtle  and  intricate  all^;oi7,  by 
means  of  which  the  grace  of  the  manifested  Qivan,  who  is  praised  under  the  title  of  the  '  Clond/  is  let 
forth.  The  idea  is  (1. 66),  that  the  Infinite  sea  of  rapturous  supreme  felicity  is  Qivan,  but — (1.  67)  as 
the  Cloud  in  the  monsoon  season  sucks  up  water  from  the  sea,  and  rises  in  black  masses  that  cover 
the  sky,  while  all  the  phenomena  of  the  wonderful  outburst  of  the  beneficent,  but  also  fearful, 
monsoon  are  exhibited, — ^so  does  the  Supreme  manifest  Himself  as  the  Guru,  the  Object  of  love,  and 
Giver  of  grace  to  His  worshippers.  In  the  monsoon  season,  lightnings  flash  from  one  end  of  the  sky 
to  the  other,  crested  torrents  sweep  down  over  the  hills,  bearing  with  them  uprooted  plants  and  trees, 
and  not  unseldom  huge  snakes  that  have  been  disturbed  from  their  rocky  mountain  hiding-places. 
The  various  kinds  of  'Gloriosa'  spread  forth  their  beautiful  flowers  like  supplicating  hands,  while 
every  valley  and  hollow  is  filled  with  water.  Meanwhile,  as  the  heat  is  most  intense  just  before  the 
bunt  of  the  monsoon,  the  poet  pictures  a  troop  of  thirsty  antelopes,  deluded  by  the  mirage  which 
seems  to  offer  them  refreshing  streams  and  shade :  disappointed  they  are  left  to  die  of  thint  in 
the  wilderness.  Meanwhile  the  pain  of  the  fierce  heat  has  ceased.  Down  the  gorg^  of  the  hills  the 
torrent  rushes,  and  is  received  into  tanks  prepared  for  it  by  the  expectant  husbandmen.  These  lakes 
are  fragrant  with  beautiful  flowen,  and  on  their  banks  the  maidens  have  kindled  fires  with  aromatic 
woods,  at  which  they  dry  their  hair  and  garments  after  the  refreshing  bath.  The  cultivators  may 
now  sow  their  seed  and  expect  a  rich  harvest.  All  this  is  the  work  of  the  black  clouds  which  draw 
water  from  the  sea  to  fertilize  the  earth.  In  these  Imes  every  particular  of  the  description  has  its 
mystical  meanmg,  which  hardly  needs  illustration.    The  student  will  compare  VII.  61-64. 

The  ancient  sea  of  bliss  superne  is  That  indeed ! 
Appearing  like  a  black  vast  cloud. 
Arising  in  the  hill  of  Perun-turrai  blest, 


6a.  '  I  have  found  Him  to  be  what  His  Name  implies.* 


^Q^^^^ih  ^mQ(^?fB  ^GSi^^GS>^  eSlffiuj^ 

gQthi-ievu  u^^Sssr  eufrenrr  eiSffiu,  eio 

npuQ^jjSfi^  mrruQuQ^ia  diQ^SsssruS^  QptpaSu^ 

Qeu^^ir  oS^esTQ^  ^^^sSsrQsd^  Qsrr&rea^, 
Q^^<3ru.i¥  Qekisireafi  ^GS>a'^ssi&'  OfBeSiLt^^  euGDifu^pi 
Qs^A  (^iLl^ib  GD^iup  (Seu!¥iEiS^ 

^uSgs^l^  euitssru  (Suffiujirp  pseuvSip 


Whilst  sacred  lightnings  flash  from  every  point, — 

While  serpent  bright  of  sensual  bondage  dies, —  70 

While  the  sore  sorrow  of  the  fervent  heat  hides  itself, — 

While  the  all-beauteous  Hibiscus  shines  forth, — 

Swelling  in  its  wrath  like  our  mortal  pain, 

It  sounds  forth  in  mighty  grace  as  a  drum. 

While  flowery  kanthal  stretches  out  supplicating  hands,  75 

And  the  tender  drops  of  sweet  unfailing  grace  distil, 

While  the  gleaming  torrent  swells  on  every  side, 

And  rises  to  the  highest  banks  of  every  lake ; — 

The  'demon-car'  of  the  six  sects 

Excites  the  thirst  of  the  large-eyed  antelope  throng.  80 

And  they  with  eager  desire  crowd  to  drink ; 

And  faint  with  unquenched  thirst  haste  hither  and  thither. — 

Meanwhile,  the  heavenly  mighty  stream 

Rises  and  rushes,  crowned  with  bubbles  of  delight, 

Eddies  around,  dashes  against  the  bank  of  our  '  embodiment,'  85 


7a.  Toodri  «  Cloricsa,  the  *  November  flower.'  79.  Sects,  more  or  less  heretical,  leading  men 
astray  by  dclniive  exhibitions  of  seeming  troth.  *  Demon-car,'  *  devil's  chariot '  is  the  Tamil  idea  of 
tbemtnge.        80.  Silly  souls  of  men* 


24  fj^atwwmA. 


Qeu^uysoiA  (gsaeuiTiu  dm  jeQ  jSoDpajSar  ao 


And  twofold  deeds  of  ours  growing  from  age  to  age, — 

Those  mighty  trees, — roots  up  and  bears  away. 

It  rushes  through  the  cleft  of  the  high  hills, 

Is  imprisoned  in  the  encircling  lake, 

Where  grow  the  expanded  fragrant  flowers, —  90 

In  tank,  where  rises  a^7  smoke,  where  beetles  hum ; 

And  as  it  swells  with  ever-rising  joy, 

The  ploughmen-devotees  in  field  of  worship  due 

Sow  in  abundance  rich  the  seed  of  love  I 

Hail,  CLOUD-LIKE  god,  hard  in  this  universe  to  reach  I  95 

S  AflorlptiOBS  of  pndflo. 

God  Who  wear'st  black  snake  for  girdle,  hail  I 

First  One,  giving  grace  to  the  devout  ascetics,  hail  I 

Warrior  Who  dost  remove  our  fear,  all  hail  I 

Thou  Who  dost  ever  draw  us  to  Thee,  make  us  Thine,  all  hail  I 

Thou  Who  dost  wipe  away  sorrows  that  gather  round,  all  hail  I  100 

Thou  Who  giv'st  ambrosia  rare  to  those  that  gain  access  to  Thee,  all  hail  1 


> 


f^eadmi^uLi^^.     ih.  25 

^nfseoii  QiiuuiSlesFIA)  esieuuLj^  eufripail  scSi 

§  ^fi- 
fi^^ff  €uiiiLtf.iu  fiLCium^  QuirpnS  1 
iSld=Q^Goui  QiupnSiiu  Qu(f\Qiuim^  (SuirpfiS ! 
^pQ(ff®  (S^app  eueoQiSVirm  QurrpjS !  jffrpjSeo^ 
fiu^uuesr  pi^tr^iui^  Su.uuesr  Sl^it^iu^ 
jBpuGsr  jSfS^^^  mmo 

a»em(yy^p  Ljeo^p  sfrtLSiLfLD  ^evQeoir^^ 

oSea-QfifiP  y^/Bih  QeuGffluuL^  eu(^(o^^GST^ 

yfiiS  ^ppiJb  (SufT^jniuiTjs  Q^ta^ih  msSi 

^ifieup  jSeOpfi^  (oLDGiSlU  QUQ^GDLL^ 

^ifi^Q5^  «^<ffGf)<s  §>ifiiU6^  Q^iu^  ^(sbrQufTQ^^^ 

Thou  Who  in  thick  darkness  dancing  dost  bend  down,  all  hail  I 

Lover  of  Her  with  shoulders  like  the  swelling  bamboo,  hail ! 

Thou  Who  art  hostile  to  the  hostile,  our  King,  all  hail  1 

Thou  Who  to  thy  lovers  art  treasure  in  distress,  all  hail  I  105 

f  PraiMfl. 

Praise  to  Thee,  our  Own,  waving  the  envenomed  snake  1 

Praise  to  Thee,  Great  One,  Who  fiU'st  our  souls  with  pious  rage  I 

Praise  to  Thee,  mighty  in  Thine  ash-smeared  form ! 

In  every  part  what  moves,  Thou  mov'st  it ;  what  lies  still.  Thou  lay^st  to  rest ; 

What  stands.  Thou  dost  establish.  no 

Thou  Ancient  One,  transcending  speech, 

Not  grasped  by  apprehension  of  the  soul ! 

Not  by  the  eye  perceived,  nor  by  sense-organs  all. 

Thou  didst  arrange  in  order,  manifest  the  ether  and  all  elements. 

Like  fragrance  of  the  flower  uprising  everywhere,  115 

Thy  greatness  without  cease  all  things  pervades. 

This  day  to  me  in  condescending  grace  Thou  cam'st, 

Making  this  body  of  destruction  fall  away,  O  Being  glorious! 


SSLO 


26  ^j^Qiir  #s  &. 

^GsrQpesri  Qsedieuji  ^Q^^Gsrm^  QurrpjiSi ! 
^eifl^Q^ih  ^asGOs  Q^iuQ^ireir^  Quipf& ! 
csolpjiSq^  ^eirstrsi  ^s^uQuifekr^  QutrpfS  I 
^PQHf  ^^^  uiioviip^2so  Q3=iuiuu 

iBeSjQf^  syf)  Qss  ireArL.  Qu  freirQ^  sifl  ^^y^  «a.® 

^^GSMDiLfSff^  ^p/iS  (LpiUGsrpeuii  Qs/r6vf74^^» 
^pj^GDLD  QsireArQ  Qj5iTi(gih  ^eyrevr^^' 
^ppeui  €U(j^jB^  ^Gopuueuii  Qsired^fi^Lb^ 

^i^fi  ^£f^^p  ^frs&r(BLD  ^^  o^q^fiQ^tfiii'^ 

(Lp^€up  QjgfriS^  j3€sFleurrs  Q^easS, 

To-day  to  me  in  condescending  grace  Thou  cam'st ;  I  praise  Thee ! 

Thou  Who  didst  fashion  this  decaying  frame ;  I  praise  Thee !  lao 

As  fountain  springing  in  my  soul  Thou  mak'st  me  glad ;  I  praise  Thee ! 

While  pleasure  beyond  bound  like  flower  expands, 

I  know  not  how  to  bear  this  body  vile ! 

S  Sis  lildinffB  of  KiauMlf . 

Bright  gems  flash'd  emerald  splendour  forth, — 

The  lightning's  play  mingling  with  gleam  of  gold, —  125 

Brahma  went  up  to  seek  Thee ;  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself  I 

From  them  who  toiled  with  mystic  scrolls  didst  hide  Thyself! 

From  those  who  in  their  homes  practised  virtue.  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself  I 

From  those  who,  in  union  with  Thee,  fixed  their  contemplative  soul 

With  painful  effort ;  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself  1  130 

From  those  who  boasted  to  see  Thee  by  some  rare  device, 

By  that  same  device,  there;— didst  Thou  hide  Thyself  I 

Benign,  regarding  all,  receiving  with  abundant  grace, 

As  male  appearing  Thou  dost  change  to  neutral  form. 


124.  C#rrd^,  1. 1 41.    Note  I.  128.  A'urraf,  Introd.,  p.  x.  130.  Aurrd/,  ch.  xxvii. 

1 34.  See  Qiva-flana-bodham,  Aph.  I.    '  The  Lord  is  manifested  in  the  imiTerse,  in  which  all  being  u 
found,  in  the  three  fonns  of  male,  female,  and  neuter  (or  inanimate  things)/ 


GUff^SSB^p  QusmQ&arcsr  Q^u/rsyfT^^^,  Q^eAsreuuS^  «fc® 

gga)L/6i;65r  Q<9F6i;^^  fSQ^euss^tj  Q^ifj»tJbQutfiu^ 


s^o 


^/fi^ssr,  ^itlS  ^ossfLLGoAu  LSSsssriusQp 

upj^iSeSrl  er^peui  up^Qpp  Q(irpsd\^jg^  «^® 

fBGSfQGtsTif  ^eoQsoiesf  QrfQssr  luissr  ^orGS^iM 

u>mp(SiuniT  (SsiTGVfia  sfriLif^  ^Q^ensiHJ^ 

And  in  a  bright-browed  female  form  dost  hide  Thyself  1    Far  off  135 

Bidding  the  senses  five  depart, — passing  over  every  trackless  hill 

With  frames  scarce  living,  spuming  all  delights. 

Ascetic  saints  in  contemplation  dwell ; — in  their  souls  Thou  fitly  hid'st  Thyself; 

Seeming  one  thing,  then  not,  eluding  knowledge,  Thou  dost  hide  Thyself  I 

When  e'en  of  old  I  strove  to  find  Thee,  when  to-day  I  strive,  140 

Thou  hid'st  Thyself,  Deceiver  I    But  we've  found  Thee  now  I 

S  Wonldp. 

Haste,  haste  ye,  garlands  of  fresh  flowers 

Around  His  feet  to  bind  I 

Assemble,  go  around,  follow  hard  on,  leave  ye  no  gap. 

Lay  hold  of  Him,  although  He  hide  Himself,  avoid  your  grasp  I  145 

The  Incomparable  told  out  His  nature  as  it  is, 

That  those  like  me  might  hear. 

He  called,  in  grace  He  made  me  His, 

He  as  a  Bi^man  showed  His  glory  forth, 

Then,  while  undying  love  dissolved  my  frame,  I  cried ;  150 


141.  Such  language  is  often  used  in  regard^  to  Qivan  to  expresi  the  mystery  of  His  Essence,  and  the 
infinite  Twiety  of  His  manifestations.    NOTK  I. 


28  ^goiirvsA. 


iSl^^ffi^  LLUJIElS^  U^^tBeST  Ui^fi^^ 

jBrriLL^euiT  LLQ^easkfiia  QsiLi^eui  eSuauueqia^ 

eSifioS^  fiiriasmp* 

9Q5^P^  Q^LlbeufT  Lpirmu^  QiutrQiScsr^^ 
pi^iGDSsuSoj  QjseoeQis^  ^esrisiruSlGsreir. 

Q^ireosiieu  fsr^Qiu^^  eufrifi !  QpiatopCSujirl 
^Q^Gifliu  fB(5iQujm^  uQ^Siqih  ^QsGsr^ 


I  raised  enraptured  voice  above  the  billowy  sea's  loud  waves ; 

In  utter  wilderment  I  fell,  I  rolled,  I  cried  aloud,    * 

Madman  distraught,  and  as  a  maniac  raved  ; 

While  those  who  saw  were  wildered,  who  heard  it  wonder'd  sore. 

More  than  the  frenzy  wild  of  raging  elephant  155 

Bore  me  away  beyond  endurance  far.    'Twas  then  through  all  my  limbs 

A  honied  sweetness  He  infused,  and  made  me  blest 

The  ancient  city  of  His  foes  with  fire  lit  by  His  beauteous  smile 

He  caused  to  fall.    Ev'n  so  that  day 

With  mighty  fire  of  grace  our  humble  dwellings  160 

He  destroyed  that  none  were  left. 

To  me  as  the  ripe  Ndli  fruit  in  palm  He  was. 

What  to  say  I  know  not,  Hail  1— to  Thee  complain. 

I  mere  cur  cannot  endure  I    What  He  hath  done  to  me 

I  understand  not !    Ah  I'm  dead  I    To  me  Thy  slave  165 

What  Thou  in  grace  hast  given  I  know  not,  tasting  am  not  satiate, 


i6a.  PhylUmthus.    Its  fruit  is  transparent.    So  was  He  grasped  by  me,  and  revealed  to  me. 


^!i|fiUflliri.i!iug^.     tfn.  29 

QS(LpiaSiLiih  ^eoei)  SeoQiom^ 

eipi^p^gi^  Q^tfj^QLbpi&GST^i  e.0(^Qi^'  «€7® 

saresrp  sesBQ^ir  metfiQp&sri  sss^L^Qpes^p 

iSfju^eir  u^ireonSiufru  Qup/SCoiuifCSssrl 


Though  Tve  imbibed  I  comprehend  it  not ! 

Like  flowing  billows'  swell  from  out  the  sea  of  milk 

Within  my  soul  He  made  deep  waters  rise, 

Ambrosia  surpassing  speech  filled  every  pore.  170 

This  is  His  grace  to  me  a  churl. 

In  every  body  in  this  currish  state 

He  filled  me  full  with  honied  sweetness ; 

Ambrosial  drops  most  marvellous 

He  caused  throughout  my  being  to  distil.  175 

With  tender  soul,  as  though  He'd  make  me  as  Himself, 

He  formed  for  me  a  frame  where  grace  might  flow. 

And  as  an  elephant  explores  sweet  cane  and  fruits,  at  last 

He  sought,  and  found,  and  made  even  me  to  live.    In  me 

Mercy's  pure  honey  while  He  mixed,  180 

He  gave  in  grace  supernal  food : — 

Ev'n  He  Whose  worth  nor  Brahma  knows  nor  Mai ! 


30  ^^Qlff  9S&. 

|E  IT  eO  IT  GU  ^ 

[Metre:    4aNiMir9.w«r   AAwt^tur.] 

jBirdrQpsdj  Qp^sotf  eutrGsreuiif  Q^nrQfiQ^ip 

fiip^os^^  QpGsfi^Q^iJb  ^ihLfev^  u^eoau 
(ourrpfiSlQ^iu  ^^i(ipuf.^  ^q^QjB®  LDireo^mp^ 


THE   SACRED   AGAVAL   OF   PRAISE. 

[This  seems  to  the  tianslator  to  read  more  like  a  work  of  Umapathi,  than  of  our  sage  1] 

HYMN   IV. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 
HE  CAUSED  THE  PHENOMENAL  UNIVERSE  TO  APPEAR. 

$  Lines  i-io.    Thm  VMt  of  9^tmiu 

While  the  Four-faced  and  other  heavenly  dwellers  rose, 

Adoring,  sacred  Mai,  whose  head  with  rays  is  crowned, 

With  His  two  feet  measured  the  threefold  world, — 

While  saints  from  the  four  quarters  praised  with  all  their  sentient  powers,— 

Eager  that  day  Thy  foot  and  crown  to  know,  5 

He  then  became  a  fierce  strong  boar,  and  rushing  on 

Dug  down  through  sevenfold  regions,  wearied  cried  at  last : 

'  Eternal  Source  of  all,  to  Thee  be  triumphs  manifold  1 ' 


a,  3.    See  Muir,  vol  iv.  p.  69  &c.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  myths.  5.  The  story  of 

Aninachalam.    Song  VII.  69  &c. 


euQ^^i^fijb  Qsedi^fTiu  eutrifsL^ev  ^evS^ffi^ !  ^0 

ajffflGSf  Qp^eoT'  sTjifiiJbiS  (fifiu 

esa,Gsn&eQ  Qujff^isFluS  ^n^^^ssr  i^GS^ip^igjLL^ 

(Lptbu^  flimj^eir  ^u^ll^u^  iSlesiLpfi^ih^ 
^4$^  ^fBiSQd\Gsr  (tp^ar^GO  i^^as^tp^^iD^ 

crCJSijS  fifB^eiflp  siLi^QpLb  i^tas^ipj^ih^ 

«=^OTr®<f  Qi^ifj^Lb  ^GSiL^jBfi  ^Asfi^eo 
FPsAnf.iLfih  ^0^^f^^  ^9s5ruueo  iSlesiLpfi^LD, 


Yet  though  He  worship  paid,  Thy  pair  of  Feet-flowers  saw  he  not ; 
Yet  Thou  to  me  Thy  worshipper  art  easy  of  access  I 

§  Lines  ix-35.    Sanuui  «iiibodiiii«it. 

On  earth  girt  by  the  watery  seas,  from  elephant  to  ant, 

Through  many  matrices  I  passed. 

Obtained  a  human  form  within  my  mother's  womb. 


Thus  was  I  born  into  the  sad  sea  of  th'  afflictive  life. 
Then  during  each  year  as  it  met  me 
I  gained  and  hoarded  gains.    How  varied  was  my  life ! 
Morning's  routine,  hunger  in  noontide  hour,  and  night 


13.  To  the  a5th  line  inclusive,  the*  developement  of  embryonic  life  is  detailed. 


32  ^|l|QJt»S&. 

Q^eveuijb  erm^ih  ^eoeoeQp  iSles^ififygiJD^ 

jseo^u  QiSum^jB  Q^ireo^L^ih  iSlGSiipfi^ih^  4Po 

LfA)6UffiJb  urruj  ueo^GShp  iSGSiipfi^ih^ 

LLHfjiti  Qsirtf.  LLiriurr  a^^^seir^ 


For  sleep.    In  journeys  oft  I  lived. 

Jet  black  locks,  and  crimson  lips,  and  radiant  smiles  were  hers ; —  30 

Into  love's  sea  I  plunged.  31-35 


In  the  wide  marts  where  foolish  worldlings  toil 

I  lived,  still  slave  to  fierce  desires. 

I  lived  by  sea  of  learning  multiform ; 

I  lived  in  sorrow  men  call  wealth ; 

I  lived  'mid  ancient  stings  of  poverty ;  40 

And  thus  in  varied  forms  and  fortunes  spent  my  days. 

§  Lines  43-51.    Thi&  IdM  of  Ctod  oobimi  into  his  llib. 
Then  wondrous  thought  of  the  Divine,  so-called,  arose. 
Soon  as  I  knew  that  Being,  free  from  hate,  unique, 
Delusive  powers  in  ever-changing  millions 
Began  beguiling  varied  play.  45 


31.  These  lines  are  full  of  pretty  conceiU,  but  hardly  reproducible.        36.  Domestic  life.    See 
Kurral        4»-  Sans,  siddham,       44.  See  Note  XI.    Tiru-aru]-payan,  III.  5,  6. 


^GOLbeu  /BITS  <J^ffpfSi  u^^jB^Gsrit  i 
iSeanf^iu  wtriuir  euir^ih  CT68r^pr@f 

Relations,  neighbours,  came  around. 

With  fluent  tongue  they  urged  their  'atheism.' 

Friends  around^such  herds  of  cattle  old  I) — 

Seiz'd  m^  call'd,  hurried  to  and  fro ; 

The  Brahman  said, '  the  way  of  penance  is  supreme ' ;  50 

And  others  showed  the  law  of  trusting  love  I 

Sectarian  disputants  complacently 

Discordant  tenets  shouted  loud  and  fought. 

Then  haughty  Vedant  creed  unreal  came, — 

Whirled,  dashed,  and  roared  like  furious  hurricane.  55 

Lokayathan  a  glistening  mighty  snake 

47.  NOTB  XIL  51.  Of  Bhakti  and  Aruf\  This  straggle  is  illustrated  well  by  Umapathi's 
Koyil  Pnianam,  IL  44,  &c.,  where  the  strife  between  ritual  (^'#ii)  and  dtodum  {fr^^  is  shown  in 
a  anioas  and  (often)  miediijing  story.    See  Note  VI.  5a.  In  the  very  valuable  Sahkalpa- 

mr&karatfom  (fAspiMtrmrmt*,  'refutation  of  heresies*)  by  the  great  Umapathi,  this  sectarian 
squabbling  is  iUustxated.    [Madras,  1873, 1897.]  53.  Comp.  Nakufii  ch.  zxviii.  56.  The 

Lohi^tata  heretics  (lh4|€|<| -'world-extended ').  [^T^ni-< the  system  of  OlJrv^a.'  SeeSarva- 
darfiuut-saAgraha,  ch.  i,  tianalated  by  CoweU  and  Gongh  (Trubner,  i88a).  Text  edited  by  Pa^^ita 
l9Tani  YidyisSgaia,  1858.]    This  is  Bfihaspati's  yexse : 

1  ^^  TnnRf  IT  %^TWT  MlRilftft«. 

'There  is  no  sraiga,  no  emancipation,  nor  any  soul  in  other  world.* 
And  tfaii  it  MSdhaTa's  summary: 

fn  yfii^i^ft  ^pirf'f  ^rorf^  inrrfr 

*  There  earth,  &c.,  the  four  elements,  are  original  principles  (fa/vams); 

From  these  alone,  wh^  transformed  into  the  body,  intelligence  is  produced ; 

And  these  being  destroyed,  it  also  perishes.' 
Comp.  tmOm0  (P.  M.)  156 : 
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34  #gait#»A. 

fBips^igi  aasiai^  Qluq^s^  Quiiso^  mo 

^fy.flj(jb  ^svjiSiqih  unrif.iqih  unsiSiLfw 
Q<s/r£f.^a)  QuGs^mmi  Qsus&tL^jn  oSi^frQiiSB^Ui 

uarLb  a^  ^ttesS  ^eiDjDj/BS  ifp  Qu  nrsoi  «® 

<s^a{^  OuQ^Sli  ^lJoIgvgst  uij)iS^ 

jBtiot^gi  ^ififi^  jBfru,euir  uiff^^9D!r 

ss^iLf^  uuwa  ^^^lu  u^if^i 

Brought  cruel  poisoned  heresies. 

Whilst  these  delusions,  endless,  girt  me  round, 

§  Lines  59-86.    Mis  OoiiTMrBloiL. 

Lest  I  should  go  astray,  He  laid  His  hand  on  me  I 

As  wax  before  the  unwearied  fire  (jo 

With  melting  soul  I  worshipt,  wept,  and  bent  myself, 

Danced,  cried  aloud,  and  sang,  and  prayed. 

They  say:  'The  tooth  of  elephant  and  woman's  grasp  relax  not,* 

So  I  with  love,  real,  intermitting  never. 

Was  pierced,  as  wedge  driven  into  soft  young  tree.  65 

All  tears,  I  like  the  refluent  sea  was  tossed ; 

Soul  was  subdued,  and  body  quivered  with  delight. 

While  the  world  called  me  demon,  mocking  me. 

False  shame  I  threw  aside ;  the  folk's  abusive  word 

I  took  as  ornament ;  nor  did  I  swerve.  70 

My  mind  was  rapt ; — a  fool,  but  in  my  folly  wise, — 

The  goal  I  sought  to  reach  infinity  I    All  wondering  desire. 

As  cow  yearns  for  its  cali^  I  moaning,  hurried  to  and  fro. 

70.  See  v.  9-1  a. 


iLp(o(ttfi  Q^tueuw  msfSToSs^  jS^ujfT^* 

^Q^uti0  Q^nrQi^eu^  ^eUGsFluSeo  euji^^  cr® 

^68rL/a)68r  ^esr^,  fi^^%  ^^  pspfS^ 
^Gs^n^®  LnnrnS  ^JSaifUb^  QeQiuui 

sGorsedian^rTjfisiarCBiGifi  ^(r^Uiua=^  <iy® 

^iriufT  ^^tSfBgsr  jBirQi^irg^p  ^GDffiuueuir 

^irCoiu  c=^®,  euefri^^flssr^  (SurrpfiS  I 

e^L^iS  ILi^GSiH  ^(r<?<F,  Qutfp^  I  »o 


Not  ev'n  in  dreams  thought  I  of  other  gods. 

The  One  most  precious  Infinite  to  earth  came  down ;  76 

N9r  did  I  greatness  of  the  Sage  supeme  contemn, 

Who  came  in  grace.    Thus  from  the  pair  of  sacred  feet 

Like  shadow  from  its  substance  parting  not, 

Before,  behind,  at  every  point,  to  it  I  clung. 

My  inmost  self  in  strong  desire  dissolved,  I  yearned ;  80 

Love's  river  overflowed  its  banks ; 

My  senses  all  in  Him  were  centred ;  '  Lord ! '  I  cried. 

With  stammering  speech,  and  quivering  frame 

I  clasped  adoring  hands ;  my  heart  expanding  like  a  flower. 

Eyes  gleamed  with  joy  and  tears  distilled.  85 

His  love  that  fails  not  day  by  day  still  burgeons  forth ! 


§  To  the  end : 

Like  mother.  Thou  hast  brought  me  up,  I  praise ! 
God,  strong  to  cancel  deeds  of  ours, 

Who  didst  become  In  truth  a  Sage,  I  praise  I  -.-,..- 

King  of  golden  Madura  I  9^ 

D  2 


36  #9Qir«ftd). 

^^QpGsri  sfTiTQpfBnr^iLj^  QuirpnS  I 
(ipeu^  jBtf^Lt^estp  (Lp^Goeuii^  QuirpjS  I 

iSm^tr  e-d^Qi,  eSSiffirr^  QufrpnS  I 
sGsr^i  ^rfi^  sg^Qiu^  (SuirpjiS ! 
sstreurTiu  s€srsA  (^^Qp^  Quip^  I 
x^eutf^  ^drpesfi  iq^eamu^  QuitpfS ! 

^L^es^ni  s&vn^o)  eTjBfiiriu^  QurrpjiS ! 

^^y  QuifpfS  I  ^GSipeu^  QurrprSi  I 

Qfi^u  uGd\miS^  fSiiQea^  QufrpjSl ! 

^(sshnQs^^  QutrpfS !  ^(ifQfB^  Qunp^ ! 

GSesiffQ^i  ^irem  oSSn^tT^  QuJipjSi  I  «^ 

(?Qi^,  QuirpjiS  I  eSmeofi^  QuapfSi ! 

^S,Qu!TpjiSl  ^fjSlCSeu.CSuirjDfiSl 

s^Qiu  QuirpfSH  s^sFCSiu.QuirpfiSIl 

Guru  Pearl,  in  Kudal  shining  bright  I 

Dancing  in  southern  Tillai's  court. 

This  day  to  me  precious  ambrosia  Thou ! 

Source  of  the  fourfold  mystic  Scroll  that  ne'er  grows  old  I 

^ivan,  whose  conquering  banner  is  the  Bull  I  '95 

Thy  varied  form  gleams  as  the  lightning; — ^Thee  I  praise  I 

In  me  the  stony  heart  Thou  softenest 

Guard  me,  Thou  guarded  hill  of  gold  I 

Ah,  give  Thy  grace  to  me ! 

Thou  dost  create,  Thou  dost  preserve,  Thou  dost  destroy  I  100 

Father,  who  dost  remove  all  griefs,  I  praise !  , 

Ruler,  I  praise  I    My  King,  I  praise  I 

Mount  of  shining  crystal, — praise  1 

Monarch,  to  Thee  be  praise !  Ambrosia, — praise ! 

Unfailing  refuge  are  Thy  fragrant  feet  I  105 

Thee  Vedic  Sage,  I  praise !   Spotless  One,— praise  I 

Thee  First,  I  praise  I   Wisdom,  I  praise  I  i 

Thou  Goal  I  seek, — ^praise  I    Sweet  fruition,  Thee  I  praise  I 

95.  See  XIX,  Texse  zo.  , 


p^Q^i  Q^^^GDL^  jBihufTf  QurrpnS ! 

e^GSiLJuinUfCSuipnSil  ^L^emAQeu^QuifpfS^l  smo 

SQOL^CoUjdr  ^i^JdSiin  s^L^fTtu^  (ourrpnS  I 

ggujir^  QuirpjiS  I  ,jfi^n(o€u^  QurrpjiS  I 

GD^euiTjQufTjb/iSil  fi2soeutfyQurrp^\ 

QfiSQuj^  (SuirpjiSl  I  ^emCoLD^  QunrpfSi  I 

Q^jSQaj,  QurrpjiSt  I  jB^QeUy  QunrpnSi  I  ««(8 

euirQ^ifi  sffiuj  ubq^Q^^  QuirpfS  I 

^Q^ii  Qsseifiuj  ^GSipeutr^  Quip^ ! 

(ipQeuifi  ^p  qpirmnjDi  jsaSGDU. 

^y>ir  Qld  ^q^&t  ^uQa^^  QutrpfSi  1 

QfBirtfiir^QurrpjSil  ^SsmeufT^QujpjSl  sao 

Qi/rip(?ai,  QuapfSi  I  eresr  0s>euuQu^  QuapfS  I 

Qp^/Bir^CSunfpnSll  Qp^eoeuiT^Qunp^l 

^^fBtr^QuapfSil  ^^QesT^QunpfSil 

ejmir  ujani  oSpjifB  ^0^»  QunrpnS  I 

^Q^GOLbuSeO  CT6yf?lU  ^IfiQs^  QuTpfSi  I 

Our  Lord,  on  Whose  bright  crest  the  river  flows, 

Our  Master, — ^praise  I   Understanding,— praise  1  no 

Thou  hast  beheld  the  servitude  of  lowliest  me, 

O  Teacher, — praise  1   Minute  as  atom, — praise  I 

O  Qaivan, — praise  I  Our  Chief,  I  praise  1 

Our  Sign,  I  praise  I  Virtue,  I  praise  I 

Thou  Way,  I  praise  I   Q  Thought,  I  praise  1  115 

Balm,  hardly  by  celestials  gained,  I  praise  I 

King,  easy  of  access  to  others, — praise  I 

Monarch  in  grace.  Who  savest  lest  we  sink 

In  hell's  hated  one-and-twenty  rounds,  I  praise  I 

Companion, — ^praise!   My  Helper, — praise  I  lao 

O  Bliss  of  life,  I  praise  I   My  Treasure, — praise ! 

O  free  from  bonds, — ^praise !    First  One,— praise  1 

Father, — ^praise  1   Haran,— praise  1 

Thou  One,  transcending  word  and  understanding, — ^praise  I 

Yield  of  the  world  girt  by  the  extended  sea, — praise !  125 

Beauty  "rare,  yet  easy  of  access,  I  praise  1 

iia.  Comp*  IIL  5.       123.  Sam.  Hara,  a  title  of  Qivan  (lit  tAe  x«ts^),as  the  Vedic  Ajini, 


38  ^ii)Qiir>siI>. 

sQ^QpSieo  ci^Siu  s&isiQem^  QuiipfA ! 
LbGSiG^uj  ^Q^euq^^  ld2soQuj^  (SuirpjjS ! 

Q^GsresS^v^eo  (ss^eu^  Q^eus^  QuirpoS  I  ««^ 

^ffisiSlGvnr  ^ssrjgfB  eunfffl^  QuipfS  I 

^ifiek{^in  ^o\gi!a  ^L^fi^ufvu^  QurrpjiSi  I 

(jPQfiOi^ih  ^pjBfi  (Lp^eveuir,  (SurrpjiS ! 

LbiQesri  QpiriS  Lb^^earr^  QuirpjiS !  «<^ 

GuifGsrs^  ^LLsi  ^frQiu^  QuttpfS ! 

UfiffieSiL^  €S>UJJBfllTIUU  UH^^fflU^  QuipfS^ ! 

^u3gs}l^  (ipm(^\ufk  ^sf^jB^fTiu^  QuipfSi  I 

eusiHuSles^L^  ^  u^L^mu  itSy^p^  til/,  QuufpfS !  '''^ 

^etfiueuir  e^&rm^  A(hP^^9  (oUTpnS ! 
<SEi68r6iS7g)2/;^  (S^euiri  iffiiuirtu^  QunrpjiSi ! 
jBssrsjSsii  jBirQiup  dQj^2sw^  QuirpjiS ! 

Eye  like  an  azure  cloud,  I  praise ! 

Abiding  Mount  of  sacred  grace,  I  praise ! 

Me,  too,  Thou  mad'st  a  man, — Thy  twin  feet 

Thou  placed*st  on  my  head,  O  Warrior, — praise !  130 

Thou  dost  wipe  off  all  sorrow  from  adoring  hand,— praise  I 

Sea  of  imperishable  rapture, — upraise  I 

Thou  dost  transcend  all  forms  that  pass  and  come  renewed, — ^praise  I 

First  One  surpassing  all, — praise  I 

Bridegroom  of  Her  with  fawnlike  eyes, — praise !  135 

Mother  of  the  Immortals  in  the  heavenly  land, — praise  1 

Fivefold  Thou  dost  in  earth  extend, — praise ! 

Fourfold  Thou  dost  exist  in  the  water, — praise ! 

Threefold  in  fire  Thou  shinest, — praise  I 

Twofold  in  the  air  Thou  art  all  glorious, — praise !  140 

One  in  the  ether  Thou  hast  sprung  forth, —praise  I 

Ambrosia  of  the  troubled  mind,— praise  I 

Hard  to  be  approached  by  gods  e'en  in  a  dream, — ^praise  1 

In  waking  hour  to  me  a  cur  Thou  gavest  grace, — praise  I 


135.  For  the  inner  sense  of  all  soch  lines,  see  Note  XUL 


eg^^/f  ^LDiTji^  ^oQ^^  (ouirpjiS  1 

ff/r/r/f  ^d^oDQi  «j/r(2^,  QuapjSi  I 

^air^)  LclSsosrihih  ^6ssr^)^  QuipfS ! 

(KCTr^R^T  ^Qpfii  <SL.(?^,  QutrpfiS !  «®^9 

^<s£i)  u^i^es^p  erfi^iriu^  QufrpjiS ! 

u/r«ii)  Qu^^aQS  eun^iis^  QufrpnS ! 

uiTiriu^^iaiop  QuyoSiu  uaCSesr^  QunrpjiSi ! 

Sunruudreif^  QldqSuj  QeuQssr^  Qujp^  1 

ij^pQ(trpi  upfS^m  ifS^Qium^  QunpoSi  I  «®® 

(Sfl>(ff  ^^  Qflia  an^^^rr^  QuifpjS^ ! 

Qsirsifi  (oLtiQSuj  QmirQeu^  (SunpfiS ! 

FFgaCSsaiu  zdSsucto)  erp^aiu^  QuipfSi  I 

Uaia^tiA  UlfiGSTfi  ^ifiSIf^  (oUTpjlS  1 

^L^uy^iQubGSiueSL^mma^Quap^l  ««tf 

Father,  Who  dwell'st  in  I^ai-maruthu, — praise  I  M5 

Thou  bearest  Gangai  on  Thy  crest, — praise  I 

King  in  Arur  abiding^— praise  I 

Lord  of  glorious  Tiru-aiyarru, — praise  I 

Our  Prince  of  Annamalai, — praise  I 

Sea  of  ambrosia,  filling  all  the  place, — praise !  150 

Our  Father  dwelling  in  Ekambam, — praise  1 

Thou  Who  in  form  art  half  a  woman, — upraise  I 

Who  dwell'st  supreme  in  Perun-turrai,— praise  I 

^ivan  Who  dwell'st  in  Sira-palli, — praise  I 

None  other  refuge  here  I  know, — praise  I  155 

Our  Dancer  in  Kuttalam, — praise  1 

Our  King  dwelling  in  Gokari,— praise  I 

Our  Father  of  Ingoy's  Mount, — praise  I 

Beauteous  One  of  seemly  Paranam, — praise ! 

Idangan  Who  dwell'st  in  Ka^ambur, — praise  I  i^ 

Father,  gracious  to  those  that  come  to  Thee, — praise  I 

Beneath  the  Itti  tree  to  six, 

i6a.  This  Is  the  thirty^thiid  of  the  lizty-four  'sports'  of  the  god.    The  six  are  the  nurses  of 
Qljuk't  9oOf  KOrUikeya^—iikt  BeiAdes. 


40  ^gaivvsOi. 

^^^i  ifT^sdiiu  ^uQ^^  (ourrpjS  I 

QfBGST^  (Sgol^uj  SeuQesr^  QuirpjS  1 

cr^finiL  i^euti^Lb  ^(asipeuir^  Quap^Si  I  mm% 

ejGSiA  @0%rr<s  iq^sdVbasi^  QufrpjA  I 

LbiiGSiA  <stt9Sb;  u&oujirtu^  QunpfSi  I 

^Q^i^  QeuagiSih  ^thLLirm^  (SuirpjjS  I 

^(^evrQ<si.<-^(|^^£i)  ^mpeutr^  Quap^  I 

^eaiifiQ^GST  ^if.(Sium  ptSQiumy  QuirpjS  I  «m 

sefnaQsaeai  sq^^  ^(j^triu^  QuipfSi  1 

^^Q^eo  ermfSiis  sQ^sairis^  QuirpjS  1 

jg^Q^  ^QPfBiT  ffiupfBtriu^  QutrpjSi  I 

^^fBtr^QuirpfjSil  gQiufr^Couirp/iSil 

fSi^fS^t  QunpfSi  I  ^LDGonr^  QutrpjSt  I  «cid 

uj^fBtr^QufTpfSil  ueuQesr^Qutfp^X 

Qurfiiuiriu^QutrpjiSl  tSaaCoGsr^CoutrpjiSl 

^j^iumu^Qurrp/iSil  ^LLeoir^QuirpjSil 

LMs^pCoiuirit  Qsaeo  Q^fSQiu^QuirpjiSi  I 

(yyeopQujfr^  ^(fiQtum  QpfBeoeui^  QuapfSi  I  «jr^ 

King,  Thou  wert  gracious,  and  to  th'  elephant, — ^praise  I 

^ivan,  Lord  of  the  southern  land> — praise  I 

King  of  our  country  folk, — praise  I  165 

Thou  wert  gracious  to  the  litter  of  the  boar, — praise  I 

Lord  of  glorious  Kailai's  Mount, — praise! 

Father,  Who  grants  us  grace, — ^praise  I 

King^  Who  our  darkness  dissipates,— praise  I 

I  Thy  slave  languish  all  alone, — praise  1  170 

In  grace  remove  my  guile,— -praise  I 

In  grace  say  to  me  '  Fear  not,* — ^praise  I 

Poison  became  ambrosia  by  Thy  love, — ^praise  I 

Father, — praise  I   Guru, — praise! 

Eternal, — praise  1   Pure  One,— praise !  175 

Brother, — praise !   Existent  One, — praise  I 

O  Great  One, — ^praise !   O  Lord, — upraise ! 

0  Rare  One, — praise  I  O  Pure  One, — praise ! 
Glorious  Path  of  Vedic  sages, — praise  I 

1  make  my  plaint,  nor  can  endure,  O  First  One, — praise  I  180 

163.  See  twenty-fint '  sport*         x64«  This  is  the  forty-^ith  *  sport*  173.  Song  XIL 


9p(Seu^(SutT^fS\  QeuQw^Qutip^X 

u^^ir^QuirpfjSil  Lb^efTir^QufrpjSll 

u^Q^i  ^if.uj!¥GT  ummii^  QutfpfS  I 

^eopQfi  ^Qnjek  ^i^Quesr^  (SufrpjSi  1  «ay® 

^eoB(g  <9iri./f  CT£i)  fF^/r,  QufipjS  I 

(^€DQiiJL|^  u>6iS^  Qs^Qeu^  QuapfSi  I 

ixSsojBir  ®(S8>£.iu  £i:>^(?69r,  QuapfS  I 

<s8siiiu/rir  ^ifiQs  ^fBuavb^  QuirpjS  1  ««^ 

^Q^sQ^  Q/AffSip  Q^eoeuii^  Quip^  I 

QutTQ^uumi  yoi^aor^  ^ffQesr^  (SufrpjiS  I 

^Q^Qpih  e^Q^euQpih  ^^ujf  (SuirpfS  I 

IHQI^UJ  ^Q^dsSSr  L£l8so(SuJ^  QufTpjlSl  1 

^iffiiu(Lpijb  ^pp^  ^lJSit^  (ouirpjS  I  ««0 

Q^eutfi  ^tSiu  Q^ediCSeu^  QuirpjS  1 
Qfiiean  Qp^fii"  ^lJSh^  QutrpjiS  I 
c^etTT  GsreuisiL  mdruff^  (SufrpjS  I 

Kinsman, — ^praise  I  Life,— praise  I 

Glory, — ^praise  I    Bliss, — praise  I 

O  Cloud, — praise  I  O  Bridegroom,— praise  I 

Spouse  of  Her  whose  feet  are  soft, — ^praise  I 

I,  a  cur.  Thy  slave  am  perplexed,— praise  I  185 

Our  Master  Thou,  all  dazzKng  bright,— praise  I 

Eye  apprehending  forms  diverse, — praise  I 

King,  dwelling  in  the  circling,  sacred  town,  I  praise  I 

Lord  of  the  mountain  land, — praise  I 

Thou  in  Whose  locks  the  crescent  moon  is, — upraise  I  190 

Blest  Lord  of  sacred  Eagle-mount,^— praise  I 

Aran  of  hilly  Puvanam, — praise  1 

Formless,  in  form  revealed  Thou  art, — praise  I 

Mountain  of  mercy  ever  nigh,— praise  I 

Light  transcending  utmost  bound, — praise  I  195 

Clearness,  hard  to  understand, — praise  I 

Ray  of  the  flawless  Gem, — upraise  1 

Loving  to.  those  Thou  mak'st  Thine  own,— praise  I 

^  "  ■ ' '  '         ■    '■  '     ■ '  ^-" 

I9I,  Song  XXX. 


4i  •     #5Qiir#sdi. 

^rrtr  ^QpQfB^  ^Q^Qeir^  Qutrpt^  1 

Qusji  u5a(LpGS)L^u  QuLbLDtreir^  Quip^  1  ^oc 

flireif^  ^Q^S^  (ffffrnu^  QutrpjjS  I 

jSQ&nrstfl  ^SiujSQi^iflrr^CaUfrpnSl 

^jB^Gsrd^  9ip^^  ^^^sj^CSuipiSi  I 

LLfi^a  u^ffu&o  (oLbiuidi^  QuipfS  1  ^<i^ 

^p^(mijb  e^iuiui  Qmn&reaivu^  (SuirpjiS  1 
Lfe8(LplBsv  LfeosufTiui  <s06rf?Ss9r,  (SutrpnS  1 

s(r^iia(g(T^  ^iiesT  ^Q^sd^f^BSi^  (SurrpjiS ! 

^Qj^Lbi-ievm  L^eoa  ^(asiS=p^9Bsr^  QuapjjS  1  ^^o 

ui^iLpu  uvSiesip  urreus^  (ourrpjiS  I 

^if^Qiuti®  jB®  Fr'(vp^\L3^  QuirpfSi  1 

jBffQsir®  ^euifids*  jBifGsFl^iJb  LfsirLcp 

uasfi  uataiai^iuiii  <f  06vfl8s9r,  QuirpjSi  I 

^ifieup  jSsf)pj5^  905^9  (SuirpoS !  ^«® 

QsFQfiLDSOira'  Seui-iiT^  ^aQ^^  (Sutrp/iSl ! 

»•■ 

Ambrosial  grace  that  satiates  not, — praise  I 

Our  Lord;  the  bearer  of  a  thousand  names, — praise  1  aoo 

Thou  Whose  garland  is  the  Tali-arrugu, — praise  I 

Dancer  in  light  expanding  far, — praise  I 

O  Beauteous  with  the  santhal-wood  perfume, — praise  I 

Bliss,  hard  for  thought  to  reach,— praise  1 

On  Mandira's  mighty  mount  Thou  dwellest, — praise !  205 

Thou  Who  dost  undertake  to  save  us,— praise  I 

Thou  Who  in  grace  didst  give  the  tiger's  dug  to  th'  antelope,— praise  I 

Thou  Who  didst  walk  upon  the  billowy  sea,— praise  I 

Thou  to  the  black  bird  didst  give  grace  that  day, — ^praise  I 

Thou  didst  appear  by  sense  discerned, — praise  1  sio 

Fiery  One  on  earth  displayed, — ^praise  I 

Thou  art  the  First,  the  Midst,  the  Last, — praise  I 

Hell,  Paradise,  or  pendant  Earth  not  entering, 

The  heavenly  goal  Thou  gav'st  unto  the  PSndiyan, — praise  I 

Thou  that  fillest  all,  to  Thee  be  praise  I  115 

King  of  ^iva-puram  rich  wkh  clustering  flowers,  to  Thee  be  praise  I 

199.  Song  XI.  3,4*      aoi.  Song  XIX.  36.      20$.  JAount  Jfandarik      309.  The  forty-ievwth  ^  ^oit' 


AQpjSi  LLirSsoi  <9SL.a/6yr,  QuirpfSi ! 
Q;ff/r(ipsu/r/f  GPLbiu  jptcssBuuiriL'^  QunpfSi ! 

HHLLueo  GTffi^fi  Lfurrsssr^  QuirpjiS  I 
uffLbua^  Qa^n^u  unQesr^  (SuapiiS  I 
QuirpfSi !  QuirpjiS  I  l-Huibsu  QuQ^iLnesr^ 
QutipfSil  Quifp^\  LjafTiSssr^nfrFsssrl 


God,  garlanded  with  purple  lotus  flowers,  to  Thee  be  praise  I 

Thou  dost  cut  off  bewilderment  of  those  that  worship  Thee, — upraise  I 

Praise  I   Take  in  j^ace  this  wreath  of  babbling  words 

From  me,  mere  cur,  that  know  not  to  distinguish  false  from  true  I  aao 

Ancient  of  days.  Burner  of  many  towns^ — upraise  I 

lignite  Lord  of  splendours  infinite, — praise  I 

Praise  I   Praise  I  Bhuyahga-PerumSn  I 

Praise  I  Praise !  Ancient-cause  of  all  I 

Praise  I   Praise  I  Triumphant  praise  I  aa^ 


44  fl^Qiw^mA. 


a. 
eosfB^esi  p2B0€Sieu^i^i  sebrGsJfi  /^^imS  QekfgiiMS  e^eretrih 


i 


HYMN  V. 

THE  SACRED   CENtO. 
RELIGIOUS  ENTHUSIASM. 

Zntrodnetlon  to  thm  Mmofd  Cmtio. 

This  remarkable  poem  contains  a  hundred  especially  flowing  and  hannonioos  venes  of  vaxying 
metres.  These  are  divided  into  ten  decads,  and  the  whole  are  connected  bj  the  law  which  reqniresi 
that  the  last  word  of  each  Terse  shall  b^gin  the  following  Terse.  The  whole  ten  lyiics  with  their 
hundred  Tenes  are  thus  linked  together.  This  arrangement,  which  is  Tery  common  in  Tamil,  is  called 
AtUkatki  (in  Sans.  EkOvali,  vmrtnS),  which  I  ventore  to  translate  'Anaphoretic  Terse.'  This  cento  is 
intended  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  sonl  throogh  the  snccessiTe  stages  of  religions  experience  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  raptoie  of  complete  nnion  with  the  Supreme.  The  genersl  title  given  by  one  editor 
is  equivalent  to  '  The  varying  phases  of  Religious  Enthusiasm ;'  at  least  tliis  is  the  nearest  expression 
for  it  that  I  can  find  in  English.  The  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  in  Tim-penm-turnd 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Saints,  for  some  time  MSnikka-V&9agar*s  companions,  itho 
passed  through  fire  and  went  home  to  Qivan«  From  the  border  of  the  tank,  where  the  divine  con* 
flagrstion,  into  the  midst  of  which  his  companions  had  thrown  themselves,  had  arisen,  he  returned  to 
the  Kondrai  tiee^  where  he  spent  a  long  period  in  solitaiy  meditation,  of  which  these  poems  are  the 
sum.  He  surveys  his  past  experiences,  contemplates  the  work  assigned  him,  and  vrfiile  he  begins  the 
series  of  sacred  poems  by  wUch  he  was  to  establish  the  ^va  system  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  never  ceases  to  complain  in  most  touching  language,  that  he  is  not  permitted  at  once 
to  follow  his  Master  and  brethren  into  the  rest  and  glory  of  Paradise.  This  is  indeed  the  burthen 
of  much  of  his  poetiy. 

The  titles  of  the  ten  decads,  into  which  the  poem  is  divided,  indicate  in  some  measure  the  coune 
of  his  thoughts  and  the  character  of  his  mental  conflicts.  There  is  a  most  pathetic  alternation  of 
rapturous  and  realizing  devotion  with  coldness  and  apathy,  and  even,  it  seems,  of  temporary  abandon- 
mcnt  to  gross  sensuality.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  these  verses  are  of  one  period, 
and  I  should  prefer  to  think  that  they  really  embody  his  meditations  and  soliloquies  up  to  the  period 
of  his  final  settlement  in  Qithambaram. 

Dbcad  L 
THE  COGNITION  OF  THE  TRUE. 


aiimblt  I 

My  frame  before  Thy  fragrant  foot  is  quivering  like  an  opening  biid; — 
My  hands  above  my  head  I  raise ; — ^while  tears  pour  down,  my  melting  soul, 


sretrCSeirGirjjSlQ^  J^Q^  eirnQeo  ^Q^isu  QufSm^  ^GDpeuir !     cr 

flfn. 


The  false  renouncing,  praises  Thee;— with  songs  of  triumph  praises  Thee, — 
Nor  suffer  I  adoring  hand  to  rest ;— O  Master,  look  on  me  I  4 

II. 
■«l£4nunr«Bd9r.    S«  aooapta  11m  MM«tto  liHi. 

I  ask  not  bliss  of  Indra,  M§1,  or  Ayan ; — though  my  house  and  home 

Be  ruin'dy  friendship  form  I  none  save  with  Thine  own ;— though  hell's  abyss 

I  enter,  I  unmurmuring  go,  if  grace  divine  appoint  my  lot; — 

O  King  I  no  other  god  save  Thee  I  ponder,  our  Transcendent  Good  I  8 

III. 
X»  !■  AosplMd  mm  »  mad  «itl»iaiMrt. 
Transcendent  Good  I  Owner  and  Sire !  Thy  servant  melting  thinks  on  Thee; 
In  raptures  meet  I  utter  forth  my  fever'd  soul's  ecstatic  joys, 
Still  wandering  from  town  to  town ;  while  men  cry  out,  'A  madman  this ;' 
And  each  one  q>eaks,  with  mind  distraught,  discordant  words.  O,  when  comes 
death?  xa 

IV. 
VOBA  to  1M  WOXlldvVOd  tat  9ITMI. 

Erewhile  was  Dakshan's  offering  death.   They  ate  the  flesh,  and  poison  feared  I 
*  Our  Father,'  cried  our  friends  and  worshipt  Him  with  suppliant  voice. 


5.  Jh  originiil,  Ponm-dnnss' town-render.*  An  epithet  of  Indnu  See  Muir,  voL  t.  p.  113,  fte. 
13.  See  the  accoont  of  Dakilum's  sacxlfice.  Comp.VIII.  85,  &c.;  XU.  i6-ao;  XIII.  13-16;  XIV. 
13,  8CQ0    This  is  a  jtrj  ambignons  vene. 


46  ^QQirfAA. 

(cpoi/f  CTasr  QflGTiMSI  iFirQ^^ih  ersaresd^^  qSctt  ^  3aBrOa>aaBr<?a)Q) 

®. 
/BeuCoLDLfffiji^eoeir;  pesarLDSOir  ^lL®(lplL  t^a^Gop^Q^^ ; 

&. 
jSffjB/sinmiu  ^05  eamu^  fim  8s8r  ^^^  QPQfi  ski^Qin  I  s^ 


And  yet '  Three  are  the  gods  that  rule  in  heaven  and  earth/  they  vainly  deem. 
What  6in  is  this  your  haughty  minds  breathe  out,  ye  erring  penitents?  16- 

V. .     . . : 

Z  lAMid  mo  m«rit,— MB  bo  ro«l  dovotoo. 
No  penance  have  I  done,  nor  bowed,  with  hand  unstinting  scattering  flowers ; 
Bom  all  in  vain,— -to  'cruel  deeds '  a  thrall, — the  bliss  of  f  ivan's  heav'n 
Amongst  Thy  loving  ones,  I've  fail'd  to  gain ;  see,  and  in  grace  bestow 
On  me,  Thy  slave,  consummate  life  beneath  Thy  feet,  Supernal  Lord  1  jq 

;         .  .  VI.  .  -         .    ^ 

OvMO  uifidltaff  to  tlM  fUtlifta. 

They  roam'd  and  cull'd  choice  varied  flowers  to  lay  in  worship  at  Thy  feet, 
They  deemed  that  all  they  sought  theyshouldobtain;  and  from  these  loving  hearts. 
In  mystic  guile  Thou  hidest  still,  abiding  not  I    In  grace  bestow, 
Love  to  Thy  glorious  foot,  that  I  may  ceaseless  praise  with  perfect  song  I     24 

VII.  i 

9iTBa  warn  ab  asooilo,  mm  1  am  bow. 
Erewhile  the  Maker*s-maker  bowed,  brought  blooming  flowers,  and  eveiywhere 
Sought  for  th' All-seeing  One,  nor  found.   Our  mighty  One,  Who  dwells  beyond. 


17.  See  Pope's  Kurrafy  ch.  zzyii.  18.  See  my  Ndla4h  ch*  ».  ai.  Lit  'many  floweo.* 

These  are  fonrfold :  *  bnuich-flower*  (C«*iQ*tt),  * creeper-flower '  (0«ripjlb),  'water-flower'  (/'iHa), 
and  '  gionnd-flower '  (^i«iM2ry).    Comp.  Koyil  Pur.  1. 15-ai.         33.  Song  III.  135,  &c.  3$.  J.e. 

Vishpn,  who  produced  Brahma,  the  Deminrge.     Mnir,  vol.  iv.  ppi  366,  367 :  '  Tato  Brahma  sama- 
bhavat,  Sa  Tasyaiva  prasXdajah.' 


^ffi^QS  ^f&ffo  S6srsiiu>  LfGsrQiSOfi®  u^siff^niLeiSsssF^aiJb 


Lfeu^erihiSlirirdTQpfB  u^ihuffl  ^rreu  fiiuihi-i^iQeul  iu» 

»o. 
Lj^Qeu  fsQsm  ^Gsri  i^ru  Q^eaiUJissr^  GrsSrQuirec  ^irLLC!fsB(Suj\ 

Here  in  the  wilds  with  demons  danced,  a  homeless,  friendless  one;  and  thert 
In  tiger-skin  arrayed  Himself  as  madman  wandVing  to  andfra!  -26 

VIII. 
■»▼•  Thj  MTvaats  in  t]i«  daj  of  dooml 
The  wand'ring  wind,  the  fire,  the  flood,  the  earth,  the  heaven^-raLtinie^  shall  be, 
When  these  adown  the  gulf  shall  go  I  After  that  hour  unknown  has  come 
The  deeds — mighty  the  soul  to  bind— Thy  slave  in  wand'ring  days  has  done, — 
Let  the  time  come  for  these  to  pass  I  Guard  us  from  these,  our  Guardian  then  I  3a 

IX. 
BlubTBa's  our  Zozd. 

Bhavan's  our  Lord,  Whose  garland  is  the  cool  vast  moon,  of  heavenly  ones 
The  Prince.  Qivan's  our  Lord,  Who  made  me  H  is,  my  meanness  though  He  saw^ 
Our  Lord  Supreme  is  He,  and  I,  His  lowly  servant,  thus  declare : 
That  earth  may  know,  sound  out  that  Bhuvan  is  our  Lord  I  36 

X.  ■'.■';■.:;:' 

'Tifl  woadvoiu  gxftM  that  wmffht  sm  out. 
Unmeet  was  I  to  enter  'mongst  Thy  loving  ones,  my  flawless  Gem  I 
Ambrosia  rare  I  The  way  Thou  took'st  me  for  Thine  own  and  mad'st  me  me^tl 


97.  KotbL  a8.  Koyil  Par.  n.  3a.  99-33.  Comp.  the '  Dies  ime.'    ^        31,  Pope's 

Mlat/i,  ch.  zL        33.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  338.   Bhaoan  « <  the  existent,*  *  the  eternal.*        36.  Bkuvane 
an  epithet  of  (^ivan, '  Lord  of  the  air/  Mair,  voL  iv.  p.  35. 


48  ^BQivtfsA. 

pmQoM  fB(^u^^  67£i)  tSffam^  erm^ssr  jSQ^iu^  fffiri^mQub  I  #v 

jBfru.s^^freo  pjaarGsrtfjurrir  Qurr^if^^  fifiresr(Sl(SeUf 
eSu.m^Qfi  Li(g^®€uirm  iBaiuQuifigiih  oSGDirSeirCSpm ; 

iu/r(}<69i^a)  iSpuu^Qa^ ;  ^puu^gni  QsmstJoekim  ? 


The  very  meanest  lifting  hig^  Thou  didst  the  heaVnly  ones  bring  low  I 
What  Thou  our  Lord  to  me  hast  done  is  as  a  play  men  laugh  to  see  I  40 

Dbcad  IL 
THE  IMPARTATION  OF  DIVINE  KNOWLEDGE.       . 

XI. 

'Midmost  of  Thy  devoted  ones,  like  them  in  mystic  dance  to  move ; 
Within  Thy  home  above  to  gain  wish'd  entrance,  lo,  I  eager  haste  I 

0  golden-glorious  Hill  of  gems  I  Give  grace,  that  ceaseless  love  to  Thee, 
Our  Master,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  melting  my  very  soul,  may  'bide.  44 

XII. 

1  dread  not  any  birth.  To  death  what  should  I  owe  I  Nor  do  I  crave 
Even  heaven  itself  to  gain.  No  power  to  rule  this  earth  do  I  esteem. 
O  ^ivan,  crowned  with  cassia-flowers  that  sweets  distil ;  our  Perumin  I 

Our  only  Lord  1  I  Minting  cry :  '  When  comes  the  day  I  find  Thy  grace  7'  48 


41.  Comp.  T.  A.  P.,  ch.  vi.  [This  fine  metre  is  wm*^  #r<v  0«r#M*  Mlikjr.  So  X-Xm,  XV, 
XXXI,  XXXVin-XL;  and  VIII,  XVI  ha^e  the  lame  rhythm,  bat  six  lines.  It  has  four  feet 
(mostly  mtii)  and  Ve^-^alai  (G.  179).    In  Greek  poetry  it  is  Epichoriambic.    Introd.,  p.  IxxzriiL] 


euQ^fi^euGsrp  piS(Suj^u>p  QpmQesrjBtrGsr  ^Ui^Qp?  ®b. 

««.    CieoalM,  XIV.  I. 


euT^S  u^em^S  euefiiufrS  ^eiftiuirS, 

ekinesr^QjB^CffesiUj  ^drQ^TsoeQ  euiy^^i^euQesi  ?  mo 

XIII. 
WltlMut  Thj  pr«MiiM  Z  pine. 

I  ever  pine  Thy  flow'ry  feet  to  see, — Thy  slave,  dog  though  I  am  I 
I  sit,  no  fitting  flowers  present,  my  tongue  no  rising  raptures  speaks. 
Thou  Who  the  well-strung  golden  bow  didst  bend  I  Ambrosia  of  Thy  grace 
If  Thou  give  not,  I  pine, — a  wretch  forlorn,— what  other  can  I  be?  5a 

XIV. 
BaadnoM  of  aonl. 

My  inmost  self  pines  not,  as  were  befitting,  for  Thy  sacred  Foot ; 
Nor  melts  in  love ;  I  bring  no  wreath ;  speak  out  no  worthy  word  of  praise ; 
Within  the  shrine  of  Him,  the  King  of  gods,  perform  no  service  due ;  55 

Nor  move  in  dance.  To  death  I  haste!  Thou  Whom  true  wisdom  bringeth  nigh! 

XV. 
Ood  aU  in  aU. 

Thou  artthe  Heaven;  Thou  artthe  Earth;  ThouarttheWind;  Thou  art  theLight; 
The  Body  Thou ;  the  Soul  art  Thou ;  Existence,  Non-existence  Thou ; 
Thou  art  the  King ;  these  puppets  all  Thou  dost  make  move,  dwelling  within, 
That  each  one  says: 'Myself  and  mine.'  What  shall!  say?  Howrender  praise?  60 


51.  QiytJk  is  a  great  master  of  the  bow.    With  a  single  arrow  he  destroyed  the  three  cities. 
Comp.  Mttir,  voL  iv.  pp.  233-328. 

60.  <  Who  slays  conceit  that  utters  *'  I"  and  ''  mine/' 

Shall  enter  realms  above  the  powers  diyine.'    /Turra/,  346  (p.  245). 

E 


50  ^|i|QJir«sd). 


m4R 


eJSirekf  eu  tit  Qu^iuajskiSim  ^i^funAsebr  Qu^mQu^dj 
^[f€kf6utrir  sifisOBsmsdr  ^aeAfUffCSmr  ?  ^ifiiuitCSesr  I 

Ml- 

oSeDir^ifflffi  LueoiiffiCoeu^^  oSiiufifBeoQpm^  jBiufi^q^Q^ek 


XVI. 
Mj  vnAam  la  p«z«.    rsM  bm  firem  •mbodlmmits. 

The  heavenly  ones  adore  Thee  still  heaven's  bliss  to  share  1  Their  minds  to  Thee 
They  lowly  humble  that,  on  high  exalted,  men  may  worship  them ; 
Thou  round  whose  flower-wreath  hum  the  honey-bees !  Thy  slave,  I  praise 
Thee,  even  I,  that  Thou  may^st  save  from  idle  round  of  earthly  birth  1  64 

XVII. 
TlM  blln  of  9lTMl'S  ]M»T«B  of  yr^MBM. 

The  heavenly  dwellers  chaunt  Thy  praise ;  the  fourfold  Vsdas  utter  song ; 
She  of  the  shining  locks  that  shed  perfume  is  sharer  of  Thy  seat ; 
There  in  true  love  Thy  servants  all  commingling  dwell ;  there,  more  and  more, 
Thy  feet  with  sounding  anklets  girt  do  they  behold,  Thou  hard  to  know  I      68 

XVIII. 
This  AteaAonswnt  la  imtiidiizalde. 

Thou  Whom  'tis  hard  to  know, — in  sky  and  in  the  golden  court  revealed,-^ 
Our  mighty  One  I  beneath  the  jewelled  feet  where  I  was  made  Thine  own, 
No  more  I  scatter  fragrant  flowers,  nor  wondering  weep,  nor  melt  in  love. 
'Tis  past  my  power  to  bear  1   How  can  it  be  ?  I  die,  insooth,  I  die  1  73 


^5*  ff^«4.    ®.  51 

oak. 
QeuediwCaeueur  UievifiaBsssri(^ih  Qeuebrsnes^i^  Q&'ojeurrui 

urresrevmr  se&f6Sf^iuiti(gih  uon^^^^^^db  uaipOjg^Qa'l 
wmQesreoa  fisir^piQ^u  LK^j^areArL^ir  GdJmjuQuTiu, 


XIX. 

With  flowery  arrows  in  the  spring-time  comes  the  god  of  soft  desire, 

And  witching  smile  of  maidens  fair,  with  rosy  mouths  and  flower-wreathed  locks. 

Poor  soul* — that  pants  and  melts  through  these  I — ^Who  made  thee  His,  and 

thrilled  thy  frame, 
To-day  hath  gone  and  dwells  in  heaven ;  yet  see,  thou  still  art  lingering  here  I  76 

XX. 
O  sonl  1M  -wiaml 

O  soul,  that  livest  here  in  joy  I  Of  life's  true  joys  berefl^  in  mire 

Thou  sink'st  of 'mighty  deeds' !  Him  Who  guards  men  from  sinking  praisest  not  I 

Thou  art  devising  ruin  to  thyself, — I  tell  thee  so  full  oft ; 

Thou'rt  sinking  even  now  beneath  the  flood  of  the  distressful  sea  I  80 


E  a 


52  ^gQiir«sd). 

§  A.    ^ilujpi^^eo  I^AO^ujA  .jy^^^A)]. 
as. 

Qeumea^fsnm  uiriuir^T  Ossr^a^iEi  seoeojih. 


DSCAD  IIL 

DYING  TO  SENSE  AND  SELF. 

This  decad  describes  the  mystic  experience  known  by  Qaiva  Siddhlntis  as  fidna-faritkai,  in 
which  the  derotee,  though  able  to  discern  God  in  and  above  and  beyond  all  things,  continues  to 
peribrm  outward  rites  (Qarithai)  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  means  of  grace.  See  QiTa-Pixai^fam 
IL  48.  Since  Qivan  so  deigns  to  manifest,  and  yet  veil,  His  Presence,  the  devotee  is  assidaons  in 
performance  of  all  prescribed  acts  of  worship,  while  his  soul  transcends  the  visible^  and  by  fianam 
(in  this  connection  a  i/ifTfiitf  Faith)  sees  God.    Introd.,  p.  1,  &c. 

XXI. 
Z  ]!»▼•  r*laps«d  into  apathy. 

'Through  Thine  expanding  locks  the  flood  pours  down ; 

the  Bull  is  Thine,  Lord  of  the  heavenly  ones  I' — 
They  sang,  and  stood,  with  panting,  melting  souls, 

like  torrent  plunging  in  th'  abyss  I  and  I, 
With  yearning  soul  I  heard !  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine  I  Yet  now 

from  head  to  foot,  I  melt  not ; — from  my  eyes 
TTie  rushing  waters  pour  not  down ; — my  heart 

is  stone ; — ^both  eyes  are  wood  to  sinful  me  I  84 

XXII. 


Thou  entering  stood'st  by  me  fast  bound  in  sin  ; 
as  one  who  says, '  I'm  sin's  destroyer,  come  1' 


(LpSssreuQ^  (LpsDpQiurr^  jBfr^  ^esr  ^^^ 

am). 


Thyself  announcing  thus,  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine, — 

becam'st  my  mighty  Lord.    Like  iron  statue,  I 
Now  sing  no  praise,  nor  dance,  nor  weep,  nor  wail, 

nor  faint  with  bliss.    Behold,  O  Primal  One, 
To  Thee  I  make  my  plaint ;  nor  know  how  this 

with  me  shall  end.  Thou  Who  art  First  and  Last  I  88 

XXIII. 
▼•Z7  vile,  but  SUxM :  ■»▼•  mm  I 

Thou*rt  Ayan,  Thou  the  fourfold  Vedas*  Lord ; 

I  know  Thee,— I,  lowest  of  men  that  live ; 
I  know, — and  see  myself  a  very  cur; — 

yet  Lord,  I'll  say  I  am  Thy  loving  one  I 
Though  such  I  was.  Thou  took'st  me  for  Thine  own. 

Thy  saints  are  here  no  longer,  only  I, 
Vile  wretch  I  and  is  it  thus  Thy  greatness  shines  ? 

Our  Perumin,  what  shall  I  say  to  Thee  ?  9a 


87.  Song  XXVII.  I z,  Sec       89.  Vishpti  and  BrahmS.    This  U  ftrictly  Kpsh^a,  the  'cow-heid'; 
not  Ayan,  bat  Ayan. 


54  ^!5coffff«ft. 

QuS(b(ffih Ff^CSesrl  erji^irujl  st^gd/bI 

y^SpCff^  fSiQ^^Qp  jS^^piuu  y^Su ; 

QufrpjiSf^iiQuQ^LDfrCoGsrl  ejGsrj^  i^m(ff 

^sSsfL^irQ^srl  ^sujiQeumeiri  ^ea€uQGsi%ssi 


XXIV. 
Thy  TOtuy,  thovcl^  fWl  of  Al. 

And  if  I  spake,  'Thou'rt  l9an,  Father,  Sire 

great  Peruman ;'  thus  have  I  ever  said ; 
If  I  besmear'd,  'twas  sacred  ash  alone 

I  smear'd,  still  praising  Thee,  our  Peruman ; 
Who  erst  made  those  Thine  own  who*d  passed  by  love 

o'er  birth  and  death.     In  torrent  plunged  of  lust 
And  guile,  behold  me,  spotless  Hill  of  gems  I 

Father  I  *Twas  such  an  one  Thou  mad'st  Thine  own  I 

XXV. 
TlM  mjitwy  of  Xlo  boia^  • 

Thy  colour  is  not  red, — nor  white  Thy  form ; — 
Thou'rt  Many,  One ;  Atom,  than  Atom  far 

Subtler;  the  heavenly  host  in  'wildered  thought 
know  not  the  way,  Father,  to  reach  Thy  feet. 

Thou  showd'st  Thy  form,  Thy  beauty  didst  display ; 
didst  show  Thy  flow'ry  feet  I  Me  wandering,  Thine 


9jCT. 

^GsFlsmjCojsirj^euiienirujariT  crGsr^m  xireoirp 


f,  siiubeui^  arpoS^  eufnuuuiLtL* 


sas» 


Thou  mad'st,  safeguarding  me  from  future  'birth * ! 

Our  Perumaii;  what  shall  I  say,  what  think  ?  loo 

XXVI. 
Wonders  of  gxaoo. 
Thou  mad'st  my  thought  Thy  thought  !  Of  me,  mere  cur, 

Thou  mad'st  the  eye  rest  on  Thy  foot's  blest  flower, 
Thou  mad'st  me  bow  before  that  flower  alone  1  My  mouth 

Thou  mad'st  to  speak  abroad  Thy  gem-like  word  I 
My  senses  five  to  fill  Thou  cam'st,  and  mad'st  me  Thine. 

Ambrosial  Sea  of  magic  might !  O  Mount  I  Thyself 
Thou  gaVst,  Thy  form  like  wild  of  roseate  lotus  flowers^ 

to  LONELY  helpless  me.  Thou  Only-Light  I  Z04 

XXVII. 
Tho  Tojago. 
I,  LONELY,  tost  by  billows  broad  of  anguish  sore^ 
on  the  great  'sea  of  birth,'  with  none  to  aid ; 
Disturbed  by  winds  of  mouths  roseate  like  ripened  fruit, 
lay  caught  in  jaws  of  the  sea-monster  lust  I 


X05.  See  Pope*8  Xurraf^  pp.  187, 188. 


g6  i?BQiv#ft&. 

QfilBssfeuQcsrl  Qp^seo  ^fi^ih  ^eoeoir  u^eoscp 

S9sfr  ^eondr^  QmeaaQfs  ereoeoiaa  QmiLi^imi 


SS9. 


a&i. 
6i9<ygDigy /TOT  ^lgi§>uu  ^^ArQu.ff?  QmiLSesi 
iB^mn^eo  ^if^iuinr^ih  ^i^ium  c^<s®, 


'  Henceforth  what  way  to  'scape  ? '  I  frequent  cried !  then  thought, 

and  seiz'd  the  raft  of  Thy  Five  Letters !  So  to  me^ 
O  Primal  One,  Thou  showd'st  a  boundless  fertile  shore, 

and  mad'st  the  rash  insensate  one  Thine  own  I  tos 

XXVIII. 
What  X«  did  for  bm  I 

Him  none  by  hearing  know ;  He  knoweth  no  decay ; 

He  hath  no  kin ;  naught  asking,  heareth  all  I 
While  people  of  the  land  beheld,  here  on  this  earth 

to  me,  a  cur.  He  gave  a  royal  seat ; 
To  me,  a  dog,  all  things  not  shown  before.  He  showed ; 

all  things  not  heard  before.  He  caused  to  hear; 
And  guarding  me  from  future  'birth,'  He  made  me  His. 

Such  is  the  wondrous  work  our  Lord  hath  wrought  for  me !  xia 

XXIX. 
Mim  »pp«MlBirl 

The  WONDER  this  I  Say,  is  there  aught  like  this? 
He  made  me  servant  of  His  loving  saints ; 


X07.  NOTI IL      2 1  a.  Comp.  XLI,  and  VIII.  33,  &c.       1 13.  KoyU  Pnr.  IV.  59.  <  Service  to  the  saints.' 
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ssm- 


rino. 

Qs=QpijbQurrifieoseir  uujjb^^  ^h^  ^ifis(^  inpesip 
(ipeuiiCSsiff  ^lufi^p  (Tf^evQj^^  &^f^^9 

Qu^gSQ^ll^  ^eum  ^i^iuirir  ^if^iuir  Quit® 


DispelI'd  my  fear,  ambrosia  pouring  forth,  He  came, 

and  while  my  soul  dissolved,  in  love  made  me  His  own ; 

The  Sire, — Male,  Female,  Neither,  Ether  pure, — was  He ; 
as  wondrous  Fire ;  as  End  of  all ;  beyond  all  far ; 

His  body  like  a  flower  of  golden  hue ; 

our  ^iva-PerumSn,  our  Lord,  of  gods  the  King  I  1 16 

XXX. 
Vrlmnpli. 
The  God  of  gods,  to  king  of  gods  unknown ; 

King  of  the  *  Three  * ;  what  teeming  worlds  create. 
Preserve,  destroy ;  the  First ;  Essence  divine ; 

the  Sire  of  sires;  Father,  whose  half  the  Mother  is; 
The  King  of  all  I   He  came,  and  made  me,  too^  His  own. 

Henceforth  Tm  no  one's  vassal ;  none  I  fear ! 
We've  reached  the  goal ;  with  servants  of  His  saints 

in  sea  of  bliss  we  evermore  shall  bathe  I  lao 


1 15.  See  Ci^a-Biiui-bodluuD,  Aphorism  I.  These  three, '  Male,  Female,  Neither '  (i.  e.  all  beings 
animate  and  inanimate), include  all  the  phenomenal  nniverM.  The  End  Is  ^i^an's  name  in  the  same 
aphoiicnu        116.  Song  XIX.  4,        117.  Even  to  Indra.    Comp.  'sport,'  i. 


uifQSdrjS^i  usf^uL^^  Q^ujQ^;  lisssBSSsii;  uw^tneoi 

M9JP 

ffA. 

SjjS  CTeotriBMSifiuu<Sfppifiu^Qs(Sip^(riu,^m9^ 


Decad  IV. 
THE  SOUL^S  PURIFICATION. 


XXXI. 

Thou  dancest  not ;  thou  hast  no  love  for  the  Dancer's  foot ;  with  melting  thrill 
Thou  singest  not ;  thou  throbbest  not ;  thou  bowest  not  down ;  the  flower  of 

His  foot 
Thou  wearest  not ;  thou  crownest  it  not  with  flowers ;  there's  none  like  Thee, 

DEAD  heart! 
Thou  seekest  Him  not;  through  every  street  thou  wailest  not;  nothing  know 

I  thou  dost  I  iH 

XXXII. 

TIM  witfmtttal*  ttmnjMmMmm  bMurt. 
My  Sire  came,  entered,  made  His  own  me  who  knew  naught ;  in  mercy  taught  • 

me  all ; 
Caused  me  to  know  the  higher  path ;  He  loos*d  my  every  bond  I — 
Despite  the  gain  of  changeless,  sweetest  gifts  of  grace,— thou'rt  changed,  dead 

HEART  I 

Ruined  by  thee,  to  all  that's  false  subjected,  thus  I  ruined  lie  I  laS 


lai.  Note  VI. 
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IMIn. 


eSpQp  eoifiSs  ^etreu^jb  (^^uskiesr  eSesiUu^eoifi  ^Q^uuirfi 
Qf^fjS  eoa^eap  ^oififTiSlffifi  ^Q^^^^  u^sAn^ssr  crsosoirQpm^ 

^eaeu  ji^uufsp  ^tfiiueum  ^es^uMjeuiti  sipueuii  QseifittJifGSfiJb^ 


XXXIII. 
MmaX  nnworUiar  of  tmst :   IwimrthU  to  ooaplaiat. 

My  foolish  senseless  heart,  that  changing,  ruin  bring'st  to  me, 
Henceforth  I  trust  thee  nevermore ; — assuredly  on  <J^ivan*s  mighty  arm 
The  ashes  thickly  smeared  thou  saw'st,  yet  melted'st  not ;  this  body's  bonds 
Thou  rendest  not, — ^nor  can  I  bid  restore  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought.  132 

XXXIV. 

I  Tlu  ntfeos  fblly  of  Uie  floklo  mind. 

Perish,  O  restless  mind !  before  the  Master  Absolute, 

A  dog  I  lay; — Thou  didst  enjoy  His  fragrant  flowery  Foot; — 

But  now  thou'rt  severed  like  a  young  and  tender  shoot ;  all  former  bliss 

Hast  lost  I  Truly  I  deem  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  greatness  measureless  I      136 

XXXV. 

TiiMOflrihU  to  inflnito  vi%tcf. 

When  He  to  heavenly  ones  inscrutable,  of  access  easy  to  His  saints, 

Our  hidden  sin  destroyed,  and  made  me  His,  thou  knew'st  the  melting  joy  I 


133,  134.  '  Who  has  right  of  tale.*  136.  Irony. 


6o  ^QQiirtfAii). 

fRA. 

Li(a^eu  ^nen^Cb^  Qurf^j  eiSeDGii^ih^  Qufr^ssr^if  LjasuCouirfip^ 

IFhCT. 

^fssru3m  LLfTS(Lpih  LSnSen^ ^(j^i^nSiu  umjfi;  LDp  pfB^Qeo^ 


^issiujm  u(reu^  ^Q^ihi-ism  LD6sr^Qa=QS  ^mssrQ^eir  pjiS 


Yet,  HEART,  thou  hast  not,  hating  all  thy  hidden  sin,  prepared  an  ample  field 

for  Him, 
Nor  bow*d  before  the  Master's  healing  Feet,  the  heavenly  goal  to  gain  I      140 

XXXVI. 
Wliat  rMii«dyf 

If  *tis  not  given  to  pass  the  golden,  gate,— where  all  may  entrance  find, 
And  whence  none  e'er  departs ; — nor  yet  to  melt  in  love  before  the  foot 
Of  Him,  my  Sire,  my  Lord ; — if  there  to  me  abound  no  more 
Ambrosia,  every  honied  sweet;— a  sinful  man,  what  can  I  do  for  this?         144 

XXXVII. 
A  aiamer—Z  quit  Th««  not. 

What  other  sinners  are  there  like  to  me,  cur  at  the  Master's  Foot? 

Yet  not  a  whit  from  me  to  sever  is  Thy  sacred  will ;  and  thus, 

O  Primal  One,  Thy  Foot's  fair  flower  if  I  should  quit,  and  yet  live  on, 

My  soul  is  iron,  stone  my  mind ;  my  ear  to  what  shall  it  compare  I  148 


147.  Comp.  Pope's  A'urraf,  p.  185,  &c. 
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^8s9r  ttJfreuQ^ih  enii^L^eo  ^pjf^iLp  nSm^ssrQ^m  ipjSiuifB 
Q^issr,  ojirQesreshiui  SQ^ihiSlGsReir  Qpp2soa=^  ^^Sssr,  crcxiQeu 

PMSm. 

fi!ru9eo  ^Siu  (^eo^^^ia  iSGSit—uu(SlLD  ereir^ssrjBm  QesrjiSi 
fitruSsD  ^Siu  ^esT^Q^m  Ljd^jtfi^^  p2eoeudssr  jBG^^aQemesr^ 

iis^€aBso^(SiS6S)aj§>ihLi^p  Qu!TQ^LLi^-^ihQ^eAi(S^^(T^(o^(oesrl 


XXXVIII. 
Uftv  Wk  lOBir  •silo. 

The  others  all  have  reached  the  goal,  yet  I,  who  know  not  anything, 
Haste  not  to  Thee  who  art  all  sweetness,  ^ivan,  King  of  Qiva-world ; 
Thou  Spouse  of  her  whose  eye  is  like  the  tender  fawn ;  long  time 
I  still  abide,  cherish  this  flesh,  and  so  my  death-in-life  drags  on  I  15a 

XXXIX. 

KOW  do  Z  IMAT  llf«? 

O  bliss  that  ceases  not  I  O  bliss  beyond  compare  I  His  bright  flower-foot 
He  gave ;  to  me  of  kind  more  base  than  dogs.  He  showed  the  perfect  way. 
My  Chief,  who  gave  me  grace  sweeter  than  mother's  love,  I  see  not  now  1 
Yet  in  the  fire  I  fall  not,  wander  not  o'er  hills ;  I'll  plunge  in  the  deep  sea  I  156 

XL. 
StUl  tiM  MUMS'   fllAT*! 

'When  Cupid's  dart  in  springtide  wounds,  moonlight  will  scorch;'  of  this  I  took 
No  heed ;  like  milk  'neath  churning  stick  I'm  stirred  by  wiles  of  those  of  fawn- 
like eyes. 
To  fivan's  city  go  I  not,  where  grace  as  honey  to  the  soul  is  given ; 
To  cherish  soul  within  the  body,  still  I  eat,  and  garments  still  put  on  I         160 


mq^GS^Gu  tutrmmsimsf^  QeoesrseSsiL^  Q^dieuQuA 
(?a)&u  €U!T6sr€u  Q^thubjiSi  luii^Qjsiri 


Decad  V. 
THE    RENDERING   A    FIT    RETURN. 

XLI. 
Z  did  not  olMfflj  appnlMBd  Thiao  »pp— rtiig. 
Like  elephant  two-handed  I  saw  not 
My  mind's  true  germ ;  I  saw  but  sore  distress. 
Thou  bad'st  me, '  come ' ;  yet,  *mid  the  heavenly  ones 
'Twas  I  alone  passed  not,  the  senses'  slave.  164 

XLII. 
Zt  miurt  lUkT*  bom  lUuaioB.     Zs  KB  nuui? 

To  all  who  apprehend  that  one  bright  Essence  truly  is, 

As  female,  male,  or  lifeless  thing  Thou  art  not  known ; — 

To  me  Thy  servant,  coming  as  Thou  art,  Thou  didst  appear  1 

I  saw  Thee,  yet  I  saw  Thee  not  I  What  visual  juggle  this  1  168 

XLIII. 
Whoa  sliAlX  Z  x«aiy  ■••  ThM  mi  Sbom  urt? 

Thou  Form  unique,  to  even  heavenly  ones 

Unknown  1  Thou  Mystic  Dancer,  Who  didst  make  me  Thine  I 


161.  An  elephant  with  two  trunks  would  be  utterly  lott ;  so  I,  serving  two  masters,  the  hetTenlf 
Master  and  the  sense-world.  162.  The  guru  in  the  soul.  166.  See  ^iva-Bana-bodham, 

Aph.  L  pw  IX.  'God  is  not  the  phenomenal  universe,  to  denote  all  the  contents  of  whidi  the  words 
k4^  She,  it  may  be  used.'    Comp.  V.  115.  168.  It  most  have  been  a  yisnal  joggle,  a  mere  trick 

of  the  eye.     UnMirffoUcws  unfaithfulniss. 
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dstresareo ^iluaCoLDl  suM pfifsQ^m 

enrrekB  eviruQuirQ^Qeal  ^liiQasm  umuQuGsru 

urresar  (oGsraTUUf^p(a/A  GDiSGPUj  ^iSlIOSsstu 


QuifpfSi  ^Gsrjfiw^  LiJ6isr(Slih^  i^^i^fli^jBesf 

^p^  GU^Q^^A  ^liLDGPU^  ^l^(^IJb 

A^pijb  ^sirssrQfiiTir  Qsnrmeo^^dr  Qsiir&T6S)^(Suj\  s^o 

Me  Thine  I  On  earthi  in  heaven,  or  when  all  these 

Have  passed  away, — when  shall  I  see  Thy  face  ?  17a 

XLIV. 
Z  Mtt  Of  9§athf  Murtlty. 
Thou  Infinite,  by  men  yet  seen  I   Beyond  eye's  ken 
Thou  Essence  gleaming  bright  I  Here,  like  a  fledgling,  I 
Would  gladly  leave  this  faulty  frame ;  yet  know  I  not — 
Dweller  in  this  sense-world— how  I  may  Thee  put  on.  176 

XLV. 
D«a<UieM  of  moml, 
I  call  not  on  Thee  filled  with  mighty  love, 
Nor  render  praise,  nor  fall  in  ecstasy. 
'Tis  with  me  as  when  death  confronted  Thee, 
Bowing  before  those  lotus  flowers  Thy  feet  180 


180.  Deo/ A  slain,  and  brought  to  life  a^ain  /—-There  is  an  odd  little  story  in  the  Skanda  Paranam 
{jf^fmtbtut,  miMM9hij:iuuMib\  which  is  capable  of  conveying  very  impressive  teaching.  It  is  at 
follows: — There  was  an  ancient  sage  called  M]ikan^  who,  having  no  son,  offered  fervent  prayers  to 
^ivan,  and  performed  many  austerities,  always  praying  for  the  gift  of  a  worthy  son.  At  length  ^ivan 
appeared  to  him  in  his  hermit's  habitation,  and  promised  him  a  son,  who  was,  however,  to  be  taken 
from  him  by  death  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  son  was  bom,  and  grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  a  pattern 
of  virtue,  and  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  ^ivan.  Bnt  at  the  appointed  time,  the  terrible  Yaman, 
lord  of  dead,  came  and  threw  his  noose  over  the  doomed  youth,  ^ivan,  who  loved  the  devout  boy, 
was  enraged  at  this,  and  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  laid  Yaman  (the  lord  of  death)  dead  on  the  ground. 
We  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  Yaman  seems  to  us  to  have  been  badly  treated,  since  he  was  after  all 
ooly  doing  ^ivan's  will.  However  this  may  be^  aU  the  gods  came  round  Qivan  imploring  mercy  for 
Yaman, — for,  however  terrible  death  may  be,  the  worlds  cannot  get  on  without  him.  Accordingly 
a  touch  of  ^ivan's  foot  restored  the  god  of  death  to  life.  The  poet's  application  of  thb  myth  is  very 
remarkable.  He  says  in  effect :  '  I  am  as  dead  in  soul  as  Yaman  was,  but  thy  touch  brings  even  death  to 
life.'   Comp.IX.70;  XV.41;  XXni.34;  XXIX.  26;  ^«rra/,269;  Niti.Nerri-Vilakkam,5i. 


64  #5Qii»«A. 

Qs(reT^^  SeoQeoflGsr  ^esru(Bp  a^diuuesS 
^dr^ih  eusifr(SliJb  ^(ffLLeoii  Qsifmes^pujiesT ! 

cr&r^ih  creArQessriLfiJb  Qufiedimp  ^flfea^Qiu !  «^#» 

CTflfGSi^  lurrtu^  erihiSI  rjtresr^  a^qp  i£aj[reuiri(^ih 
fijBGfifi,  fBirnj^  ^ill9,  fftrm,  p&sri  asoo^eoirsir, 

Lj  eoeu  ffihSleirnSi  ajfufi^ih  ^Q^ihQuirQ^&r 

s  eo  eu  i3SMLbesr^  QfiAruiLi-^  slLlJSld  !  «&&. 


XLVI. 
CMl  a«,  tek«  m«  obm  mox«. 

Call,  take  me  'midst  Thy  loving  ones,  Thou  crowned 

With  cassias,  home  of  sweets  and  humming  bees  I — 

In  'midst,  beneath,  above,  in  all  contained, 

Thou  art,  my  Sire, '  like  oil  within  the  seed  I '  184 

XLVII. 
Tlu  8«lf-«aftoi]itf  sonffht  out  hm. 

Father  and  Mother,  Lord  I  To  all  besides. 

Sire,  Mother,  Lord : — to  Him  all  these  are  not  I 

Erewhile  within  my  inmost  soul  He  entered. 

Whom  none  by  thought  can  know,  the  Ever-blissful  One  I  188 

XLVIII. 
Z  had  but  ft  gUmpM  of  Bis  glozy. 

To  Thee,  nor  wealth,  nor  want  I  From  heavenly  ones  to  worms, 

And  grass, — (no  limit),  all  Thou  fiUest, — Being  rare  I 

I  saw  Thy  Foot-gem  limitless,  yet  swerved  from  Thee. 

This  is  the  grief  I  stony-hearted  have  endured  I  193 


f^i9j^s^&.®,  65 

trttr 


^fjSeuQ^J  eueoevCo^?  ^Q^eif^'Qssrl  ^00 

[Metre  :  JisfiiMm\fi  Qm^Mt^  ut9iiu  tSig^jgib,    Formula  :  .  lor  |  >  «r  |  -  miii.'] 


XLIX. 
▲n  Bvpeal. 
My  bonds  Thou  loosed'st,  mad*st  me  Thine  1   And  all 
The  loving  saints — ^who  ashes  gave — beheld. 
Thou  didst  exalt,  within  the  temple  court, 
Ev'n  me  Thou  didst  exalt,  who  knew  not  anything.  196 

L. 
Z  wwi  not  ohoMn  for  my  wladoa  or  mlglit. 
Thou  Only- Wise  I  Ambrosia !  me,  a  servile  cur. 
When  Thou  didst  take  and  make  Thine  own,  was  I  then  wise  ? 
Thou  saw'st  my  ignorance  that  day  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine  I 
Ah,  Lord  of  grace,  was  I  then  wise  ?  was  I  then  strong  ?  aoo 

Decad  VI. 
OVERFLOWINGS   OF  JOY. 

LI. 
Vo  posBiUo  rotnm  for  suoli  aorolMl 
O  Master,  O  my  Mighty  One,  my  Father,  Peruman,  my  births' 
Destroyer,  Thou  Who  mad'st  me  Thine,— an  evil  wholly  worthless  dog. 


196.  Lit.  'knew  not  eight  and  two/  Le.  ten,  of  which  the  sign  is  the  letter  Y  (u),  and  this  in  the 
mystery  of  the  five  syllables  represents  the  soul.    See  Note  II ;  Song  1. 1 ;  and  Unmai-vilakkam  32. 

F 


66  ^jgeutr^sd). 

(?^<F  QgstI  ^lo  ueveu(o65r\  Q^tueu  Q^ireirjifiLb  ^jjSCoiuCSesr.  a,o^ 
eu  itQu  n^errQLLm  (Lp2soujii(o6fr!T  ^L^Qsreu^psQ^eir  ^Q^saQupp 


uevuiiT  (ipGsFleuit  jB^eutTL^u  urrtsSl  Coiu2ssru  UiSssf^Q^fiemL^mu; 

And  throughly  base;— I  cannot  think,  Thou  see'st,— of  any  meet  return  to  Thee, 

0  Shining  One,  Lord  of  the  Porch,— nor  know  I  aught  that  I  can  do.  204 

LII. 
Z  am  stlU  th«  mumb'  ■!«▼•. 
Mean  cur,  that  knew  not  what  to  do,  I  gave  myself  to  gain  those  things 
That  false  ones  gain,  who  ne'er  have  seen  Thy  flowery  Feet  of  ruddy  gold. 

1  saw  and  heard  that  Thy  true  saints  set  free  from  lies,  had  gained  Thy 

fragrant  Foot; 
Yet  I, — false  one,  —  O  Warrior  strong !  still  eat,  am  clothed,  and  here  abide.    ao8 

LIII. 
Z  only  Umi 

Thou  Warrior  strong  from  out  Thy  golden  city  cam'st,  mad'st  darkness  flee ; 
With  Her  the  beauteous  Queen  didst  deign  to  come.     The  glorious  devotees 
Who  grace  had  gained,  approached  Thy  Feet.    I  saw,  yet  like  a  sightless  hog 
That  roams  the  village  street,  shall  I  still  roam  a  wretch  doomed  to  live  on  ?    212 

LIV. 
Mr  l<nr«  Ifl  w«Ak. 

Full  many  a  saint  through  deathless  time  wrought  penance, — members  mortified, — 
With  frustrate  hope  to  see  Thee  here!  Yet  Thou  didst  sinful  me  Thy  servant  make. 


208.  Comp.  line  160. 


^eoeuiT  jSp^Lb  ^esTiSlQecGsr  ermQ^ireifr  QiL(Lp(oseir^  ctld 


CoflQesrl  ^QpQ^l  sQ^ujiSIm Q^eifiCoeul  SeuQssrl  Q;^^nSeo2soi 
^QSiLJuif  (?65r!  jBgn  p^bssi  SL^fr®  e^meau^  n^Q^^u^  OuQ^m^if^ec 

O  Gem !   This  frame  with  foulness  filled  wears  not  away.   To  see  Thy  face, 
The  strong  desire  and  love  'bide  not  in  me  ;  my  Prince,  how  may  I  rise?    216 

LV. 
8tiU  Z  Ut«  tills  loftthed  life. 
Thy  bride  is  Umai  with  the  fawn-like  eyes  I  Thou  cam'st  and  mad'st  me  Thine ; 
Ambrosia  Thou,  essential  sweetness  shed  I  O  ^ivan,  southern  Tillai's  King  I 
Thy  saints  assembled  'neath  Thy  sacred  sign  have  gone  to  gather  round  Thy  Feet. 
This  loathsome  body  still  I  guard,— still  here  I  dwell,  O  Master  mine  I       220 

LVI. 
Tliy  will  ordains  my  Mdl«. 

0  Master  mine  I    They  think  on  Thee,  Thy  loving  ones,  with  rapture  filled ; 
They're  Thine,  Thy  Foot  I  saw  them  join.  Yet  here  more  mean  than  village  cur 

1  dwell ;  my  heart  no  rapture  feels ;  my  mind  is  stone,  nor  melts  within. 
This  body  vile  I  still  must  guard  and  here  abide, — such  is  Thy  will  !  224 

LVII. 
Mr  old  lift  of  oartbly  Imro. 
The  way  Thy  will  ordains  befits  me  well !  Faithless  I  strayed,  I  left 
Thy  saints.    A  reprobate  was  I !    How  did  I  watch  the  one  belov'd, 

220,  Ndladi^  ch.  iii.  226.  'iQwswta^, 

F   2 


68  ^^Gdimmii. 

QufTu^^fB  c^£Pu^  ^68)ai  &^(5ssriTjs^  QsQiL^  pesriQm  ^y>fi 

®s\. 

fi(TssB^  GSTUfSSiu  (SsiWesrSbsr  ^s&rLjriu  ct^st^^,  ^i^(Siup(^^ 

^GSfQS^LLiSipm^  ^jj^tuff^  ^23oeui\  QuirevevfT  fi!Tiu^6sr 
Lfm(SS)Ln  Qiu^ssr  ^(smes^L^iu^t  i^pQin  Qurrss  (sSl^euirQujir  ? 
^m2ssr  Cojsfri^  eufririufrQa  ?  ^(sxsr^ssr  Q^iuQ^isir^  ionhQuQ^Lonrm  I 

SkO. 

The  quiverings  of  the  lip,  the  folds  of  circling  robe,  the  timid  bashful  looks,— 
To  read  love's  symptoms  there  I  My  mind  thus  ruin  to  myself  wrought  out.  aaS 

LVIII. 
Waa  my  voofttlon  a  aock«7  tliMi? 

Thou  honied  Sweetness,  purest  Joy,  Souls'  Light,  Master  Who  fiU'st  with  bliss 
The  frame  of  those  that  trust  in  Thee,  Giver  of  endless  gifts  I    Of  worth 
I  void  am  yet  Thy  slave ;  Thou  me  hast  made  Thine  own ;  if  this  be  so. 
Thy  servant's  state  would  show,  I  plead,  Thy  gift  of  grace  was  but  Thy  sport.  23J 

LIX. 
Wliat  otli«x  TtffOLg^  hmv9  1  ? 
Thy  nature  others  know  not,  Lord  I   Me  evil  cur,  lowest  of  all, 
Hast  Thou  not  made  Thine  own  ?  And  wilt  Thou  let  me  go  cast  out  from  Thee? 
Then  who  will  deign  to  look  on  me  ?   What  shall  I  do,  O  Peruman  ? 
Father,  whose  sacred  form  is  gleam  of  gold,  where  shall  I  refuge  find?       336 

LX. 

Z  JukV  siire  hope  2  y«t  how  unworthy  I 

I  shall  enter  beneath  Thy  Foot  which  is  mine!  'mid  saints  that  adore  I  standing 

Shall  laugh,  glad  as  I  gaze  on  the  well-known  form  I  shameless  dog  tho*  I  am! 

233.  Note  I. 


QjFO 


§  67.    sirdgeaJluj^  fiffAseo. 
[Metre :  jfifii^s^  Qmi^jmif.  urGHkt  ta^fi^A,    Formula :  -««  |  -nr  |  -«r.] 

^(n^^^Qesr^  CouirpnSil  &.ihuiT  ^thiStmrm^QuTp/Sil  ^a;Ssu 
jS(!i^^fi(oGsr^(ourfpf!S\  (oTmmeiT  jff^ubeviT^CoUfrpjiSll  Quffpfj/Sl     b-^#> 

Quipn^Qujti\  piL^Q  euffuj  1  i^ujiBidsQesr !  iniufia^  SiesrQp^. 

Quifpjj&Qiui !  jBLDd"^  eufitu  I  Ljpth^^ssru  Quiisec^  sGhfL^ndj. 
(ouirpn/SQujir !  jsld&'Q  euiriu  I  ^lu^iu^  QuipoSil  Quifpjj^  I        a^jy 


No  melting  love  is  here  I  To  see  Thee, — to  be  made  Thine  own, — can  I 

Be  meet?  This  abject  state,  Father !  behold,  'tis  past  my  power  to  bear  I    340 

Decad  VII. 

THE    OVERWHELMING    SENSE    OF   THE    DIVINE 
COMPASSION. 

LXI. 

I  BEAR  no  more  these  joys  of  sense ;   Hail  I  ^ankara  I 

Hail  I  heaven's  ancient  Lord.     Hail  I  our  Vi^alai  I 

Hail  I  Matchless  One  I   Hail !  King  of  heavenly  hosts ! 

Hail  I  Tillai's  Dancer  I   All  hail  I  our  Spotless  One  I  244 

LXII. 


All  hail  I  Na-ma-9i-va-ya  1   Buyahgan  1   My  senses  fail  1 

All  hail !  Na«ma-9i-va*ya  1   Other  refuge  is  there  none  I 

All  hail  I  Na-ma-9i-va-ya  I   Send  me  not  forth  from  Thee  I 

All  hail  I  Na-ma-9i-va-ya !   Triumph,  triumph,  Hail  I  248 

341  &c-  This  it  very  incoherent  and  rhapsodical.   See  notes  on  Song  I.         242.  yu/aiai^u,  bull 
(-mighty  one),  which  is  on  his  banner.  Song  XIX.  37-40.       245.  Note  II.  ^BnyaAgan.'  XLV. 


oniin* 

dsirpt^iu  LD(TGsr^  euffGSTLD  ^Q^arL^ifii  mLuSkj  eaiQ&sr ! 


.6^(0 etr^  CouirpjiS  1  (sresifstsii  seswQQmireSsr  iLq^^,  QuipjiSi ! 


e-A^eSlgj  s^sfrjs^LL  Ol^it6v2so  ^ihuir^ji  ^Q^(^9  QuirpjiS ! 

^GSiL^lLfCoSfT  SmGSi^  GDCU^fi  a^lEISUlT^  (oUITpnS^  Quffpf^\  &.®» 

ail®. 
^iEias[F(T^(ourrp/iS\  LLpQ(ff!i  ^sessr^Qsoesr^Quirpf&l  Q^frevu 


LXIII. 
AU  in  aUI 

Hail  I   Loving  One,  Who  deign'st  to  make  false  ones  like  me  Thine  own  I 

Hail  I  to  Thy  Foot  I   Hail  I   O  Lord  I    Hail,  hail ! 

Hail !  Sweetness  new  of  mercy's  flood  I   Earth,  water,  fire. 

Wind,  ether,  the  two  lights  of  heaven, — are  Thee,  O  God  !  253 

LXIV. 
CtoaM  qnioUarl 
Hail,  O  my  God  !  In  grace  behold  me ;  Hail  I 
Hail  I    I  pray  Thee  melt  my  soul  within  me,  make  me  Thine  I 
Hail !   This  body  strip  from  off  me ;  quickly  give  the  heavenly  realms ! 
Hail  I   ^ahkara.  Who  in  Thy  braided  lock  hast  Ganga  placed  I  256 

LXV. 

Hail  I   O  ^ahkara,  other  refuge  have  I  none  I 

Hail  I    Partner  of  the  Queen  of  glorious  form,  of  ruddy  lips, 


256.  Ilifw  Gangd  {the  Ganges)  got  into  the  tuft  tf  hair  on  (^ivan^s  head» — The  ancestors  of  a 
certain  king  of  the  solar  race  named  Bhagirathan,  owing  to  the  curse  of  the  ancient  sage  Kabilar, 
were  consumed  to  ashes,  and  to  restore  them  to  life  he  obtained  by  severe  penances  the  favour  from 
the  gods  that  the  heavenly  Ganges  should  be  sent  down  to  this  world ;  but  Qivan,  fearing  that  the 
rush  of  the  celestial  flood  would  destroy  the  earth,  caught  the  river  on  his  -head,  and  kept  it  among 
the  twines  of  his  braided  lock, — so  saved  the  world.  The  legend  seems  to  have  no  possible  meaning, 
but  the  most  popular  epithets  of  Qivan  are  founded  upon  it.  One  may  fancy  that  the  god  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Himalayas,  whose  tangled  forests  are  his  hair,  from  the  midst  of  which,  as  from 
the  very  heavens,  flows  down  the  mighty  Ganges,  while  the  crescent  moon  gleams  brightly  on  the 
mountain's  brow.    [Lex.  «ib«B«.] 


^^i    9^&&.    ®.  71 

^taSeuiry^  eunpp  SeoQev^;  STLDiSairm  ^ifil^^iL  QlJSgst.   0^0 

iSlGDLp^GSieu  QufrjfiieiD^  ereoevfrii  Quffliueuir  SL^GDiL^Qurrp/iSl 
^ifi^^uf.Qi  Qj/rip®/,  Quapj^l  e^LLUifjsinL  Qi^LbiSI ufrQesrl    o^^ 

ah6T. 
(STLDLSanrm^  QufrjbjSl  eu(resr^  ^eujeuif  ^jy,  Quipj^  ! 
QsfTihuif  ^i  LL(r^iEi(^^  LLuaGSi^  ^^Pf  (oleu^  est^p^  Quirp^  1 
Q^ubiSifjim  Qu(rpn/5t\  ^ev2so^  ^Q^&'SppLb  ueveu^  Qunp^ ! 

^LbUfftf^  Quirpn^l  CT65r8s97  ^^GSiL^  905^9  (oUfrpjiS !  e-»4f 

^Q^euCoGSTyQuirpfiSil  ^udSsv  ^uuQssr^Quirp^l  guitQ^it 

63i0aiCT69r  Qpm^ssr  jS^u(rso  euiTfrnQi^  QeuGisr(3iLD^  Qumf^  1 
fBQ^sjB^  urr^ihf  Qurrp/iSil  fiiBajQesr^ pssFlGSiUi  ^it^Q^.     oLcra. 

And  gleaming  smile,  and  black  bright  eye  I   Hail  I   Rider  on  the  mighty  Bull ! 
Here  these  earthly  joys  I  bear  not,  Embirin, — I  all  renounce  !  a6o 

LXVI. 
VrostnttiiOiia 
I  have  myself  renounced,  even  I ;  Hail,  hail,  Embiran ! 
I  have  not  done  Thee  wrong  I    Hail !    Foot  to  which  I  service  owe  I 
Hail  I   Faults  to  forgive  is  duty  of  the  great  I 
O  cause  this  earthly  life  to  cease  I    Hail,  Lord  of  heaven  !  264 

LXVII. 
AAoxatiOB. 
Hail,  Lord  !    Hail  1   Thou  King  of  heavenly  saints ! 
Partner  of  the  Queen's  graceful  form,— Hail  I   Wearer  of  the  sacred  ash  I 
Hail  I  Worthy  Prince  I  Hail  I  Thou  of  Tillai's  sacred  court  I 
Hail  I  King  of  heaven  I    My  only  Ruler,  Hail !  a68 

LXVI  II. 
Tak«  UMl 
Hail,  only  Deity  I    Incomparable  Father,  Hail  I 
Hail  I   Guru  of  the  heavenly  ones  I    Hail  I  Tender  Branch  I 
Hail,  bid  me  come,  receive  me  !  grant  Thy  Foot  to  gain  ; 
And  thus  remove  my  lonely  friendless  woe  I  27 i 


72  ^  ^Qil  9&&. 

^iTjiffi^^  unfuj  ^muiri  aseurFI^ULD  ^mu^  QutrpfSil 
Quifi^LD^Gsr  QuTiuihiSDLD  ^LLQsfnsifr  i—Q^eifKSlLjb  Quq^gs^il^ 
QutrpfS ! 

^iTjB^jS&T  ufr^^jSfrQiup  A^Q^GifiL^QeusifrQLh^QuiTp/Sil       s.^^ 

CTO. 

(ounrpijS^  CTai  Gk^uSific^jB  Q^irppub  ^Sji  Qfifippih  ^evGviriu ! 
(oUfrpnSi^sreveviTe^uSiis^iXi  FF(fftuFpnS^€SiLD^^uj\ 
(ouirppSi  SB^  Lf(svms<sss!)^25sru  LfessrirSeviru  t-fiSswAiss^^ujuQesrl 

[Metre:  mot^iMmtfi  Qat^w^  ^Mlu  aV^^^A.     Fonxmla  :  mr,  mt,  lar,  or,  «r,  ar,  ««.] 

LfessriTLJu  Q^iris  (oTfies)^  erar^ssr  ^sia^  yt^^  (SjsiriS^uj; 

LXIX. 

Hail,  to  those  who  love  with  perfect  love,  Giver  of  love  surpassing  theirs  I 
Hail !  Greatness  that  oft  my  falsehood  pardon'd,  granted  grace,  and  made  me 

Thine  I 
Hail!    Prince,  Who  drank  the  outpoured  poison, — to  the  heavenly  ones 

ambrosia  gavel 
Hail  I  Thy  perfect  Foot  on  me,  a  wretch,  in  grace  bestow  I  276 

LXX. 
The  1jBlT«nml  Xkixd. 

Hail  I   Thou  Who  art  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  ether  too  1 

Hail !   Thou,  all  life's  phenomena, — Thyself  invisible  1 

Hail,  all  living  beings*  End, — Thyself  without  an  end  I 

Thyself  reaching  through  all,  by  senses  five  unreached  I  a8o 

Decad  VIII. 
MYSTIC    UNION. 

LXXI. 

SinldiLir  in  xaptiura. 

Sire,  as  in  union  strict,  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ;  on  me  didst  look,  didst  draw 

me  near ; 
And  when  it  seemed  I  ne'er  could  be  with  Thee  made  one, —when  naught  of 
Thine  was  mine, — 

375.  Song  XII.  277.  Comp.  CCLI.  2. 


^Q#  ff^sd).    ®.  73 

H^miuu  ^{fs  ^mm  ^^svrl  LfiasLb  ^65r  Quit^Qll  !  &^^ 

CTa. 
Quir^LL  Qeusmtsf^  CSeusisn^  CSsv^Lirrjif^  ai^  ^mu(LpLJb^ 

c^<£a)  6i96z&r<S),  ^LDUiXii  ^jk^9  @<g^^  ^45^  eQi^Qsssr 

Qurriu^  evji^  ^eoev  ^6k)2so ;  Quitiljgdlc  (SiueSr;  srm  ^LLiSI[ffr(afr 
QiMUJS  GOfi^  ^69rLj/f  ^mQu  Gsri^ih  ^as  (Seue&rQCoLL  I 


And  naught  of  mine  was  Thine,— me  to  Thy  Feet  Thy  love        283 
In  mystic  union  joined,  Lord  of  the  heavenly  land  I — 'Tis  height  of  blessedness  ! 

LXXII. 
AU  1>llM  in  God« 

For  BLESSEDNESS  I  Seek; — not  Indra's  choice  delights,  nor  those  of  other  gods; — 
Thou  Only-One,  I  live  not  savewith  Thy  Feet  twain  I  Our  Lord,  my  breast  is  riven, 

With  trembling  seized ;  my  hands  in  adoration  join ; 
And  from  my  eyes  a  ceaseless  stream  pours  down,  as  of  a  river,  O  my  sage  I   288 

Lxxin. 

Pzaj«r  for  oonsnnimatlOA. 

My  sage,  save  to  Thyself  there's  none  to  whom  I  cling ; — in  me,  deceitful  one. 

No  part  from  mingled  falseness  'scapes;  I'm  falsehood's  self! — Partner  of  Her 

whose  dark 

Eyes  gleam,  come  Thou  to  me  I  the  love  Thy  true  ones  feel, — 
Who  at  Thy  jewell'd  Feet  in  love  commingling  rest, — mine  be  it  too,  I  pray  I  292 

LXXIV, 
CMtO  mo  MMAtlftl  Ott«nMHl. 

I  pray  for  love  of  Thine  own  jewell'd  Feet ;  remove  the  false ;  Thine  own 
Make  me  in  truth ;  dog  though  I  am, — O  bid  me  come,  in  grace  join  to  Thyself, 


285.  See  V.  6-8. 


74  ^i^fluiTffSib. 

y^^(SlQs(r^i^ijf^uj(o(S5rs!JilLJb(ouirpnS\  Quip^l  (srarjfSLJb  ^arjuth 

61®. 

(Blsssrfa(g  jS^T2ssrf  ^lu^A)  e.^^  LLpQ(tif  Q^eSstssuL  ^oTGDiDuSm^ 
euiSSSTfaS  lurruboS  Qi^msea  (oTGst(SST  eufi^jS^p*  (S^^p  ^'^ 

S6mfEI(g  QsfTfBGDS  LDElGDS  UtEJS !    ST^  QiSfT  (oSVfT^  jS  ^SSTUuCofl  ? 

CTflSi. 

ST^ssr^  Q^^ssr^fi  Q^uLfp^  Q^jif(SD^  unr^ub  ^lu^Qeu !  »^^ 

CTCT. 

i^iu^eo^eu^fXfmiossr  ^^^  ijbpQ(tjfi  &^<5ifiGS)LD  ^(sSfros^LnQp 


For  evermore  Thine  own  I    So  let  me  ceaseless  praise,  295 

Thro*  every  world  returning  ever  come ;  my  King,  that  I  may  worship  Thee  I 

LXXV. 

Tliou  Axt  wtHm  aotiuilltij. 

Thee  worship  both  the  earth  and  heaven,  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  fourfold 

mystic  scroll: 
They  yearning  pine  for  Thee.     For  they  who  gain  Thee  know  naught  true 
exists  but  Thee. 

Ah  I  since  we  vow  to  quit  Thy  service  never,  come  299 

And  grantThy  grace,Thou  Partner  of  the  lovely  Queen  I  Pausingwhy  ponderso? 

LXXVI. 

K«  truiSMnds  thoufflit  and  speeoli. 

When  pondering  Thee  the  thought  goes  forth,  to  reach  the  bound  desired  by 

fitting  word 
Is  not  a  whit  attainable;  nor  are  these  things  one  hears  through  forms  of  speech. 

Thee,  Who  art  all  the  world,  the  senses  five  know  not. 
How  GAIN  the  Father's  Foot  that  rests  in  all  that  is  and  every  sphere  beyond  ?  304 

LXXVII. 
Pitj  m^l 
To  me,  a  guileful  soul,  who  thought  to  gain  Thee,  Lord,  salvation  save  by  Thee 
Is  none.     No  other  Being  truly  is,  save  Thee  I    Lest  pining  sorrow  come, 


2(^7.  The  personified  Vedas,  often  represented  as  sages  worshipping  in  <pivan*s  court. 


JPj*  ffj^auD.    ®.  75 

GDU^eo  c=^eu  Q^Qsr^  urrjp  str^^  am^  ;  uie^Qiupi'* 

FT'S'  (oGSr\  ^  ^SV(SV  ^(SV2S0^  ^lEI^LD  ^iB^LDj  OTOTLj^a) 

SjiGS)^  Q^iuGS)^  Qs&T<sSi  euiri(^i'  &ffl6V  ^u^Lf  ev^dseairA) 
QeufiGSi^  iutgSI  (ipjb^  CSev^  ctsvt  &^eir€fnh  QeueirS  e&essru^Qeo^^ 

^Q^uLf  Qp^&=  eu^^  QiSST^bssi  ^(ssst®  Q^neAn—jSoTssr^iTLL 
sQ^uLf  ldlJB  6umui£t  ®^Qp  fssrAs  eo^^  Qu^s^ll^ 

In  mercy  to  my  sin,  my  soul  vouchsafe  to  guard. 
'Tis  pitying  grace  like  this  alone,  Ruler  Superne  !  Thy  glory  doth  beseem.  308 

LXXVIII. 

My  sovl  cllnfffl  to  ThM. 

*  Ruler  Superne,  there's  none  but  Thee,  or  here  or  there,'  and  thus  I  ever  spake, 

Fool  though  I  was,  there  was  no  difference  I  Our  Lord :  Thou  Spotless  One, 

Who  didst 

Make  me,  an  outcast  wretch,  Thine  own,  my  Teacher  Thou. 
The  THOUGHT,  that  other  god  exists  than  Thee  the  One,  my  mind  shall  never 
think!  312 

LXXIX. 
Old  dijB  of  ignoranoo. 
By  thought,  by  deed,  by  hearing,  or  by  speech,  or  by  these  wretched  senses  five, 
I  failed  in  days  of  old  Thy  truth  to  reach ; — I,  low  and  foolish  one. 

I  passed  not  through  the  fire,  my  heart  burst  not  with  shame. 
To  Thee,  O  Father,  even  yet  may  I  attain  I   May  I  yet  dwell  with  Thee  I    316 

LXXX. 

•traago  comniand :  '  Sanj  yot  bolowt' 

Me  iron-hearted  and  deceitful  one.  Thine  own  Thou  mad'st;   Thy  Foot's 

sweet  bliss 
Filled  me  with  joy;  with  me  Thou  didst  commingling  join.    The  fire  was 
there,  and  I 

309.  Comp.  XXXV.  3,  7.  315.  A»  the  othcn  did.    Sec  legend. 


76  ^ijQjir  tf  sii). 

QjSQ^uLfLb  e^isiauf^  lu  (TSUI Lb  ^eifrif.^  (SJ^fi  ^ssstl^  ^fftS^^u^ 

[Metre:  s^a^huj^^mp.    Lines  with  •  are  irr^^ular,  hAving  six  or  seven  feet] 


Was  there :  that  was  which  was!  Though  this  was  so  that  day,    319 
There  was  in  Thee  desire  for  me,  in  me  for  Thee; — what  ignorance  was  mine? 

Decad  IX. 
ECSTASY. 

LXXXl. 

ValMbood  liiiffmrs  y^t. 

'  The  seed  of  lies  is  not  destroyed ;' — so  saying,  Thou  hast  placed  me  here  I— 

All  those  that  were  to  Thy  desire  have  come,  and  reached  Thy  sacred  Foot! — 

In  depths  of  fear  I  sink.    O  God,  Who  didst  in  Arur  ask  for  alms. 

What  shall  I  do  ?    Speak  Thou  to  me  I  334 

Lxxxn. 

tt«Bi|rBfttlOAi 

Thou  spak'st  to  me,  amid  Thy  saints  with  sacred  ash  I  was  besmeared ; 
By  men  on  earth  as  Thy  poor  slave  I've  been  abused;  henceforth,  if  what 
I  suffer  pleases  not,  'tis  what  my  soul  desires,  because  I  am 

Thy  SLAVE,  whom  Thou  didst  make  Thine  own  !  328 


319.  The  saints  passed  throngh  the  fire  to  ^ivan's  paradise  (3i5)»  The  sage  was  there,  desiring, 
but  not  permitted,  so  to  pass.  Yet  ^ivan  loved  him  !  Strange  command  :  *  Tarry  yet  below.'  See 
legend.  321.  Life  is  a  discipline ;  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  to  distinguish  the  true  and  real  firom 
the  false  and  unreal.        323.  See  Sunthara  Miittti*s  legend. 


^^ufXoUJGsr  ^GoQeveSr  Q^ifrevQeofr?  ^im  ^^ssr  lUfriLQ^rr^ 
if&vQ^  (rev  QevfT? 

^Q^u^Q&'iT  &.L^6Vijb  ^jp^As  LLinlXoLjssr ;  ermsefr  ^ai(?^/r<£/rl 
si^QiUGsr  i^aj2s6Ti  sessr^ii  sfT^nth  c^^  sirQessrCScsr. 


^9. 


u^aCoGsrirCojSfriS  ^^GSitJunea uia^ir  I  u^GDpFppnSujfr u^GSipQiuiQeisf  I 


ffk^O 


LXXXIII. 
Y«t  Z  know  not  why  Z'm  Uft. 

And  am  I  not  Thy  slave  ?  and  didst  Thou  not  make  me  Thine  own,  I  pray  ? 
All  those  Thy  servants  have  approached  Thy  Foot ;  this  body  full  of  sin 
I  may  not  quit,  and  see  Thy  face,— Thou  Lord  of  ^iva-worldl — I  fear. 

And  SEE  NOT  HOW  TO  GAIN  THE  SIGHT  !  33a 

LXXXIV. 
Ttfl  mo  tlM  hliidruLoo  ^  my  Instant  firoodom. 
I  SEE  NOT  HOW  Thy  sight  to  gain;— though  Thee  that  day  I  saw!  Speak  Thou, 
In  music  say  what  'tis  that  weighs  my  spirit  down, — O  Light  Superne  ! 
Male,  Female,  rare  Ambrosia,  Sire  I    I  die,  a  dog,  of  power  bereft, — 

By  what  may  I  rise  up,  my  Lord  ?  336 

LXXXV. 

FolMnoM  koops  mo  out  I 
Thou  Partner  of  the  fawn-eyed  Queen ; — Thou  Word,  whose  end  the  Word 

knows  not; — 
Ambrosia  sweet,  to  thought  unknown ;  King,  faults  of  wretched  me  Thou  bear'st 
I  babbling  tell  my  woes.   Thy  saints  have  reached  the  city  blest.   Outside 

I  and  my  falseness  wander  here  I  340 


335.  See  III.  134,  135. 


78  ^[^GUIT  iFSll). 

LfpCaLcXSurTjifCS^ITLD  QuiTtUILILCi  lUfT^I^  QublU  ^(^Lf 

QupQeu  gu^Qgv^  ^sixsvi  eusArsmLD  QujbCoparujfr^ 
•^pQeu  jS^^sstd"  (o&'ifjBfi  ^u^iuifA  LapQQjf^poSiujfr^nrif; 
* SpQeu  QiFiLi^  eui^Guj^  SeuQissrl  jS^Qy^  Qa^A^^nCorjl  **»^ 

^asmu^  ^(SS)L.iuiTiLj  ^u^Qiup  (^<^(tjf  GifiSsssr  ^sirL/ ; 
*(ourr!Trr  e^svsih  ufism ^is^iuni\  i-ipQix^  Quip(Sjs<ssnui(Af\ 

^(ipQaS  QsB^UIfSO  ^^UfTLD  LLGSTLDmU  ^Lp6k)(oa=  IT^ fi 

QLc(Lp(Ss  ^esr^A  lS^^it  Qui^^t  sLp(SVs<5ia<Bl 


LXXXVI. 
But  O,  Xhm  pity  of  it. 

Outside  we  go,  falseness  and  1 1 — True  love  to  gain  I've  lost  the  power. 
This  is  my  gain  I   Thy  saints  to  Thee  who  utterly  are  joined  now, 
Kqow  nothing  else  but  Thee ;  in  acts  all  glorious  on  their  way  they  go ! 

O  (^ivan,  they  have  reached  Thy  Foot  !  344 

LXXXVII. 
FrUumI 

0  Master,  give  Thy  slave  to  love  Thy  Foot  ;  Thy  servants  now  have  gained 
The  world  from  which  they  come  not  back ;  outside  I  have  remained,  I've  tried 
'To  crown  the  village  cow,  and  so  have  crowned  the  blind !'     From  love,  of 

Thy  twain  Feet 

Estranged,  a  slave  I  'wildered  weep  !  348 

LXXXVIII. 
Z  am  unworthy  to  be  nximbered  witli  Thy  saints. 

1  WEEP  I    With  loving  mind  towards  Thee,  like  wax  before  the  fire  were  they. 
Thy  gleaming,  golden,  jewelled  Foot  have  they  beheld,  and  worshipping 
Have  followed  Thee;  not  following  on  with  them,  in  vain  have  I  been  born! 

Wherewith  shall  I  before  Thee  bow?  35^ 


347,  I  cannot  find  a  cine.     It  means  :  *  I  have  striven  in  vain.' 


U(sssf)eu!rit  i^^sffi^ir^  ^Q^fSiBu  UGDifiiu  ^i^iuiTifi(^^ 

ujitCdGst  QumuQiueirQesr^&riJD  Qumu,  ersir  ^(SSTi-iLJbQumijf 
«-^@)a^  <a9&ar(?<usir  ^Q^^frA)  ^^^ssru  QupeofQiL. 

inrtQesrl  ^Q^miiu  ^ifJSiu^  ^"Bssreuji  JoM^  ^^P*  '^^ 

[Metre :  v««r  9/ a  mifi  Omt^.**  jyx|.  .^fi^/v  ^(S^fifb.  Formula  :-iflr|-«0|-iBr|-«0.  This  popular  and 
pleasing  Tamil  metre  is  esseDtially  trochaic  tetrameter  cataUcHc*  It  has  eight  lines,  of  which  one, 
three,  five,  seven  are  under  one  rhyme  (<r^«D«).  The  alternate  lines  have  the  assonance  (CioraRr). 
See  Grammar.  Each  of  the  eight  lines  has  a  caesura  after  the  fifth  syllable.  The  first  half  of 
each  line  is  thus  a  true  trochaic  penthemimer.  But  resolutions  of  -  into  o  u  are  not  infrequent. 
Trochee  becomes  tribach.     The  scheme  is  thus  :    wbw-^w-^|wu-tw-^.] 

eufi^  (Lpjb^^^  u^svirQaifT  L^fTsir^iSsssr 


LXXXIX. 
At  Ummt,  tak«  my  sin  awaj. 
In  grace  Thou  hast  put  far  all  ills  of  those  that  bowed ;  on  ancient  saints 
Thou  didst  bestow  Thy  Foot  adorned  !    If  that's  too  great  for  me,  my  guilt 
( Who'm  like  a  tough  bambu)  destroy ;  come  swiftly,  give  Thy  healing  Foot ; 
Thou  only  True,  from  falsehood  free  !  356 

xc. 
Taaoli  me  Thj  way* 
AU  FALSE  am  I ;  false  is  my  heart ;  and  false  my  love ;  yet,  if  he  weep, 
May  not  Thy  sinful  servant  Thee,  Thou  Soul's  Ambrosial  sweetness,  gain  ? 
Lord  of  all  honied  gladness  pure,  in  grace  unto  Thy  servant  teach 

The  way  that  he  may  come  to  Thee !  360 

Decad  X. 
THE  OVERFLOW  OF   RAPTURE. 

XCL 
Tha  tnia  onaa  blaat — ^bnt  Zl 
O  Flood  of  mighty  changeless  grace  I    They  came, 
who  gain'd  erewhile  the  gift  immutable 


8o  ^^Qift  9SCb. 

QeunS  evrruufiu  urfi^  QuppjB<AT 

QinuLLGSiLL  ^esTuA^jssr  QinuuiGDUi  QuysS^if. 

GOLL^  6VlEI(gJBp  dSOTTSSsf)  LUEISsQcST  ! 

eu^QfB  So9rLiLi699fl  Q^fremi-.  iSlmubipi 
€Si6s^  evfEi(gQu[rp  S(S&iGafu^  ^arpe^irsv 

Qlliu^  evfEJ(^  Qeueisi  ^ps)i  QiDCsFtiurrtu^ 

QLnuthGS)i£t  ^e&ruAi^<ssr  QimuiheiDLc  QubGiS^i. 

Of  station  'neath  Thy  twain  flow'r-wreath^d  Feet. 

They,  loving  Thee  in  truth,  have  reached  the  True  ! 
Thee,  Endless  One,  benignly  manifest,— 

diffusing  light,— as  Man,  I  saw  Thee  come  I 
Yet  I,— a  dog,  of  heart  by  fate  unblest, — 

lie  at  the  gate,  ah  me !  in  low  estate.  364 

XCII. 
I>«Bj  m*  not  Thj  tzutli. 
O  Half  of  Her  with  eyes  of  glist'ning  jet, 

Thou  cam'st  and  mad'st  me  Thine,  with  tender  hand 
As  feeding  me  from  golden  cup, — since  when 

hard  of  access  I  deem  Thee  nevermore ; 
Thou  on  Whose  Body  gleam  the  ashes  white ! 

They,  loving  Thee  in  truth,  have  reach'd  the  True  ! 
But,  tell  me,  is  it  meet  that  Thou  should'st  go 

and  leave  me  here,  in  falsehood  thus  to  fall  ?  •  368 

XCIII. 
T»ko  'dMds'  awaj. 

Meetness  rd  none,— the  false  I  took  for  true; 

but  when  with  loving  glance  Thou  bad'st  me  come. 


m»€t^ 


ti^Sk 


^!$#  tf^siS).    @.  8i 

^ir^^  (SinGsBiUfTiul  ^Q^eaQ^iu  ^^TUQ^Ui 

^(S^^  ®  "^ ;  (?P  ^^P  ^^^ '  ^^  ^LbiSlrrfrm ! 
euLLU  Q(ssfGsr  oSfBssri  Si^^  ^sv^svCSiu ! 

<sa;Ssu  QiL^iSeisF  ^<s(^ijd  6Sd=GS)^  Qmiresst 

Qt^eirfssT jB^^^ifiP  imum  ^iS^iu. 
CTa;Ssu  ^a?SsuiS^  6S(r^8sssrj^tjDiSl!Tirssrl 

a®. 

LDGOpuSeO  FT'^Qp^  Q(nfL^IT^  ^>^^% 

Afflictions  ceased  I   Yet  now  deceit  seems  truth. 

I  have  not  died,  O  blooming  lotus  Foot ! 
Thou  with  Thy  loving  ones,— to  whom  Thy  grace 

was  given,  O  roseate  Form, — on  high 
Hast  gone,  and  left  me  here.     Lord,  hear  my  plaint : 

there  is  no  end  of  deeds  for  worthless  me  !  37 » 

xciv. 
Vo  limit  to  Thy  powtr. 
There  was  no  love  in  me  towards  Thy  Foot, 

O  Half  of  Her  with  beauteous  fragrant  locks ! 
By  magic  power  that  stones  to  mellow  fruit 

converts^  Thou  mad'st  me  lover  of  Thy  Feet. 
Our  Lord,  Thy  tender  love  no  limit  knows. 

Whatever  sways  me  now,  whatever  my  deed, 
Thou  can'st  even  yet  Thy  Foot  again  to  me 

display  and  save,  O  Spotless  Heavenly  One !  37^ 

xcv. 
My  oonrM  laid  out  1)j  Thoo. 

Thou  Whom  the  lords  of  heaven  themselves  know  not ! 
Thy  source  and  end  the  Vedas  cannot  trace  I 

G 


8a  ^gGuirffsd). 

Lj2sk>aj  (D(ssrdssnLiLD  (SsrruS^eufruSeQeo 

asCT. 
e^GDU.iu  jb^^Qgst^  (oUfTflnS  1  jB^^STeo^p 

Thou  Whom  in  every  land  men  fail  to  know ! 

As  Thou  hast  sweetly  made  me  Thine,  hast  called 
I  This  flesh  to  dance  on  stage  of  earth, — I 

me  to  enjoy  Thyself  with  melting  soul, — 
In  mystic  drama,  too,  hast  caused  to  move, — 

pining  on  earth,  Thou  Lord  of  magic  power !  380 

xcvi. 
'  Z  am  niiiMv  waiw  m»  I ' 
Without  a  seed,  the  fruit  Thou  causest  spring ; 

th'  entire  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  therein 
Thou  didst  ordain,  and  wilt  destroy  I   Me  too, 

deceitful,  mean,  within  Thy  temple  gates 
Thou  fill'd'st  with  frenzy ;  mad'st  to  join  the  band 

of  Thy  great  loving  ones  I  Ev'n  should  the  tree 
They  plant  yield  poison,  men  destroy  it  not ; — 

and  thus  am  I,  my  Owner  and  my  Lord  !  384 

xcvii. 

D«TOtloa. 
Owner  and  Lord,  all  hail !   Besides  Thyself 
support  to  cling  to  hath  Thy  servant  aught  ? 


^I5#«^ft&.    @.  83 

flihu  rriruurTj  (SurrpnSl  luirB^^LD 

^fi^LL  ^uS^iu^  (ourrjbjj^l  ^uuQ^.  m^j/t^t 

esTflffi  (Sesrl  ^s  QjB^  ^ea  ^ef^Q^^ 
^iliu  (oGsrl  e_69r<£  (^lu  ^(ssruffiev 

^ifiuj  ^lu  eJBssru  uQ^sjS^pCo^iTit 
^uuQesrl  ai^tur  (Lpi^iu  (o(Ssr\  ^&ssr 

^ea  (o<sst\  Qfiir(ipLD  uirenif  (sriuui^GsFiA) 
(3Si€ULJu  QgstI  er^bssr  GSieuuu  Q^fr^  Q^ir^svuu^ 

I  serve  Thee,  hail !   Transcendent  Being,  Lord 

of  those  in  heavenly  courts  who  dwell,  all  hail ! 
Lowest  of  all  have  I  become,  all  hail ! 

Giver  to  me  of  every  grace,  all  hail ! 
Thou  Who  didst  make  me  Thine  own  servant,  hail ! 

the  First  Thou  art,  and  Last,  my  Father,  hail !  388 

XCVIII. 
Bamast  app«aL 
My  Father  !  unto  me  Ambrosia  Thou  ! 

O  Blest  Supreme !   Thou  art  to  honey  like 
That  flows  abundant,  thrills  the  soul  with  bliss  I 

Thy  loving  ones  enjoy  Thee  as  their  own  I 
Helper  Thou  art !  with  glistening  glory  crowned, 

in  weary  anguish  of  Thy  worshippers. 
O  Treasure  I  tell  me,  wilt  Thou  leave  me  here, 

in  this  poor  world  to  pine  away,  our  King  ?  39a 

XCIX. 
OOBfttl 

O  King,  our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me  I 
Who  art  before  the  four-faced  One  and  Mai, 

G  a 


84  ^  i;  QJ  IT  ff  ft  d). 

Quiu6S  Lppm(5ssr  ^Gsr  umu  ^^siS^so 

ufreu  pfT&'l  jS^St  ^t<kot  ufrtJoeu. 

soo. 

^frQjS^6sifip  (ourr^jsrruSCSssrm 

aJS  jSiQasdssnlif  QuirpjiSl  QufriuQiu^rfLD 


And  all  the  gods.    Our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  .me ! 

After  the  day  wheil  all  things  have  their  end 
Thou  art  I   Our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me ! 

I  at  Thy  jeweird  Feet  would  utter  praise 
With  loving  tongue  I  Our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me ! 

that  I,  Sin's-slayer,  may  Thy  glories  sing  !  39* 

c. 
Aonginir  dMdv** 
Thy  praise  to  sing  I  long,  all  hail  I  Thee  sing ! 

while  all  my  being  sinks  and  melts  in  love. 
I  long  to  dance,  all  hail !  in  Thy  blest  courts, 

before  Thy  flow'ry  dancing  Foot  I  A  dog, — 
I  long  to  join,  all  hail  I   Remove  me  from 

this  nest  of  worms,  all  hail  I    The  false  I  long 
To  leave,  all  hail  I   Grant  me  Thy  home,  all  hail  I 

Hail,  Thou  who  art  to  Thy  true  servants  true  !  400 


399.  The  body.  400.  The  song  begins  with  CMr. 
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•FORSAKE    ME    NOT.' 

HYMN  VI. 

This  title,  which  forms  the  burthen  of  the  poem,  is  given  to  one  of  the  Sage*s  most  interesting 
compositions.  It  consists  of  fifty  quatrains,  constructed  in  a  beautiful  metre  (see  my  Second  Grammar, 
f  19a),  which  is  in  fact  epichoriambic  (as  is  explained  in  the  notes  to  the  Tamil  text). 

It  is  called  an  Anth&thi  poem.  This  means  that  it  is  anaphoretic,  the  last  word  of  a  verse  being 
repeated  in  the  b^[inning  of  each  following  verse,  and  very  often  striking  its  key-note.  (Hymn  V 
is  the  same.)  This  has  a  beautiful  e£fect  in  Tamil,  but  the  difference  of  idiom  often  forbids  the 
translator  to  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  English. 

The  poem  throughout  is  a  genuine  human  cry  for  Divine  help  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  struggle, 
and  is  full  of  the  most  vivid  emotion.  It  was  composed,  according  to  tradition,  immediately  after 
the  wonderful  cento  that  forms  the  fifth  poem,  and  gives  expression  to  the  youthful  devotee's  feelings 
after  his  guru  had  finally  departed,  and  the  company  of  the  999  (?)  saints  who  attended  him  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  fire.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  round  the  Qivan  shrines  in  the  Pan^iyan 
kingdom,  and  first  of  all  to  have  spent  some  considerable  time  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tiru-Uttara-ko9a- 
maAgai,  which  was  at  one  time  a  Pan^iyan  capital,  situate  eight  miles  south-west  of  Ramnad,  where 
the  rains  of  an  important  Qivan  shrine  are  yet  to  be  seen.  There  he  suffered  from  the  reaction 
naturally  consequent  upon  the  excitement  produced  by  the  wonderful  events  of  the  preceding  months. 
He  had  been  till  now  the  petted,  highly  gifted  favourite  and  prime  minister  of  the  Pan<^iyan  king, 
living  in  the  midst  of  pomp  and  luxury,  invested  with  almost  absolute  power ;  and  was  still  in  his 
early  manhood.  He  finds  himself  at  once  a  Qaiva  mendicant,  who  has  renounced  everything, 
subsists  on  alms,  and  must  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  solitary  meditation. 

Meanwhile  the  dxcumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed,  the  lives  of  his  companions,  the 
whole  environment  of  the  temple,  are  not  favourable  to  pure  and  high  devotion.  The  lofty  ideal  is 
not  realized  here.  Then,  as  now,  the  influences  surrounding  and  emanating  from  the  shrine  itself 
were  in  many  ways  deteriorating.  From  the  evidence  of  these  verses,  we  conclude  that  there  were 
two  things  from  which  he  suffered.  One  of  these  was  the  allurements  of  the  female  attendants,  who 
in  bands  pertained  to  the  temple.  We  have  noticed  this  elsewhere.  Hindu  commentators  will  often 
find  mystic  meanings,  which  are  harmless, — if  unfounded.  Again  and  again  in  this  and  other  poems  he 
deplores  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  led  to  violate  his  vow.  The  other  difficulty,  often  referred  to, 
was  the  way  in  which  mere  ceremonial  acts  had  to  be  performed,  affording  no  relief  to  his  conscience. 
He  thus  fell  into  a  desponding  and  well-nigh  despairing  state  of  mind,  and  sent  forth  this  cry,  like 
that  heard  in  the  Psalter,  and  reiterated  by  the  greatest  Being  that  ever  trod  the  pathway  of  this 
human  life.  Few  things  in  literature  have  such  a  genuine  ring  as  some  of  the  verses  in  which  the 
young  noble  bewails  his  apparent  desertion  by  his  Master.  Yet  he  never  quite  lost  his  confidence 
and  love ;  and  afterwards,  as  many  of  the  lyrics  show,  exchanged  for  the  *  spirit  of  heaviness  the 
garment  of  praise.' 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  be  found  who  will  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  Sage.  It  may 
be  noticed,  though  it  is  in  connection  with  the  Tamil  text  that  the  matter  must  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed, that  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  it  seems  to  me,  between  the  style  of  the  first  twenty  stanzas, 
(where  indeed  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  poem  originally  ended,)  and  those  that  follow.  Notably 
in  verses  a  1-50  there  is  only  one  reference  to  Uttara-koya-mangai,  which  dty  in  verses  1-20  is  a  part 
of  the  perpetual  refirain.   These  later  verses,  too,  are  more  ingenious  and  subtle,  and  are  more  full  of 
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poetic  fancies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  may  seem  to  be  even  more  beautifnl  than  those  that  are  the 
nndoubted  composition  of  the  Sage.  Their  language,  rhythm,  and  manner  seem  to  me,  however,  to 
be  different.  Bat  I  readily  acknowledge  the  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  all  merely  snbjective 
criticism,  especially  by  a  foreigner.  Yet  the  exceedingly  nncritical  way  in  which  these  texts  have 
been  hitherto  handled  necessitates  and  justifies  the  attempt. 

The  writer  did  a  great  part  of  these  translations  at  beautiful  Lngano,  not  nnfireqnently  relieving 
the  toil  by  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angioli,  before  the 
marvellous  frescoes  of  Bernardino  Lnini;  and  could  not  help  wishing  ofttimes  that  the  Tamil 
Sage  and  Seeker  after  God  could  have  stood  there,  or  haply  knelt  by  his  side.  Could  Manikka- 
Va9agar  have  traced  that  history  of  the  Great  Master,  of  His  passage  from  Gethsemane  to  the  glory 
of  His  heavenly  dwelling-place,  how  would  he  have  been  affected  ?  One  wonders !  It  may  be  that 
he,  and  the  weaver  of  Mailapur,  and  the  wandering  sages  of  the  Nala^iyar,  and  others  whose  l^ends 
we  recall,  have  since,  freed  from  the  flesh,  visited  that  spot  Certainly  they  know  those  histories 
now  !  Shall  we  not  in  regard  to  our  poet-sage,  wherever  his  ashes  are  scattered,  say  hopefully  and 
tenderly,  RtquiesctU  in  pact  ? 

[Metre :  mtljJkKMmtijkfiti^p,'] 

6»G5ii^iueu  Qesr^BssrA  ^sq^SssstuS  ^jb^ev/if  ^iremQ  QAit^l^^ 

^GSiL^iueu  (?69rl  ^€aifiQ^m^  (Stld  t3.a^ex^^  ct^Ssst^  ^friaSi 
OsfTerrCoGfrl  ^ 

a. 

eumu 
6S sir Qeae&r  f>ifiaj6i^ia  seSiaQQstfsssr  L-^^sssn-Joi^i  sfFnemCoLL?    ^ 


Me,  meanest  one,  in  mercy  mingling  Thou  didst  make  Thine  own, — 
Lord  of  the  Bull  I   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  1   O  Thou  Who  wear'st 
Garb  of  fierce  tiger's  skin  1   Abiding  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  I 
Thou  of  the  braided  lock  I   I  fainting  sink.    Our  Lord,  uphold  Thou  me  I 

II. 
The  crimson  lips  of  maidens  fair,  in  ripeness  of  their  charms, 
I  press  no  more ;  yet,  lo  I  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  ;  though  in, 
Not  out  Thy  worthy  service,  Uttara-k69A-mangai's  King, 
I  am  I   Thou  mad'st  false  me  Thine  own,  why  dost  Thou  leave  me  now  ? 


I.  The  word  Ka4aiyavan  («: meanest  one)  begins  and  ends  the  poem.        3.  Uttara-ko9a>maAgai, 
r  Introduction.    Tiger's  skin,  see  Koyil  Pur.  II.  33.  Note  VI,        5.  This  had  to  be  toned  down. 


eufTif&^j^ y^G!sr(Lp2sv ajiT€rruiB6s\  ^^2ssr  eueaifuueuCoGsrl        «a. 

Q^etftSaTpQurreST^LSm^ih^^GsrCS^irpp^Q^Q^  s» 

®. 
Q&'ifiSidsrp  ^ui-l(S  (sSiLu^eQp  QesrQu^tfi^  tutrfflpu^^eir 
eiS(ipS€srp  ^m^bssi  oSQ^^  sessr  L^mUy  QeujjS  gutoj  ^^mrreo 

euifijB^^  jSssr  ^05  eyr/r/f  ^y^^mLL^  uw^^^issrCScsr  I  &^ 

Or. 

Q€ujfi^Q^2ssr  jieiSiL  ufJS^^  s&h  i^mu^  eiSifesr  vS(AiQ(tif(^ 

III. 
A  tree  on  river  bank  of  dark-eyed  maiden's  senses  five 
I  rooted  stand  I   Lo,  me  Thou  hast  forsaken  ;  Thou  who  dwell'st 
In  Anir's  shrine  renowned ;  O  Uttara-k69a-mangai*s  King  ! 
Half  of  her  form,  the  beauteous  one !  Thou  fosterer  of  my  life !  la 

IV. 

Thou  took'st  me  in  Thy  gracious  fostering  hand ;  and  then,  withdrawn, 

Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  me  lost  here ;  Thou  Whose  lofty  crown 

Bears  the  pale  crescent  moon,  O  Uttara-k59A-mangai's  King  I 

Thou  radiant  Beam  as  lightning  seen  'mid  sheen  of  glistening  gold  !  16 

V. 

Like  moth  in  glistening  flame,  to  those  of  gentle  speech,  long  time 

I  fall  a  prey !   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !    In  Thy  flower-crown 

Sweet  bees  sip  fragrant  honey ;  Utt'ra-k69a-mangai's  King  1 

Since  with  ambrosia  of  Thy  grace  to  feed  me  I  refused  I  ao 

VI. 

Through  ignorance  I  have  Thy  grace  refused  ;  and  Thou,  my  Gem, 
Hast  loathed  me  I   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !    My  throng  of  'deeds ' 


9.  Comp.  Kurrali  11 01.  11.  Ariir,  ice  Periya  Pnra^am  L  la.  Not  literal. 
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0ID LD uj eu  Q<ssr\  wGsr^iD^e^is^uCoSfra'ij^miGSisAiaQ^l 
Q&=iuujeu  QgstI  Qeu  Qssrl  Q^  (Siu^ueujs  ^iuueuQ^srl  a-j>i 

Ffi  iS  mp  ^^Qa=!TL^&=  &=L6<siS^ssr  (Siu2ssr  ^Q^fi2sv(Siu  1         mA. 

&. 

Qu!r(T^^2sv  ^e^2sk)  Qeusveufsv^  (^jb^u  QurreQueuQesrl        »» 

Suppress,  and  make  me  Thine, — O  Uttara-k69A-mangai's  King  ! 

Will  not  the  great-soul'd  bear,  though  little  curs  are  false  ?  24 

VII. 

False  me  Thou  mad'st  Thine  own,  as  though  some  worth  I  had ;  didst  mend 
Me,  O  Thou  True !  Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  I   Thy  throat  is  black 
With  swallow'd  poison  I   Stately  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's  King! 

0  roseate  One,  ^ivan,  who  putt'st  away  my  mortal  pains  I  28 

Vlll. 

What  is  Thy  way  of  glorious  grace  that  puts  away  my  sin  ? 

1  ask  with  awe ;  Thou'st  left  me, — Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  ; 
Before  whose  jubilant  Bull  flower-crown'd  foes  fearing  fled  ! 

The  senses  'five '  and  fear  in  ways  diverse  draw  guilty  me  I  32 

IX. 

Like  ant  on  firebrand  lit  at  diverse  ends,  sever'd  from  Thee, 

Distraught,  Lo  I  me  Thou  hast  forsaken,  Thou  the  only  Lord 

Of  the  vast  triple  world,  strong  Uttara-k59a-mangai's  King! 

Whose  bright  right  hand  uplifts  the  warrior's  triple-headed  spear  I  36 


34.  See  v.  263.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression.      27.  See  note  to  XII, 
verse  8.        31.  See  Mair,  vol.  iv.  p.  190.   The  mere  roar  of  the  bull  destroyed  some  of  the  Asaras. 


jE^^eib  oSeSm  eufuuih.     ah.  89 

so. 

^  eQ  jB  ^  p  yf^LoQurrifiso  sl^^j  Qsit^ldiei  (SSisHrrQ^ ! 

ss. 

^jv  u  lL  Ql^  g^syf?  «tl1®u)  Quigst  QuyssFI  Q/sCBj/B^iSD^sBQuj !        *»*» 

as.. 
Q^®;^^65)ds!^,(^69r8s9re^LlQd?T6fr6yr(u/r69r 

arin. 
SLjsQ^^  ^^lujsiS  e^/6i(^69r  sQ^^sssri  eBL^eQ^  p^meaih 

X. 

I  gained  access  to  Thy  bright  Feet,  freed  from  this  mortal  frame  I 
Yet  me  who  pine,  Thou'st  left  ;  O  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  King, 
Around  Whose  beauteous  flowery  groves  the  swarms  of  beetles  hum  ; 
Thou  Who  with  bow  of  might  didst  burn  the  city  of  Thy  foes  1  40 

XI. 

My  FOES,  'the  five'  deceived  me;  from  Thy  jewelled  flower-like  Feet 

I  parted ;  Lo !  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I  Thou  honey  of 

My. sinful  soul !   O  Uttara-k59a-mangai's  King  I 

O  Worth,  Whose  golden  form  gleams  'neath  the  hallowed  ash  I;  44 

XII. 

0  Worthy  One,  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ;  by  senses  '  five  *  deceived, 

1  worthless  left  Thee  1   Uttara-k59a-mangai's  King  !  And  Thou 
Hast  left  me !   Thou  Whose  mighty  javelin  slays  Thy  trembling  foes ; 
Great  Sea  of  clear  Ambrosia  given  for  worthless  me  to  taste  I  48 

XIII. 

As  dog  laps  water  from  the  lake,  my  soul  Thy  mercy's  sea 

Quits  not ;  me  Thou'st  forsaken,  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  ; 

40.  Song  XIV.  41.  The  senses.  44.  He  is  fiery  red,  but  the  white  ashes  smeared  make 

the  glow  leas  oppressively  dazzling. 


go  ^5€Uff»ai}). 

a®. 
^GifleujB^  ioT^GSi^  iSlrrirml  ^m^ssr  ^(^(Ss>l-  ^^issruuQGsrl    »o 


Who  dost  as  in  a  home  abide  in  those  who  leave  Thee  not ; 

Wine  of  the  palm  I   Ambrosia  1  Gem  I   My  flood  of  bliss  I  5a 

XIV. 

Like  one  whose  tongue  amid  the  flood  is  parched  I  gain'd  Thy  grace, 

Yet  sorrow  springs;  me  Thou'st  forsaken;  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  King; 

Who  ever  dwellest  in  Thy  servants'  hearts  that  Thee  desire  I 

To  me  in  guile  immersed  grant  grace  1    My  joy  is  joyless  all  1  56 

XV. 

With  JOYOUS  I  thought  I  saw  Thy  Foot,  drew  near,  and  gained  Thy  grace ; 
Yet  am  not  free  I   me  Thou'st  forsaken,  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  King, 
Whose  flowery  jewell'd  Foot  is  Light  of  all  true  lights  that  gleam  1 
Father  accessible  1   Lord,  Who  didst  make  me  all  Thine  own  1  60 

XVI. 

I  wandered  weary,  none  to  say  '  Fear  not  1'    Like  lightning's  flash 

Behold,  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  1   Thou  Truth  beyond  compare ; 

Great  UTTARA-Kd^A-MA^rtAi's  King,  that  like  Thyself  abides ; 

Like  Mother  Thou,  like  Father  Thou,  my  soul's  most  precious  Wealth  I     64 


64.  See  LI.  36. 
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QuiTQ^Q&ffl  fiiBQuj^nmeSlL-  Qid  !  jSmLfsfp  ^fCpeuffH  QeuQ^CSefrl 
^^ssrsiSLLufJB^^Aeisn^inu;  QLiiiuii(SSiLniufTiTeiS(LpiB(^LD 

LD  (j^fi^esT  (oissr^  iSIp  GiSuiSlisssflu  ulLQ  U^i-fElS6Srifi(Sm  1  wa. 

sab. 


XVII. 

O  Wealth  !   Sole  Refuge  of  my  lonely  heart  I    By  those  who  spurn 

Thy  glories  fear'd  I  Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ;— O  Grace  by  eager  hearts 

And  true  enjoyed ;  Thou  King  of  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  shrine, 

With  fair  groves  girt  1    Darkness  and  light,  this  world  and  that,  Thou  art !    68 

XVIII. 

*  Be  with  me !    Govern,  use,  sell,  pledge  me :'  thus  I  cried, 

Yet  me,  erewhile  Thy  guest,  Thou  hast  forsaken,  Who  didst  drink 

The  poison  as  ambrosia ;  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  1 

Thou  healing  Balm  for  those  bowed  down  by  'changeful  birth's '  disease  I     ji 

XIX. 

Fire  of  Thy  'biding  grace  my  sins'  thick  springing  wood  burns  up. 
Vidahgan  1   Thou'st  forsaken  me  ;  O  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  ; 
Who  dost  destroy  the  root  of  human  'birth,'  and  make  me  Thine; 
The  hill-like  elephant  didst  flay,  and  fright  the  Vanji-BOUGH  I  76 


71.  See  XII,  verse  8.  74.  Vi^angan.    Epithet  of  Qivan  as  worshipped  in  Arur.    Periya 

ParSnam  I.         76.  NoTB  VI.  Vafiji,  a  delicate  creeping  flower  plant.    Epithet  of  Umai. 


92  ^ii)6uir»a&. 

ao. 

(Sfi^SSriLfLD  Urr^SVILffB  S^6St2sO  ILfUb^Qp  ^^GD^ILjLJb  gp^/^' 

esu^ssriLfixi  ^eiri^^ssr  nfiDeLQ^A  ^irjS^p  ^GAnes^ubujCoesr !  ^^ 

sessrosiLDUj  Qesrl  CTesrj^/^  (S^iufnu^  iSlpifA^nS  ^p^ffl^mh 
QusArGDu^iu  (o6sr\  Q^i^ss^ll  ^essios^wtu  (Sesr\  ^eQu  Qup 

XX. 

Like  climbing  plant  with  no  supporting  bough,  I  wavering  hung  I 
Lo,  Tender  One,  me  trembling  Thou'st  forsaken  ;  Thou  Who  dwell'st 
Where  heavenly  ones  come  not ;  strong  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  King  ; 
Thou  Who  art  Ether,  Earth,  and  Fire,  and  Wind,  and  watery  Flood  !  80 

XXI. 

Like  little  shrubs  where  elephants  contend,  by  senses  five 

I've  been  sore  vexed  ;  lo.  Thou,  my  Father,  hast  fx>rsaken  me  ! 

To  sinful  me  commingled  honey,  milk,  sweet  cane,  ambrosia. 

Light  of  my  soul, — thrilling  my  flesh  and  inmost  frame, — Thou  art  I  84 

XXII.  . 

The  Light  Thou  art :  the  White  One,  gleaming  bright,  with  sacred  ash 
Besmeared.     Lo !  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ;  Thou  to  Thy  servants  true 
Art  near ;  from  others  ever  distant ;  hard  to  know ; — 
The  Feminine,  the  ancient  Male,  the  neutral  One  art  Thou  I  88 


80.  See  V.  277.  88.   Purushas,  see  Muir,  vol.  iv.    Qiva-ilana-bodham,  Aph.  J.     Comp. 

V.  115. 
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QupinsB  0<»/rOTi®,  iSesiLpQuj  QuQ^iSS^^  ^Q^i(gih  ^^iSi^ 
Qeuppisf.  Qdbasi  gS®^^  ssktr  i^niu ;  e^Si^  Qeotr^  Qs(SiQeuGsr\ 

n^  p  puf.  Qiu^iSm^  Q^fSjB^  Qpm,  srGsrA(g€iT€freu(SGsr\       «a. 
^^TGiresr  (SeujBps  ^eoeoesr  Q^iuiifGioui  lupg^itp^ 

eLjfitiasi^u  (SufT^GS)6u  (Suj&,6ssrif  SkfppGuir  &,ihuif  ^^ihuif 


XXIII. 

The  form  Thou  gav'st  I  wore,  in  faults  abounding,  scant  of  love, 
Me,  worthless  slave.  Thou  hast  forsaken,  see  I    But,  if  Thou  leave, 
I  perish ;  none  but  Thee  upholds  Thy  slave ;  Source  of  my  being's  bliss ; 
This  clear  perception  hath  Thy  servant  gained.  Indwelling  Lord  I  9a 

XXIV. 

Things  true  abiding,  folly-stirred,  for  vanities  I  bum'd ; 

And  Thou*st  forsaken  me  ;  Thou  Who  as  robe  dost  wear  the  hide 

Of  fiery  mighty-handed  elephant  I — I  joys  of  sense 

Seeking  gain  not,  like  ants  that  noiseless  round  the  oil-jar  swarm.  96 

XXV. 

Like  worm  in  midst  of  ants,  by  senses  gnawed  and  troubled  sore, 

Me,  utterly  alone,  Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  ;  Thou  Whom  fiery  death  obeyed; 

Whose  fragrant  flowery  Foot  the  heavenly  ones  attain,  and  they 

Who  know;  O  Mighty  One,  Who  from  Thy  servants  partest  not !  100 


89.  Comp.  Pope's  Nala4iyar^  34,  p.  25.  96.  Ndliufiyar,  337. 


94  ^^Gdti  9&&. 

GUBk. 

QeuQ^j^iTGDLD  Qiudssr  6i9®j^,  sse&r  i^friu;  ^luesr  fSiEnsDsQufriaSf 
eu  Q^  j§  IT  LJb(SiGkf(5ifr  u^^sv&^^^v  (ofiirsssi^  eui^eiS^  QaiefrSsvri; 

(SQ5  J^  ^  ^^QuT^  iLfi^&^GDL^  euiGsri  Q^iQj^iLesSQiu  I  soi' 

aCT. 

L/6U69r<£  isf-(3Simui3is  iuiT^jB  ^Gts)s^^(a(oSfTif  QumujsQjBjiSiQs 
eiS6Viia(gS^(Sp2ssfQSi®^fSsiifrLJTiu;  eiSs&rj^}!  Lpgz&rggy  ^CTgi^a)/ra) 


XXVI. 

'  When  the  great  waters  fail,  the  little  fishes  faint ; '  so  reft  of  Thee 

I  quake.     Lo  1   Thou'st  forsaken  me  I   The  moon's  white  crescent  borne 

On  GahgSl's  wave,  like  little  skiff  on  mountain  stream, 

Is  hidden  in  Thy  braided  locks, — O  choicest  Gem  of  heaven  !  104 

XXVII. 

Choice  gems  they  wore,  those  softly  smiling  maids;  I  failed,  I  fell. 
Lo  !   Thou'st  forsaken  me  !— Thou  gav'st  me  place  'mid  Saints  who  wept, 
Their  beings  fill'd  with  rapturous  joys ;  in  grace  didst  make  me  Thine  I — 
Show  me  Thy  Feet,  even  yet  to  sense  revealed,  O  spotless  Gem  !  108 

XXVIII. 

While  SENSES  made  me  quake,  I  trembling  swerved  to  falsehood's  way. 
Lo  I   Thou'st  forsaken  me  I   While  heaven  and  earth  the  poison  feared 
From  out  the  mighty  sea.  Thou  madest  it  ambrosia ;  Home  of  grace  I 
Thy  servant  I,  O  Master,  stand  distraught;  sole  Worship  of  my  heart!       ii» 


105.  The  play  on  words  is  here  inimitable.    Comp.  Nala4i,  176;  Kurral,  965.       no,  in.  See 
XTI,  verse  8.  112.  Lit.  *  my  worshipful  Caste  '  or  *my  Brahman,'  see  Lex. 


QstreSfTGop 
^eofBseo  ^jB  fifrutGarr  (oidssB ^u  lit!  ^uiSi eoi^euQssrl 
LDeom^ea  ggjs  ^ipsripeo  eueir  pu9 rflpQuirQ^  Lnfi^pQeu.        ssj^ 

GiSi  ^^S^  (Seudssr  eiSQ^^  seiar  i^viu ;  Qeueifr  L.2sviB2sv^Sj:^ 

nws. 

iS&=GD^UJ  (oGSrl  fSL.p  ^{TILJ  !  ^L^JB  fifTefT  ^L-(b<Sffl(otU  !  SQl^ 


XXIX. 

Thyself  from  every  fetter  free,  Thou  freed'st  me  from  all  fault,  O  Sire, 
Whose  bow  victorious  is  the  mighty  mount  I    Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ! 
Thy  lotus-form  the  cassia's  gold  wreath  wears ;  O  matchless  One ! 
By  fivefold-evil  am  I  stirred  like  milk  by  churning  staff.  116 

XXX. 

The  senses'  fire  burns  fierce;  I'm  stirr'd  as  the  cool  curds  by  churning  staff. 
Lo  I  ME  Thou  hast  forsaken  1    Thou  Who  wear'st  chaplet  of  skulls 
And  clustering  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  long  entrails'  twine ;  and  dost  Thyself 
Adorn  with  ashes,  and  sweet  sandal-paste,  O  Essence  pure  !  120 

XXXI. 
Thou  art  witli  all— "but  bmI 
Pure  Essence  Multiform,  Who  art  cool  flood,  sky,  wind,  earth,  fire ; 
Thou  hast  forsaken  me  1   White,  black,  and  azure  art  Thou  seen  1 
Roseate  Thy  form  I   Thy  girdle  is  the  glistening  hooded  snake ! 
O  Warrior  Elephant,  with  dripping  brow  and  mighty  foot  I  124 


114.  Mount  Mem  was  ^ivan's  bow,  XIV.  i.  116.  Afalam,    This  is  threefold,  according  to 

the  QaiTft  system.  Bat  in  the  Catechism,  %\  48,  49,  two  are  added  :  4(«ar«ift,  Mfrioi,  iar«M«,  mm^^tiut, 
^rr^raf.    CiTa-Piraga9am,  I.  20  (p.  157 ;  Madras,  1872).  119.  This  refers  to  fivan's  form  as 

Bhairava.     Comp.  XII.     In  the  Ka9i  Khandam,  %%  31-  and  89.  121.  His  wondrous  transforma- 

tions, V.  57-^0,  377-280.  "* 


g6  f^Qtn  9&(ki. 

flUfn. 

usin^S^p  ^irpQunp  u^ssS^i^u  uesSQa^tuA  s^eStfiQ^^dssri 
QamsmQLJssi  ^p  ^iriul  dsSsir  lufnu^  dsSsrr uj[nu(g^(^jpu(Sul 

(§^(§jpLj  i^(^jS)jS^  Qpm^nSu  QuQ^djjp^^^(^fSiuiSieo 
GiSl^6iS^u(ou2ssrGiS®^jm6&ri—mLj;  eQosiu  ^Hp^GSuj 


XXXII. 

Mmmalitj  was  mj  bane. 
Those  WARRING  ELEPHANTS,  the  senses  five,  I  feared,— was  lost. 
Thou  hast  forsaken  me,— Thou,  hard  to  leave, — hard  to  attain, 
Save  by  Thy  worthy  saints,  bright  Gem  1   While  fierce  fire  raged. 
Poison,  hard  won  from  out  the  sea.  Thou  mad'st  Thy  food,  O  Azure-throat!  128 

XXXIII. 
Pardon  mj  wmjwardneral 
That  I  wished  to  do  I  did, — wine  of  Thy  grace  I  drank,— rejoiced;  — 
Then  swerved  I  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I    Thy  fragrant  flowery  Foot, 
As  in  the  days  of  old  Thou  gav'st,  command  and  bid  me  serve  I 
Take  me,  my  Father  I    O  remove  this  wayward  fond  desire  !  132 

xxxiv. 
Z  was  fioklo  and  Mlf-wiUttd. 
Stirred  by  no  strong  desire  I  did  my  will,  nor  clung  to  Thine  1 
And,  lo  I   Thou  hast  forsaken  me  1   When  wilt  Thou  yet  as  wine 
Of  joy  meet  me,  and  all  my  mind  with  fragrant  sweetness  fill. 
As  of  the  plantain  fruit, — Transcendent  Lord  of  Kailai's  hill  ?  136 


128.  See  XII,  verse  8. 


ffkfkA  eSdmearCiuit,     ah,  ^ 


^Q^ihuff  Qesriesieu^  ^esS^^tfiu !  iSlpeiS  gg  eutrdj  ^aeuih      skm 
QufTQ^ihQuQ^Uifrml  eSfbsinQiu^u^siih^^&uQuf{giLDL^pQ€u\ 

IRA. 

Qa4^£i)L^  Qeudssr  eS^^^  ^essr  ljjuj;  gSqsih  ^itjspeuth 


aw 


^esinQ^fi  wi^^GSijs  wem^^  ^q^uQutrp  ufiui^iuia^jrl 


XXXV. 

Z  am,  tlionffli  fknltj,  Tliiiie  I 

Transcendent  Lord,  with  Thine  own  ancient  saints,  me  faulty  one 
Thou  didst  desire  !    O  Aran,  yet  Lo  1  Thou'st  forsaken  me  1— 
Thou  didst  me  place  near  Thee, — like  the  hare-spots  thou  wear'st, — 

0  mighty  Warrior  'gainst  birth's  five-mouth'd  snake,  my  soul  would  shun  !    140 

XXXVI. 

Qnenoh  Muiiial  Htm. 
Like  flames  in  forest  glade  sense-fires  with  smoky  glare  burn  fierce  1 

1  burn  1   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  I   O  conquering  King  of  heaven. 
The  garlands  on  Whose  braided  lock  drip  honey,  while  the  bees 

Hum  soflly  'mid  Mandara  buds,  whence  fragrant  sweetness  breathes.  144 

XXXVII. 
Zs  th»v  BO  pltj? 

O  King,  to  me  poor  ignorant,  '  Fear  not  for  faults,'  Thou  didst 
Not  say,  but  hast  forsaken  me,  O  Thou  with  fragrance  crowned  1 
Spouse  of  the  sea-born  maid  with  sparkling  gems  and  jet-black  eyes  1 
Bhuyahgan  I  Golden  Foot  I  My  'deeds'  press  round  like  clustering  hills  I    148 


139.  See  Nala4i,  151, 176.  144.  See  XX.  7.  147.  See  note  to  VIII.  11,  12.    Qivan 

a  fishennan. 


lOO  ^  n^  €u  If  »ftib. 


Q^[rQ£l^Qs'ev€Ufr6tfr^Q^frQfiihuffipshLjLlj^®fQ^fr^  ! 


eSuf-pfSi  Qeo^bssf  eSiQ^^  sgAsf  i^froj;  sSIujjb  ^imseofSi^ 

n^esiip^Q^  (ojBfriSujit  Qsifmies^mu  ueoiuuip^  ^uSm^uuTiu 
wesiip^Q^  ^sArL-m^  (^GSsrtSeQy  ubfrssBu-eir^  Qpium^ujm^ 

UGSilfi^Qj^^LLITU  Um^  (oT^Qp  GST  pOS^peU  GST  UffiuiS^Quj !         sjf^ 


XLIV. 
TormmntmA  1>j  lust. 
Like  oil  was  I  poured  in  fierce  fire  of  glancing  dartlike  eyes, — 
Lo  1   Thou'st  forsaken  me  !  Whose  word  erst  joined  me  to  Thy  saints, 
Who  ever  worship  at  Thy  fragrant  flowery  Feet ;  my  Lord  1 
My  Master,  faulty  though  I  am,  forsake  me  not  1   Thee  will  I  sing.  176 

XLV. 
SpirltnAl  dMMTtiOB. 

I  sang  Thee  not,  nor  worshipped  Thee,  O  hidden  Gem, — nor  left  this  flesh. 
Lo  1  Thou'st  forsaken  me  I   All  wonderment  I  wept,  yet  sought  Thee  not, 
Nor, 'Where  is  Qivan,'  'Who  hath  seen  Him?'  did  I  haste  to  ask. 
I  lay  supine,  my  soul  no  raptures  knew ; — I  suffered  sore !  x8o 

XLVI. 
still  will  Z  mAov  tlie  mystariMi  of  Thy  nature. 
Like  fly  in  jack-fruit  caught,  I  fell  a  prey  to  fawn-eyed  maids  1 
Lo  1  Thou'st  forsaken  me  1     But  if  Thou  leave,  I'll  utter  loud  reproach  I 
ril  call  Thee  'Black-throat,'  'Who  ate  poison  from  the  sea,'  'The  Unqualified,' 
'The  man,'  'Crowned  with  the  waning  moon,"The  mighty  God  gone  wrong.*  184 

183.  Ganamili:  this  is  a  play  on  words:  gu/ram  ms' quality,''  The  sages  deny  quidities,  or 
attributes,  to  the  Supreme.  If  so,  He  is  destitute  of  all  power  or  fitness — unqualiJUd  for  anything. 
*  We  never  speak  of  the  qualities  or  modes  of  God;  and  the  reason  is  that  these  words  imply  change 
and  diversify,  like  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  one  species  from  another  of  the  same  genus ; 


jE^f(€OQS*dbr6tnri!iuib.     atr.  99 


XLI. 
Wm  Is  m«»  iB  tlklB  TUe  flMhly  prison  I 
In  the  hot  flood  of  lust  for  those  of  ruddy  lips,  like  crocodiles, — 
I  eager  plunged.     Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  me  1   This  body  foul, 
Ant-eaten, — I  endure  not ;   ^ivan,  list  to  my  complaint ! 
Thou  Bridegroom  of  the  beauteous  Bride ;  my  joyous  Goal  of  bliss !  164 

XLII. 
ChnuM  onM  given,  now  witlidrawn. 

Thou  gav'st  indeed  to  me  in  grace  to  gain  my  goal.  Thy  Feet ; — 

Yet  Thou'st  forsaken  me,  not  fated  to  shake  off  this  flesh ! 

The  moon  beheld  the  serpent  bright  in  skull-cave  hid,  and  feared  ; — 

Then  plunging  hid  his  swelling  crest  within  Thy  braided  lock,  O  King  I       168 

XLIII. 
Z  adoro  Thoo,  fhongli  fbrlom. 
O  King,  to  wretched  me,  who  know  not  any  path,  the  Light 
Of  joy  I  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  1 — Thou  the  true  Vedic  Lord 
To  me  didst  speak.  Who  passest  speech  I   To  steadfast  worshippers, 
Thou  art  the  First,  the  Last  too, — Thou  this  universal  Whole  I  172 

H  2 


»     •         ■    •    • 

.    •        ••    • 
•,•      •    •     • 


•  •  i<Si     ^QQiir^sii). 


^^^Q/d),  ttJ/resr  @_^Sbr  ^^^^ll^  ermiSlGSiipi  Qs^esiipfiga 
Qeu^g^  Qeu^ssr  gS®^^  messr  i^triu;  Q^iJb  ueueaQeupiSim 


Abusing  Thee  or  praising, — crushed  by  sin,  and  grieved  am  I ! 
Lo  1  Thou'st  forsaken  me,  Thou  Brightness  on  red  coral  hill ! 
Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ;  didst  fiery  poison  eat,  pitying  poor  souls. 
That  I  might  Thine  ambrosia  taste,— I,  meanest  one ! 


aoo.  The  construction  is  involved;  compare  line  i. 


^jl)€TlluiT60>€kl.      CT«  103 


9  tplf  Qi  ^ 

THE    MAIDENS'   SONG    OF    THE    DAWNING. 

HYMN   VII. 

The  mystic  *  Song  of  the  Maidens*  forms  a  pendant  to  the  '  Morning  Hymn'  (XX).  It  has  always 
been  attributed  to  Manikka-Va9agar  without  any  hesitation,  though  in  many  respects  it  is  certainly 
milike  most  of  his  other  lyrics.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  for  the  use  of  the  women  at  Aru^a- 
9alamy  among  whom  it  is,  and  was,  the  custom  to  celebrate  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  god  Qivan  and  the  goddess  ^atti  in  the  month  of  Margari,  which  corresponds  to  the 
second  half  of  December  and  the  fint  half  of  January.  At  that  time  the  females  of  the  city  of  all 
ages  for  ten  successive  days  rise  before  dawn,  and  perambulate  the  precincts,  arousing  their  com- 
panions from  house  to  house,  and  proceeding  to  bathe  (in  rigidly  decorous  manner)  in  the  sacred 
tank.  There  are  passages  in  this  poem  which  I  have  been  obliged  somewhat  to  veil,  and  modify, 
carefully  preservhig,  however,  the  full  and  exact  meaning  of  the  original,  as  I  conceive  it.  There  is, 
however,  connected  with  the  (^aiva  worship,  it  must  be  said,  a  series  of  rites  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  taniru^  and  sometimes  the  fokii  system.  No  doubt,  in  connection  with  this,  many 
unspeakable  abominations  have  been,  and  are  at  times  perpetrated ;  and  every  thoughtful  Hindu  is 
sincerely  anxious  that  all  trace  of  these  corruptions  should  be  swept  away.  In  all  nations  similar 
things  have  existed,  and  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  ancient  rites  of  a  similar 
character  that  have  been  enthusiastically  celebrated.  [Comp.  Grote,  I.  35,  219,  &c.]  From  such 
things  the  ^aiva  system  must  sever  itself  absolutely,  which  it  can  the  more  decidedly  do,  because 
they  have  no  real  root  in  the  ^aiva  Siddhanta  philosophy  itself. 

In  one  edition  of  these  poems  there  is  an  introduction  to  the '  Maidens*  Reveille,'  which  gives 
a  mystic  interpretation  to  a  large  portion  of  the  lyric.  According  to  this  author,  from  the  month  of 
A^i  to  the  month  of  Margari  (i.e.  from  July  15th  to  January  15th)  is  the  night  season ;  the  other  half 
of  the  3rear  being  the  daytime :  the  whole  year  forming  a  single  day  of  the  gods.  The  former  half  of 
the  year,  in  which  there  is  rain  with  black  clouds,  is  the  representative  of  the  secular  period  of  involu- 
tion or  destruction,  when  all  things  have  been  re-involved  in  the  triple  veils  of  darkness,  which 
period  precedes  that  of  the  re-creation,  or  evolution.  The  other  half  of  the  year  represents  the  period 
of  creation,  i.e.  the  time  during  which  the  phenomenal  universe  is  re-evolved  from  its  eternal  elements, 
as  the  sphere  of  the  activities  of  all  things  that  have  life.  The  month  of  Margari  is  then  the  symbol 
of  the  awaking  of  the  universe  from  its  slumber  of  involution.  It  is  the  dawp  of  the  new  creation, — 
of  secular  evolution.    [Note  XIII.] 

NOw  this  creation  is  the  work  of  ^^tti,  the  manifested  eqrigy  of  ^ivan : — his  wife,  who  is 
the  author,  not  of  life  indeed,  but  of  the  whole  phenomenal  system  in  which  and  by  which 
life  exerts  its  energies,  and  achieves  its  destinies,  ^ivan  Himself  can  come  into  no  personal  relation 
with  matter  and  its  veiling  delusions  and  darkness.  It  is,  therefore,  (^atti  that  accomplishes  the 
work ;  she  is  an  energy  of  activity,  of  knowledge,  and  of  desire ;  and  through  her  alone  the  Supreme 
evolves  all  things.  But  this  tantrU  system,  like  the  gnostic  systems  of  old,  does  not  permit  9Atti, 
as  the  Partner  of  the  Supreme,  to  accomplish  directly  the  work  of  evolution.  This  would  be  far  too 
simple  and  direct  for  Hindu  philosophy.    There  is  a  long  chain  of  feminine  manifestations  (aeons) 


104  ^  5  Qiir  <F  s  &. 

evolved  in  sticcessioD,  each  coming  into  a  relation  to  the  Snpreme  that  constitutes  a  distinct  stage  in 
the  process;  and  it  is  only  at  last  that  Brahma  and  Vishnn  are  evolved,  to  be  respectively  the 
fashioner  and  the  maintainer  of  the  cosmic  world.  The  writer  here  enumerates  nine  of  these  Qattis, 
amongst  whom  are  numbered  the  chief  fimiale  divinities  that,  under  various  names  and  epithets,  axe 
worshipped  or  propitiated  in  various  parts  of  India.  Among  them  is  the  dreaded  K&IL  No  doubt 
there  are  hints  of  all  this  in  this  poem,  but  its  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  is  the  only  one  known 
to  the  majority  of  those  that  use  it,  and  I  imagine  the  composer  himself  was  innocent  of  anything 
like  the  gnosticism  and  mysticism  that  his  interpreters  have  given  him  credit  for.  As  the  hymn 
stands  it  is  a  beautiful  composition,  but  in  some  parts  it  will  seem  to  be  somewhat  obscure.  I  have 
tried  to  give  a  version  that  shall  be  as  literal  as  possible,  but  only  the  Tamil  reader  can  fed  how 
great  a  poet  its  author  was ;  and  only  the  student  of  the  South-Indian  Qaiva  philosophy  can  expect 
to  enter  into  its  spirit 

[Metre :  Qm^knJktur^mit^  S^ppnSlmM  Q^^mM^Miur.    See  VIII  and  XVL] 


(o^!T^€iD(u  lUTihuiTUjS  (oSiKoL^iqih^  eunLi^i^ms^iff 
ubfrQ^l  eueaq^Qujit  eumQ^GiSQtuir  jS^Q^^fifT^7 

wffQ^eussT  euai^ipGomm  euay^^^iu  euiy^^Q^aeQQuirdj. 
gS^gutiuA  (?<£Ll£-^(?ii)y  GStLDLSeSluiLS  Qwiuu^wpfigi 

^Q^tJSPiijb  ^dsfrer^  St^fi^irer^  ^esr  Qeisf  e^mQesi 


SlM  templft-woraliip. 

[TA€  waifs  sing  at  the  dear."] 

The  Splendour  rare  and  great,  that  knows  nor  first  nor  end, 

we  sing ;  Thou  hear'st  the  song,  yet  still  sleep'st  on ; 
O  lady  of  the  large  bright  eye !  is  thine  ear  dull 

that  it  perceives  not  sound  of  praise  that  hails 
The  great  God's  cinctured  feet  ? — She  hears  the  strain  resound 

through  all  the  street,  yet  in  forgetful  sleep 
On  her  flower-couch  she  muttering  turns  1— 
See,  here  she  nothing  noting  lies  1   Why  thus,  why  thus  ? 

doth  this  our  friend  beseem  ?— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  1 


4.  The  refrain  is  ?i  entbdvdyl  which  may  mean  *  Arise  (or  ponder),  O  our  Lady ! '  but  seems  like 
Scott*s  iUu  lorol  in  Maimion. 


^gCT&uiTflDeu,     €J,  105 

a. 

^^LD  ^i^LD  FT'Co^fr^  G&iSMQ^i^etT  ^fi^^p(^A 

Fr-a^^m  iSeSjuiTifujfnjb  c^/f ?  ^sv  ^frsTLbuireuiriul  ^ 

QPJSfB^esT  Qeusiff  ^ssrGOiSUjfrul  Qpesr  eujs  QfB^H  ^(ip^  Qpsesr 
^jS^A^u  Quareuiriu^  eujs^m  sGsa^^peuiriu. — 


II. 

Trifla  not  I 
*  Hail  to  the  heavenly  Light/  thou  ever  sayst,  as  we, 

by  night  and  day.     Now  of  this  flowery  couch 
Art  thou  enamour'd,  maid  with  faultless  gems  adorned  ? 

Shame  I  jewell'd  dames,  are  these  things  trifles  too  ? 
To  sport  and  jest  is  this  the  place,  when  He  in  grace 

Hath  come  to  give  the  foot-flower,  shame-fast  angels  praise  ? 
The  Teacher,  Lord  of  ^iva-world,  in  Tillai's  porch  He  rules. 

Who  are  His  lovers  all? — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  ! 

III. 
O  thou  whose  smile  as  pearl  is  bright,  arise,  present 

thyself  before  the  Sire,  the  blissful  One,  th'  Ambrosial, 
And  with  o'erflowing  sweetness  speak  1    Come,  ope  thy  doors  1 — 

[5*^  Joins  them.    They  enter  the  temple-porchj] 

'  Ye  men  devout,  the  Ruler's  ancient  saints,  ye  reverend  men, 
Will't  be  amiss  if  ye  our  weakness  aid,  us  novices  admit?' 

[In  the  temple^ 
No  cheat  is  this,  know  we  not  all  Thy  wondrous  love  ? 
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Who  sing  not  what  they  beauty  deem  ?    Our  ^ivan's  form 

ev*n  so  we  yearn  to  see. — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  n 

IV. 
[Tk€y  aii  henceforth  sing  their  morning  song  to  the  goddess^  imploring  HER  to  arise  in  graced 
O  thou  of  radiant  pearl-h*ke  smile,  is't  not  now  dawn  ? 

have  not  the  sweet-voiced  come,  like  parrots  many-hued  ? 
Thus  thinking,  as  is  meet,  we  speak ;  meanwhile  in  sleep 

close  not  Thine  eye ;  let  not  thy  time  in  vain  be  spent ! — 
Sole  Balm  of  heaven,  the  Veda's  precious  Sense,  the  Dear 

to  eyes  that  see,  we  sing,  our  melting  minds 
In  rapture  all  dissolved ;  nor  deem  thou  should 'st  remain 

for  ever  thus  asleep  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  1  i6 

V. 
8aj  not,  '9^Ta&  is  nalmowabl*  I  ■ 
The  '  Mount  *  that  MsI  knew  not,  and  Ayan  saw  not, — we 

can  know ;  so  Thou  dost  utter  falsities, 
O  guileful  one,  whose  mouth  with  milk  and  honey  flows, 

ope  thy  door  1    He  Whom  earth,  heaven,  and  other  realms  know  not. 


13.  From  this  point  it  is  the  goddess  that  is  mostly  invoked  in  some  verses. 
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In  glory  makes  us  His,  cleanses  our  souls  in  grace. 

His  goodness  sing  1     *0  ^ivan,  Qivan/  hark  I  they  cry. 
Thou  understandest  not ;  thou  understandest  not ! — 

So's  she  with  perfumed  locks  1 — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  1  jo 

VI. 

O  fawn,  but  yesterday  thou  said'st,  'At  dawn  I  come 

to  rouse  you  up;'  but  now,  all  unabashed 
Tell  us,  what  quarter  didst  thou  seek  ? — is't  not  yet  dawn  ? 

He  Who  is  sky,  and  earth,  and  all  things  else,  to  men  unknown ; 
Himself  will  come,  will  guard,  and  make  us  His ;  to  us 

who  coming  sing  His  heavenly  cinctur'd  Foot,  speak  thou  I 
In  rapture  melt  I  The  King  of  thee,  of  us  extol ; 

of  all  the  worlds  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  J4 

VII. 

Mother,  are  these  too  trifles  ?    Many  heavenly  ones 

know  jnot,  the  One,  the  mighty  glorious  Lord. 
Hearing  His  signals,  ope  thy  mouth,  and  '  (^ivan '  cry. 

Cry  '  Southern-One.'    Like  wax  before  the  fire 


lo8  ^jSQJirtf'ftA. 
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(Lpm^Sfsru  utfiihQuiT(i^LL(g  (Lpm^ssru  utfiLbQufTQ^Qeirl 
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Melting, — '  My  own,  my  King,  Ambrosia,'  we  all 

have  sung  1    Hear  thou  1  apart  from  us  yet  dost  thou  sleep  ? 

Dost  thou  yet  speechless  Jie,  like  the  hard-hearted  silly  ones  ? 

What  grace  is  in  this  sleep  ? — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  aS 

VIII. 

While  cocks  are  crowing,  small  birds  chaunt  on  every  side ; 

while  trumpet  sounds,  sound  out  the  conch-shells  everjrwhere ; 
The  heaVnly  Light  without  compare,  the  Grace  without  compare, — 

the  Being  great  without  compare,  we've  sung ;  hear'st  not  ? 
Bless  thee,  what  slumber's  this  ?   Thou  openest  not  thy  mouth  ? 

is  such  the  recompense  for  our  King's  love  we  bring? 
Th*  Eternal,  First  of  Beings ;  Him  Who  'bides  the  Only-One ; 

the  Lady's  Partner  sing  we  all  I — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  33 

IX. 

Ancient  of  days,  existing  ere  the  ancient  world ! 

Whose  nature  shares  the  newness  of  created  things ! 
Thy  worshippers  devout,  who've  gained  Thee  for  their  Lord, 

adore  Thy  servants'  feet, — to  them  give  reverence  due. — 
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as. 

And  these  alone  shall  be  our  wedded  lords ;  joyous 

ev'n  as  they  bid,  due  service  will  we  render  meek. 
Thus,  if  Thou  grant  to  us  this  boon,  our  King,  no  lack 

Thy  handmaids  e'er  shall  know  1— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  36 

X. 

Beneath  the  sevenfold  gulf,  transcending  speech.  His  foot-flower  rests ; 

with  flowers  adorned  His  crown  of  all  the  universe  is  crown  I 
The  Lady's  at  His  side  I — His  sacred  form  dwells  not  alone  1 

The  Vedam,  heavenly  ones,  and  earth,  praise  Him ;  and  yet 
He's  our  one  Friend,  Whose  praise  ne'er  dies;  within  His  saints  He  dwells; 

pure  He  sustains  the  'clan';  ye  temple-ladies,  say 
What  is  His  Town?  His  Name?  His  kin?  and  who  His  foes? 

And  how  sing  we  His  praise?— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  40 

XI. 

[In  the  temple-tank.'] 

Entering  the  broad,  frequented  tank  with  joyful  cries, 

and  hands  outstretched,  we  plunge  and  plunge,  and  sing  Thy  Foot. 

O  Guru,  see,  Thy  faithful  worshippers  are  blest  I    As  fire 

Thy  hue  is  red  ;  Thou  wear*st  white  ashes ;  Blessed  One ! 


no  ^5€uir«s&. 


Thou  Bridegroom  of  the  Lady  lithe,  with  broad,  black  eyes ! 

O  Guru,  make  us  Thine  in  grace.    In  this  our  sport, 
What  those  who  would  be  saved  perform,  we've  done,  as  they ; 

guard  that  we  weary  not  1 — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  44 

XII. 

Lord  of  the  sacred  stream,  where  we,  that  thronging  mortal  woes 

may  cease,  acclaiming  bathe !    Dancer  in  Tillai's  sacred  court 
'Midst  waving  fire  I   This  heaven,  this  flowery  earth,  us  all, 

in  sport  Thou  guardest,  formest,  dost  enshroud ; — 
Thou  Say'st  the  word  I— Bracelets  tinkling,  jewels  rattling 

with  a  merry  sound,  tuneful  beetles  humming  round  our  locks  adorned, 
Plunge  in  the  tank,  where  flowers  are  glistening ;  praise  the  M  aster's  golden  Foot, 

and  in  the  fountain  bathe  1— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  48 

XIII. 

There  burn  dark  crimson  flowers  of  Kuvalai,  here  the  red  lotus  blooms ; 

there  the  bright  race  of  small  birds  utters  songs ; 
Here  those  who  wash  away  their  sin  are  gathered  round  ! 

This  swelling  tank  is  like  our  Queen  and  King ! 
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We  entVing  plunge  and  plunge  again,  our  shells  resound ; 

our  anklets  tinkling  sound ;  our  bosoms  throb  with  joy ; 
The  wave  we  plunge  in  swells.     Plunge  in  the  lotus  crownM  flood 

and  joyful  bathe !— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  51 

XIV. 

While  ear-drops  swing ;  while  golden  jewels  wave ; 

while  flow'ry  locks  are  dancing;  swarms  of  wing'd  things  flit ; 
Bathe  in  the  cool  flood,  sing  the  sacred  court ! 

sing  the  mystic  Vedas,  sing  their  inner  sense  I 
Sing  glory  of  the  Light,  sing  Him  the  cassia- wreath  Who  wears ! 

Sing  ye  the  power  of  Him,  the  First,  sing  Him  the  Last  I 
Sing  ye  the  glory  of  Her  Foot,  Who  armlets  wears. 

Whose  guardian  care  we  own  !— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  56 

XV. 
Thm  laMj  of  ZSnl-kll*. 

Once  on  a  lime,  *  our  PerumSn,'  full  oft  cried  she. 
His  glory  any  time  to  speak  she  ceased  not 


57.  The  word  '  time '  is  KdJ,  so  thexe  is  a  play  on  the  word  Karaikil.    It  may  be  that  the  poet 
in  another  passage  alludes  to  her  beantiful  prayer  (XI,  verse  8) : — 

'  He  gave  me  grace,  tho'  I  all  else  forget,  ne'er  to  forget 
His  foot.  Whose  mighty  dance  we  sing !     .    .    .    / 


*  Her  very  ancient  legend  follows.— rA^  *  Mother'  of  /COraika/.—Some  of  the>^ndUt«iil^    L 
the  Tamil  Periya  Pnranam  relate  to  the  period  between  the  first  and  second  graitr^>^vals|<^-*,v   . 

TH!i(»i.oa:c. 
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With  gladsome  mind,  while  tears  in  ceaseless  stream  flowed  forth. 
Once  on  a  time,  this  woman  came  to  earth,  nor  bowed 


Qaivism,  and  a  few  are  anterior  to  both.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that,  while  the  Jains  and 
Buddhists  were  active  and  apparently  trinmphant  everywhere,  there  were  a  great  multitade  of 
the  &ithfiil  ^aivites  who,  like  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  were  rendered  more  zealous  by  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Among  these  was  the  'Mother'  of  Karaikal,  who  was 
a  poetess,  many  of  whose  verses  are  still  preserved.  The  legend  gives  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  some  phases  of  South-Indian  life  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  *  Mother  *  was  the  wife  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Karaikal^,  whose  name  was  Paramadattan  {^Endoived  with  heavenly  gifts*).  Her 
own  name  was  Punithavathiyar  {^  The  pure*).  She  was  very  devout,  and  especially  careful  to 
entertain  all  Qaiva  devotees  that  came  to  her  door.  One  day  her  husband  received  from  some 
persons  who  had  come  to  him  on  business  a  present  of  two  mangoes,  of  a  very  superior  kind,  which 
he  sent  home  to  bis  wife.  Soon  afterwards,  a  holy  devotee  arrived  at  the  house  as  a  mendicant  guest ; 
but  she  had  nothing  ready  to  offer  him  except  some  boiled  rice.  This  she  set  before  him,  and  having 
no  other  condiment  to  present,  gave  him  one  of  the  aforesaid  mangoes.  At  noon  her  husband 
returned,  and  after  his  meal  ate  the  remaining  mango,  which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  said  to 
his  wife, '  There  were  two ;  bring  me  the  other.'  She  went  away  in  dismay ;  but  remembering  that 
the  god  to  whose  servant — ^because  he  was  His  servant— slie  had  given  the  fruit,  never  deserts  those 
who  serve  Him,  she  offered  a  mental  prayer,  and  straightway  found  a  mango  in  her  hand,  which 
she  carried  to  her  husband.  Being  a  divine  gift,  it  was  of  incomparable  sweetness,  and  he  said  to 
her,  'Where  did  you  obtain  this?'  She  hesitated  at  first  to  reveal  the  wonder  that  had  been  wrought 
on  her  behalf,  but  reflected  that  she  ought  to  have  no  concealments  from  her  husband,  and  so  told 
him  everything.  He  gave  no  credence  to  her  words,  but  roughly  replied,  'If  that  is  so,  get  me 
another  like  it.'  She  went  away,  and  said  in  her  heart  to  the  god,  '  If  thou  givest  me  not  one  more 
fruit,  my  word  will  be  disbelieved ! '  Forthwith  she  found  another  fruit  still  more  lovely  in  her 
hand.  When  she  carried  this  to  her  husband  he  took  it  in  astonishment ;  but  behold !  it  forthwith 
vanished.  Utterly  confounded  by  these  wonderful  things,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  wife 
was  a  supernatural  being,  and  resolved  to  separate  at  once  from  her.  He  revealed  the  matter, 
however,  to  no  one,  but  quietly  equipped  a  ship  in  which  he  embarked  a  great  part  of  his  wealth, 
and  then  on  a  lucky  day,  worshippmg  the  god  of  the  sea,  with  sailors  and  a  skilful  captain,  be  set 
sail  for  another  country,  where  he  made  merchandise,  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  after  some  time, 
re-embarking,  came  back  to  India  to  another  city  in  the  Pan4iyftn  land,  where  he  married  a  merchant's 
daughter,  and  lived  in  great  luxury.  A  daughter  was  bom  to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
wife  with  whom  he  had  feared  to  remain,  but  for  whom  he  retained  exceeding  reverence. 

After  awhile  his  return  and  prosperity  became  known  to  his  friends  in  Karaikal,  who  resolved 
to  compel  him  to  receive  again  his  first  wife,  their  kinswoman,  whom  he  had  deserted.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  to  his  new  residence,  carrying  with  them  in  a  litter  his  saintly  spouse,  the 
'  Mother*  of  Karaikal.  When  he  heard  that  she  had  arrived  and  was  halting  in  a  grove  outside  the 
town,  be  was  seized  with  a  great  dread,  and  proceeded  with  his  second  wife  and  daughter  to  where 
the  '  Mother'  was  encamped  surrounded  by  her  kindred.  He  at  once  prostrated  himself  with 
profoundest  reverence  before  her,  saying,  'Your  slave  is  happy  here  and  prosperous  through  your 
benediction.  To  my  daughter  I  have  given  your  sacred  name,  and  I  constantly  adore  you  as  my 
tutelary  goddess !  *  Poor  Punithavathiyar,  utterly  confounded  by  this  salutation  and  worship,  took 
refuge  among  her  kinsfolk,  who  all  cried  out,  *■  Why  is  the  madman  worshipping  bis  own  wife  T    To 


^  Kdraik&l  is  a  small  town  held  by  the  French.  It  is  forty-seven  miles  from  Tanjore.  Near  it 
is  the  famous  Alafika^u  (Vataranyam),  a  forest  of  banyan  trees,  where  the  shrine  of  the  '  Mother ' 
still  stands. 
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Before  the  heavenly  ones, — by  the  great  King  with  frenzy  filled.  ^ 

Who  like  to  her  ?   Of  this  mysterious  One, 
O  lovely  damsels,  sing  the  Foot,  and  bathing  plunge 

beneath  the  flow'ry  flood  I — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  60 


>      -^ 


this  Panunadattan  replied,  *l  myself  beheld  her  work  a  miracle,  and  I  know  that  she  is  no  daughter 
of  the  hunan  race,  bnt  a  supernatural  being,  and  so  I  have  separated  myself  from  her,  and  I  worship 
her  as  my  tutelary  divinity,  and  have  dedicated  this  my  daughter  to  her,  and  therefore  have 
I  woidiipped  her  and  call  upon  you  to  do  the  same.'  But  Punithavathiyar  pondered  the  matter, 
and  prayed  within  herself  to  Qivau  the  Supreme,  saying :  '  Lord,  this  is  my  husband's  persuasion  ! 
Take  from  me  then  the  beauty  that  I  have  hitherto  cherished  for  his  sake  alone.  Remove  from  me 
this  burthen  of  the  flesh,  and  give  to  me  the  form  and  features  of  one  of  the  demon  hosts  who 
evermore  attend  on  Thee,  and  praise  Thee.*  That  very  instant,  by  the  grace  of  the  god,  her  flesh 
dried  up,  and  she  became  a  demoness,  one  of  Qivan's  hosts,  whom  the  earthly  world  and  the 
heavenly  world  hold  in  reverence.  Then  the  gods  poured  down  a  rain  of  flowers,  heavenly  ^r 
minstrelsy  resounded,  and  her  relatives,  fearing,  paid  her  adoration  and  departed.  So  she  had  now 
become  a  demoness,  and  her  abode  was  the  wild  jungle  of  Alanka^u ;  but  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  god  she  sang  several  sacred  poems,  which  are  preserved.  Afterwards  there  came  upon  her  an 
irresistible  desire  to  behold  the  Sacred  Hill  of  Kaila9am,  and  ¥rith  inconceivable  speed  she  fled 
northwards  till  she  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain,  and  reflecting  that  it  was  not  right  with  her 
feet  to  tread  the  heavenly  ascent,  she  threw  herself  down  and  measured  the  distance  with  her  head. 
The  goddess  Uma,  Qivan's  bride,  beheld  her  thus  ascending,  and  said  to  her  spouse, '  Who  is  this 
that  in  this  strange  fashion  draws  near,  a  gaunt  fleshless  skeleton,  sustained  only  by  the  energy 
of  lovef  To  which  Qivan  replied, ' She  that  cometh  is  the  "Mother"  devoted  to  my  praises,  and 
this  mighty  demon-form  she  has  obtained  by  her  prayers.'  When  she  drew  near  he  addressed  her 
with  words  of  love,  calling  her  by  the  name  of  '  Mother,'  which  she  for  ever  bears.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  the  word  she  fell  at  his  feet  worshipping,  and  ejaculating  'Father  !*  Qivan  then  said  to  her, 
'  Wliat  boon  dost  thou  ask  of  me  ?'  She  worshipped  and  replied,  *  Lord,  to  me  your  slave  give  love, 
which  is  undying,  and  infinite  blessedness.  I  would  fain  be  bom  on  earth  no  more ;  but  if  I  must  be 
so  bom,  grant  me  at  least  that  I  may  never,  in  any  form,  at  any  time,  foxget  Thee,  my  God ;  and 
when  thou  dost  perform  thy  sacred  mystic  dance,  beneath  thy  feet  in  rapture  may  I  stand  and  sing 
thy  praise.'  To  which  the  God  replied,  *  In  Alanka^u  thou  shalt  see  my  dance,  and  with  rapture 
thou  shalt  smg.'  Then  the  sacred  'Mother.'  of  K^raikal  returned,  measuring  the  distance  still  on  her 
head  to  holy  AlaAka^n,  where  she  beheld  the  God's  sacred  dance,  and  sang  her  renowned  lyrics  in 
his  praise.  

This  legend  illustrates  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Qaiva  worship  of  the  south,  where  devotees 
are  not  infrequently  adored  as  having  become  demons.  Doubtless,  this  is  connected  with  pre- Aryan 
usages,  and  the  poems  attributed  to  the  *  Mother'  of  Karaikal  present  the  most  vivid  picture  of 
demon  worship  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  source  of  this 
tradition.  We  have  the  picture  of  a  devout  and  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Qivan,  who  sacrifices 
everything  to  the  performance  of  her  supposed  duties  to  the  god.  She  is  misunderstood  by  her 
inappredative  husband,  who  forsakes  her,  and  finally,  with  scom,  repudiates  her.  She  has  built 
herself  a  chapel  in  the  jungle,  where  she  spends  her  days  and  nights  in  prayers  and  austerities,  and 
on  her  death  is  worshipped.  The  legends  would  soon  accumulate,  and  the  poems  represent  in 
dramatic  form  the  artistic  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
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Qsviia^eSsr  sQ^f6i(^ipisSi  fi^^LoGS^Ubi  (?<£/r^/rLl(^ 
^ia(gjBih  iEi<sosoms  Qt^ffjfiijb  ^(ipjB^Q^eSi' 


XVI. 
Vhm  Okrad^t  Mt  AUtfOKj. 

Erewhile  thou  didst  the  sea  diminish,  rising  like  the  Queen ; 

didst  glisten  like  Her  slender  waist  Who  rules  my  soul ; 
Didst  like  the  golden  anklets  sound  that  on  Her  sacred  foot 

in  beauty  gleam  ;  didst  bend  like  to  Her  sacred  brow 
The  bow.    As  she,  mindful  of  those  who  love  our  King, 

who  like  herself,  our  Mistress,  never  quit  His  side ; 
Mindful  of  us  too,  as  our  Queen,  pours  forth  sweet  grace, 

even  so  pour  down,  O  cloud  !  our  Lady  fair,  arise  ! 

XVII. 

The  red-eyed  one  *,  and  He  Whose  face  turns  to  each  point ', 
and  gods  in  every  heaven,  taste  no  delight  like  ours. 

Thou  of  the  fragrant  locks  didst  make  our  beings  pure ; 
and  here  in  grace  didst  rise  in  every  home  of  ours ; 


^  Here  there  is  a  subtle  comparison  between  QiTan,  Qatti,  and  a  cloud  that  in  the  monsoon  season 
rises  from  the  sea.  The  cloud  drinks  the  waters  of  the  sea,  gleams  in  the  sky  with  lightning  fires, 
sends  forth  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  is  sometimes  made  beantifnl  with  a  rainbow,  and  then,  spreading 
itself  over  the  heavens^  pours  down  fertilising  showers  on  all  the  earth  below.  So  Qivan  drank  the 
poison  from  the  sea ;  dances  in  Qithambaram  while  His  golden  anklets  sound ;  wears  a  form  of 
dazzling  splendonr;  is  renowned  for  the  victories  He  gained  with  His  bow;  and  pours  foxth  blessings 
over  all  the  earth.    The  compariscm  to  Uma  or  Qatti  is  obvious.    This  closely  resembles  III.  66-94. 

*  Vishnu.  *  Brahma,  the  'four-faced.* 
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QiFmisLbeou  Quirpuirfi^  ^jb^q^^^  Qa^eusissr^ 

eSlGssrQ^^i  (tpuf-uS^  ub&f^^  Q^trss^^eS  pp(ffp(SurrA) 

Que&r^S  eg^^^uij  ^eQiuiriuu  iSlpiEiQiireifKoa'iT 
eiSe&r^fS  iLeisr^fSl  ^^^^ssriLfUb  Qeu^Si 

QueAfi(o€Ssr\  ^u^LbLjesrsvufnLjjB  fid  Qt-^eo  ^ireTLbuireufriul 
*  ^iaGS^su9p  L96vr3svr,  s^GsriCSs  ^0Siu.iseoLib^  cr^p^ 

ejfa^eff  Quq^wtf&sr  e^GsriQasfr^j^iGDauQufriEiy  (?<£6yrl 

'  sTiiiQsirfBiGSiss  jS^ssr&TUT  ^eoeofriCSflirm  Q^upsl — 

The  Warrior  gave  in  grace  His  golden  lotus  feet ; 

the  King  of  beauteous  eye ;  Ambrosia  rare  to  us  His  slaves ; 
Our  Peruman  I   Singing  His  gift,  plunge  we  and  bathe 

in  the  clear  lotus-flood !— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  68 

XVIII. 

Annamalai  His  form,  His  lotus  foot  heaven's  host 

adored,  while  lustre  of  their  jewell'd  crowns  grew  dim ; 
So  when  the  bright-eyed  sun  the  darkness  drives  away, 

the  cool  moon's  rays  are  paled,  the  stars  themselves  depart. 
Thus  stood  He  forth  ;  was  Female,  Male,  was  Neither-one ; 

was  Heaven  with  gleaming  lights,  was  Earth,  was  all  the  rest. 
Ambrosia  manifest !    Praising  His  jewell'd  foot,  O  Maid 

plunge  in  this  flowery  stream  !— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  7a 

XIX. 

Tli«  MaldMUi'  Tow. 

'  The  children  of  Thy  hand  are  we ;  our  Refuge  Thou  ;* — 

thus  that  old  word  we  say  anew ;  in  this  our  dread 
Our  Lord,  to  Thee  one  prayer  we  make ;  vouchsafe  to  hear ! 

*  let  none  but  Thine  own  lovers  true  our  forms  embrace  ; — 


69.  Sec  VIII.  60. 
I  2 


xi6  ^5€yir«ad), 


cr« 


(oUfrpn^l  (sreoeotr  e^ii^ii(^p  Q^ifppiji  ^Lo  Quirpuir^ih. 

(Sufrp/jS !  OT*  Lb frifssifijS  air  QtJSGOfrfi  ^ihuneuiftul  jfo 


Our  hands  no  service  pay  save  to  Thyself  alone  ;— 

our  eyes, — by  night,  by  day, — let  them  see  nought  but  Thee !' — 

Our  King,  if  here  this  boon  Thou  grant,  to  us  the  sun 

in  perfect  beauty  shines  I — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  7^ 

XX. 

Be  gracious  Thou  I  to  Thy  foot's  flower  be  praise  I 

be  gracious  I   To  Thy  rosy  beauteous  feet  be  praise ! 
The  golden  feet,  the  source  of  all  that  live,  be  praised  I 

The  flow'ry  feet,  the  bliss  of  every  life,  be  praised ! 
The  twain  feet.  Goal  and  End  of  every  life,  be  praised  I 

The  lotus-flower,  unseen  by  Mai  and  the  Four-faced,  be  praised ! 
The  golden  flowers,  that  saving  made  us  His,  be  praised  1 

In  M3rgari-month  we  bathing  praise  I — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  80 
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[fJ6w|js4«rfl!lL|.] 
[^i/wau^^wi;^  4(^94#'«V  0«r##«A  «flJikar.    Comp.  V.  (II).] 

a. 

^lasea  iSlpuuj^i^^iL  QL^jB^ffQpuy  ^iLQ^freisi®^ 
^msem(ssr  ^^^(Stssr^iu  «-gyisn^d^a9  eSiLq^^Lo 


THE   SACRED   AMMANAI. 

HYMN  VIII. 

RAPTUROUS   JOY. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  introduction  to  VII  will  apply  in  tome  d^[ree  to  this  poem  also,  which 
is  traditioDally  said  to  have  been  composed  at  the  same  place  and  time  by  the  bard,  who  seeing  the 
women  in  great  numbers  enjoying  their  favourite  game  of  Ammanai  and  accompanying  it  with 
a  nmple  song,  listened  to  their  words,  and  then  put  the  substance  into  these  verses.  In  some  of 
them  He  relates  his  own  experiences ;  in  others  he  puts  words  into  their  mouths.  In  the  play  the 
women,  generally  six  in  number,  sit  in  a  circle  and  toss  a  number  of  little  balls  from  one  to  another 
with  great  dexterity  and  very  swiftly.  It  is  a  pretty  sight.  They  accompany  their  game  with 
a  simple  song,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  suited  to  the  action  of  the  players.  In  this  case  there  are 
twenty  verses  of  six  Unes,  each  verse  having  but  a  single  rhyme.  The  subject  of  such  verses  is 
generally  some  heroic  exploits,  such  as  are  popular  among  all  classes ;  or  the  great  acts  of  a  deity. 
Here  the  title  of  'rapturous  joy '  has  been  prefixed,  as  the  editor  seems  to  have  conceived  that  as  the 
main  idea  of  the  verses. 

I. 
Hla  adT«nt  mi  Gum.    Tli«  Foot. 

Great  Mai,  the  fiery-eyed,  delved  down,  but  failed  to  reach 

His  foot's  expanding  flower !  To  earth  that  foot  came  down, 

Our  'birth '  cut  off,  made  those  like  us  His  own. — Lord  of 

The  south-land's  clustering  cocoa-groves,  and  Perun-turrai's  shrine, 

And  Tillai's  sacred  court,— a  sage  He  came,  call'd  me  in  grace, 

And  gave  release.    Sing  we  His  foot  whence  mercy  flows  I  Ammanay,  see  !     6 


1-6.  Here  there  are  four  leading  ideas  :  (i)  Qivau  rising  as  the  mountain  Aruna^alam,  passed 
above  and  below  the  soaring  flight  of  Brahma  and  the  delvings  of  Vishnu ;  (2)  this  same  Qivan  has 
graciously  manifested  Himself  as  a  guru  to  the  humble,  loving  bard  in  order  to  release  him  from 
further  metempsychosis ;  (3)  He  is  also  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Perun-turrai,  His  great  southern 
shrine,  where  the  saint  first  knew  Him ;  and  (4)  in  the  sacred  court  of  Tillai  He  dwells,  a  Brahman, 
one  of  the  5000  saints,  the  mystic  Dancer  and  Dispenser  of  grace.  There  the  sage  is  to  obtain  his 
consummation.  These  four  ideas  perpetually  recur  in  these  poems.  i.  This  is  an  unfailing  topic 
treated  with  inexhaustible  variety.    See  notes  to  XI.    Nala4i^  373.  4.  Comp.  XLII.  9-12. 

5.  Lex.  Ahganan, 


ufrairif  siSahLDLi&reiriTiT  ufr^ireir^  ^lAi-fp^^m 
^/r/rgpi/Ki  xifeisfi^p  ds/flttj/rsir,  ^UbiOmeifluj 
QuaifeaesT^  Qp^estdsr^  Qu(TJ^jk^GS}pujiTm9  iSia^Qa^pjiS 

QuuffGSha^  eutfffidbssfu  u(T(Si^(a^  mireiff^  ^ihubir^ujl 

ffn. 

^jsQiT^ui  uarev  ^iuj^lb  ^rQ^Q^ih  GutrQ^^ih 

ejjB^iTiTpih  ^iLQsiT&ifrQ  QfiULLQssrreiffL-.  jSpp^iu^ 

II. 

MMllfiMUttoBS. 

To  men  on  earth,  to  heavenly  ones,  to  those  beneath, 

To  those  beyond,  He's  scarce  made  known ;  to  us  accessible ! 

The  Name  revered,  the  South-king,  Perun-turrai's  Lord 

Entering  our  souls,  with  frenzy  filled  them,  showed  the  final  way. 

Unsating  Nectar,— in  the  billowy  sea  He  cast  His  net; 

The  Sea  of  full  desire  sing  we  I  Ammanay,  see  1 

III. 
Th«  Inlttatiiyii  ia  Vtraa-tiinai. 

Inthiran,  Mai,  Ayan,  all  the  other  heavenly  ones. 

Stood  round  in  upper  air ;— Qivan  in  grace  to  earth  came  down. 

Made  those  like  us  His  own.     His  arm  the  sacred  ashes  shows ; 


«a. 


10.  Lit.  'the  way  by  which  souls  going  retuin  sot  to  embodiment.'    XXV.  a6 ;  L.  ii. 

11,  I  a.  Qivan  casts  His  net,  is  a  fisherman.  (Comp.  II.  17;  XLVHI.  9;  XLIX.  8.)  This 
refers  to  a  story  in  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  *  sacred  Sports '  (TayWs  Oriental  MSS.,  p.  103 ;  Nelson's 
Madnra  Manual.)  Parvathi  was  one  day  inattentive  while  Qivan  was  expounding  to  her  the  Vedic 
mysteries,  for  which  she  was  condenmed  by  her  angry  husband  and  preceptor  to  be  bom  on  earth  as 
the  wife  of  a  fisherman.  Accordingly  one  day  she  was  discovered  lying  as  a  tender  infimt  under 
a  Pinnai  tree  (or  Punnaif  Calophyllum  Inophyllum^  see  Nlila4i  Lex.),  by  the  headman  of  the 
Parauar,  a  great  dan  of  fishermen  found  everywhere  along  the  coasts  of  the  Tamil  lands.  By  him 
she  was  adopted,  and  grew  up  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  this  time  Nandi  the  chamberlain 
of  Qlvan,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  god*s  purposes  with  regard  to  the 
banished  Parvathi,  assumed  the  form  of  a  monstrous  shark,  II.  17;  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
the  poor  fishermen,  breaking  their  nets  and  wrecking  their  boats.  On  this  the  headman  of  the 
Paravars  issued  a  proclamation  that  whoever  should  catch  the  sea-monster  should  be  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  his  beautiful  adopted  daughter.  Qivan  forthwith  made  his  appearance  as  a  youth  of  noble 
aspect  who  had  come  from  Madura,  and  at  the  first  throw  of  his  net  caught  the  shark  and  brought  it 
to  land.  He  accordingly,  having  himself  become  a  fisherman,  received  the  fisherman's  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  god  now  assumed  his  ancient  form,  and  restored  Parvathi  to  hers,  and  with  many 
gradons  words  took  the  foster-£ather  with  Him  to  Kaila9am,  the  paradise  of  the  Silver  Hill. 

I  a.  <  Sea  that  satisfies  every  desire.' 
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9'. 

6SiTG5fi&jjfi  eupjiS  (LfLoqp  Qp(ipfi^iB^  snrGbrurfiu 
^ir^eufi^  jBuQiu^BSifk  fifnuQutrp  p2Bo  ^g^^^iLlJ 

Qjsesreu^  ^qP^gst  Qpeifl&Sm  ^e^eufs^ 


flL^ 


All-glorious  Perun-turrai's  Lord,  who  comes  our  hearts  to  thrill; 

To  loose  our  bonds  He  on  a  charger  rode,  and  gave 

Unending  raptures ;  sing  the  bliss !  Ammanay,  see  I  18 

IV. 
Be  olw  aot  thm  MKMtles,  but  bmI 
The  gods  who  filled  the  heavens, — Mai,  Ayan,  Indra  too, 
Sore  penance  did,  like  anthills  stood,  yet  knew  Him  not  I  ^ 

To  me  a  cur  He  came ;  with  mother-love  He  lent  His  aid ; 
In  flesh  He  came,  with  trembling  rapture  thrilled  me  through — 
Honied  ambrosia's  Essence  pure ;  the  jewell'd  foot 
That  treads  the  skies  in  gleaming  light  sing  we  1  Ammanay,  see  !  24 

v. 
Sis  grmoB  to  m«  all  nawortliy. 

The  Mighty  One,  the  South-king,  Perun-turrai's  Lord, 
Me  vilest  cur,  of  mind  untaught,  with  frenzy  filled ; 
Kneaded  the  stone,  made  it  sweet  fruit ;  plunged  in  the  flood 


1 7.  This  verse  refers  to  the  manner  of  the  saint's  initiation,  and  the  coming  of  the  jackal-horses 
to  Madnra  under  the  leadership  of  the  disguised  god.  ao.  In  Ariir  he  is  worshipped  as  Vanmlga 

Nathar,  or  'Lord  of  the  anthill.*  This  is  varionsly  explained.  See  XXIII.  5,  6.  Gods  and  saints 
hftTe  performed  arduous  penances  in  vahi :  to  me  He  spontaneously  revealed  Hhnself.  35.  '  With 
stony  heart/  as  27. 


I20  ^l^euir  ff'Sifa. 

Or. 

flfnlL.fr  LDSDffSfTtLif^flj  flms(Ti^Ssssrjs  Q^msffiLi^ 

jBfnLL^fTfT  jBGSisQmuiu^  jBfrQitlSsv  eSQL.iufl^ 

ci^iLi^frm  QsfTebr  i^ffeisn^eufT  ufrQ^tB^^sfreAfr, ^LbLDfr^iul  lu^ 

ex. 
^lUffCSfl  e^efT(^eufTi  e^6iTefi\Qj^A(^LL  s^eirerrff^ssr^j 
Q^iufTflssr&=^  Q^eus^fosifl^  QflGSTGsrm  QuQ^j^GopuSeo 
(Subiufrdssr^  Qeu^dbsm^  Lbfi^(T^(^ijb  ufr^iu^ssr^ 


Of  mercy ;  all  my  sin  destroyed.  To  Him,  the  Sage, 
Who  Tillai*s  city  entering,  in  the  sacred  court  abides, 
The  ancient  Rider  of  the' Bull,  sing  we  I    Amman  ay,  see  I  30 

VI. 
9iTm&  a  'ftlflt'  msBdioaat. 

And  hast  thou  heard,  my  friend,  how  one  with  falsehood  came  ? 

The  Lord  of  Perun-turrai*s  southern  shrine  begirt 

With  storied  walls,  showed  things  ne*er  shown  before,  showed  bliss, 

Showed  us  His  lotus  foot,  and  honey  of  His  grace ; — 

While  rustics  laughed,— that  we  the  heavenly  home  might  gain. 

He  made  us  His ;  sing  we  this  grace  I    Ammanay,  see  !  36 

VII. 
^TtOL'n  ten  «pitlMt«. 

Indweller  in  the  heart  of  those  who  ceaseless  ponder -Him  * ; 

The  Faroff-One*;  the  Warrior';  ever-loving  habitant 

Of  Perun-turrai's  southern  shrine  * ;  the  Sage  * ;  half  of  Whose  form 


31.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  story  in  Canto  II.  44, 8cc  of  the  Koyil  Pniaaam  (Madras,  1885), 
p.  75,  which  the  Tamil  student  should  read.  The  explanation  of  the  native  editor  is  ingenious,  but 
it  is  useless  to  follow  him  in  his  disquisition.    Compare  the  l^end,  Note  VI.  39.  See  1 1  x. 

37-42.  Qiyan  is  here  praised  under  ten  different  epithets,  which  sum  up  much  of  the  poet*8  creed 
with  regard  to  his  Master. 
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The  Lady  shares  •;  the  Lov*d-One  Who  made  me,  mere  cur,  His  own^; 

With  mother-love  Who  visits  men  • ;  the  sevenfold  world 

Whose  essence  is  • ;  Ruler  of  souls  '* ;  sing  we  I    Ammanay,  see  I  42 

VIII. 
■•▼•n  asptots  of  fivui. 

Half  of  the  Queen,  whose  grace  accepts  our '  melodies, 

The  mighty  Lord ",  the  king  of  Perun-turrai*s  shrine '  ;— 

He  rules  the  expanded  sphere  renowned*  of  upper  heaven ; 

The  God  with  eye  in  midmost  of  His  brow";  in  Madura 

Distrest,  He  carried  earth  for  hire',— was  smitten  by  the  king^ — 

Sing  we  His  golden  form  that  bore  the  wounds  I    Ammanay,  see  I  48 

IX. 
V«a  martbio  IAmui  of  9lTiJi. 

His  the  crescent ' ;  His  the  mystic  word ' ;  Perun-turrai's  king ' ; 

He  wears  the  twisted  thread  * ;  He  rides  the  glorious  bull  ■ ; 

Black  is  His  throat  * ;  His  body  red  "^ ;  He  smears  the  ashes  white  * ; 


41.  Comp.  I.  61.  43-48.  Here  Qivan  is  praised  under  seven  aspects,  of  which  the  last  has 

reference  to  the  legend  given  in  the  bard's  life.    It  seems  that,  to  all  hearts,  the  idea  of  fellowship  in 
toil  and  suffering  yolontarily  endured,  is  attractive.        50.  And  so  is  a  Brahman. 


122  #5oiir»»&. 

^j^emL^Lb  GiSiULJLijuiJb  c:^ufT(SigifBj  mtressF^  ^ihiDir^iul  ^ 

so. 
ejSessr^i^fi  Q^euAA(^  Qu^eoaiu  Qeu^iu^basi^ 

Q&=LJUfTir  (Lp2sVUIEIS^^  QpdfTGSrmj  Qu(l^^gl<3SipUJliGST^ 

fiuufrQub  ^^eftesiL^fi^nif  QjB^ar(r^i(^jif  ^^GDUbuS^eSTf 
^uuff^u^  /g(fLLGS)L^^  S€u(Sevirsih  ^i(^eiSi^^ 


First  in  all  worlds  is  He ' ;  the  rapture  without  end 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  to  ancient  saints  in  grace  He*®  gives  I 

That  all  the  worlds  may  wonder,  sing  I    Ammanay,  see  I  54 


▼ariouB  praises;  six  topios. 

The  Sage  above  the  gods  that  rule  the  heavens  * ;  Who  stands 

In  majesty  above  the  kings  that  rule  this  earth ' ; 

The  pleasant  Pandi-land,  whose  gift  is  Tamir's  pleasant  speech,  is  His ' ; 

The  Bridegroom  of  the  Queen  * ;  in  Perun-turrai,  His  delight, 

He  showed  His  gracious  feet,  made  me,  a  dog,  His  own " ; 

Anijamalai's  His  shrine* :  sing  we  1    Ammanay,  see  I  60 

XI. 


The  fair  Queen's  Half;  of  southern  Perun-turrai  Lord; 

Whose  Nature  thrills  the  souls  that  cling  around  His  feet ; 

The  Sire  who  made  that  Pan^i-land  the  ^iva-world ; 

Adown  Whose  braided  lock  the  waters  flow ;  Whose  blissful  jewell'd  foot 


57.  This  refers  to  Tiru^vilai-a^al,  4  and  5.    Sec  Pnranam,  p.  337.  58.  This  qaeen  is 

Tcuiathagai,  or  Minakshi.  60.  Another  name  for  Am^afalam.    See  VII.  69. 
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^ijuas  ^uLfeiS^^  e^mea^ii  ^ened^Q^m^Lt^ 
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Abides  within  their  souls,  who  rightly  render  them  to  Him  ; 

Beyond  the  furthest  limits  praise  uplift  I    Ammanay,  see  I  66 

XII. 
Tlie  SnpreiiM  and  AlMoluto. 

Listen,  O  damsel  with  the  jet-black  eyes  I — Mai,  Ayan,  Indra  too, 

Through  every  'birth'  sought  Him :  me,  with  sweet  grace,  in  this  one  'birth,* 

He  made  His  own;  guards  me  that  I  may  suffer  'births*  no  more; 

In  all  that's  real,  manifest ;  the  true  His  'biding-place ; 

The  Self  in  all  that  is,  is  He ;  of  everything  the  Home ; 

Our  (^ivan.  Who  that  essence  is,  sing  we  I    Ammanay,  see  I  7a 

XIII. 
VndflMi  fllJB  cpltlMta. 
While  bracelets  tinkling  sound, — ^while  ear-rings  wave, — while  jetty  locks 
Dishevelled  fall, — while  honey  flows,  and  beetles  hum ; 
The  Ruddy-One  Who  wears  the  ashes  white  \  Whose  home 
None  reach  or  know  *,  who  dwells  in  every  place ',— to  loving  ones 
The  True  *,  the  Sage  Whom  hearts  untrue  still  deem  untrue  *, 
Who  in  Ai-arru  dwells*,  sing  we  and  praise  I    Ammanay,  see  1  78 


^7'  J>«^»  Ayan  (S.  Ajan- w/  l>om),  Brahma.         77.  Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  25,  26.        78.  Tlnivai- 
arru  (Trivaij^),  a  shrine  near  Tanjorc  :  lit.  'the  sacred  five  rivers.'    See  Appa  Murtti's  legend. 
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^jB^iifssr^  (S^iu^^Q^efi/k  ^As^pm  Qeu^eStuSesflso 
Q^jif^irirLj  Qufrffi60LfGS>L^(^t^  QfBekrGsrm  QuQ^ji^esipiuaeir 


XIV. 
Til*  gtory  of  him  oonTorsloii. 


As  elephant,  as  worm,  in  human  shapes,  in  forms  divine, 

In  other  births  diverse, — I  lived  and  died, — was  wearied  sore ; 

He  stood  in  flesh  revealed,  melted  my  soul ;  and  joyous  drove 

My  sin  away ;  with  every  sweetness  filled ;  and,  as  a  king 

In  grace  appearing,  in  His  service  me  received : 

That  Heavenly-One's  foot-flower  sing  we  I    Ammanav,  see  I  84 

XV. 
flTan's  triuinph  at  Dakalum's  aaorifloa. 

He  made  the  moon  grow  dim  in  Dakshan's  sacrifice ; 

He  Indra's  shoulder  crushed ;  cut  off  the  '  Ecchan's  *  head ; 

Teeth  of  the  bright-beamed  sun,  that  rides  the  sky.  He  broke ; 

Dispersed  the  gods,  and  drove  away  to  every  point ; 

Lord  of  South  Perun-turrai's  shrine  with  flow'ry  groves 

Begirt ;  the  Fragrant-garlanded,  sing  we  I    Ammanay,  see  I  90 


79.  Sec  IV.  II.    The  whole  of  the  *  Psalm  of  life'  is  a  commentary  on  thig.  86.  The 

•sacrificcr.'    Comp.  V.  13;  XII.  17;  XIV.  13-48. 
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jlin(9QeuGsr^  Qa^eueumui  (^q^^Qeum^  s^m^Q^S^ 


XVI. 
The  vwaetBMW  of  His  PrMenoe. 

His  Presence  mingled  in  my  body,  soul,  and  thought; 

As  honey,  rare  ambrosia,  every  choicest  sweet 

He  gave  His  grace,  in  ways  the  heavenly  ones  know  not : 

The  Warrior  crowned  with  cassia's  honied  flowers ;  as  glorious  light 

Of  wisdom  known,  with  souls  in  number  infinite, 

Their  King  He  dwells ;  this  tell  we  out  I  Ammanay,  see  I  96 

XVII. 
BostMQT  Of  adovatioa. 

rU  wear  the  flow'ry  'cassia''  wreath,  and  wearing  join  myself 

To  ^ivan's  mighty  arm ;  and  joining  cling  in  rapture  lost ; 

Then  shrinking  shall  I  melt  with  love  of  His  red  lip ; 

ril  seek  Him, — seeking  V\\  ponder  ^ivan's  jewell'd  foot; 

I'll  faint  and  droop,  and  yet  again  revive.    The  ruddy  foot 

Of  Him  who  dances  there  'mid  fire  sing  we !   Ammanay,  see  !  loa 


97-101.  This  is  a  mystic  use  of  ideas  illustrated  in  Kurraly  chaps,  cix-cxxxiii.  loa.  Qivan 

performs  His  mystic  dance  in  Tillai  with  fire  in  one  of  His  hands.     See  l^ends  of  Qithambaram. 

NOTB  VI. 
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SSm. 

(Lpm^dssr,  ^€uiTi^  (Lppj^LDmu^  (Lp/bg^i(Sf^ 
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XVIII. 
9lTm&  appcAMd  Ml  a  BrUiman. 

In  light  He  gleams,  Her  Half  whose  words  as  Parrot's  note  are  soft, 

The  Sage  whom  Mai  and  Ayan  coming  forth  could  not  discern  ; 

In  glorious  Perun-turrai's  grove  with  honied  fragrance  filled, 

In  mercy  affable,  and  sweetest  grace  transcending  thought, 

In  light  He  came,  caused  light  within  my  soul  to  shine ; 

The  Bi^man  full  of  tenderness  sing  we  !    Ammanay,  see  !  io8 

XIX. 

Praisa,  with  aloTMi  aplthata. 

The  Primal  One\  End  of  the  Three '^;  beyond  the  End 

The  After  One',  with  braided  lock*;  of  Perun-turrai  which  He  guards 

The  King*,  the  Heavenly-One*,  the  Partner  of  the  Queen''; 

Who  dwells  in  southern  Anai-ka  * ;  the  southern  Pandi-land 

Who  owns  • ;  Ambrosia  sweet  to  those  who  call  Him  theirs  *• ; 

To  such  an  one,  the  Father",  sing  we  praise !    Ammanay,  see  I  114 


103.  There  are  parrots  and  parrots  1  A  paroquet's  soft  murmuring  is  considered  the  type  of 
mnsical  female  speech.  11  a.  < Elephant-park*:  this  is  a  town  on  the  Kaveri,  near  Trichmopoly. 
It  was  visited  by  all  the  great  saints,  and  seven  hymns  in  the  Devaram  are  in  its  praise. 
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XX. 

OHngfng'  to  thm  Chum. 


The  mighty  Lord  Whose  nature  others  know  not — Perun-turrai's  king 

In  grace  upon  victorious  charger  riding  came ; 

His  servant's  faults  removed;  gave  virtue ;  cleansed  from  stain ; 

Severed  the  clinging  cords  of  earthly  ties  I   His  praises  old 

We  cling  to, — so  may  earthly  bonds  be  loosed ;  the  mighty  bliss 

Of  Him  to  whom  we  cling,  sing  we !   Ammanav,  see  ! 


119,  lao.  Comp.  Aurraf,  350:— 

*  Cling  thon  to  that  which  He,  to  Whom  nought  clings,  hath  bid  thee  cling. 
Cling  to  that  bond,  to  get  thee  free  from  every  clinging  thing.* 
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[21  ^  ^  ^  u)  G  g)  A)  lu  A.] 

[Metre :  Ji^ii^  ^fiiiu^^^ivt.    Form  :  -  if  |  ~  if  |  >«r<i  |  irreguUr  I] 


THE    SACRED    GOLD    DUST. 

HYMN   IX. 

THE  MERGING  OF  THE  SOUL  IN   RAPTURE. 

In  the  Vatha-0rar.Puranam  V,  63,  we  are  told  that  the  Sage  when  in  Tillai  saw  women  pounding 
the  gold  dnst  which,  mixed  with  perfumes,  is  strewn  on  the  heads  of  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
shrine,  and  on  great  occasions  is  lavishly  thrown  over  all  things  and  persons  connected  with  the 
worship.  As  they  pounded,  they  sang  foolish  songs;  and  he  composed  these  twenty  verses,  in 
a  somewhat  loose  metre,  to  be  sung  in  time  with  the  pestles.  The  song  is  much  admired,  but  is 
a  little  obscure,  and  almost  colloquial.  I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  rhythm, — ^five  principal  accents 
in  each  half  line. 

I. 

B«T«zmiM  to  thm  Tarioiui  qu««]Ui  of  ]&•«▼•&. 

The  pearl-twined  wreath  and  flowery  garland  raise ; 

the  flower-vase  place,  incense,  and  sacred  lamp  ! 
To  fatti,  fomi,  Goddess-earth,  and  Queen 

of  speech,  chaunt  ye  auspicious  songs ! 
For  ^itti,  Gauri,  Parppathi,  and  Gangai,— haste, 

and  coming  wave  your  cooling  fans  I 
The  Sire,  Lord  of  Ayyar,  the  Father- King  extol, 

and  dancing,  pound  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  4 


2.  Comp.  introduction  to  VII. 


fin. 


II. 

DSTontly  do  tills  mrrloo. 


For  our  Lord  of  the  flowing  flower-crowned  lock 

we  needs  must  pound  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  t 
Ye  of  the  beauteous  shapely  eyes,  come  ye, 

and  coming  all,  with  us  in  union  sing. 
Cry  out,  nor  stand  aloof  from  the  devoted  throng ; 

bow  down,  our  King,  our  Dancer  worshipping  1 
The  Goddess  and  He  coming  shall  take  us 

for  theirs :  pound  we  the  dust  of  ruddy  gold  I 

III. 
▲don&  tli«  plJMc  Ml  a  WMir»d  pavilioB. 

Adorn  with  beauteous  ashes,  cleanse  the  place ; 

sprinkle  pure  gold,  the  treasures  spread  ye  out, 
Plant  Indra's  sacred  tree ;  lift  everywhere 

the  banner,  placing  round  soft  gleaming  lights  I 


6.  Lit.  '  Ye  whose  eyes  are  like  (in  shape)  slices  of  young  mango  fruit :  an  exquisite  oval.* 
ID.  The  Kal pa-tree  of  Indra  yields  every  (ruit  desired  by  the  worshipper.  They  put  up  a  represen* 
Utive  of  it  *  for  luck.' 

K 
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tftt. 


For  the  King  of  the  heavenly  ones ;  the  Lord  of  Ayan,  the  Monarch ; 

the  Lord,  the  Sire  of  Velan  the  good ; 
For  the  spouse  of  the  Mistress  who  rules  such  as  we : 

POUND  WE  BEFITTING  DUST  OF  GOLD  !  I  a 

IV. 

Adorn  each  pestle  with  glistening  gems ; 

the  handle  and  mortar  adorn  ye  1 
The  loving,  lowly  devotees,  salute 

and  wish  them  lasting  bliss ! 
The  golden  shrine  of  sacred  Ekamban  in  Kachi, 

whither  all  the  land  resorts, 
Sing  we.    And,  freed  from  deeds  that  bondage  bring, 

singing,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  16 

v. 
Ayan  and  Ari  shall  their  garlands  bring  I 

not  Indra,  nor  with  him  the  deathless  ones. 


II.  Ayan s Brahma,  ^ivan's  superiority  to  him  is  a  cardinal  doctrine.  Velan  is  Qivan's  younger 
son,  Knmaran.  His  favonrite  weapon  is  the  javelin  (vel),  and  he  is  the  tutelary  god  of  foresters.  See 
legend  of  Kannappar.  15.  Conjeveram.  ^ivan  is  there  worshipped  as  £kamban  (fikambaran)^ 
*  he  who  has  one  garment.*    See  XIV.  4. 
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CT. 

Nor  all  the  perfumed  hosts  of  gods,  save  after  us, 

the  pestle  suffer  we  to  lift  I 
Sing  we  the  golden  shrine  of  sacred  Ekamban, 

the  Bowman  Who  smote  three  forts  of  his  foes, 
Ye  of  smiling  roseate  lips  I  for  the  three-eyed  Sire's 

dance, — pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  !  20 

VI. 

Many  a  pestle  would  the  great  ones  upraise ; 

that  the  world  would  not  serve  for  a  mortar. 
To  mix  the  fragrant  dust  the  saints  crowd  round, 

that  the  worlds  suffice  not  to  behold. 
In  favouring  love  He  made  us  slaves  His  own ; 

and  gave  His  flowery  Feet  to  crown  our  brows. 
To  the  mountain's  Son-in-law,  joyous  ever, 

sing  we  and  pound  the  dust  of  gold  !  24 

VII. 

While  the  golden  armlets  tinkling  sound  ; 
while  the  saintly  bands  uprising  chaunt ; 


18.  Or  'worthy/    P.N.N.  XXIX.  3.    Lex.  •^. 
K  a 
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While  townsfolk  greet  us  with  loud  acclaim ; 

while  them  we  greet  with  answering  shout ; 
The  Partner  of  the  Queen,  on  whose  soft  feet 

the  anklets  tinkling  sound, — our  God, 
The  King,  like  mighty  mount  of  purest  gold. 

To  serve,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  a8 

VIII. 

Ye  simple  maidens  fair,  with  bright  wide  eyes, 

while  armlets  tinkle,  bosoms  heave  and  swell. 
While  shoulders  gleam  with  ashes  pure, 

proclaim  ye  ever  praises  of  our  Lord, 
Who  showed  His  bright  flower-Foot,  and  in  this  world 

made  us,  lower  than  very  dogs,  His  own  I 
His  ways  of  grace,  sing  o'er  and  o'er,  and  Him 

to  serve,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  31 

IX, 

Let  the  whole  earth  be  the  mortar ; 
as  pestle  plant  MSru  the  lofty ; 
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Q^ihQutr^  eLeviesi^eu  evssGDiBuAfiSf 


so. 


Qubiriu^ipeo  eusanfjssnjb  ^t^^i^a" 
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«=^i-.  u  Qu  lip  ^Goressnh  ^  i^^^^js  hQll  !  #v 

So* 


Saffron  of  truth  pour  forth  in  copious  stream. 

Him  Who  in  southern  Perun-turrai  dwells 
His  sacred  roseate  Foot  sing  evermore ! 

With  right  hand  seize  the  pestle's  ruddy  gold, 
The  Sage,  the  glorious  One  of  beauteous  Tillai's  shrine 

to  serve,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  !  s6 

X. 

While  our  bosoms  pearl-adom'd  beat  high  ;•  while  in  our 

clustering  locks  the  honey-bees  play ; 
While  with  9ivan  our  minds  are  dancing ;  while  bright 

eyes  with  dew  are  gleaming ; 
While  wild  rapture  from  our  Lord  is  thrilling ;  while, 

as  others  live,  their  changing  lives  we  live ; 
With  our  Father's  mercy  glad,  ever 

dancing,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  40 

XL 

Rich  jewels  like  the  moonlight  gleaming  ; 

panting  mouths  and  lips  of  coral  quivering ; 
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sii^u  Quirp  arsbressrixi  ^tfJi^^fiirQu^ !  #^ 

Qurriuiuir  ^ihQuirtuiuisisr^  QuoiuujiiQiJbUJGDiULj^ 
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Sing  ye  the  way  He  made  us  His ;  sing  ye  the  way 

our  service  He  accepts; 
Seek  ye  our  Peruman,  and  seeking,  joy  in  heart, 

then  let  your  trembling  minds  grow  bold ; 
Dance  ye  to  Him  who  dances  in  the  Court; 

dance  and  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  44 

XII. 

Him  in  whose  throat  is  the  blackness,  Balm  of  the 

dwellers  in  heaven,  the  ruby  Dancer  Himself, 
The  Sage,  the  Lord  of  the  sages,  us  who  took, 

and  made  us  His,  and  all  His  rareness  showed ; 
The  False  to  the  false,  the  Truth  of  the  true,—  - 

ye  beauteous  ones  with  eyes  like  opening  flowers. 
Who  wear  the  golden  armlets,  ye  of  lovely  form, — 

praising,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  1  48 

XIII. 

Damsels  with  slender  waists  and  crimson  lips, 

black  eyes,  bright  smile,  and  words  like  music  sweet ! 

47.  Comp.VIII.  77. 
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My  rare  Ambrosia ;  our  Sire ;  our  Lord  of  might ; 

to  the  daughter  of  Himavat 
Her  Husband,  Son  and  Sire,  and  Brother  too ; 

our  Teacher's  feet  sing  ye,  whose  bosoms  gleam 
With  gold  and  gems,  ye  damsels  beautiful, 

sing  and  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  5a 

xrv. 
While  the  shells  sound,  while  the  anklets  tinkle, 

while  waving  chaplets  crown  your  flowing  locks. 
While  your  roseate  lips  like  ripe  fruit  quiver, 

bright  jewelled  ones,  sing  the  (Jiva-world  I 
For  His  foot,  Whose  head  is  crowned  with  braided  lock 

where  Ganga's  streams  resound  with  serpent's  hiss ; 
While  our  bosoms  with  swelling  tenderness 

heave,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  56 

XV. 

Essence  of  wisdom's  sweetness  exquisite ; 
honey  unfailing  full  of  excellence ; 

51.  Qivan  is  Parvathi's  brother  also.     Mair,  vol.  iv.  p.  424. 
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OCT. 


Him  who  is  savour  rich  of  every  fruit ;  the  King 

with  power  to  enter  sweetly  every  mind ; 
The  Dancer  Who  cut  off  embodiment 

and  made  us  His,  in  swelling  strains  praise  ye, 
Ye  maidens  sweet,  with  eyes  like  purple  lotus  flowers, 

singing,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  60 

xvi. 
Thus  we  too,  coming  with  the  loving  ones, 

shall  sing  the  ways  He  makes  us  His. 
He  shows  the  roseate  flowery  feet,  that  gods 

in  heaven  who  rule,  e'en  in  their  dreams,  know  not 
He  bears  aloft  the  flag  of  victory 

in  prosperous  war.     Praise  ^iva-Peruman  !— 
Singing  the  conquering  Hero's  names  who  took 

the  towns,  pound  we  the  dust  of  ruddy  gold  !  64 

XVII. 

Sing  we  the  cassia-flower  with  honey  rife ; 
sing  ^iva-town ;  sing  we  the  infant  moon 
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u^rreo^GDL^  uirif^^eu  evAes^ss  ^jsjssld 
^Q^issdj  eruS^unS^  ^evufri^^ 


670. 


Upon  His  sacred  braided  lock ;  sing  we 

the  mighty  Bull,  the  trident  and  the  axe, 
His  warring  right  hand  wields ;  that  dwellers 

in  this  world,  and  in  other  worlds  might  'scape ; 
Sing  how  the  poison  for  his  food  He  ate, 

that  day,  and  pound  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  68 

XVIII. 

He  trundled  Ayan's  head  like  ball, — sing  Him  1 

He  broke  the  teeth  of  Arukkan, — sing  Him  I 
He  slew  the  elephant,  and  wore  its  skin, — praise  Him  ! 

The  Lord  of  death  He  spumed  with  sacred  Foot, — upraise  Him ! 
He  shot  His  arrows  'gainst  the  towns  combined, — praise  Him  I 

Poor  wretched  slaves,  He  made  us  His, — praise  we 
That  love  1    Here  stand,  and  ever  dance  and  sing, 

and  for  the  Lord,  pound  ye  the  dust  of  gold  I  7a 

XIX. 

Sing  ye  the  cassia-wreath  of  rounded  flowers ! 
Sing  ye  His  folly  wild !    His  wisdom  sing ! 

69.  See  V.  15  and  Ka9i  Kh.    This  was  Bhairava.      73.  This  composite  character  of  ^ivan  is 
a  perpetual  delight  to  his  worshippers.    Note  L 


138  #QQiir#aA. 

QLLL^imea  euir(ipjBQj^m  f!Sso2soufnf.&=^ 

Q.O. 

QLDiuihGDi£itLiiJi  QutnuLbeDUbiqih  ^^Ji^^a^^^ 
ujsfiQpth  ^iueSQih  ci^uS^Q^i 


Sing  ye  southern  Tillai,  the  saints'  abode ! 

Sing  we  the  blest  One  of  the  'sacred  hall  *  I 
Sing  we  the  serpent  girdle  that  He  binds ! 

Sing  we  the  armlets !  On  His  hollow  palm 
Sing  how  the  serpent  rears  its  folds,  and  for 

the  Ruler,  pound  the  dust  of  gold  !  76 

XX. 

For  Him  Who  is  the  Vedam  and  the  Sacrifice ; 

for  Him  Who  is  the  Falsehood  and  the  Truth ; 
For  Him  Who  is  the  Splendour  and  the  Gloom ; 

for  Him  Who  is  Affliction  and  Delight ; 
For  Him  Who  is  the  Half,  Who  is  the  Whole; 

for  Him  Who  is  the  Bond  and  the  Release ; 
For  Him  Who  is  the  First,  Who  is  the  Last  ; 

dancing,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  1  80 
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^0.   ^fi/^ 

[•^6ljGg)€9>L.&£lUl!fa.] 
[Metre :   mwmuf^^ffi  Qmw^aM  s^aciur.    See  V.  §  ii.] 

s. 


THE    HUMMING-BEE. 

HYMN  X. 

Onr  poet-iage,  like  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  aome  other  mediaeval  saints,  had  a  great  ssrmpathy 
with  the  irrational  creation.  Comp.  the  KOyil  decad  (XVIII),  and  the  Parrot  decad  (XIX).  This 
poem  is  addressed  to  the  humming-bees,  or  winged  beetles,  which  abonnd  in  all  the  topes  and  glades 
of  Sonth  India,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  shady  groves  that  surround  the  temples ;  haying 
a  great  preference  for  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  trees  which  are  sacred  to  the  Hindu  deities. 

The  insect,  here  called  Gdttumbi,  is  probably  the  dragon-fly.  EupUua  spiendcns. 

Here  the  Soul  is  really  addressed,  and  exhorted  to  seek  Qivan's  fleet. 


Mjrsterloiuaj  grtat. 

The  King  that  crowns  the  flower ;  Purandaran ; 

the  Lady  blest,  in  beauty  clothed. 
That  sits  on  learned  tongues ;  and  Narai^n ; 

the  fourfold  mystic  Vedic  Scroll, 
The  Splendours,  Riders  in  majesty; — with  all 

the  heavenly  ones  too,  know  Him  not : — 
Go  to  His  roseate  foot  who  mounts  the  Bull ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I 


I.  Brahma  and  India.    Sarasvad,  the  goddess  of  eloquence  and  learning  (Mnir,  vol.  iii.  p.  74) ; 
Mother  of  the  Vedas,  called  Na-magal,  *She  of  the  tongue.'  a.  (i)  Vishnu,    (a)  The  personified 

Vedas,  in  Tamil  called  *  mysteries.*  3.  Surya,  the  sun-god,  the  moon  and  AgnL  The  first  is  said 
to  have  at  various  times  become  a  hone,  to  have  ridden  a  horse,  and  to  ride  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
seven  horses.    Ma  may  here  mean  (i)  *  horse/  or  (a)  *  majesty.* 
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^Sssr^^Sssr  ^meaCS^triT  yjsSiesSipQpm  e^em^Q^^ 
jS^ssr^Q^frjffifB  ^jf^mQi^fr^Ln  QufOrjiQfitrjpiijb  ^u(Suif^Li)y 


1  mm,  noXLghtf  j«t  made  like  to  Him. 


Who  am  I  ? — Wisdom's  lessons  what  are  they 

that  fill  my  mind  ? — and  me  who'd  know, 
Had  not  the  Lord  of  heaven  made  me  His  own? 

He  of  the  temple  court,  Who  erst 
A  mendicant  with  mind  distraught  asked  food, 

in  broken  skull  with  flesh  impure ! 
Haste  to  His  lotus-foot,  as  honey  sweet ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  !  8 

III. 
All  mwQitniBam  is  in  Him. 

Honey  from  any  flower  sip  not,  though  small 

as  tiniest  grain  of  millet  seed ! 
Whene'er  we  think  on  Him,  whene'er  we  see, 

whene'er  of  Him  our  lips  converse. 
Then  sweetest  rapture's  honey  ever  flows, 

till  all  our  frame  in  bliss  dissolves ! 
To  Him  alone,  the  mystic  Dancer,  go  ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE !  la 


5.  This  is  corrupt  in  the  Tamil  text(?).        7.  Q^ivan  himself  was  once  a  filthy  mendicant. 
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IV. 
His  low  glv«n  to  loTtf  MW  mo. 


There  was  no  love  in  me  like  Kannappan's ; 

when  He,  my  Sire,  saw  this,  me  poor 
Beyond  compare,  in  grace  He  made  His  own ; 

He  spake,  and  bade  me  come  to  Him. 


13.  See  XV.  9-12. 

TAe  Legend  of  Kannappa  NdyanoTy  or  the  ^Eye-Devotee* — The  image  of  this  renowned  Sonth« 
Indian  devotee  stands  in  the  temple  at  Kalahasti  (Calastri)  near  the  Pnlicat  hills.    He  was  a  laja  of 
Udnppfir,  and  of  the  Shepherd  caste  (a  Ve4an,  or  Hill-man ;  perhaps  a  Kurumban)  ^.    The  story 
represents  his  ancient  clan  as  possessing  great  wealth  and  authority  in  a  wild  hilly  district,  where 
their  whole  occupation  was  hunting.    There  is  a  Zamindar  who  lives  there  now  in  feudal  state.    . 
The  old  chieftain,  the  fiither  of  Kannappa,  whose  name  was  Nagan  (the  Dragon-man),  is  represented 
to  us  as  moving  about  attended  by  fierce  hunting  dogs,  armed  with  every  kind  of  rustic  weapon ; 
a  skilful  archer,  around  whose  mountain-dwelling  innumerable  forest  animals  of  every  kind  had  their 
home,  and  where  the  cries  '  shoot' !  ' hurl* !  <  strike'  1  were  mingled  from  morning  to  night  with  the 
bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  sound  of  the  horns  and  drums  of  the  hunters. 
He  had  no  son,  and  therefore  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  temple  of  Subrahmanyan  (a  son  of  (^ivan),  * 
— ^Ihe  favourite  deity  of  mountaineers,  and  probably  a  pre-Aryan  deity  of  the  South,  an  object  of  ♦ 
worship,  under  many  names  and  forms,  in  every  Tamil  hamlet    To  him  they  offered  cocks  and  * 
peafowl,  made  great  feasts  with  copious  libations  of  strong  drink,  performed  wild  dances ;  and,  in  * 
fact,  according  to  the  l^end,  seem  to  have  worshipped  much  after  the  rude  fashion  of  the  demon 
worshippers  of  the  present  day.    The  result  was  that  by  the  favour  of  their  tutelary  deity  a  son  was 
bom  to  them,  who  from  his  early  childhood  shared  in  his  father's  pursuits,  being  brought  up,  it  is 
expressly  said,  like  a '  tiger's  cub.'    The  proud,  happy  father  used  to  carry  him  about  on  his  shoulder, 
but  finding  him  one  day  too  heavy  to  be  thus  borne,  gave  him  the  name  of  Tinnan  {*  the  sturdy  one  *), 
which  remained  his  pet  household  name.    He  was  erewhile  to  bear  a  more  honourable  and  enduring 
title  1    Soon  after  this  the  old  chief,  finding  himself  unable  any  longer  to  conduct  the  hunting 
expeditions  of  the  tribe,  made  over  his  authority  to  his  son,  with  whom  alone  this  history  is 
concerned. 

Henceforth  our  young  hero  is  ever  in  the  dense  jungles  with  his  veteran  huntsmen.  One  day 
a  wild  boar,  of  gigantic  size,  that  had  been  caught  in  their  nets,  escaped,  and  made  off  with  prodigious 
speed  to  the  mountain  side.  Tinnan  pursued  it  with  two  faithful  attendants,  but  it  led  them  a  weary 
chase,  and  did  not  stop  till,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  it  fell  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the  slope 
of  a  distant  hill.  There  Tinnan  with  his  sword  cut  it  in  two.  His  attendants  came  up,  and  were 
astonished  and  delighted  at  his  success,  and  said,  *  We  will  roast  the  boar  here,  and  refresh  ourselves.' 
But  there  was  no  water  at  hand,  so  they  took  up  the  carcase  of  the  boar  and  carried  it  some  distance 
onward,  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  sacred  hill  of  '  Kalahatti.*  At  the  view  of  the  mountain  one  of 
the  attendants  cried  out,  that  on  that  mountain  summit  there  was  an  image  of  the  *  God  with  flowing 
hair'  ((^ivan).  '  If  we  go  thither  we  may  worship  him,*  added  he.  Hearing  this  the  young  giant 
Tinnan  again  shouldered  the  boar  and  strode  on,  exclaiming,  'with  every  step  that  I  advance 


>  These  tribes  occupied  what  was  called  the  Ton<|ai  land,  the  district  lying  between  the  PSlar  and 
the  northern  Pennar,  formerly  under  the  PaUavas,  and  annexed  to  the  Qojra  kingdom  in  the  eleventh 
century. 
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fi'  ^'^g/tf'*^"  vt^  boar  diminishes.    There  is  some  mincnlmis  power  here ; 

^'*^  »kf  ^^^iaSL  ^  '°*^'^  ^^  ^^  S*^^^  eagerness  till  he  ctme  to  the  bank  of 

^^^^'  ^^M^  bade  his  companions  make  a  fire  and  prepare  the  feast,  while 

la^Ji^  ^a^^^lbc^^^^  ^  ^^  "^^P®  ®^  ^*  ^^^»  ^  *^  farther  bank  of  the  stream, 

^  S0^%0f^^^^>^t^  d  which  was  feshioned  into  a  mde  image  of  the  head  of  the  god. 

—  ^  '*^^U^'^^9pff  ^e  magnet  draws  the  iron,  it  drew  his  sonl,  wliich  had  been  somdiow 

^^Mf'^^^^^/tood  deeds  and  austerities  perfonned  in  some  former  birth ;  and  his  whole 

M^^^fhetf"^  \ffy^ing  being  swallowed  np  in  intense  love  for  the  god,  whom  for  the  fiiA 

t,ttf^  t^ff^i  A$^  mother,  seeing  her  long  lost  son  return,  tarries  not,  bat  mshes  to  embrace 

M^  ^  ^^laaelf  op®°  *^^  image,  tenderly  embraced  it,  and  fervently  kissed  it.    With  tears 

ti^  ^^  f^'^ljistol'^  Uke  wax  in  the  sunshine,  he  cried  ont,  *  Ah,  woodrons  blessedness !  to 

^^ot^  ^  'rtbdtf  hss  heen  given  I  Bat  how  is  it  that  the  god  remains  here  alone  in  a  wilderness 

^^n^  '*'^rf>h<flt*»  ^"j  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts  dwell,  as  though  he  were  some  rude 

^^  ^*^  like  n»«^*    Then,  examining  the  image  more  closely,  he  aaw  that  water  had  been 

^^«**^|^^  upon  it  and  green  leaves  strewn  over  it.    *  Who  can  have  down  this ?•  said  he.    His 

ito^^^\^hBA  in  the  meantime  come  up,  replied:  'In  the  olden  time,  when  I  came  here  on 

Bttei'^^ ^gnt^txon  with  your  &ther,  a  Brihman,  I  remember,  came,  poured  water  and  placed  leaves 

•  *""^iin«g«>  repeating  some  mysterious  words; — ^perhaps  he  is  here  still.'    So  it  dawned  upon 

oP^  ^  of  Ti^^an  that  these  and  other  services,  which  he  himself  could  render,  might  be  acceptable 

^^.      0^  <  But,'  said  he,  *  there  is  no  one  here  to  supply  him  with  food.   He  is  alone,  and  I  tannot 

T  ye  him  for  an  instant ;  yet  I  must  perforce  go  and  bring  for  him  some  of  the  boards  flesh  cooked 

fyc  oor  feast.'    So,  after  much  hesitation  and  unwillingness  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  his  new 

found  tieasnre,  he  went  back,  crossed  the  stream,  where  he  found  the  food  already  prepared  and  his 

servants  wondering  at  the  delay  in  his  return.    Tinnan  r^arding  them  not,  took  some  of  tlie  boar*s 

flesh,  and  cutting  off  the  tenderest  portions,  roasted  them  on  the  point  of  an  arrow ;  tasted  them,  to 

ascertain  that  they  were  savoury ;  carefully  selected  the  best,  putting  them  into  a  cup  of  teak  leaves 

ffhich  he  had  sewn  together ;  and  prepared  to  return  to  the  woodland  deity  with  his  ofiering.    The 

servants  seeing  all  this,  very  reasonably  concluded  that  their  master  had  suddenly  gone  mad,  and 

hastened  off  home  to  take  the  news,  and  to  ask  the  priestess  of  their  tribe  to  return  with  them  and 

exorcise  the  evil  spirit  that  they  supposed  had  taken  possession  of  their  lord.    Tinnan  unconscious  of 

their  departure,  hastened  back  with  the  food  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  and  arrows  in  the  other.    As 

he  crossed  the  river,  he  filled  his  mouth  with  water,  with  which  coming  before  the  image  he 

besprinkled  it.    He  then  took  the  wild  jungle  flowers  from  his  own  hair,  and  put  them  over  it,  and 

presented  the  coarse  boar's  flesh  he  had  brought,  saying :  '  My  Lord,  I  have  chosen  for  thee  the 

daintiest  portions,  have  carefully  prepared  them  with  fire,  have  tasted  them,  and  softened  them  with 

my  own  teeth.     I  have  sprinkled  thee  with  water  from  the  stream,  and  have  put  on  thee  flowers  thou 

mayest  love.    Accept  my  gifts  I '    [This  presentation  of  food  to  the  lihgam  and  other  images  is  often 

referred  to  in  these  stories,  and  the  impression  is  given  that  the  worshippers  beUeved  that  the  idol  itself 


'  This  sudden  illumination  and  influx  of  devout  feeling  towards  Qivan,  the  Supreme,  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Karma, '  old  deeds,'  which  suddenly,  after  many  trans* 
migrations,  at  the  appointed  time  yield  their  assured,  though  long*delayed  fruit.  [See  Pope's 
Ndlaiiydr^  pp.  66-69.]  This  subject  demands  the  careful  study  of  all  who  would  gain  an  insight 
into  any  Hindu  system. 
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V. 
Thm  OBlj  Ood. 

*  Those  gods  are  gods  indeed/ — *  These  others  are 
the  Gods/  men  wrangling  say ;  and  thus 

False  gods  they  talk  about,  and  rant  and  rave 
upon  this  earthly  stage.    And  I 


coninmed  the  ofiBering,  comp.  V.  13-16 ;  but  it  is  never  expressly  said  that  the  food  disappeared  from 
before  the  shrines,  though  this  is  sometimes  implied.]  Meanwhile  the  sun  went  down,  and  during  the 
whole  nig^t  Tinnan  with  his  arrow  on  the  stnmg  bow  kept  watch  and  ward  around  the  god,  and  at 
dawn  went  forth  to  the  mountain  to  hunt,  that  he  might  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  new  master. 
While  he  was  gone  on  this  errand  the  Brahman  in  chaige  of  the  lifigum,  who  was  a  learned  ascetic 
of  renowned  virtue  and  holiness,  Qivagochariyar,  came  at  daybreak,  and  having  performed  his  own 
ablutions  in  the  river,  provided  himself  with  a  vessel  of  pure  water  for  the  purification  of  the  divine 
image,  and  a  basket  of  sacred  flowers  and  fresh  leaves  for  its  adornment,  and  uttering  the  mystic 
Five  Syllables,  devoutly  drew  near.  A  scene  of  unutterable  pollution  met  his  horrified  gaze.  Flesh 
and  bones  were  strewed  around,  and  the  image  itself  had  been  defiled  with  filthy  water  and  common 
wild  flowers !  With  trembling  horror  he  sprang  aside,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  god  of  gods  1  what  un- 
hallowed impious  hands  of  mountaineers  have  brought  these  pollutions  here.  How  didst  thou 
permit  them  thus  to  profane  thy  presence?'  So  saying,  he  wept,  fell  down,  and  rolled  in  anguish 
before  the  god.  But,  reflecting  that  at  any  rate  it  was  wrong  to  delay  any  longer  the  sacred  service, 
he  carefully  removed  the  unhallowed  things  firom  the  precincts,  and  proceeded  to  perform  his  daily 
worship  according  to  the  Vedic  rites ;  and  having  sung  the  appointed  hymn,  and  many  times  gone 
round  the  right  of  the  image^  and  prostrated  himself  in  adoration,  departed  to  his  hermitage. 

Meanwhile  the  servants,  having  taken  the  news  of  Ti^nan's  madness  to  old  Nagan,  his  &ther, 
returned  with  him  and  the  priestess  of  their  demon  temple.  They  both  attempted  to  reason  with  the 
young  enthusiast,  and  to  recall  him  to  the  worship  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  but  its  wild 
orgies  delighted  him  no  more.  His  whole  affection  was  centred  upon  the  new  found  Qivan ;  so  they, 
regarding  him  as  hojielessly  mad,  returned  sorrowing  to  their  village. 

[One  object  of  this  l^end  seems  to  be  the  reconciliation  of  the  orthodox  Qaiva  worship  with  the 
ruder  forms  of  demon  worship  then  in  use.  The  contrast  is  exceedingly  striking  when  the  refined 
and  thoroughly  instructed  Brahman,  with  his  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the  minuHae  of  Vedic 
worship,  who  r^arded  the  slaying  of  aninuds  as  a  crime,  and  the  eating  of  their  flesh  as  an 
unspeakable  abomination,  and  considered  that  whatever  had  touched  a  man's  mouth  was 
polluted,  and  that  the  wild  human  inhabitants  of  the  jangle  were  a  lower  order  of  creation,  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  youthful  chieftain  of  an  almost  savage  tribe,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  hunt 
down,  slay  and  devour  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest ;  who  brings  boards  flesh  for  the  unpolluted 
Qivan  to  eat,  and  carries  water  in  his  mouth  wherewith  to  besprinkle  the  image ;  who  actually  uses 
his  leathern  slippers  to  brush  away  the  refuse  leaves  from  the  head  of  the  god,  who  knows  no  sacred 
texts ;  and  who  worships  the  same  god,  indeed,  but  has  nothing  to  conmiend  him  save  a  rude  and 
uninstructed  though  zealous  devotion.] 

Meanwhile  the  moontaineer  guards  the  god  by  night,  returns  at  eventide  to  offer  his  gifts  and 
perform  his  rude  service,  and  spends  the  day  in  providing  flesh  of  beasts  for  the  god's  repast.  At 
dawn,  when  the  young  woodman  has  departed,  duly  comes  the  pure  and  exclusive  Brahman,  having 
scrupulously  made  his  own  ablutions,  cleanses  the  precincts,  and  performs  his  ceremonious  worship. 
These  men  so  different  serve  by  turns  before  the  same  liiigam,  which  they  both  regard  with  eqnal 
reverence  I 


144  ^  5  Qj  ir  dF  s  A . 


No  piety  could  boast :  that  earthly  bonds 

might  cease  to  cling,  to  Him  I  clung  I 
To  Him,  the  God  of  all  true  gods,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I 


19.  VIIL  lao.    Kurraif  345-350.    Pope's  NHhiiyar,  Lex.  upp. 


Bat  this  cannot  long  continne  so.  The  Brahman  makes  a  passionate  appeal  to  Qivan  to  gnard 
himself  from  these  pollutions,  the  author  of  which  he  cannot  trace.  He  then  returns  to  his  hermitage, 
sad  and  sorely  perplexed.  Bat  in  the  night  the  god  appears  to  him,  and  thos  addresses  him  * :  '  That 
which  thoa  dost  complain  of  is  to  me  most  dear  and  acceptable  I  Thy  rival  ministrant  is  a  chieftain 
of  the  rade  foresters.  He  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Vedas  and  the  (^aiva  texts.  He  knows  not 
the  ordinances  of  worship.  But  regard  not  HIM,  regard  the  spirit  and  motioe  of  his  acts.  His  rough 
and  gigantic  frame  is  instinct  with  love  to  me,  his  whole  knowledge — in  thine  eyes  crass  ignorance — 
is  summed  up  in  tht  knowledge  of  ME !  His  every  action  is  dear  to  me ;  the  touch  of  his  leathern 
slipper  is  pleasant  to  me  as  that  of  the  tender  hand  of  my  son  Skanda.  The  water  with  which  he 
besprinkles  me  from  his  mouth  is  holy  to  me  as  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  The  food  he  offers  me — 
to  thee  so  abominable — ^is  pure  love.  I  regard  not  the  externals  of  the  worship.  He  utterly  loves 
me,  even  as  thou  dost ;  but  come  to-morrow  when  thou  shalt  see  his  worship,  and  I  will  give  thee 
proof  of  his  devotion  to  me'.'  The  Biahman  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  at  daybreak  was  put  in 
hiding  behind  the  lirigam  by  the  god  himself.  And  now  (^ivan,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  his 
worshippers,  in  order  that  Tinnan's  truth  might  be  manifest,  caused  blood  to  trickle  down  from  the 
right  eye  of  the  image.  The  young  worshipper  drawing  near  beheld  this,  and  exclaimed, '  Oh,  my 
master,  who  hath  wounded  thee?  What  sacrilegious  hand,  evading  my  watchfulness,  has  wrought 
this  evil?'  Then  seizing  his  weapons  he  proceeded  to  scour  the  neighbourhood  to  tee  if  any 
mountaineer  or  wild  animal  could  be  detected  as  author  of  the  mischief.  Finding  none,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  in  despair ;  but  at  length  reflected  that  he  had  heard  of  remedies  which  would 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood.  So  he  went  and  sought  out  in  the  jungle  some  herbs  of  virtue,  and  applied 
them;  but  the  wound  bled  all  the  more  copiously.  Then  a  happy  idea  struck  him:  'for 
a  wounded  eye  the  remedy  is  another  eye  applied,*  said  he;  and,  pausing  not  an  instant,  with  his 
arrow  he  scooped  out  his  own  right  eye,  and  applied  it  to  the  bleedmg  eye  of  the  image,  from  which 
at  once  the  blood  ceased  to  flow !  At  this  his  rapture  knew  no  bounds.  He  sang  and  danced,  and 
poured  forth  uncouth  expressions  of  ardent  thanksgiving ;  but  on  looking  at  the  image  once  more, 
alas  t  blood  was  seen  issuing  from  the  other  eye.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  bewildered  sorrow,  his 
countenance  was  lit  up  with  a  radiant  light  of  gladness ;  for  he  has  still  one  eye  left,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy  has  been  tried  already ;  so  he  raises  himself  up,  puts  his  foot  dose  up  to  the  image's 
suffering  eye,  that  he  may  be  able  to  feel,  when  he  can  no  longer  see,  where  to  apply  the  remedy ; 


*  Tineoa^agam  (Lyric  XV.  ^la)  refers  to  this  part  of  the  legend.  He  does  not  name  the 
devotee,  but  the  reference  is  obvious.  This  is  one  of  very  many  stanzas  that  would  be  unintelligible 
but  for  the  key  which  a  knowledge  of  the  legend  puts  into  our  hands. 

*  The  idea  is  one  expressed  with  marvellous  energy  and  beauty  by  Hebrew  prophets  (Micah  vi. 
6-8).    Horace's  lines  will  occur  to  the  student : —    . 

'  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.' 
<  If  the  votary's  hands  are  pure,  they  propitiate  the  gods  with  the  humblest  offering,  and  would  not 
be  more  persuasive  with  the  costliest.* 


^5^  Gsir^^&i9.    so.  145 

Or. 

tSlfifi  e^evSp  iSlpuQurr  i^puQuesrspilh 

6T. 

QslLQl^gst  ubpuQuQ^l  QsQuL^tr^ ^q^^i^gduj 


VI. 
Mm  tOmwmtimf  oalms,  Mtd  pmxiflMi  tli*  boqI. 
In  this  mad  world,  *mid  stress  and  strife  confused, 
from  birth  and  death  that  ceaseless  spring ; — 
Where  hoarded  treasure,  women,  offspring,  tribe, 
and  learning's  store,  men  prize  and  seek  ; — 
He  calms  the  storm  of  mental  changing  states, 

and  clears  from  error's  mists  the  soul. 
To  mystic  wisdom's  mighty  God  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  24 

VII. 
♦  VothlBir  iduJl  draw  m«  txcm  Mlml 

On  ^ahkaran  the  soul's  ambrosia,  who  thinks, 

shall  he  fare  ill  ?   The  sacred  Foot 
That  aye  endures  shall  I  a  prodigal  forget  ? 

But  those  who  cleave  not  to  that  Foot, — 
A  sinful  fellowship  in  worship  vain, — 

their  very  forms  we  will  not  know ! 
To  Him,  supremely  Excellent,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  1  a8 


a6,  27.  Comp.  XXXV. 

and  proceeds  to  scoop  ont  the  other  eye.  Bnt  this  last  sacrifice  is  too  mnch  for  Qivan  to  permit  to 
be  coosammated  ;  from  out  the  lingam  he  puts  forth  a  sacred  hand,  and  grasps  that  of  the  yonthiiil 
enthusiast,  who  still  holds  the  arrow  ready  to  accomplish  his  pious  intention,  and  says :  '  Stay,  Tinnan, 
stay  thine  hand,  my  loving  son  1  Henceforth  thy  place  for  ever  shall  be  at  my  right  hand,  on  my 
holy  mount*  QivagOchari  had  learnt  the  lesson,  that  love  and  self-devotion  are  more  than 
CEREMONIAL  PURITY,  and  fell  prostrate;  while  the  choirs  of  heaven  chaunted  the  beatification  of 
the  Saint,  who  is  from  age  to  age  adored  under  his  title  of  Kann-appan — the  devotee  who  gave  his 
eyes  for  the  service  of  his  God. 

L 


146  ^  Q  Qi  ir  #  a  0) . 

ej&sr^GS^^  flfrGD^A(giJb  GTihLD9ssri(^jB  ^u^Quq^ubtiGsr 


s  ffsssriEaseir  erevcvfrtB  mi^ji^^jslesrp  SGDpLtlL^ppGsr 
a^fjemiBs  QerrQa^mjn  ^rrif^ssfii(oLDf  ^jfGsr^esri(^ 


•VIII. 
sis  gT»O0  to  BM  ABd  lIlilM. 


Unique  it  sprang,  rose  up,  sent  forth  its  boughs 

that  none  can  count, — a  tree  of  grace  I 
Right  well  He  cared  for  me, — a  cur, — and  called, 

and  caused  in  state  aloft  to  ride, 
He  is  my  Sire  I   To  sire  and  house  and  race 

the  mighty  Peruman  is  He ! 
To  Him,  the  Fount  of  bliss  unfailing,  go ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  *  32 

IX. 
Sis  B^lf-fbrgotttBir  ooB&pMiaioB. 

His  throat  is  black ;  His  nature  passes  far 

all  powers  of  thought  that  men  possess ! 
I  went,  drew  near,  took  refuge  at  His  Feet ; 

and  He,  straightway,  delusions  all 
From  changing  deaths  and  births  that  ceaseless  rise 

within  my  being  caused  to  cease. 
To  Him,  Who  is  compassion's  sea,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  56 


39.  He  is  'self-existent':  svayambhu,    Comp.   Pope's  HTurraff    pp.  185-189.  33.  See 

for  the  idea  of  this,  XXXIII.  17;  XLVIIL  21.    giva.!Iaiia-b5dham,  Qui.  IV.    U^mai-vilakkam, 
11-17. 


^f^&Gair|»^ibi9.    so.  147 

so. 


sis  tendMT  !«▼•  haM  fbllow«d  m: 


Pain  I  endured; — grew  old,— again  waxed  like 

a  weanling  calf, — in  ceaseless  change ; 
And  here  I  dwelt,  desiring  evermore 

enjoyments  that  a  dog  might  share, — 
In  folly's  every  guise.    With  mother-love, 

He  came  in  grace,  and  made  me  His ! 
To  the  rich  Lord  of  mercy's  store  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  !  40 

XI. 
K«  g»T«  ffraoa  wlthont  nptealdinir- 

Thou  didst  not  call  me  'stony-heart,' 

'  deceiver,*  '  obstinate  of  mind ; ' 
But  Thou  didst  cause  my  stony  heart  to  melt, 

and  in  compassion  mad'st  me  Thine ; 
Thou  Lord  of  Tillai's  sacred  temple-court, 

in  beauty  rich,  where  swans  disport  I 
Go,  hasten  to  the  golden  beauteous  Foot ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  44 


37.  Either  <  a  calf  that  leaves  its  mother/  or  *  a  calf  which  its  mother  forsakes.'  41.  Comp. 

lines  47,  73. 

L  2 


148  ^^Qi9^^(Sa. 

sa. 
jBifQuJh3Si^  fB^Gsn^sea  ui®gS^  jBfTius^ssru 

&^]^ijb  ^eosvirQ^eir  Q^iuus^sm  QsrreAn^Q^^^ 
fifreir^m^ssr  ^lLQ^tsAtl^  Q^eoeotrq^^  ^tnh^nSeufrii; 

XII. 

The  loving  Lord,  Who  taught,  wretch  as  I  am, 

my  lips  to  sing.     His  jewell'd  Feet; 
The  Teacher  great,  Who  pardoned  all  the  faults 

of  me,  a  very  fiend  in  sooth ; 
He  still  in  grace  accepts  my  services, 

nor  spurns  my  worthlessness ! 
To  Ifan  go,  as  tender  mother  known, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  !  48 

XIII. 
His  lofw%  d^BuuiAs  ay  all. 
Devoid  of  love  for  Him  in  sooth  was  I. 

I  know  it;  and  He  knows  it  too  ! 
And  yet  He  made  me  His,  this  too  all  men 

on  earth  shall  surely  see  and  know. 
He  there  appeared,  in  all  His  grace  revealed. 

He  only  is  my  being's  King  I 
Come  thou,  and  joyous  join  thyself  with  me 

TO  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  5a 

XIV. 
Mm  oam*  to  bm  aa  ay  Chiru. 
Germ  of  all  being,  far  beyond  this  world, — 

yet  in  this  world  too,  seen ; 
With  Her,  whose  flowery  locks  breathe  sweet  perfume, 
in  mercy  manifest.  He  came  ; 

47.  Comp.  lines  41,  73. 


^ ^t  Gan  fi^ittS,    so.  149 


eUfT^fi  ^GD^S^  LDfTSL^S^LD  ^iUlSifftr^ 

Qeuelrrefru  iSlrrireir  ^ih  iSlfji&a^  ^eit^bssr  QeuQp  ^lL 


A  sacred  Sage,  versed  in  the  mystic  scroll; 
He  stood  revealed,  and  made  me  His. 
Go  to  the  God,  in  sacred  form  displayed, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  !  5^ 

XV. 
O11I7  Sis  mwray  teoiif  lit  bm  naar. 

How  far  away  had  I  and  all  my  thought 

from  Him  the  loving  Lord  remained. 
Had  not  the  Wearer  of  the  flowing  lock, — 

He  with  the  Lady, — made  me  His  I 
The  Lord,  Who  is  the  heaven.  Who  is  each  realm 

of  earth  and  of  the  mighty  sea  I 
Go  to  the  roseate  Feet  that  sweets  distil, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  !  60 

XVI. 
Thm  tlumglLt  of  Him  Is  Joj. 

Soon  as  I  thought  upon  His  sacred  form 

which  every  thought  of  man  transcends, 
The  Lord  of  mercy's  flood  of  purest  joys, 

that  ne*er  delude,  swept  o'er  my  soul. 
My  Lord  revealed  Himself  that  He  might  make 

me  ever  fully  His  alone. 
To  Him,  the  Lord  of  Lords  Supreme,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  64 


150  ^^Qjirffsil). 

OCT. 

Qumuiutruj  Q^eoeu^Q^  Lfi6S(Lfjfs^  ^frQiLfrjuih 
ggujirl  6765r(gD(^u9(?/r!  ^LDU€D6urr\  ^eirpeu^pekr 

(^eo(Lpp^  Q^rris  Qi3srra^a),  &.^5)l.^  Q^tfGSTGS^LDi 

QsfrevCoLD^  QptfiSA  ^sdiifjB^^QsiL^fnu^  Qstr^gaLDtSl  era. 

XVII. 
Mm  WKVd,  me  from  mbsm'  bondage. 
In  pleasures  false  I  plunged,  and  sank  deep  down, — 

each  day  of  earthly  prosperous  joy, 
I  thought  it  true,  and  thus  enslaved  I  lay ; 
in  grace  revealed.  He  made  me  His  I 
Call  Him  'my  Teacher,'  'precious  Life,*  'great  Lord, 

of  Tillai's  sacred  temple-court ; ' 
And  seek  those  selfsame  roseate  flowery  Feet, 

TO  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  6S 

XVIII. 
ffiynxL  Ml  doplotod  in  anoloiit  mjtlui. 
The  tiger's  skin,  the  robe,  the  pendants  rare, 

the  ears'  round  golden  ornaments, 
The  ashes  white  as  milk,  the  sandal  paste 

so  cool  and  sweet,  the  parrot  green, 
The  trident,  and  the  armlets  linked :  this  pomp, 

and  ancient  fair  array  He  owns. 
Regarding  well,  with  joyous  soul  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  73 

XIX. 
Visitod  me,  nor  deeptaed  my  «BWorthiae«i. 
'Deceiver,*  'sinner  vile,*  'rebellious  one,' 

all  this  to  me  He  did  not  say; 
The  Generous  One  came  oft  to  visit  me, 
nor  took  His  Presence  from  my  mind  1 

69-73.  See  Note  X.  73,  Comp.  line  41. 


^5 ft  Gsir^yaiS.    so.  151 


ao. 
jBtTiuCoLDp peSlSiUS  jBeirQffiuu  QuffQ^iLu®^^ 


Of  all  the  pains  that  fill'd  my  soul,  no  one 

in  any  wise  was  left  with  me  I 
So  to  His  gleaming  jewelled  Foot  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  H  IS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  !  76 

XX. 
Bin  ffTAM  to  UM  lOWlj. 

Ayan,  who  crowns  the  lotus  flower,  and  Mai 

were  grieved, — for  He  was  hard  to  reach  I 
But  I,  His  lowly  slave,  all  jubilant 

fulfilled  of  exultation  stood ! 
To  me,  mere  cur,  He  gave  a  lofty  seat, 

endued  right  well  with  worthiness  I 
To  Him,  Whose  form  is  fiery  flame,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  80 


152  ^geuir^sd). 


^(i^^Q^eirQefressrLibm 
[#QiGg)i.e9)i.Q|.] 

[Metre  :  mrmu^^r^i  Qmr^mM  m^SCur.     See  V.  (  ii.] 
ft. 
^Qj^LDlTSilU^  U^JlSlUiriuS'  Q^F^JpiSSSriTT^  ^Qj^eUL^eiDUJ 


THE  TAMBOUR  SONG;   or,  REFUGE  WITH  giVAN. 

HYMN  XI. 

Aruftdfolam, — ^The  name  of  Kndra  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to  Qivan  in  the  sonth,  yet  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  idea  of  (J)ivan  had  been  mainly  developed  from  the  Vedic  Rndra,  the  god  of  Storms,  the  father 
of  the  MamtSy  of  whom  so  many  stories  are  told  which  now  are  the  accepted  legends  of  Qiyan.  It 
may  safely  be  said  indeed  that  all  the  Vedic  Rudra's  acts  and  attribntes  are  given  in  the  modem  ^^iva 
system  to  ^ivan.  One  of  these  is  connected  ¥rith  the  legend  of  Anina9alam,  so  often  referred  to  in 
Tamil  (^tlvn.  poetry.  According  to  the  legend  contained  in  the  liAga  Poranam  (Moir,  toL  iy. 
pp.  385-393),  it  is  related  that  BrahmS  and  Vishnn  disputed  regarding  their  respective  claims  to 
superiority,  and  thence  a  terrific  fight  arose.  At  this  time  to  quiet  their  contention,  ^ivan,  or 
Mahlideva,  appeared  as  a  luminous  iihgam,  a  pillar  of  fire, '  equal  to  a  hundred  final  mundane  con- 
flagrations, without  beginning,  middle  or  end,  incomparable,  indescribable,  undefinable.'  Hari 
determined  to  examine  the  source  of  this  fiery  appearance,  and  took  the  shape  of  a  boar  whose 
description  is  very  wonderful.  Speeding  downwards  for  a  thousand  years  he  beheld  no  base  at  all  of 
the  lihgam.  Meanwhile  Brahma  took  the  form  of  a  swan  purely  white  and  fiery  eyed,  with  wings  on 
every  side,  rapid  as  thought,  and  went  upwards  to  see  the  lihganCs  top ;  but  both  failed,  and  at  length 
united  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Qivan  as  supreme ;  which  so  pleased  the  god  that  he  offered  them 
a  boon.  They  asked  that  they  might  both  obtain  an  eternal  devotion  for  him,  which  was  granted. 
<  Thenceforward  the  worship  of  the  lingam  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  worlds.  The  pedestal  is 
Mahadevi,  and  the  lingam  itself  is  the  visible  Mahe9vara.'    (Comp.  Aruna9ala  Pnrai^am,  Canto  II.) 

I. 
ffiTMi  Ml  A  Gum. 
Mai's  self  went  forth  a  boar,  but  failed  His  sacred  Foot 
To  find ;  that  we  His  form  might  know,  a  Sage  He  came, 
And  made  me  His  I   To  Him,  Who  hath  nor  name,  nor  form, 
A  thousand  sacred  names  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  4 

4.  See  IV.  199. 


a. 

^(3^^  ^UQj^p^GStp  QwiuiSiaffm  Gvein^peSi 
ssQ^Qeuit  .j^^^LSdj lUfreuGiirraiiEi  s6mL^fieo2so; 
^Q^eufTiu  e^Q^euQpLb  ^iUiSifjim  ^euesTLbq^ekfijb 

^ffii(^ij[>  L9!nLp(giJb  ^eceofTfi  (^ai/f<szJL(^a) 
Qfi(fiA(^ij)  uL^^^sirjjSi  jS^pSeuih  Qj^gajBu>es)LD 


S9L 


9. 

jgeuih^iu  Q^i^arL^if  jB(SO(^^sii  ^frih^tfiji^ 


s» 


II. 

Z  law  Stm;  tlimuMlbrwavd  injr  mml  worahlps 

The  Lord  in  Perun-turrai's  ever-hallowed  shrine 

Who  dwelt,  my  birth  with  all  its  germs  destroyed ;  since  when 

Tve  none  else;  formless  is  He, — a  form  He  wears, 

The  Lord  of  blest  Arur  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  !  8 

III. 

To  Hari  and  to  Brahma  and  to  other  gods 

Not  manifested,  ^ivan  came  in  presence  there, 

Melted  our  hearts,  received  our  service  due ;  that  all 

The  world  may  hear,  and  smile,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  !  la 

IV. 

From  sinking  in  the  vain  abyss  of  worthless  gods,— 

From  birth's  illusions  all,— the  Light  Supernal  saved 

And  made  me  His.     Soon  as  the  new,  pure  Light,  was  given 

How  I  in  Bliss  was  lost :  sing  we,  and  beat  Tel^e^am  !  x6 


154  ^  5  6U  IT  ff  S  d). 


e^(T^euj5j0  y^^ev^Q^frif  ^^suQuiu^i  QsireSsru.Q^GiS\i 

A. 

c:^^/r,  ^(fl  ^luekf  ^fi^sf^  ediQ^ii  iffiiuSeu^ 


To  'wildered  gods,  to  Ayan,  and  to  Mai  unknown, 

^ivan  assumed  a  form,  that  men  on  earth  should  joy. 

That  germs  of  birth  consumed  might  die,  with  gracious  glance, 

How  to  my  soul  He  came,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tej^lenam  I  20 

VI. 

The  Lord,  Who  shakes  the  serpent  dancing  round  His  waist, 

With  His  Hill-partner,  came  to  earth,  made  us  His  own; — 

Say  thus,  soul-lighted,  eyes  like  full  bright  lotus  flowers, 

Pouring  forth  floods  of  tears,  and  singing,  beat  Tel^^nam  !  h 

VII. 

^ivan  unknown  to  Hari,  Ayan,  Indra,  heavenly  ones. 

On  earth  drew  even  me ;  'come,  come,'  said  He,  and  made  me  His ! 

When  imprint  of  His  flow'ry  Feet  was  on  my  head  impressed, 

How  grace  divine  was  mine,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tel^Snam  I  2% 


^g^C^  drG€ir6iRir&.     ss.  X55 

^puiUtfeuL6(oT^f&aisSsrL^S'^^fiGSA^Q^&sr^bs^ 


u^SDjB^sujjB  sesrasLccssissr 


sseir^ff  o^ifi^Q^^esr  (sr^^^iSnqjB^^  ^SQ^SsssruSi^so 
QLjrrssT(^if  (SLpeouGssf)^  ^TsiffL^t^fffrdT  L/<ffipLJ/r£jL, 

so. 
SGsrQeuiLjji  Q^euifsm  asn^uffiuj  x?iixrsLpQevrr^ 

Ssio'Qeup  S6S!^LBevs^  Q^eaQeasmfEi  QsuL-L^^Qub^rl  ^o 


VIII. 


Like  rustling  palm-leaves  is  this  frame  I    Its  births  and  deaths, 

With  dread  of  good  and  ill,  He  swept  away,  and  made  me  His; 

He  gave  me  grace,  though  I,  all  else  forget,  ne'er  to  forget 

His  Foot ;  Whose  mighty  dance  sing  we,  and  beat  Te^^-enam  I  33 


IX. 


As  though  some  stone  were  made  sweet  fruit,  the  Lord  in  grace 

Gave  eVn  to  me  His  golden  Foot,  and  made  me  His. 

O  ye  with  slender  waist,  red  lips,  and  winsome  smiles  I 

'  Lord  of  the  Southern-Land,'  call  Him ;  and  beat  Telj^enam  I  36 


Even  in  a  dream  His  jewelled  Feet  'tis  hard  for  gods  to  see, — 

With  Her  like  laurel  tree  with  jewelled  arms,— entering  in  grace. 

In  waking  hour  He  took,  and  made  me  His  I    With  loving  souls 

Your  dart-like  eyes  be  filled  with  tears,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  40 


30.  See  Pope's  Ndla4iydr^  p.  67. 
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XI. 

When  He,  Her  spouse  whose  eyes  shine  bright,  mixt  with  my  soul, 

And  made  me  His,  deeds  and  environments  died  out ; 

Upon  this  earth  confusion  died ;  all  other  mem'ries  ceas'd ; 

How  all  my  'doings'  died,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  !  44 

XII. 

Ascetic  bands  sore  languished,  longing  for  release. 

Grace  to  the  elephant  he  gave,  made  me  His  own ; 

The  light  superne  deep  plunged  me  in  devotion's  sea ! 

How  sweet  His  mercy  is,  sing  ye,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  48 

XIII. 

Not  those  on  earth,  nor  in  th'  abyss,  nor  heavenly  ones, — 

To  none  beside,  so  near  He  drew;  He  made  me  His  I 

To  sing  His  advent,  or  Him,  th'  only  Great,  conceive 

Is  hard,  His  glory-song  sing  we,  and  beat  Tejlle^am  !  5a 


46.  In  Tiruvilai*a^al,  20,  21,  (J^ivan  comes  as  a  wonder*working  ascetic,  and  among  other  things 
causes  a  stone  elephant  to  eat  sugar-cane.  But  jy^^  is  also  »  '6g-tree.'  Various  interpretations  are 
given. 
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(o^eo^if  ^<sssr(5sMubGOs^  Q^mQetrtssfsriEi  QsmLL-nQLDrrl         ®« 

s®. 

L/^^69r  i-ifTjBfi[f(T^iuif  ^lu^LDireo  (SutrpnSlQ^tLiiii 
lS^^^  Quq^fiSiGs^p  (aLDiuiSlarfr^  iSlpuuj^^^ 


ACT. 


Skip 


XIV. 

Mai,  Ayan,  all  the  gods,  and  Sciences  divine, 

His  essence  cannot  pierce.   This  Being  rare  drew  near  to  me ; 

In  love  He  thrilled  my  soul  I   With  this  remembrance  moved, 

Let  your  bright  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  56 

XV. 

The  spreading  sea  of  grace  supeme  that  melts  and  swells. 

From  which  'tis  sweet  to  draw  and  drink,  we  gather  round. 

The  Feet  of  the  bright  southern  Lord  call  we  to  mind, 

His  slaves,  praise  we  His  sacred  grace,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  60 

XVI. 

Buddhan,  Purandaran,  the  primal  Ayan,  Mai,  praise  Him, 

The  One-distraught,  Who  dwells  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine, — the  Sire 

Who  made  births  cease,~Lord  of  fair  Tillai's  porch,— His  gracious  Feet 

How  in  my  soul  they  entered,  sing,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  64 

XVII. 

I  lay  bewilder'd  in  the  barren  troublous  sea 
Of  sects  and  systems  wide  discordant  all ; — 
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ai/r69rQ<£Ll®  LDirQ^LDfriuji  ^ipsi^iTLbisAr  Q<scf..g!irib 
^o^gstQslL  (BuSitQslL  (Slessrif(sqQsLLQL^  ssaekefrQpiJbQuiriu 


AOL 


tXi6asr(D^fiT  Lc(r^jif^ujdj  Lbfrsfiies^i^iu  es^euiliuL^Qiunfih 

Q.O. 

^eOLDUHi  Lfssrpn^eo^sv  ^ihuev^CSfl  ^®Smp 


My  care  He  banished,  gave  in  grace  His  jewelled  Feet; 

Praise  we  His  gracious  acts,  and  beat  Tellenam  !  68 

XVIII. 

Though  Ether,  Wind,  Fire,  Water,  Earth  should  fail, 

His  constant  Being  fails  not,  knows  no  weariness  I 

In  Him  my  body,  soul,  and  thought,  and  mind  were  merged. 

How  all  myself  was  lost,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  1  7a 

XIX. 

Prime  Source  of  heavenly  ones,  the  Germ  of  those  beneath. 

Earth's  Balm ;  Mai's,  Ayan's  Treasure,  open  eyed 

We  saw,  SING  ye,  His  gracious  Feet,  Who  dwelt  with  us ! 

Call  Him  'Lord  of  the  Southern-Land/  and  beat  Tellenam  !  76 

XX. 

Sing  His  race ;  sing  the  heron's  wing;  Her  beauty  sing 

Who  wears  bright  gems ;  sing  how  He  poison  ate ;  each  day 

In  Tillai's  temple  court  He  dances,  where  the  waters  play ; 

His  tinkling  anklets'  music  sing,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  80 


77.  See  Tiravi}ai-adal,  28. 
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[#Q19IQ»L.UJSir|5€SdPlUd).] 

Quaren^fi ^q^eumuieir  LDes^pQufrsiiii^  stf<oSsr^  (sjislI 

y^ar€^^lJb^  QuarCk^LD^  ^(SZ0rL4^6l//E7,  Q<s/r^Qi^6972s9r 

Ff^^^ekiGsr^  ^^(SkfuSifi^LD  ^lusoufr^^.  ^fnpCoSVfrl 

a. 


THE    SACRED    gARAL^ 

HYMN   XII. 

THE  SPORT  OF  giVAN'S  GRACIOUS   'ENERGY.' 

I. 

Oltf Mtioiui  to  '  AfllMSv'  Um  BBAko,  u&d  Um  mjvtorj  of  SLi  toftchlnir- 
Oiyi  What  He  smears  is  'white  ash ' ;  what  He  wears  is  an  angry  snake ; 
What  He  speaks  with  His  lips  divine  is  the  mystic  word,  it  seems ;  my  dear  I 
Ans.  What  He  smears,  what  He  says,  what  He  wears  are  the  means  by  which  He, 
As  my  Lord,  rules  me ;  and  of  all  that  hath  life  the  Essence  is  He  I  (J^aralo  1  4 

II. 
Ottfoetlott  to  SLi  mendloAiit  gnlae. 

Obj.  '  My  Father,  Embiran,  to  all  indeed  is  Ruler  Supreme ; 

Yet  He  wears  a  clouted  kovanam ; '  and  why  should  this  be  so,  my  dear  ? 


z.  These  are  the  words  used  by  DakshaD  to  his  daughter  Umai  [Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  379]  in  the 
Ka9i  Khin^am,  ch.  Ixxzviii.  16 : — 

SL^4i  tSLJt  mjtkiUfi  sufnh  9tfim 

[jytJSN  a  #riiuA».    ao.^,  v.  *  be  enraged.'] 
*  His  body  he  smears  with  ashes ;  a  serpent  he  wears  as  adornment ; 
Poison  from  the  sea  he  eats ;  a  skull  he  carries ; 
He  rides  a  white  bull  that  rages  with  anger.    Such  an  one, 
O  damsel,  is  he  fit  to  come  to  our  sacrifice 'f* 
The  aahes,  the  serpent,  the  poison,  the  skull,  and  the  bull  are  matters  of  praise  in  all  ^aiva  poems. 

»  T.V.U.Pnr.VI.  86.    Note  VIII.  to  the  'life.*     pro/  (an  imitative  word)  is  the  name  of 
a  female  play,  of  which  the  verse  is  the  accompaniment.    In  each  stanza  the  former  couplet,  sung  by 


i6o  ^  5  Qi  ir  »  »  4. 

fFn. 


«a. 


Ans.  TheVgdas  four,]the  meaningwith  which  all  lore  is  fraught,  as  the  great  thread 
Himself  alone  as  k5vanam  He  spreads;  behold,  Qaralo!  '  8 

III. 

Obj.  His  shrine's  the  burning  ground ;  fierce  tiger  skin  His  goodly  garb ; 
All  motherless  and  fatherless  is  He;  all  lonely  dwelleth;  see,  my  dear  I 
Ans.  Motherless  is  He  and  fatherless ;  dwelleth  all  alone ;  but  though 'tis  thus, 
If  He  be  wroth,  the  worlds  to  powder  crumble  all ;  behold,  ^aralo  I  la 

IV. 
TlM  pnnitiYtt  iBlllottoiui  of  BludxaTMi. 
Obj.  Ayan,  the  *  Bodiless,'  with  Anthagan,  and  Q!anthiran, 
In  divers  ways  He  wounded  sore,  yet  slew  not;  see,  my  dear  ! 


8.  An  ascetic  mendicant  wears  a  very  scanty  cloth,  suspended  by  a  string  round  the  waist ;  but  why 
should  He,  who  often  appears  in  such  stately  majesty  (X.  69-72),  wear  this  unseemly  pretence  of  decent 
clothing?  The  answer  is  ambiguous  in  the  original,  but  seems  to  say:  'AH  mysteries  are  contained 
and  hidden  in  Him,  and  the  Vedic  reyelation  is  the  link  between  Him  and  the  souls  of  men.'  Strange 
symbolism  1  9.  Comp.  Note  I.  13.  See  XIII.  57.    The  '  Bodiless*  is  Kaman. 

Kdman,  the  *  Bodiless  * — The  story  of  the  destruction  of  K§man  (or  the  god  of  Love)  by  Qivan 
is  very  curious,  and  should  be  read  by  the  Tamil  scholar  in  the  Kamba-Kamayanam,  I.  z.  1*10. 
It  seems  that  Qivan  resolved  to  enter  on  a  course  of  very  strict  devotion  (Y5gam)  vrith  the  intention 
of  increasing  his  powers !  The  lesser  divinities  fearing  this,  instigated  Kaman  to  endeavour  to  distract 
the  mind  of  the  devotee.  Accordingly  the  archer  sallied  forth  with  his  arrows  composed  of  the  nine  most 
fragrant  flowers,  and  having  fitted  one  on  to  the  string,  took  aim  at  Qivan's  sacred  breast.  But  the 
god  suddenly  opened  his  third  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  brow,  from  which  he  darted  a  wrathful  flame 
that  instantly  reduced  Kaman  to  ashes.  At  the  intercession  of  all  orders  of  creation  Kaman  was 
restored  to  life,  but  not  to  a  visible  substantial  form,  and  he  still  pervades  the  world  riding  on  the 
chariot  of  the  soft  south-wind,  working  his  mischief  unseen.  Ancient  European  mythology  made  him 
blind :  he  is  here  '  bodiless.'  The  legend  may  remind  us  of  the  story  of  Echo.  The  allusions  to  this 
myth  in  these  lyrics  are  endless— and  wearisome. 

the  leader,  proposes  some  mystery  regarding  Qivan,  to  which  the  latter  couplet  is  a  reply  (very 
unsatisfying!)  sung  in  chorus  by  all  the  maidens,  with  much  clapping  of  hands.  As  oziginally 
written  the  objection  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Buddhist  Guru,  and  the  reply  is  by  the  Ceylon 
king's  hitherto  dumb  daughter.  See  the  disputation  with  the  Buddhists  at  Qithambaram  for  the 
supposed  occasion  and  scope  of  the  song. 


^5  J^dFir  ip^.    so..  i6i 


flSSSGBSflLfiD  ^S^^aSSriLjJg  ^OBO^J^^glfi  \ofi€kIJTm(SmW 

Q^nAmGsreu^  ^eui^LLGSiUb^  O^n^sv^^Q^eii^  ^Q^&fQsn®^psm^ 

^evireuisiu^  u^ireveu^Hi^  ^jiSiufrQu^  ^Lpeoe-Q^eunriu 
jB^^Qp^pQifi  ^siffL^ihe^p  ^mjn^^frm^  erm^  eji^l 


Ans.  He  Whose  eyes  are  three,  the  Ruler  great,  if  He  shall  punish, 

Is't  not  a  triumph  to  the  heav'nly  ones,  O  thou  with  flowing  locks?  ^aralo  I  i6 

V. 
Dftkslian'B  aaorlfloe. 

Obj\  Of  Dakshan  He  smote  off  the  head,  off  E(9an  too ;  the  hosts  of  gods 
That  flocking  came  He  sent  to  nothingness ;  why  this,  my  dear  7 
Ans.  Them  who  thronging  came  to  nothingness  He  sent ;  *twas  grace  I 
In  grace  to  E(9an  too  He  gave  one  head  the  more ;  see,  ^a;^lo  I  ao 

VI. 
AniBXoMiUui&a 

Obf.  Him  the  flow'ry  god  and  M3l  knew  not ;  in  fiery  form  He  came 
From  earth  that  stretched  to  lower  worlds ;  wherefore  was  this,  my  dear  ? 
Ans,  From  earth  to  realms  beneath  had  He  not  reach'd,  they  twain 
The  insolence  of  self-esteem  had  not  cast  off;  behold,  ^a|ialo  I  24 


16.  It  must  be  for  their  good.  17.  This  is  Sans.ya;an=*  he  who  sacrifices.'  The  wild  stoxy 
is  Yarionsly  told,  bnt  Vishnu  seems  meant  here.  In  line  ao  it  must  be  Dakshan.  See  XIV,  where 
the  theme  is  expanded;  and  XIII.  57,  ftc.  In  Ka9i  Khan^am,  ch.  IzxxnL  &c.,  a  fidl  account  is 
given  from  the  Skanda  Pnraikam,  Daksha  KhSi^^am.  Mnir,  vol.  iy.  (index).  Wilson's  Vish9U 
Putnam,  p.  61,  &c.        ai.  See  Lyric  XI.    Brahma:  sprang  from  a  lotus. 

M 


l62  ^QQItdFSA. 

^soQps^lstieo  ^su^a^es^u.uSp  utrajp^eoeir^p  passsB  ^eoeoirih 


VII. 
Plrrathi  Htm  in  BIji  slda,  Q^Agti  on  Blii  erMt. 
Obj.  Soon  ad  the  mountain  maid  as  part  of  Him  He  placed,  another  dame 
In  watery  form  upon  His  braided  locks  poured  down  I   Why  this,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Upon  His  braided  locks  in  watery  form  had  she  not  leaped,  the  world 
To  cavernous  destruction  rushing  ruined  must  have  lain  1   (^aralo  !  ^  aS 

VIII. 

Obj\  He  ate  halalam  from  the  sounding  sea,  that  day  arisen 

With  mighty  din ;  what  means  this  wondrous  act,  my  dear  ? 

Ans.  Had  He  not  eaten  on  that  day  the  poison  fierce,  Ayan  and  Mai 

And  all  the  other  gods  of  upper  heaven  had  died ;  behold,  ^aralo  I  3j 


35.  See  Mttir,  vol.  !▼.  p.  307.    Note  on  V.  256.    For  the  Tamil  stndent  the  classical  passage  is 
Kamba-RSmSya^am  I.  x.  51,  &c.  39.  See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.    HdlafUUam  visham  ghSram 

saf^Jagrd^  amfUdpamam,    The  Tamil  scholar  should  read  Kamba-Ramayanam  I.  x.  17,  &c. 


^  The  I/dla-h&la  Poison,  tht  churning  rfthe  Sea,  the  blackness  of  (^ivan^s  Throat,  and  the  epithet 
*  Ambrosia,* — ^Among  other  things  in  these  lyrics  that  require  explanation  to  the  English  reader, 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  above  title  are  of  the  most  frequent  recurrence,  and  are  apt  to  weary 
and  even  disgust 

It  is  most  necessaiy  however  to  understand  once  for  all  how  essential  they  are  to  the  South-Indian 
concept  of  <^ivan,  as  the  great  and  beneficent  Being  Who  is  to  be  approached  in  prayer  and  gratefully 
adored.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the  reader  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  Poet  and  religious 
Teacher,  unless  he  deem  it  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt  to  view  these  things  candidly  and 
dispassionately  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  more  devout  and  intelligent  of  the  Qaiva 
community. 

The  l^end  is  simply  this :  the  lesser  deities  were  in  sore  affliction  and  cam|  to  Qivan  for  help. 
He  accordingly  came  forth  from  Kaila9a,  and  using  Mount  Mandara  as  His  chuming-sdck,  with 
Vasn-deva  as  the  rope  which  caused  it  to  revolve,  proceeded  to  chum  the  sea  of  milk.  The  result 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Ambrosia  or  food  of  immortal  gladness.  But  before  this  a  stream  of  fiery 
poison  black  and  deadly,  the  Hala-hala  poison,  rashed  forth.  This  the  deity  himself  drank  up,  and 
hence  his  throat  is  for  ever  black,  a  glorious  memorial  of  his  voluntary  sufferings.  The  cup  of 
ambrosia  He  gave  to  the  grateful  gods.    Another  version  of  this  story  may  be  read  in  Wilson's 
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Q^&^uireo  &.sjBfl^ii(Sjiif  ^ev^so^Sp  pu^ueveuar 


IX. 

O/^lThe  LordofTillai's  court,  Who  in  thesouthem  land  delights,  and  dances  there, 
A  mighty  maniac,  delighted  in  the  female  form,  behold,  my  dear  I 
Ans.  Had  He  not  delighted  in  the  female  form,  all  in  the  wide  world 
Would  have  obtained  heaven's  bliss  and  earth  had  failed ;  behold,  ^aral5  1  36 


33.  The  story  is  given  in  the  Koyil  Pnra^am,  §  ii,  where  it  is  explained !    Bat  the  verse  is 
variously  interpreted  and  is  not  of  any  importance. 


Vishnu  Pora^aniy  ch.  ix,  and  in  Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  various  forms  in  Tamil 
vene,  but  is  essentially  a  Sanskrit  and  northern  myth.  The  question  occurs,  was  this  regarded  as 
literal  fiict,  or  was  it  put  forth  as  a  parable?  Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the  discussion 
about  Euhemerism  in  Grote*s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  see  index.  It  may  be  said  that  three 
classes  of  Hindus  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  South :  those  to  whom  this  and  sindlar  histories  are 
wonderful  stories  and  nothing  more.  They  take  no  more  interest  in  them  than  we  should  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

A  second  class  believe  the  legends  devoutly,  and  regard  them  as  capable  of  a  mystic  interpretation 
to  which  however  they  do  not  attach  any  surpassing  importance,  nor  are  they  at  all  agreed  as  to  its 
details.  The  third  class  think  that  under  the  veil  of  such  legends  ancient  sages  concealed  mysterious 
teachings  which  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  vulgar  gaze.  And  they  say  that  they  alone 
possess  the  secret  of  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  myths,  which  they  themselves  regard  as  more  or  less 
antiquated  and  uncouth. 

Whether  the  Upanishads  and  Sanskrit  literature  in  general  lend  any  countenance  to  this  last  idea  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  I  incline  to  think  that  these  mystic  interpretations  are  only  to  be  found  in  later, 
and  chiefly  in  South-Indian,  authors.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  i^aiva  SiddhUnta  philosophers  have 
made  it  their  especial  business  to  give  to  all  such  legends  a  more  elevating,  and  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  ^aivite,  interpretation.  The  south  of  India  has  from  the  earliest  time  been  more  open 
than  the  rest  of  the  east  to  western  influences  and  teaching,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  results.  Whether  in  any  way  the  chasm  between  western  and  eastern  ideas  can  be  bridged  over 
by  any  such  explanations  is  of  course  a  most  interesting  question. 

It  is  quite  permitted  us  to  say  that,  the  truth  supposed  to  be  concealed  (rather  too  tnrefully  I) 
under  these  symbols  is  that,  the  Supreme  Being  has  condescended  to  come  to  earth  to  taste  the  bitter 
cup  of  sufiEering,  retaining  ever  the  glorious  signs  of  that  agony,  while  to  men  He  presents  the  draught 
of  immortal  blessedness.  However  this  may  be,  the  epithets  of  *  Black-throated  *  and  '  Ambrosia '  as 
applied  to  Qivan  need  not  be,  must  not  be,  simpTy  grotesque,  but  associated  ¥rith  the  pathos  of 
suflering  and  the  tenderness  of  unselfish  love. 

The  idea  of  this  is  expressed  in  the  first  poem  of  the  Purra-Nannurru,  which  is  by  Perundevanar, 
the  translator  of  the  Bbaratam : — 

'  He  wears  th*  adornment  of  a  throat  with  poison  black ;  that  stain 
The  chaunters  of  the  mystic  scrolls  are  wont  to  praise.' 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  which  are  said  and  song  by  the  devout  of  all  systems  in  all  lands 
that  require  to  be  explained,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  mystic  meaning  is  at  the  root  of 
the  uncouth  phrase.  This  has  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of:  the  symbol  is  apt  to  supersede  the 
real  thought. 

M    2 
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^ffGsr^^  LfeQ^  Qfisaeo  e.69)£.;  ^Ssueacenr;  (S/rOu^; 


Obj.  He  is  the  endless  One;  and  me,  a  dog,  who  came  to  Him, 

He  plunged  in  tide  of  rapturous  bliss  unending;  behold,  my  dear  1 

Ans.  The  sacred  Feet  that  plunged  me  in  rapture's  flowing  tide 

Are  treasure  rich  to  gods  in  upper  heaven  that  dwell ;  behold,  ^aralo  !       40 

XI. 

Obj.  Lady  I  what's  this  ascetic  rite  ?   Sinews  and  bone  He  wears, 

A  bony  circlet  on  His  arm  He  loves  to  bear;  behold,  my  dear  ! 

Ans.  The  way  of  the  bony  circlet  hear  I    In  the  end  of  the  age, 

When  the  kvo  had  reached  their  fated  hour.  He  put  it  on ;  behold,  ^Aral5  1    44 

$11. 

Obj.  His  garb  is  the  skin  of  the  forest  tiger;  He  eats  from  a  skull ; 

The  wild  is  His  city;  to  Him  here  who  will  service  pay?  my  dear  I 

Ans.  Yet,  hear  thou !  Ayan  and  sacred  Mai,  and  the  King 

Of  them  of  the  heavenly  land,  are  His  humble  and  faithful  ones ;  ^aral5  I   48 


58.  This  seems  odd  in  the  month  of  a  Buddhist  objector ;  bnt  we  may  nndentand,  a '  (^aivite 
says/  Sec  43,  44.  At  the  end  of  each  aeon.    See  Ka9i  Khandam.  45.  See  IX.    This 

is  a  euphemism  for '  bnrning-gronnd.'    See  «rQ  in  Lex.    Comp.  line  9  and  VI.  151. 
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UiSso^GSiffiuaj  Qu!rpuiTGDeu  euir^^sfieoirm  Que&n^Q^GD€u 
s^sofloSmp  QuiTQ^eirseTGreowfTiEiaieoiEiSKSliB^siTeAry  s^uipQeoifl  ®e. 

fiiTeSarLfss(^  ptLi^ih  uu9siliii  .J^M  ^^y  ^ifi-? 

essL^Lfis  Qeups^e^i  a^iLiLffia^  sfre&r^  a^nifiQevirl  ®» 

s®. 
su,sfBiqih  ufBirtiretifl  Q^Q^ih^sjB  Q^ajjQ^ 


XIII. 
Bla  nuurrlaga. 

Obj.  The  mountain  monarch's  golden  Daughter  bright  of  brow,  the  Lady  blest, 
He  wedded  with  the  fire  as  all  the  world  doth  know;  what's  that?  say,  my  dear  I 
Ans.  Had  He  not  wedded  Her  for  all  the  world  to  know,  the  world  entire 
Had  in  confusion  lost  the  import  true  of  every  lore ;  behold,  ^aralo  I  53 

XIV. 

Obj,  The  Lord  of  Tillai's  court,  by  cool  palms  girt,  whence  honey  drips. 
There  entering  does  a  mystic  dance  perform ;  what's  that,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Had  He  not  enter'd  there,  all  the  wide  earth  had  quick  become 
Abdde  of  demons  armed  with  flesh-transfixing  spears ;  ^aral5  I  56 

XV. 
TlM  taU. 

Obj,  On  stately  elephant,  swift  stead,  or  car  it  pleased  Him  not  to  ride ; 
A  bull  He  pleased  to  mount  I   Explain  me  this  that  I  may  know,  my  dear  I 
Ans.  The  day  He  burnt  with  fire  the  triple  mighty  walls, 
Mai  divine  a  bull  became  to  bear  Him  up ;  behold,  ^aralo  I  60 


50.  See  Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  385,  note.  54.  See  Koyil  Punmain.  NoTB  VI.  60.  When  Rndra 
deitroyed  the  three  cities  of  the  Asnras,  VishnUi  in  the  form  of  a  boU,  supported  the  chariot  See 
MahSlbharata,  Kar^aparvam,  and  notes  to  XIV. 


l66  f^edff  a^a&. 

sail. 

^GS¥(ifeQ^  Sffid^js^iB  sptJb&^GDrr^^rrm^u9Lf.^uL6j 

a^eoQj^GSii^iu  s^Gvp^fjissTpm  e^i^puf^jifi  fi^<:&{fi 
jBeoQpesiL^uj  jB!rrT6mpim  pQi^s^iu  ^Qpm^  ^iisl? 
fisev(LpGDu.iu  fiirffsarmp  ^lussrih^L.ji  ^UGsr  ^uf^ASfp 


XVI. 
9iTMi  a  gnm  and  an  aveaffttr  too. 
Obj\  Well  to  the  four,  the  fourfold  mystic  scrolls'  deep  sense, 
That  day,  beneath  the  banyan  tree,  and  virtue  He  reveal'd ;  behold,  my  dear  ! 
Ans,  That  day,  beneath  the  banyan  tree,  though  virtue  He  revealed, 
He  utterly  destroyed  the  cities  three ;  behold,  (Jaralo  I  64 

XVII. 


Obj.  In  the  sacred  hall  He  dances,  and  wanders  abroad  to  beg  for  alms  ; 
This  homeless  mendicant  shall  we  approach  as  god  ?    How  so,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Hear  thou  the  nature  of  this  sacred  mendicant !  Him  Vedas  four  know  not ; 
But  they've  invok'd  Him  Lord  and  l9an,  praising  loud;  behold,  f^RAi-o !    68 


XVIII. 
Thm  dlM. 


Obj.  When  He  smote  down  Jalandharan,  the  monster  of  the  sea,  that  disc 
To  Naranan,  the  good,  in  grace  He  gave ;  how's  that,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Since  Naranan,  the  good,  dug  out  an  eye,  and  laid  at  Aran's  foot, 
As  flower,  to  him  in  grace  the  disc  He  gave ;  behold,  (J^aralo  !  72 

6a.  So  verse  ao.  64.  Not  only  a  gnra,  but  a  warrior  also.  He  tanght  virtae,  and  He 
punished  sin.  65.  This  mendicancy  has  always  been  an  objection.  How  can  the  squalid  life  of 
a  wandering  mendicant  oomport  with  the  onappxoachable  majesty  of  the  Ever-bletsed  Saprem«  ? 
71,  72.  See  XV.  37-40. 
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GTUbQuQ^Lbirm  &.€&n^^^if  eiGSiii^uj  ^luihQui^l 


C7« 


Q.O. 


^(j^jB^euQ^  <sp^(Lpfi^m  iarpQ^Gifi^  Qs'iu^eossT  ^sv^ 


XIX. 

Obj\  His  garment  is  the  spotted  hide ;  His  food  the  fiery  poison  dark. 

Is  this  our  PerumSn's  great  skill  ?   Expound  that  I  may  know,  my  dear  ! 

Ans.  Our  Peruman,— whatever  He  wore  there,^whate'er  He  ate, — 

The  greatness  of  His  Nature  none  can  know;  behold,  ^aralo  !  76 

XX. 

▼irtiM  and  triM  phllosoplij  most  te  diTlB«Ij  taoglit. 

Obj.  To  saints  of  goodness  rare,  beneath  the  AJ,  virtue  and  all  the  Four  He  taugh  t ; 

Explain  to  me  the  grace  He  showed,  seated  with  them,  my  dear  ! 

Ams.  Had  He  not  taught  that  day  in  grace,  the  worthy  saints  virtue  and  all 

the  Four, 
To  noble  souls  this  world's  nature  had  ne'er  been  known  I  Behold,  Qaral5  !   80 


73.  This  is  a  mere  repetitioD,  and  perhapt  spurious.    See  note  on  Terse  8.  75.  See  Terse  i. 

80.  Compare  Pope's  Kurraf,  Introduction,  p.  vii.  This  verse  is  a  later  addition,  and  seems  to  refer 
to  a  different  period.  See  Note  IV.  *  The  gum.'  See  also  lines  61-^4.  It  is  partlj  a  repetition  of 
▼exK  x6.    Comp.  TiruTilai.  16.    This  is  the  (^aiva  version  of  Buddha  under  the  Bodhi. 


l68  ^5Qiir#adb. 


^Q$u  ^  eueoeS. 

[Metxe  as  V.  §  U.] 
a. 


THE   SACRED   LILY-FLOWERS 

OR 

TAKING   THE  VICTORY   FROM  MAYA. 

HYMN  Xin. 

I. 
B«Bvaol»tlo]i  of  othor  h^. 
His  sacred  Feet, — the  twain, — soon  as  upon  my  head  He  placed, 
Help  of  encircling  friends, — ^the  whole, — I  utteriy  renounced ; 
In  Tillai's  court  begirt  with  guarded  streams,  in  mystic  dance 
He  moves.  That  Raftsman's  glory  sing,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I 

II. 
FnrthMr  «ip«vi«iio«i  in  lEadjIijxuiuii. 
From  father,  mother,  kindred,  and  all  else  that  were  to  me 
As  bonds,  He  set  me  free ;  made  me  His  own, — ^the  Pandi-Lord  I 
In  I^ai-maruthu,  His  dwelling,  rapture's  honey  flowed. 
That  sweet  recess  with  song  praise  we,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I 


4.  The  Raftsman.    See  JCurraf,  8,  lo ;  and  notes,  p.  187.  8.  Recess,  lit.  'hollow  of  a  txee,' 

where  honey  is  often  found. 
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(Fin. 

eutru9jb  QuTUf.  ^1  *  tf  u  f^eusveS  Q<snriuiuiT(SLD(¥ ! 


a'. 


dra. 


s^ 


III. 

OonTmrtliiir  tfxaoe. 
Us  too,  than  dogs  more  vile,  of  worth  and  note  He  made  to  be; 
With  greater  than  a  mother's  tenderness,  our  Peruman 
Cut  oflF 'illusive  birth,'  made  us  His  own;  our  'deeds'  so  strong 
Laid  prostrate  humbled  in  the  dust ;  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I  n 

IV. 
Thm  B«1Ml-rout. 

They  praisM  not  the  king  of  Tillai's  town,  'mid  well-tilled  fields, 

Dakshan  renown'd,  and  Arukkan,  and  E99an,  Moon,  and  Fire  I 

By  Vira-bhadra  with  his  demon  host  that  fill'd  the  sky, 

Sing  how  that  day  they  sufFer'd  wounds;  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I      i6 

V. 
P«nm<-tiinAi  and  Sillal. 

^ivan,  the  Lord,  who  on  His  'lock'  the  honied  cassia  wears, 

Took  fleshly  form,  sought  me,  and  entering  came ;  before  the  world 

That  I  may  dance,  and  utter  triumph  songs,  in  dance 

He  moves  I  For  Him,  King  of  heaven's  sons,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I     20 


1 1.  *  Strong  deeds,*  for  their  hold  is  not  to  be  easilj  loosed.  See  Pope*s  NSIafySr^  pp.  66-69. 
12.  Lit '  pat  dust  (i.e.  sacred  ashes)  in  their  months.'  13.  Or,  <by  minstrels  song.'  See /ay,  utiK. 
15.  Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  378,  &c.    Comp.  V.  13-16 ;  XII.  17-20 ;  XIV.  13-54. 


Lfff^m  Qp(fl^^€uiT  yeua^eiO  QsnrujujrrQLDirl 
^^ssriaQsrr  LL65sB^ffk)2sv  ^iMueo^Qfs  ^®Smp 

SjjSQ^ujfi  eufTUfFi^u  y^GwsveQ  Q^iriuiufrQiDfrl  ka. 


VI. 
*]&•  TzUds. 

Three  fires  He  gave  in  gracious  pity  to  the  gods; 

Three  heads  to  sever  fire  He  sent  from  sacred  brow,  in  grace ; 

Three  forms  He  wears,  the  Only-One,  Incomprehensible ; 

Three  rebel  towns  He  burnt ;  so  pluck  the  lily-flowers  !  24 

VII. 
Bla  grm/oHonm  work. 
He  made  my  head  to  bow ;  my  mouth  to  laud  His  cinctured  Foot 
He  taught ;  gave  me  to  join  th'  assemblage  of  His  glorious  saints ; 
And  with  the  Queen,  in  Tillai's  court  adorned,  dances  our  Peruman. 
Sing  we  aloud  His  excellence,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  a8 

VIII. 

He  taught  the  pathway  to  the  golden  Feet  of  His  great  saints, 

Praise  ye  the  Master's  grace  that  made  me  His  and  gave  the  sign  t 

'  Old  deeds '  that  made  us  wholly  bond-slaves,  sorely  troubled  us, 

Sing  how  He  brought  to  naught ;  and  so  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  1        3a 


ai.  Comp.  Manu  III.  85.  a?.  See  XII.  13-ao. 
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so. 

sjfutfi  sL^m^GDa=  SLmrCSlsji^  ssrruireSI 

Quaamr  Lfffihuin^u  ^eueoeSI  QsTiuiutrCSubfrl  ^o 

as. 
QsfTsviB  (gsdiirjii^eiretrw  QsTs&n^iSrrrre&r  ^^asmsipeosea 


IX. 

That  I  might  praise  Him  many  a  day,  and  service  due  perform, 

The  Mighty-One  His  fragrant  foot-flower  on  my  frame  impress'd  ; 

A  beauteous  Light  He  shone,  softened  my  heart,  and  made  me  His ! 

Sing  how  those  jeweird  Feet  are  gold,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  36 


That  this  my  frame,  mere  mass  of  fierce  desires,  might  pass  away. 

Great  Penin-turrai*s  Lord  placed  on  my  head  His  glorious  Foot. 

Kabali, — Who,  well  pleased,  black  poison  ate  from  out  the  sea, — 

Sing  we,  amidst  His  warring  foes,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  40 

XI. 

The  Being  Infinite,  with  every  varied  sweetness  filled ; 

The  Lord,  Who  took  my  soul  in  joyous  pomp ;  His  sounding  Feet 

All  dwellers  in  the  world  shall  praise  I   That  is  the  way  of  good  I 

That  way  sing  we  His  glory  now,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  44 


36.  Lyric  IX.  33. 


172  ^j^Qitrffsd). 

eurresreudar  u^ireo^ium  mp^y^mea  Qfi€uisiL(^ijb 

^ssi(ffeo^ippQyi^Qj^LDGSipm  iLfrm^Q^e^ 

jS^CffO^  ^fi^JBGDp  sipQeo^GSf  L-i2ssfQdsiTeijGDpu 

QuirdfiQf^  utn^jstriJb  yj^eueoeS  Qs{tiuiuitQloit\  ®8. 

fiL^LLITIT  U^^pjlSeo2sO  ^LDUSvQld  ^fTGSr^L^UMi 


XII. 


Heaven's  Lord,  and  Mai,  and  Ayan,  and  the  other  gods  He  rules 

As  King,  with  attributes  and  signs  that  none  may  e'er  attain ; 

The  fiery  poison  from  the  vasty  sea,  He  made  His  food 

Ambrosial ;  and  thus  sing  we,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  48 


XIII. 


That  day,  beneath  the  banyan's  shade,  in  grace  the  Vedas  rare 

He  gave ;  the  heavenly  ones  and  mighty  saints,  each  day,  stood  round, 

And  praised  Him  of  the  perfect  Foot  with  cassia-flower  adom'd ; 

Its  golden  petal's  dust  sing  we,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  5a 


XIV. 


Fair  pictured  in  my  soul  His  Feet's  twin  flowers  in  grace  He  gave ; 

The  Lord,  Who  in  £kambam  dwells,  made  here  His  chosen  seat ; 

In  Tillai's  sacred  court,  girt  by  wide  walls,  is  now  His  home ; 

Sing  how  in  mystic  dance  He  moves,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  56 


45.  i.e.  Indra,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma.  49.  See  XIII.  61,  77. 


s®. 
Qa'iEiS(sbr  ^ffi^ujor  ^fi^ff^i^  ^p^nsau^ 
QuiTiaQuj&iT  unrif.jBnrLL  y^eueveS  QsnriuiuirQuarl  mo 

^eisrCoUffff  oSesii^iufresr  QeuLjff^^friT  QuirQffjoi 
mmruirm  i£\^GiD[ruSp  i^lLiLqj^  Qa^iu^Q^eif^^ 

SCT. 


XV. 
BakaluMi's  saorlJloe. 
Fire  and  the  Sun,  and  Ravanan,  and  Andhagan,  and  Death, 
With  red-ey'd  Hari,  Ayan,  Indra,  and  the  Moon-god  top, 
And  shameless  Dakshan  and  the  £99an :  these  their  honour  lost  I 
Singing  His  swelling  glory  now,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I  60 

XVI. 

The  strong  bull's  Rider ;  Champion  brave  of  those  of  ^iva-town ; 

In  Madura,  earth-carrier;  in  grace  He  ate  the  cakes; 

Was  smitten  by  the  PSmdiyan's  staff,  who  claimed  His  service  there. 

Sing  the  song  of  the  wound  He  bore,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  !  64 

XVII. 

The  ancient  Mai,  Ayan,  the  heavenly  ones,  the  Danavar, 

Knew  not  His  sacred  golden  Foot,  but  joined  in  praise ! 

Entering  within  my  breast.  He  made  me  His  I   His  ornament 

The  gleaming  serpent  sing  we  thus,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  !  68 


57.  Comp.  XII.  13-ao.         61.  See  Life  of  Manikka-Va^agar,  p.  zxriii  above.  65.  Sons  of 

Dana,  enemies  of  the  gods.    Mnir,  vol.  v.  p.  95. 


174  ^B^"^<^* 


cia. 


lS^^  €uu^6kiQsfr(5igr  i^QJGkfevSfbiSlm^SBffiLiihc^ih 


OM 


XVIII. 

That  with  desire  insatiate  my  soul  might  ever  joy 

At  sound  of  tinkling  anklets  on  His  glorious  sacred  Foot, 

In  dance  He  moves, — the  Lord  of  Perun-turrai's  car-thronged  streets. 

This  mighty  rapture  chaunting  loud,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  1  yj 

XIX. 

The  Perun-turrai-Lord,  Who  wears  the  hide  of  elephant ; 

Who  took  a  madman's  form ; — Who  in  this  world  became  a  child ; 

Source  of  all  heavenly  bliss ;  great  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's  Prince ; 

As  in  our  minds  He  entering  came,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I  76 


74.  In  Tiriiyi}aL  23  the  ftoiy  iiuij  be  found. 
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[f$ir6srCaipo|£.] 


THE  UNTHIYAR;  or,  SACRED  VICTORY. 

HYMN  XIV. 

giVAN'S    TRIUMPHS. 

Tamil  sdiolara  giye  different  interpretations  of  the  word  Unthiydr,  It  seems  to  mean  'the  players 
at  a  game  resembling  battledore  and  shuttlecock.*  The  word  Unthi  is,  I  imagine,  used  for  the 
shuttlecock  or  ball  which  the  players  cause  to  *  fly  aloft.' 

In  this  lyric  FIVB  GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OP  <;iVAN  are  celebrated. 

I.  The  first  of  these  (1-4)  is  the  destruction  of  the  three  towns,  in  TamU  and  Sanskrit  Tripuray 
which  is  cnriously  enough  made  to  be  the  name  of  a  giant  overthrown  by  <^ivan.  I  give  an  abstract 
of  this  story  from  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  203 : — 

'  There  were  in  the  sky  three  cities  of  the  Asnras,  one  of  iron,  another  of  silver,  and  a  third  of 
gold,  which  Indra  could  not  demolish,  with  all  his  weapons.  Then  all  the  great  gods,  distressed, 
went  to  Radra  as  their  refuge,  and  said  to  him,  after  they  were  assembled :  '*  Rndra,  there  shall  be 
victims  devoted  to  thee  in  all  the  sacrifices.  Bestower  of  hononr,  destroy  the  Daityas  with  their 
cities,  and  deliver  the  worlds.'*  He,  being  thns  addressed,  said,  ''So  be  it;"  and  making  Vishpn 
his  arrow,  Agni  its  barb,  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  its  feather,  all  the  Vedas  his  bow,  and  the 
excellent  Savitfi  (the  Gayatri)  his  bowstring,  and  having  appointed  Brahma  his  charioteer,  he  in  dne 
time  pierced  through  these  cities  with  a  three-jointed  three-barbed  arrow,  of  the  colour  of  the  sun, 
and  in  fierceness  like  the  fat  which  bums  up  the  world.  These  Asuras  with  their  cities  were  there 
buint  up  by  Rudra  I' 

II.  The  second  of  these  triumphs  (5-16)  is  the  destruction  of  Dakshan*s  sacrifice.  The  story  of  this 
is  told  with  many  variations,  and  is  evidently,  as  Professor  Wilson  pointed  out  long  ago,  a  reminiscence 
of  some  great  struggle  between  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  (^ivan ;  but  it  is  neither  possible  to  give 
any  full  interpretation  of  it,  nor  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  accounts  of  it.  The 
account  given  below  is  that  of  the  Ka9i  Khan^am,  which  every  student  of  Tamil  should  read. 

In  the  Ka9i  Khai^dam,  the  account  of  Dakshan — his  sacrifice,  punishment,  forgiveness,  and 
penance  in  Benares — occupies  chapters  Izxzvii-xc  inclusive,  and  fills  148  stanzas.  It  sums  up,  with 
some  inconsistencies,  the  whole  story  as  given  in  the  Sanskrit  books.  Dakshan  (»the  Intelligent)  is 
represented  sometimes  as  the  father,  and  sometimes  as  the  son  of  Aditi ;  and  at  other  times  the  two 
are  curiously  said  to  have  been  reciprocally  producers  and  produced.  He  is  identified  with  Prajapati, 
the  Creator.  This  almost  seems  like  a  statement  that  the  whole  universe  is  developed  from 
intelligence,  and  might  appear  like  a  very  symbolical  setting  forth  of  Hegel's  system.  Dakshan  had 
many  daughters  married  to  the  great  saints,  and  especially  Ka9yapa  (Ka9iban)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  twelve  of  them.  One  of  his  daughters  was  Durg3,  or  Uma,  who  was  subsequently 
bom  from  the  mountain  after  her  voluntary  death,  and  so  received  the  name  of  Parvathi.  So  Qivan, 
the  Supreme,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Dakshan,  the  Intelligence  from  which  the  Universe  was  developed. 
It  is  rather  entangled. 

On  one  occasion  all  the  gods  and  saints  made  a  visit  to  the  silver  mountam  Kaila9a.  They 
were  there  received  with  great  condescension,  and  even  kindness,  by  the  mighty  one  upon  whose 
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head  is  the  Kondrai  wreatb|  whose  throat  is  black  with  the  poison  he  swallowed  to  save  the  world, 
and  from  the  centre  of  whose  forehead  a  third  eye  shines  resplendent  Bnt  the  deity  did  not 
recognize  his  father-in-law,  nor  rise  to  receive  him.  This  fills  Dakshan  with  disgust,  and  he  proceeds 
to  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  abuse  of  Qivan.  It  will  be  seen  that  everything  with  which  be 
reproaches  Qivan  is  used  by  Manikka-Va9agar  as  praise.  Of  course  a  mystical  meaning  is  given  to 
each  circumstance  1    The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  language  (Ixzxvii.  9,  Ace): — 

'  He  has  no  mother,  no  father,  and  no  relatives ! 
He  is  a  maniac  who  dances  with  demons  on  the  burning-ground. 
He  has  an  eye  in  his  brow  from  which  devouring  fire  blazes  forth. 
He  wears  the  skin  of  a  fierce  tiger,  foul  and  fetid. 
Race,  family,  caste,  quality  hath  he  none. 

He  wears  as  an  ornament  the  skin  of  a  serpent  that  causes  deadly  ill. 
He  has  discarded  the  anointing  of  himself  with  fiowery  essences, 
And  besmears  himself  with  foul  ashes  of  corpses  in  the  burning-ground. 
His  food  is  poison  from  the  billowy  sea ; 
As  conveyance  he  has  an  ancient  bullock  ; 
He  wears  the  skin  of  a  black  elephant ; 
His  ruddy  hand  grasps  a  skull  bereft  of  flesh. 

If  you  say  he  is  a  Brahman  *,  he  has  changed  all  rules  of  ordered  life ; 
If  you  say  he  is  a  king;  he  bestows  no  grace ;  but  all  destroys ; 
If  you  say  he  is  a  merchant  full  of  wealth,  he  goes  about  begging ; 
He  has  no  skill  in  any  mystic  lore. 

Nor  is  he  a  Brahma9ari  *,  for  a  large-eyed  damsel  is  part  of  his  body ; 
He  bears  an  implement  of  war,  and  so  is  not  a  worthy  ascetic ; 
He  wanders  amid  the  hot  desert  sands,  and  so  is  no  seemly  householder; 
He  cut  oflf  the  head  of  the  flower  god. 
So  knows  not  the  laws  of  excellent  justice ; 
The  lady  with  gleaming  brows  is  half  of  his  frame. 
So  he  is  not  male,  or  female,  or  sexless  one. 
In  the  day  when  he  destroys  all  worlds, 
Having  worn  as  a  garland  the  skull  of  flowery  Ayan, 
And  whirling  the  three-headed  gleaming  lance 
Everywhere  he  kills.    Is  it  possible  to  call  him  a  saint? ' 

After  thus  relieving  his  mind  by  abuse  to  punish  Qivan*s  discourtesy,  he  resolves  to  perform 
a  mighty  sacrifice  {magam),  and  so  gain  additional  powers.  Qivan  must  be  dethroned  or  slain.  All 
the  gods  are  invited,  and  there  is  a  very  magnificent  assembly  on  Dakshan's  mountain.  Then  comes 
forth  a  sage  Dadi9i,  who  protests  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  of  efficacy  to  which  Qivan  has  not  been 
invited ;  such  a  place  of  worship  must  become  '  a  burning-ground,  where  goblins,  demons,  and  dogs 
prowl  around.'  His  protest  is  answered  by  additional  abuse,  and  so  the  devotees  depart,  leaving  the 
gods  and  goddesses  to  join  with  Dakshan  in  the  unhallowed  offering.  And  now  the  great  mischief- 
maker  in  all  such  legends,  whose  name  was  Naradar,  the  sweet  lutist  of  the  holy  mount,  hurries  to 
Kaila9a  to  tell  the  goddess  Umai  of  her  &ther-in-law*s  projected  offering.  She  longs  to  be  present, 
and  implores  her  spouse  to  permit  it,  but  he  rejects  her  request.  Somehow  or  other  she  does 
however  go,  and  with  every  token  of  filial  piety  meets  her  father  and  mother ;  and  after  the  first 
greetings  enquires  why  the  great  god,  the  lord  of  all,  is  not  invited : 

'  It  seems  as  though  you  had  forgotten  the  greatest  of  guests.' 

To  this,  abuse  of  i^ivan  is  the  only  answer. 

She  at  once  dies,  puts  off  the  body  which  owns  Dakshan  as  father,  and  is  reborn  as  the  daughter 
of  Himavat,  whence  Qivan  afterwards  takes  her  as  Parvathi,  *  the  mountain  maid.* 

For  the  sacrifice  and  its  results,  see  Ka9i  Khan^am,  chap.  Ixxxix. 

ID.  The  third  triumph  is  his  bestowal  of  the  milky  sea  on  the  son  of  Vasishtha  (stanza  zvii).  For 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Kdyil  Pura^am  I.  25.  It  is  a  rather  confused  and  somewhat 
meaningless  story  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 


He  can  be  neither  Brahman^  Kshatriya,  nor  Vai^ya,  '  Nor  a  student.    See  Mann. 
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rV.  The  fourth  trinmph  is  given  at  great  length  in  the  Ka9i  Khan^am,  and  is  connected  with  the 
god's  manifestation  as  Vira-bhadnu  For  this  it  b  only  necessary  to  refer  to  chapter  xc  of  the  above 
work. 

In  regard  to  the  Kapi  Khan^am,  indeed,  which  is  mainly  a  translation  from  the  Sanskrit  Skanda 
Pnrana,  it  most  be  noted  that  there  is  in  it  mnch  didactic  poetry  of  a  more  elevated  character,  which 
has  famished  the  motive  for  many  verses  by  the  lesser  bards.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be 
characterized  as  a  collection  of  legends  which  are  utterly  unprofitable,  and  have  been  worked  into 
the  devotional  poetry  of  the  (^aivites  to  its  very  great  detriment.  The  legends  of  Dakshan's  sacrifice, 
of  the  appearance  and  ferocity  of  Vira-bhadra  as  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  Qivan,  and  of  the  unseemly 
disputes  between  Vishnu  and  Brahma  as  to  the  pre-eminence,  occupy  large  poxtions  of  the  book  and 
are  utterly  useless  in  these  days.  We  may  give  a  summary  of  chapter  xxxi,  entitled  'The  Appearance 
of  Bhairava.' 

Qivan,  the  Supreme,  envelopes  the  world  in  elusive  mystery,  so  that  none  know  him  while  He  is 
all  in  all.  Hence, even  among  the  gods,  disputes  arose  as  to  who  was  the  greatest.  'I  am  the 
supreme  Essence,'  cried  Vishnu.  '  I  am  the  Self-existent,'  declared  Brahma  from  his  lotus-seat  The 
sacred  Veda,  the  unwritten  record  of  mysterious  truth,  was  called  upon  to  decide.  The  divine  essences 
Vhose  incarnation,  or  manifestation  rather,  is  the  fourfold  Veda  spoke  out :  The  first  Vedic  genius 
declared  that  since  (^ivan  alone  performed  the  three  operations  of  creation,  preseivation,  and 
destruction,  he  was  the  Supreme  and  unoriginated  God.  The  second  declared  that  since  Qivan 
had  performed  arduous  sacrifices  and  penances,  so  as  to  merit  praise  from  the  whole  universe,  he  was 
the  supreme.  The  third  announced  the  same  conclu«on,  but  based  it  upon  the  fact  that  i^ivan  fills 
all  things  with  light,  and  is  adored  by  all  the  mystic  sages  as  the  giver  of  wisdom.  The  fourth 
Vedic  mystery  declared  that  since  ^ivan  revealed  himself  in  various  forms  exciting  emotions  of  joy 
and  ecstatic  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  his  worshippers,  who  beheld  him  crowned  with  cassia-wreaths, 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  [It  is  easy  to  see  the  arguments  by  which  the  supremacy  of  Qivan 
is  here  upheld,  and  there  are  gleams  of  truth  which  Chiistianity  emphasises  and  illustrates,  but  the 
legends  connected  with  the  statements  are  very  wonderful,  and  certainly  obscure  and  confuse,  rather 
than  illustrate,  the  truth  concerning  the  supreme  and  absolute.]  Vishnu  and  Brahma  listen  only  to 
deride.  '  Qivan,'  they  cry, '  rides  on  a  bull ;  he  has  a  matted  coil  of  haii; ;  he  dances  in  the  buroing- 
ground;  he  smears  ashes;  his  throat  is  black  with  the  swallowed  poison;  he  wears  as  a  girdle 
a  hissing  snake ;  he  is  the  leader  of  a  wild  demon-host,  and  Umai  is  a  part  of  his  form.  This  being 
so,  how  can  he  be  the  life  of  the  soul  of  all  I '  [These  axe  the  arguments  that  were  urged  by  Jains 
and  Buddhists,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  everywhere  and  finally  prevaiL] 

Roused  by  these  insults,  i^ivan  suddenly  appears.  His  aspect  is  described  in  the  usual  terms, 
and  he  sends  forth  a  manifestation  or  incarnation  of  himself,  or  of  his  destroying  energy,  to  which 
the  name  of  Vairavan  (VIra-bhadra)  is  given.  This  anomalous  being  is  of  terrific  appearance,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  Destroyer*s  terrible  energy.  He  is  followed  by  a  host  of  malignant  demons, 
^ivan  calls  him  his  son,  and  bids  him  destroy  all  his  enemies.  Vairavan  accordingly  seizes  the  fifth 
head  of  Brahma  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  twists  it  off  and  throws  it  on  the  ground, 
performing  a  terrific  dance  which  throws  the  whole  universe  and  every  order  of  sentient  existence 
into  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  This  subdues  the  opposing  deities,  and  Vishnu  worships  at  Qivan's  feet, 
praising  him  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.  The  whole  ends  in  a  wild  orgy,  in  which  ^ivan  and 
Brahma  join.  This  is  so  often  referred  to  in  9&l^te  poetry,  and  seems  so  incapable  of  any  edifying 
interpretation,  that  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  authentic  summary  from  the  Ka9i 
Khlo^am  once  for  all. 

V.  The  last  is  the  victory  over  the  Ceylon  king,  Havana.  This  legend  is  perpetually  referred 
to  in  the  south,  and  seems  to  have  a  popularity  among  the  poets  somewhat  in  excess  of  its  apparent 
importance. 

After  his  victory  over  Kuvera,  Ravapa  went  to  Sarava^a,  the  birthplace  of  Karttikeya.  Ascending 
the  mountain,  he  sees  another  delightful  wood,  where  his  car  Pushpaka  stops,  and  will  proceed  no 
further.  He  then  beholds  a  formidable  dark  tawny-coloured  dwarf,  called  Nandl9vara,  a  follower  of 
Mahideva,  who  desires  him  to  halt,  as  that  deity  is  sporting  on  the  mountain,  and  has  made 
it  inaccessible  to  all  creatures,  the  gods  included.  Ravana  angrily  demands  who  i^aAkara  (MahSdeva) 
is,  and  laughs  contemptuously  at  Nandl9vara,  who  has  the  face  of  a  monkey.  Nand!9vara»  who  was 
another  body  of  ^ivan,  being  incensed  at  this  contempt  of  his  monkey  form,  declares  that  beings, 
possessing  the  same  shape  as  himself,  and  of  similar  energy ,~  monkeys, — shall  be  produced  to  destroy 

►  N 
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Rivaoa's  race  {Tasmdd  mad-virya'Sanyukia^  madruporsama^efasa]^  utpatsyanii  badhartham  hi 
kulasya  tava  vdnarai),  Nandl9vara  adds  that  he  could  easily  kill  Rava^  now,  bat  that  he  has  been 
already  slain  by  his  own  deeds.  Ravana  threatens  that  as  his  car  has  been  stopped,  he  will  pluck  up 
the  mountain  by  the  roots,  asking  in  virtue  of  what  power  Qivan  continually  sports  on  that  spot,  and 
boasting  that  he  must  now  be  made  to  know  his  danger,  Ravana  then  throws  his  arms  under  the 
mountain,  which,  being  lifted  by  him,  shakes,  and  makes  the  hosts  of  Rudra  tremble,  and 
even  Parvathi  hertelf  quake,  and  cling  to  her  husband  (^Chachaia  JParvatki^  ckSpi  tada  fiisAta 
AfoAifvaram),  Qimnf  however,  presses  down  the  mountain  with  his  great  toe,  and  along  with  it 
crushes  the  arms  of  Ravana,  who  utters  a  loud  cry,  which  shakes  all  creation.  Ravana's  counsellors 
then  exhort  him  to  propitiate  MahSdeva,  the  blue-throated  lord  of  Uma,  who,  on  being  lauded,  will 
become  gracious.  Ravaqa  accordingly  praises  Mahadeva  with  hynms,  and  weeps  for  a  thousand 
years.  Mahadeva  b  then  propitiated,  lets  go  Ravana's  arms,  says  his  name  shall  be  R&va^a  from 
the  cry  {rava)  he  had  uttered,  and  sends  him  away,  with  the  gift  of  a  sword  bestowed  on  him  at  his 
request. 

[Metre :  «*94#ri»  !&«»'.] 
§  dr.  QfiULjffu),     s-sau. 

ujbBa^^Gsr  QfiuLfffih^  ^ji^upl 

^Q^iii^i^oT  Qfiuji^eufrp^  &,jB^up\  a 

^<F<»  QpjiSjB^  Q^Gsr^jB^up\ 


§  I.    The  threo  eitlM.    i-ia. 

Bent  was  the  bow;— upsprang  the  tumult ; 
Perished  three  cities  I— Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
As  they  burnt  straightway  together,— Fly,  &c. 

Two  arrows  we  saw  not — in  Egambar's  hand  : 
One  arrow;  three  cities  I— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 
And  one  was  too  many !— Fly,  &c. 

There  was  shaking  of  framework ;— and  as  He  moved  His  foot, 
The  axle  was  broken— say.  Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 
Perished  three  cities  1— Fly,  &c. 


2.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  pp.  303  &c.,  225. 
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Ql^iuiu  eu60W!f  ^sQs  o^fi^upl 
&=iTi^iu  (?Qi6fr^  a=fFlp^L^^  Q^euAsea 


swiiSip^  QeueaeSi  eiGsrjDip^up !  ^« 

u  (Tiuu^esi  iULJUGSisa=  rrpjiSiufii^dssru 

uiriTuuQ^eirQGsi?  Qiutf.]  ^p^upl 

uSsssr(Lp^  u  ffs^iA  ^jB^up !  ^^ 


Those  who  won  their  escape — a  triad  of  persons — He  guarded. 

To  Him  whose  arrows  fail  not, — Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

Saying,  He's  the  Tender-One's  Spouse !— Fly,  &c.  n 

§  II.  Dftkalum's  wuixliloa.    13-4^- 
The  frustrate  offering  thrown  to  the  ground — the  gods- 
Sing  how  they  fled !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
To  Rudra  the  Lord,— Fly,  &c.  i& 

Aha  I  Mai  divine  got  a  portion  that  day  of  the  offering  ; 

And  He  died  not !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

The  Four-faced's  father  I— Fly,  &c.  18 

The  fierce  one— Agni— to  consume  it  collected 

His  hands  of  flame.    He  cut  them  away !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

Spoiled  was  the  sacrifice !— Fly,  &c.  21 

Dakshan,  who  raised  the  anger  of  Parvathi, 

He  saw  and  spared,  what  good  ?  my  dear !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

To  the  Spouse  of  the  Beautiful,— Fly,  &c.  h 

10.  See  Muir,  voL  iv.  p.  223. 
N   2 


i8o  ^fljoiirvsil. 

^^Qcsreurruiri^iLiji^up  I 

QfiUL^iTfi^tSip  u  up  ekfji^up !  m  o 


an^LLi^iueuTum^iL^fi^up ! 
m  eAr2ssru  unS^^  €u  /r  jfiji^up ! 

QfiiTA)2soeiS9B5iQsL^6kfji^up ! 


&.0 


Purandharan  became  a  tender  'kuyil/ 

And  flew  up  a  tree !— Fly  away,  Unthi  I 

King  of  the  heavenly  ones !— Fly,  &c.  27 

The  angry  sacrificer's  head — 

Sing  how  it  fell  I— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

That  birth's  chain  may  be  snapt  I — Fly,  &c.  30 

The  head  of  a  sheep— to  Vidhi — as  his — 
Sing  how  He  joined  I — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
While  you're  with  laughter  convulsed  I — Fly,  &c.  33 

Sing  how  Bhagan,  who  came  to  eat,  'scaped  not, 

He  plucked  out  his  eye  ! — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

That  germs  of  our  birth  may  die  ! — Fly,  &c.  36 

The  Lady  of  the  tongue  lost  a  nose ;  Brahma  a  head  ;— 

The  Moon-god's  face  He  smashed  I — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

That  ancient  troublous  deed  might  die ! — Fly,  &c,  39 


31.  Vidki  (Sans.  Vidhi)  is  a  name  of  Brahma.    Comp.  under  Dalcshai  in  Mnir,  vol.  ▼. 


^ge-l^iuirft.    s^.  i8i 
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u^ujiaSpjf]  (SeumeiS  ctgSt  j^jifiup  1  ^® 

ID  is^^^tpjSm  jf]jB^up  I 

(odsnreo^p  ^GDL^iupQs  e^Jb^up ! 
^Gi)2so  ^iBfi^Q^m  jpjb^up  I 


The  god  of  the  Vedas  four,  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice, 

Fell ;  sing  how  he  sought  the  way  they  went  1 — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

And  Purandharan,  too,  in  the  oflFering !— Fly,  Ac.  4a 

The  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sun-god 

How  He  swept  them  broken  away !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

The  sacrifice  came  to  confusion  I— Fly,  &c.  45 

Dakshan  that  day  lost  his  head ; 

Tho'  Dakshan's  children  stood  round  1 — Fly  ^oft,  Unthi  I 

Perished  the  sacrifice  I — Fly,  &c.  48 

(  III.  Uhainanjr** 
Who  that  day  to  the  son  gave  the  se^  of  milk ; 
To  the  glorious  Lord  of  the  braided  lock, — Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 
To  Kumaran's  Father, — Fly,  &c.  51 

§  XV.  Bxaluiil. 
The  Four-faced's  head,  who  sits  on  the  beauteous  flower. 
Was  quickly  nipt  oflFI — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
By  His  nail  was  nipt  oflF! — Fly,  &c.  54 

49.  Qivan  gave  mOk  from  <  the  fall  sea  diyine '  to  Ubamanyan,  son  of  the  Muni  Vasishiha.    Koyil 
Pnr.  I.  as ;  IV.  78. 


i82  ^igQiirtfail). 

^Q^Ul^Ui  ^PP^  CT^  3i^^Up !  ^sr 


His  heads  who  stayed  the  cari  and  raised  the  hill, — 
Sing  how  twice  five  of  them  perished ! — Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 
And  twenty  perished  1 — Fly,  &c. 


57,  See  history  of  NaQdi9a,  in  Muir,  toI.  iv.  p.  460,  &c.;  and  Kamba-Ramayanam,  Uttan 
Khan^am,  (  a,  verses  137-144. 
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[Metre:  •r«M^^#^«r##«4««i94>ur.    See  V.  (  ii.] 
S. 

ctgStjz/ld  iSlpji^pjB  ^fTLpirCoLn  ^<sia<3lQsrr^L^rf^; 
<s68r(2^^  eiSeaQeupRfi  ^amiSiffLbesr  srreisrurfluj 


THE   SACRED    TOInJOKKAM. 

HYMN  XV. 
There  is  an  amnsing  illustration,  drawn  by  a  native  artist,  of  this  game  as  played  in  Sonth  India. 
Its  name  literally  means  *  aiming  at  the  shoulder,'  for  it  ends  up  with  placing  the  hands  of  each 
opposing  pair  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other.    In  some  lines  this  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  approach 
of  the  soul  to  ^ivan's  feet. 

I, 
The  eUanrtng  from  d«liuiloii. 

The  demon-car  allures :  'a  stream  flowing  from  flowery  lake/ 
Men  think,  and  rush  to  draw,  in  ignorance  and  folly  lost  1 
Thou  hast  such  fond  delusions  far  removed,  O  Dancer  blest 
In  shining  Tillai's  court  I    As  we  Thy  roseate  Foot  would  reach, 
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n? 
The  Lord  of  Tillai's  court,  whose  glory  qever  wanes ; 
Whom  'he  who  hurled  the  calf  at  fruit/  and  Brahma  could  not  see; 
Lest  I  in  endless  births  and  deaths  should  sink,  made  me  His  own ! 
Praising  His  excellence,  ye  maids  with  thickly  clustering  locks, 
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I.  This  is  the  name  for  the  mirage  in  the  desert  seen  on  the  sand-plains  of  South  India,  which 
thus  goes  by  the  name  of  ^Teri/  or  '  what  pertains  to  the  chariot.*  (Ter«  chariot.)  See  III.  79-S2. 
6.  A  curious  epithet  of  Vishnu,  who,  as  Kpshna,  threw  a  calf  to  bring  down  a  wood-apple. 


x84  ^I56uir»sib. 

Hn. 

mq^iLQupifi  jBdsipGui  Q^frQ^imih  ^L^frCoLDfrl 


ASk 


III. 

As  in  the  worship  paid  true  ministrations  He  discerned  :— 
The  glorious  slippered-foot,  the  chalice-mouth,  the  flesh  for  food ; — 
Such  gifts  acceptance  gained  I     He  knew  the  woodman's  pure  desire ; 
And  as  the  saint  stood  there,  with  joyous  mind,  fulfilled  of  grace, 
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IV. 

So  that  my  stony  heart  was  melted,  He  all  tenderly 
Compassionate  stood  by,  and  came  within  my  soul  in  grace. 
Led  me  in  way  of  good ;  and  then,  as  all  the  country  knows, 
He  fiere  drew  nigh,  spake  with  me  face  to  face ;  and  thus 
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V. 

Ood  Buudfbld,  7*t  One.  I 

Earth,  water,  fire,  air,  ether  vast,  the  wandering  moon,  the  sun, 

And  man, — ^to  sense  revealed  :  eight  ways  He  joined  Himself  to.  me ; 

Throughout  seven  worlds,  in  regions  ten.  He  moves :  yet  One  alone 

Is  He !    As  manifold  He  comes  and  'bides  with  us ;  and  so  l 
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^  See  the  legend  in  note  to  X.  13. 
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Or. 

L^fl^fid^r(ipfievirujLf6vevj!SeiSpu6V&=LDiutj^ 

^^^esT  soj^SsssruS^p  (o(n^(o^fis  LLm^frQixifrl  e.#» 

Q&'^uu  FF&=^  jiSiQ^^Q^srrfTp  (SpeuirQ^iTifiu 


VI. 
▼azloiis  seotarles. 

Buddhists,  and  others, — in  their  wisdom  fools, — the  men  of  many  sects, 
All  witlrtheir  systems  worthless  and  outworn,  bewildered  stand ; — 
My  every  power  He  fills  with  bliss  superne,  makes  all  life's  works 
Devotion  true, — ^through  His  compassion,  Father  ^een !  And  thus 
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VII. 
9«9Aa9iivwra  Hlgraaftr^ 

The  Neophyte  from  evil  free,  cut  off  the  feet  of  him 
Who  rashly  overturned  the  work  in  ^ivan's  honour  done  : 
A  Brahman  he  in  caste,  His  father  too  I    Through  Iran's  grace, 
While  gods  adored,  his  crime  was  utterly  consumed ;  and  thus 
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33.  As  in  stanzas  iii  and  vii,  where  ignorant  and  erring  devotion  is  accepted. 


^  See  the  legend  (in  the  Periya  Pnrilnam,  toI.  i.  pp.  512-538),  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract: — 

Tk€  Legend  of  (^antpfutfora  Ndyandr :  The  Young  Brdhman  Cowherd. — ^In  a  town  in  the  ^ojca 
country,  called  feyfkUur^  a  Brahman  boy  was  bom,  whose  name  was  Vi9ara-9animar,  who  from  his 
earliest  days  instinctively  understood  the  whole  Qaiva  creed ;  so  that  when  the  sages  came  to  instmct 
him  he  met  them  with  the  recitation  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  system,  which  he  had  grasped 
by  a  divine  intuition*  It  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  articles  of  his  creed,  as  these  are  summed 
np  in  the  legend :  'All  souls  are  from  everlasting  fieist  bound  in  the  chains  of  impurity.  To  destroy 
that  impurity,  wad  to  give  to  these  souls  infinite  felicity  and  eternal  release.  He  who  is  eternal  is 
revealed.  He  performs  the  five  Acts  of  creation,  preservation,  destruction,  ''  envelopement,"  and 
gradons  deliverance.  He  is  the  one  Lord  (/W^t),  Who  possesses  the  eight  attributes  of  absolute 
independence,  purity  of  form,  spontaneous  understanding,  absolute  knowledge,  natural  freedom  from 
all  bonds,  infinite  grace,  endless  might,  and  boundless  blessedness.  His  name  is  ^ivan,  the  Great  Lord. 
He  performs  his  gracious  acts  by  putting  forth  the  enezgy  (('oZ/f),  Who,  as  a  person,  is  one  with 
Him,  and  is  therefore  the  divine  Mother  of  all,  as  He  is  the  divine  Father,  and  must  with  Him  be 


x86  f^oitf  99{t. 

LnfTSSTLD  ^(fijsQfilT^  Uh^Lbp^Q^lf^  LDfmeS>6Sfi6k)eSlt  I 


VIII. 

Our  pride  is  gone,  forgotten  reason's  laws  ;  ye  maidens  feir  I — 
We  think  but  of  the  cinctured  foot  of  Him,  Lord  of  the  south, 
Whom  heaven  adores  I    The  rapturous  Dancer's  grace  if  we  obtain, 
His  slaves,— even  so  in  rapture  lost,  we  then  shall  dance ;  and  thus 
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loved  and  woisbipped.  Nor  can  we  say  "  we  wiU  do  this  in  some  future  birth,"  for  we  are  bom  here 
as  hnman  beings  for  this  and  no  other  purpose ;  and  the  hnman  form  in  the  infinite  series  of  trans- 
migrations is  hard  to  attain  nnto.  Nor  should  we  defer  tiU  to-morrow  our  dedication  of  curselTes^ 
since  we  know  not  the  day  of  our  death.  Therefore  must  we  avail  ourselves  of  Qivan*s  gift  of  grace, 
studying  the  sacred  Agamas  and  other  works,  without  doubting,  or  commingling  of  perverse 
interpretation.    This  is  the  way  of  life ! ' 

One  day,  together  with  his  school  companions,  he  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the 
village  cows  were  grazing  in  charge  of  a  man  of  the  herdsman  caste.  This  rustic,  having  no  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  beat  one  of  the  cows  with  a  stick ;  but  Vi9&ra-9animar  was  vehemently  stirred  by 
this  outrage,  and  rushing  up  to  him  in  great  wrath,  restramed  him  from  striking  the  saa«d  animal : 
<  Know  you  not,*  said  he,  'that  cows  have  come  down  from  the  world  of  ^ivan  to  this  earth  ?  In 
their  members  the  gods,  the  sages,  and  the  sacred  purifying  stream  dwell.  The  five  products  of  these 
sacred  creatures  are  the  sacred  unguents  of  ^ivan.  And  the  ashes  which  are  the  adornment  of  the  God 
and  his  devotees  are  made  from  their  refuse  I*  Dwelling  upon  this  idea  he  conceived  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  herding  and  caring  for  the  troop  of  sacred  cows ;  and  accordingly  sent 
away  the  rustic,  who  reverentially  departed.  And  thus  our  hero  became  a  self-dedicated  Brahman 
herdsman.  As  such  he  easily  obtains  permission  of  aU  the  Brahmans  of  the  town  to  take  charge  of 
their  kine ;  and  daily  along  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Manni,  he  leads  forth  his  troop  in  the 
grassy  glades  and  green  pastures,  allowing  them  peacefully  to  graze  their  fill,  and  supplying  them 
with  refreshing  water.  When  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  oppresses,  he  leads  them  into  the  shady 
groves,  and  guards  them  well,  meanwhile  gathering  the  firewood  necessary  for  his  household  worship; 
and  then  at  eventide,  leaving  each  cow  at  its  owner's  door,  he  goes  to  his  home. 

While  things  went  on  in  this  manner,  the  cows  increased  daily  in  beauty,  waxed  fat,  were  joyous, 
and  by  day  and  night  poured  forth  abundant  streams  of  milk  for  their  owners.  The  Brahmans  found 
that  they  had  more  milk  than  formerly  for  their  offerings,  and  were  glad.  The  cows,  tended  with 
such  unvarying  solicitude,  were  brisk  and  cheerful,  and  though  separated  for  awhile  from  their 
calves  that  remained  tied  up  in  the  houses,  grieved  not  a  whit,  but  with  joy  awaited  the  coming  of 
their  young  herdsman,  following  him  gladly,  crowding  around  him  like  tender  mothers,  and  lowing 
joyfully  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  youthful  Brahman,  seeing  the  exuberance  of  their  milk, 
reflected  that  this  was  a  fitting  unction  for  the  head  of  the  God  ;  and  conceiving  a  great  desire  so  to' 
employ  it,  constructed  a  Hhgam  of  earth  on  a  little  mound  beneath  the  sacred  MA  tree  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  built  around  it  a  miniature  temple  with  tower  and  walls.  He  then  plucked  suitable 
flowers,  and  with  them  adorning  the  image,  procured  some  new  vessels  of  clay,  and  took  from  each 
of  the  cows  a  little  milk,  with  which  he  performed  the  unction  prescribed  for  the  divine  emblem  (the 
LiAgam);  and  (^ivan,  the  Supreme,  looked  down  and  received  with  pleasure  the  boy-shepherd's 
guileless  worship.  All  essentials  of  the  sacred  service  he  supplied  by  the  force  of  his  imaginatioQ. 
Though  this  was  done  daily,  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  Brahmans'  dairy  was  no  whit  diminished. 
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8m. 

u^eAnSeio^  LDtrevuevif  LLrre&rL^esrif^  ^rreisrl  (?L-T(?^0)s<£a)!         «» 


IX. 

The  Three  in  story  famed,  of  giant  race,  escaped  the  fire, 
And  guardians  stand  before  my  '  Brow-eyed '  Father's  door ;  since  when, 
Indras  beyond  compute,  and  Brahmas  (who  can  count  the  sum?) 
Behold  I    And  many  Mais,  too,  on  this  earth  have  died ;  and  thus 
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33.  Bnt  see  trmkreitf  and  XIV.  10.         34.  The  three  guardians  of  the  gates  of  ^i^^^n's  city: 
TdragSkshan  ('  Star-eye  *),  Kamalakshan  ('  Lotus-eye  \  and  Vidyun-mali  ('  Lightning-garland  *}. 


For  a  long  time  this  continned,  nntil  some  malidons  person  sanr  what  was  going  on,  and  told  it 
to  the  Brahmans  in  the  village,  who  convened  an  assembly  before  which  they  summoned  the  boy's 
father,  and  told  him  that  his  son  Vi9ara-9aramar  was  wasting  the  milk  of  the  Brahmans*  sacred  cows 
by  pouring  it  idly  on  the  earth  in  sport  The  father  feared  greatly  when  he  heard  the  accusation,  but 
protested  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  waste  and  desecration,  and  asking  pardon,  engaged  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  son*s  eccentric  practices.  Accordingly  the  next  day  he  went  forth  to  watch  the  boy's  proceed- 
ings, and  hid  himself  in  a  thicket  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  soon  saw  his  little  son  ceremoniously 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  then  proceed  to  his  miniature  temple,  gathering  sacred  flowers  and  leaves, 
arranging  everything  in  order  for  the  minutiae  of  Qiva-worship,  and  then  pouring  a  stream  of 
anointing  milk  over  the  earthen  lihgam.  Thus  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  he  was 
greatly  incensed,  and  rushing  forth  from  his  concealment  inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the  boy,  and 
used  many  reproachful  words.  But  the  young  devotee's  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  the  worship, — so 
full  of  the  rapture  of  mystic  devotion, — that  he  neither  perceived  his  father's  presence,  nor  heard  his 
words,  nor  felt  his  blows.  Still  more  incensed  by  the  boy's  insensibility,  the  infatuated  father  raised 
his  foot,  broke  the  vessels  of  consecrated  milk,  and  destroyed  the  whole  apparatus  of  worship  1  This 
was  too  much  for  the  young  enthusiast  to  bear ;  the  god  of  his  adoration  was  insulted,  and  the  sacred 
worship  defiled.  He  regarded  not  the  fact  that  it  was  his  father,  a  Brahman  and  a  guru,  who  was 
the  offender;  but  only  saw  the  heinous  sin  and  insult  to  Qivan.  So  with  the  staff  m  his  hands  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  ofifender's  £eet,  as  if  to  cut  them  off ;  and,  behold,  the  shepherd's  staff  became  in  his 
hands  Hbt  Sacred  Axe  oiQiN2C[i,  and  the  father  fell  maimed  and  dying  to  the  ground.  The  enthusiastic 
boy  then  wept  on  with  his  worship  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  but  the  Lord  (^ivan,  with  Uma  the 
goddess,  riding  on  the  sacred  White  Bull,  immediately  appeared  hovering  in  the  air.  The  young 
devotee  prostrated  himself  before  the  holy  vision  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy ;  when  the  Supreme  One  took 
him  up  in  his  divine  arms,  saying, '  For  my  sake  thou  bast  smitten  down  the  father  that  begat  thee. 
Henceforth  I  eUcneam  thy  father ,  and  embracing  him  stroked  his  body  with  His  sacred  hand,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  brow.  The  form  of  the  child  thus  touched  by  the.  divine  hand  shone  forth  with 
inefihble  lustre,  and  the  God  further  addressed  him  thus :  *  Thou  shalt  become  the  chief  among  my 
servants,  and  to  thee  shall  be  given  all  the  ofiferings  of  food  and  flowers  that  my  worshippers  on 
Kaila9a'8  mountain  present.'  His  name  thereupon  became  Qai^^efuvarar  ('the  impetuous  Lord*). 
The  manifested  God  finally  took  the  mystic  cassia-wreath  from  His  Own  head,  and  with  it  crowned 
the  youthful  saint.  And  so  he  ascended  to  heaven  with  (^vrzxi,  and  was  exalted  to  that  divine  rank. 
The  fiUher,  too,  who  had  been  guilty  in  his  ignorance  of  such  impiety  to  the  God,  and  had  been 
punished  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  vras  forgiven,  restored,  and  with  the  whole  family  passed  into 
Qivan's  abode  of  bliss. 


i88  f^Gun  9a&i. 


so. 


uiasujih  c^uSffiJb  y^eiSGsBA)  g>/f  y^i^oDpiu^ 
fi(as6&r  ^L^fi^SGST  CS^GUi^CoLDp  ^n^fliSiiQiXi^ 
^iBsrr^  ^ihiSliFTm  ^AeBS^u^ap  sqi^g^iu^^ 

(S^TLD^j  as2so^fls2Bo  ^i^dssriLf  Ui^  ^^a^^lssriii  ll^ 

s&. 


X. 
Ylah^Lu'ti  devotion  and  r«w«rd. 

From  out  a  thousand  lotus  flowers  one  flower  was  wanting  still ; — 
His  eye  Mai  straight  dug  out,  and  placed  on  Aran's  foot,  our  Lord  I 
To  Him  then  ^ankaran  forthwith  the  rtiighty  discus  gave, — 
A  gracious  recompense.    Thus  everywhere  extolling  Him, 
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XI. 
The  81ialx»v«. 
Kaman  his  body  lost,  Kalan  his  life,  the  fiery  Sun  his  teeth. 
The  Goddess  of  the  tongue  her  nose,  Brahma  a  head,  Agni  his  hand, 
The  Moon  his  crescent,  Dakshan,  E99an  too,  a  head  they  lost. 
These  holy  deeds  in  righteous  wrath  He  wrought;  and  thus 
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Xll. 
▲nqAfalun^ 

Brahma  and  Hari  through  their  foolishness  said  each  : 
'The  Deity!  the  Deity  supreme  am  I;' 
To  quell  their  swelling  pride,  Aran  in  form  of  lustrous  fire. 
In  grandeur  measureless  stood  forth,  the  Infinite ;  and  thus 
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37.  Comp.  XII.  71,  7a.  41-44.  See  XIIL  13-16.  »  See  introduction  to  XI. 
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SIR). 
U!T(Lpi  SlGSip^QfidfT  UfTLbUIT^SSrU  U^sSujtlQ^^ 

e^GDUUbisssri^  e^eaQeanefi  e^^^wesreufi  ^eaihi^ms^LD^ 


XIII. 
A  WMtad  UHi. 

Poor  servile  worshipper,— how  many,  many  a  time 

I've  watered  barren  soil, — not  worshipping  the  Lord  Supreme ! 

The  Eternal-First,  th'  imperishable  flawless  Gem,  to  me 

Came  down ;  and  bar  of  my  '  embodiment '  destroyed ;  and  thus 
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XIV. 
DftllTenuioe. 

The  inner  Light,  past  speech,  the  Worthiest  enterM  within 

My  soul,  and  brought  me  through  lust's  mighty  sea  that  knows  no  shore, 

And  then  the  craving  senses'  sateless  vultures  routed  fled  ! 

Sing  how  a  royal  path  in  glory  was  made  plain  ;  and  thus 
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53-56.  Sec  v.  105-108. 


190  f^att^mik. 

[•15.:   **#.] 
[Metre :   ^gmoupfi**^  ^^P^Mtn  Qmt^mMm^ikauf.    As  is  V.  {  u,  bit  id  venes  of  six  Uncs.] 


9/f  c^/f  ueuetrAdsirdj  (ip^^A  sS^s 

jBfrnJf  tuafrdr^nSiunr  finGorLDevt^fin  ^^uj^i^Qiupi^ 

QuiTiT  ^itQeup  msmLDL^eSirl  Qutrdr^fir^eo  ^^^irQu^irl 

SL. 

dpGsrpm  SGViB(g  jBUJGsr^^esr^  (ipQiifB 
CSfiBOfrpiaSl^  ^^^^  ^Qfifff^^  fBffesiQped\Jk^ii 


so. 


THE    SACRED    GOLDEN    SWING 

OR 

PURIFICATION   BY  GRACE. 

HYMN   XVI. 

Let  precious  coral  be  the  posts,  strung  pearls  the  ropes. 

Pure  gold  the  beauteous  seats. — Mount  we,  and  sweetly  sing 

The  flowVy  Foot  Narayanan  knew  not,  to  me 

His  currish  slave  in  Uttara-kC^a-mahgai  given 

As  home.    Ambrosial  grace,  that  never  palls,  His  feet  impart. 

Ye  guileless,  bright-eyed  ones,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !  6 

II. 
Three  gleaming  eyes  His  face  displays ;  His  flowery  feet 
The  gods  that  dwell  in  heaven  and  grow  not  old,  see  not ; 
In  Uttara-ko^a-mangai  seen,  in  flesh  abides 
The  King,  while  honied  sweetness  of  ambrosia  flows. 
Sing  Idai-maruthu,  His  home  I   O  ye  like  peafowl  rare. 
Whose  walk  hath  swanlike  grace,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !  u 

4.  '  Givtn  His  feet  as  a  town,^    Comp.  Psalm  xc.  i. 
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QLj/r65r(?65rjtf  yOTT^SsutfJ/f!  Qufr^^^nr^^  ^i—frQicfrl         *cjy 
LLi^^rQ^mu  u^rrL^  Ln65sfl e^^fBQ  (o£fra=LDia(3tDs 

®. 

III. 
He  Who  no  end  and  no  beginning  knows, — while  saints 
A  multitude,  and  countless  heavenly  ones,  stood  round, — 
His  sacred  ashes  gave  in  grace ;  and  mercy's  tide 
Flowed  there :  sing  Uttara-ko9a-mahgai's  gemlike  home 
Of  palaces,  with  terrace  high,  where  lightnings  play ! 
Maids,  bright  with  gems  and  gold,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !  18 

IV. 

His  throat  the  poison  holds ;  Lord  of  the  heavenly  ones ; 

To  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  gemlike  cloud-capped  heights 

He  came,  with  Her  whose  words  are  music ;  fill'd  the  mind 

Of  us  His  slaves,  ambrosial  sweetness  gave  and  grace 

That  cuts  off '  death  and  birth ' !     His  holy  praises  sing  I 

Ye  who  wear  store  of  bracelets  bright,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !  24 

V. 

The  god.  Whose  form  the  Two  might  not  discriminate ; 

In  tender  mercy,  that  the  gods'  assembled  band 

Might  not  know  shame,  but  'scape,  made  them  His  own,  and  poison  ate 


25.  See  XII,  verse  8. 


y^is&r^iT  aiGsrQp^souSiifl  Quim^^r^eo  ^i^nQu^^l  mo 

ait. 

^(r^^c^(Sl  QsfT^GiDp^  ^GSii^ujfraT  ^i^mnQ^m 
^^'g>i^/r  eusifressrji  ^sifu  iSlpuu^  ^^uuir^ 


u^GsBu  usssf^ji^€Sip(^3=u  uneumieBea  uppj^iuuirm; 
QufrmQtQf^^  y^eisr(Lp2BvuSiTl  Quffdj^iiTa=sv  ^^L-frQui(r\ 


0S^ 


As  food  :  He,  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  Dancer,  crowned 

With  crescent  of  the  moon.    Praise  we  His  worth  I    O  ye 

With  jeweird  bosoms  fair,  and  move  the  golden  swing  !  30 

VI. 

The  Lady's  Half  is  He  ;  His  braided  lock  with  flow'ry  cassia  dight 

In  Utt'ra-ko9a-mahgai  'midst  his  saints  He  dwells. 

He  freed  my  soul  from  sin ;  made  me,  a  cur,  His  own ; 

From  'birth's  old  ill '  His  glorious  coming  saves. 

His  pendant  ear-rings'  swing  sing  we  with  melting  love,  O  ye 

With  flower-crown'd  bosoms  fair,  and  move  the  golden  swing  !  36 

VH. 

He  dwells  in  beauty.  Lord  of  the  great  mystic  word, 

Of  Utt'ra-k59a-mahgai  shrine,  past  thought ;  His  praise 

Who  sing,  and  worship,  and  bow  down,  He  frees  from  bonds  of  sin. 

As  gem-bright  peafowl  moving  beauteous,  on  a  swan, 

My  Father  came,  and  made  me  His  I    His  beauty  sing. 

Ye  with  gold  adorned,  and  move  the  golden  swing  !  42 
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&=frsi)  ^Qj^sisr®^  ^(rifixi^GQm  iSQ^Q^fi^^ 

QsfriB(g6ViSif  QsfT^(Ss>p&=  3=GSiL^iu!fGsr  (^essnlurroSu 
QuTfBj(^ev6ii  y^sifr(Lp2svu5if\  QuiTeir^fir&=eo  ^i^!t(Sldt\  S^ 


VIII. 

From  glorious  mountain  height  to  earth  He  came, 

Ate  plenteous  food,  arose  upon  the  lower  seas, 

In  magic  form  upon  a  charger  rode,  and  made  us  His; 

In  sacred  Uttara-ko^a-mangai  where  His  virtue  shines, 

With  loud  acclaim  Him  whom  Mai  could  not  reach  we  praise, 

And  while  our  full  hearts  melt,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !  48 

IX. 

In  sacred  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's  groves  of  cocoa-palm 

He  came,  in  form  unique  a  gracious  light  shone  forth ; 

Our  *  birth '  He  caused  to  cease,  made  such  as  us  His  own ; 

The  Queen  His  Partner,  and  Himself,  received  our  homage  due; 

We  sing  His  worth  Whose  crest  breathes  cassia's  sweet  perfume ; 

Ye  maids,  whose  jewell'd  bosoms  heave,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !         54 


O 
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^  m^bssi uu ^^. 

[£j^^icy(r«rA.] 
[Metre :  ««f  ^(MM    See  V.  t.] 

fiiT^u  uGopuSarir;  ^gstQgstI  ^gs^^ld. 
jB^fBU  UGopuSGsrir;  fijfGSTQps^  uifiSiili(S^ 

a. 
seAren'^  ^Gsrfi^ir^  dSQ^Ssissri  ^L^eQcsrir^ 

u^GssrsPmGST j[fiQ^i(^ekiii^  .^^^Qesrl  ^^^gfiiijb» 


THE  MOTHER-DECAD;  or,  *  SOUL'S  PLENITUDE/ 

HYMN  XVIL 

This  decad  is  a  series  of  ezclamatioQs  uttered  by  a  little  girl  to  her  mother.    See  Vatha-tTrar- 
Pnranam  V.  66.    It  is  called  ##*0«B^Ourf^  » <  the  broken  rhythm.' 

I. 
*  His  word  is  the  Vedam ;  ashes  white  He  wears ; 
Rose-red  is  His  form  ;  His  drum  is  the  Natham  ; 
Mother  ! '  saith  she. 
'  His  drum  is  the  Natham ;  to  the  Four-faced, 
And  to  Mai  too,  this  Lord  is  the  Lord; 

Mother  1 '  saith  she.  4 

II. 
'  His  eye  gleams  black ;  He  is  compassion's  sea ; 
Within  He  dwells,  He  melts  the  soul, 
Mother  ! '  saith  she. 
'  Within  He  dwells,  and  to  the  melting  soul 
Tears  of  undying  bliss  gives  He, 

Mother  1 '  saith  she.  8 


a.  See  Lex.  mtfit^  and  XIX.  33.  a-4.  A  play  on  the  words  Naikam^sx* tJi  instrament  of 

mnsic'  and  Nathar^ « '  Lord.'    In  the  later  Qaiva  philosophy,  Natham  is  '  the  male  energy  of  the 
Deity.'    The  Four-faced  is  *  Brahma.* 


^eor&oruu^^.     SCT.  I95 

^^/B^  ^Q^uueuiT^  (ol^MGStm^  QuQj^^gjesip 

.^^fLffu  ^CTT,  ^GDL^fl  (ofltreo^  Qutn^u  yJ^p(o(Bfi 
€U!i®L6^ — ^^  er€h(o€sr?  ^mCS^  Grdrspiih. 
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utreAri^  jgdr  jBiriur^ev^  ^^^/eirQ^  CT^^ggvo). 


III. 
'  Th'  eternal  Bridegroom,  He  in  minds  devout 
Abides  with  perfect  beauty  crown'd ; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  In  minds  devout  abides,  the  southern  Lord, 
Perun-turrai's  Sire ;  the  Blissful  ; 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  la 

IV. 

'A  dancing  snake  His  jewel,  tiger-skin  His  robe, 
A  form  with  ashes  smeared  He -wears ; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  The  form  He  wears  whene'er  I  see  and  gaze. 
My  soul  within  me  faints,  why  this  ? 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  16 

V. 

'  Long  are  His  outstretch'd  arms ;  loose  flow  His  locks ; 
Lord  of  the  goodly  PSp^iyan  land  ; 
Mother  1 '  saith  she. 
'  Lord  of  the  goodly  Pandi  land.  He  rules 

My  wandering  thoughts,  and  shows  His  love ; 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  ao 

o  2 
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A. 

6T. 

Qeum^A  seQfasflf/BiT^  QeueAfn^Qi^  (tpessfL^^fsir^ 
ueaG^i(^uunu^fsirj^^Qesi\  eiGST^gLL. 
ueTsf\i^u  utriu^fsii  ufriuuffi  Qu^eoQsfressfQL^Gsr 


VI. 

'  Whose  glory  none  may  know  in  Uttara-mahgai  'bides ; 
He  in  my  heart  and  soul  abides; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'He  in  my  heart  abides,  Whom  Mai  and  Ayan 
Could  not  see  1    How  wondrous  strange  I 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  24 

VII. 

'  White  is  His  steed,  and  white  His  shaven  head  ; 
He  wears  the  sleeper's  mystic  dress, 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  Wearing  the  sleeper's  dress,  a  prancing  steed 
He  rides,  and  steals  away  my  soul. 

Mother  1  *  saith  she.  a8 

VIII. 

'  He  wears  the  twining-wreath ;  the  sandal  paste 
He  smears ;  He  rules  and  makes  us  His, 
Mother  ! '  saith  she. 
'  He  makes  us  His ;  in  lowly  servants'  hands, 
Harky  how  the  lordly  cymbals  sound, 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  3a 

25.  This  is  ambiguous.  See  Lex.  29.  See  XIX.  36.  32.  In  the  legend  of  Samhundhur  it  is 
said  that  Qivan  gave  him  a  pair  of  cymbals  insaibed  with  Nanu^dya;  but  this  cannot  be  referred 
to  here.    See  Periya  Puranam  II.  (I.)  102. 
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€Sij5iL]ih  ^^  erdrQesT^  ^esrQcsr]  erm^au^* 


so. 


IX. 

'The  fair  One's  Half,  ascetic's  garb  He  wears, 
Enters  our  homes  an  alms  to  ask, 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  He  entering  alms  to  ask,  my  inmost  soul 
In  sorrow  sinks;  wherefore  is  this? 

Mother  1  *  saith  she.  36 

X. 

'  Cassia,  the  moon,  the  viha  flower,  and  wild 
Phrenzies  crowd  thick  His  head. 
Mother  1 '  saith  she. 
'  The  vilva  flower  that  crowns  His  sacred  brow 
Wild  phrenzy  bringeth  me  to-day, 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  40 


39.  There  is  a  play  upoo  words  here,  not  producible  in  English. 
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[For  metre,  tee  note  at  the  end  of  the  lyric,  p.  aoa.] 

Q&'rrfi  ui€5^Qpi^  Q^nfdoeSp  Q^ffeoeQpfi  ^g^Gsip  Q^tfrnGsnn. 


THE    KUYIL-DECAD^ 

HYMN   XVIII. 


The  ICuyii*  is  often  referred  to  in  these  poems.  Our  Sage,  like  St  Frands  of  Assist,  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  birds,  and  indeed  was  filled  with  love  for  the  whole  creation.  In  this  poem  he 
calls  npon  the  Kuyil  to  join  him  in  the  praises  of  his  Master,  recomiting  the  chief  themes  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  dilate.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Knyil  are  skilfully  varied ;  it  is  pictured  to  us  as 
a  diminntiye  bird  haunting  the  leafy  groves  (13,  37);  of  a  dark  azure  hue  with  a  golden  tint 
(9}  33) ;  •s  nttering  a  sweet  call  of  a  peculiarly  tender  kind  (i,  8) ;  as  possessed  of  a  beauty  glad- 
dening the  eye  (17);  and  as  imparting  pleasure  to  all  that  hear  its  inviting  notes  (17,  si,  37). 
Mystically  the  Kuyil  is  the  human  soul.    Comp.  Psalm  ciii. 

I. 
fiTUi's  IxiJOliilty. 

O  Kuyil,  sweet  of  song,  if  thou  dost  seek  our  Peruman  to  know; 
If  thou  would'st  ask  of  His  twain  feet ; — they're  planted 'neath  the  sevenfold  gulf. 
Would'st  hear  of  His  bright  jewell'd  crown  ?  'Tis  glory  old  that  passes  speech. 
Nor  origin,  nor  qualities  hath  He,  nor  end ;  call  Him  to  come  !  4 


I.  See  XX.  9.  3.  Comp.  VII.  37.    Muir,  voL  iv.  p.  387.    The  Tamil  Aruna9al&-Pnianam, 

chap.  ii. '  The  Sacred  Hill,'  is  the  best  account  of  this  appearance  of  (^iytai  as  a  mountain  : 
'  Whose  crown  above  the  highest  height  ascended, 
Whose  base  beneath  the  lowest  depth  descended.' 
Southey*s  '  Curse  of  Kehama  *  is  a  beautiful  version.        4.  Martineau's  Types,  vol.  i.  p.  i  ap. 


*  T.  V.  U.  P.,  V.  67.  •  The  Kuyil  (or  Kokila :  Eudynamys  indiois)  is  found  in  all  parts  of 

the  peninsula  of  India,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  people.  Its  somewhat  monotonous  ay  is 
more  appreciated  by  the  natives  of  the  East  than  by  those  of  the  West,  yet  it  is  not  unpleasing, — in 
moderation.  Its  note  is  sweet  and  plaintive.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  English  cuckoo, 
though  it  is  of  the  same  species,  and  not  unlike  it  in  some  paiticnlars.  [See  Catalogue  of  Birds  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company,  by  T.  Horseficld  and  F.  Moore,  1856-1858.] 
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e.. 
^iseQ  (m^Q^Gsr  eSeomesi^  ^tpasiLii  eue&rCoL^fr  ^ffii^u 

(In. 

Q^ieo  ^ffiSjb  jiSi^(Lpiea  Qsiri^iXiAGDs  u^m^f^app  QsrruSsv 

&eoih  Qud^ih^GsBu  ^q^e^^ ^nQsa ^iLmes^s 

^leoLL  e&eiriis  ^(5^^  jstrius  ^ssreuai  ^f^eutriul  «&. 


11. 

Bla  grao«  to  Xandodazl. 
Him  the  fair  sevenfold  world  extols, — since  every  being's  form  is  His ; — 
In  southern  sea-girt  Lanka  He,  the  Lord  Who  Perun-turrai  owns, 
Vandothari  the  beautiful,  made  glad  with  His  abounding  grace  I 
KuYiL,  the  southern  PSndi  Chief,  call  hither  with  thy  voice  divine  !  8 

HI. 
Zb  Bla  capital.    (XIX.  9-1  a.) 

KuYiL  with  form  of  azure  hue  I    In  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  shrine. 

Where  bright  the  sacred  temple  stands,  whose  storied  tenements  rise  decked 

with  gems. 
One  with  the  graceful  Lady's  flower-like  form  in  virtue  sweetly  rich  He  dwells, — 
The  loving  Lord  by  whom  the  world  grows  bright, — go  thou,  and  hither  call  !  1 2 

IV. 
Kla  volnntary  Immlllatioii. 

Thou  Kuyil  small,  that  dost  frequent  the  grove  with  sweet  fruit  rich,  hear  this  I 
The  Gracious-One  Who  left  the  heavens,  enter'd  this  earth,  made  men  His  own ; 
The  Only-One,  despised  the  flesh,  entered  my  soul,  and  fills  my  thought ; — 
The  Bridegroom  of  the  Fawn-eyed-one  that  gently  rules, — co  hither  call  I    16 


7.  Mandodari,  (in  Tain.  Vandothari),  the  chief  of  the  queens  of  Rivana,  the  giant  king  of  Ccylon« 
Mnir,  yol.  Iv.  p.  466;  and  notes  to  XI V.  16.  Uma.    Sans.  Mfigaksht, 
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arfifiS0  ^esrui  (guSQ(Sv\  (^ip<^£.ff  ^tfuSjfi  (oUT(Sv 
^js^!T^  QfilS^  fSifijB^fa  ^i^iueuiT  c^65)<9=  ^jfiiliUfTeir, 

^figiff^  Q^eui^  luirdssr^  Qa^eus  festeuiri  &!UBumu\  ^o 

Or. 

^GSiufi  ^Q^euGsr  (^ij^Qei>\  (STQfiiSO  (^th(Lp(ip  fifrefi^^ 


Kls  graoiona  app«»rlnir- 
KuYiL,  whose  beauty  is  delight !    Like  sun  with  circling  radiant  beams, 
Xhrough  upper  heaven  come  down,  He  frees  His  saints  from  thrall  of  low  desire; 
The  First,  the  Midst,  the  End  is  He ;— the  Three  knew  not  His  sacred  form;— 
His  feet  are  bright  with  crimson  glow ;— the  mighty  Warrior  call  to  come  I     ao 

VI. 
ThM  maalftstatioB  in  mULuzs. 

KuYiL,  glad  pleasure  give  I  Thee  1  the  sevenfold  worlds  He  rules; — 

The  Loving-One  ambrosia  gives ; — the  Blissful-God  came  down  from  heaven, 

And  on  the  goodly  charger  rode  like  jewel  set  in  ruddy  gold. 

KuYiL,  'mid  branches  twittering,  Gokari's  Lord  go,  call  to  come  !  34 

VIL 
The  monaroh  of  the  Tamil  landfl. 

KuYiL,  ril  joy  in  thee,  and  be  thy  comrade,  ever  by  thy  side  ;— 
Him  of  the  beauteous  form  Who  shines,  more  choice  than  gold,  in  glory  bright; 
The  King,  Who  on  the  horse  in  splendour  rode,  in  Perun-turrai  dwells  I — 
The  Southern-One,  the  Qeran,  Qoran,  great  Buyahgan,  call  to  come  I  a8 


a8.  Qivan  is  King  of  Pandi ;  and  also  of  the  western  and  of  the  eastern  realms.    See  Pope's 
Ndlaiiydr^  p.  414. 


gll9|SU^^.      «,^.  20I 

ai/r  ^fioQ^  j§f  ^uSp  iStefretTrriul  ld/tOcv/t®  jBff^Qps^  ^p^9 

&Q^(SS)L^&'  Qa'iEimiXi  ec^^p  jiSmQfiQ^  eurrSiu  Q&'eoeu^ 
UfTffieiDiULJ  uir^iaseir  ^(tlLi^u  uda^il  .j^^Q^^Gsr  ^dtri^^ 

SO. 

^fifiiSssTGSi  ^Q^jB^iaQs  ^ipSiu  Q&^euisf^  siiLuf.^ 


VIII, 

O  tender  Kuyil,  come  thou  here  I   Mai  sought  Him,  and  the  'Four-faced '-one,. 
Nor  found,  then  ceased,  and  pondering  stood.  Cleaving  the  heaven,  in  shining  fire, 
Beyond  all  worlds  He  rose  that  day,  His  body  like  the  light  rayed  out. 
On  prancing  steed  a  groom  He  rode ;  call  Him  with  streaming  lock  to  come  I  32 

IX. 

Th^  grt^tonm  initlAtioB. 
KuYiL,  thy  dark  form  gleams  with  gold;  thou  in  the  fragrant  grove  dost  joy  1 
The  Blest,  Whose  glorious  form  is  bright  as  splendour  of  the  lotus  red, 
On  earth  showed  us  His  feet;  set  free  from  every  bond,  and  made  me  His. 
The  beauteous  cinctured  golden  Form,  th' Ambrosial-One,  go  call  to  come  1  36 

X. 
Kls  maBiftstatton  mi  a  guru. 
Hear  this,  thou  Kuyil,  calling  'midst  the  grove  whose  shady  boughs  enlace  I 
A  Brahman  here  He  came,  revealed  His  beauteous  rosy  feet  to  me. 
'This  man  is  one  of  us,'  He  said,  and  here  in  grace  made  me  His  own  1 
The  Lord  of  gods.  Whose  sacred  form  is  as  red  fire,  go  bid  to  come  1  40 


See  VII.  18.  40.  See  XIX.  4. 
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METRE  OF  XVIII. 
I.  Here  the  metre  is  A9iriym-Virttttain  of  six  feet. 


a.  These  are  all  of  two  metrical  syllables  (G.  174),  9iup9i.    They  represent  the  spoodee,  and 
the  three  feet  formed  by  resolution  of  each  long  syllable  into  two  short  ones ;  1.  e. 


o  w   — 
v/  w  w  w 


5.  Each  of  these  feet  has  two  full  'measures *  (ur^fimr,  G.  16) ;  thus  the  time  of  a  line  is  twelre 
measures  (long  syllables),  or  twenty-four  half»measures  (short  syllables). 

4.  The  four  lines  of  each  stanza  have  initial  rhyme  (G.  i8a). 

5.  Each  line  is  divided  by  caesura  into  two  equal  parts,  with  assonance  (G.  185),  genendlj  at 
the  beginnfaig  of  the  fourth  foot.    The  lines  have  most  often  eight  long  and  eight  short  syllables. 

6.  The  scheme  is: 


w  u  w  w 


w  w  w  w 


The  first  half  begins  and  ends,  and  the  second  half  ends,  with  a  mitric<Uly  long  syllable. 

7.  Nasals  and  double  letters  are  often  slurred ;  thus  0^)p  is  ty^^^r,  and  Q«riMB(*)«»«  is  «9^a«ft. 

8.  Very  many  lines  are  dactylic  Hexameters,  rather  after  Greek  than  Latin  models : 

-v/w|— ov/| II  —  uw|-wu|—  — 
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[Metre :  CmM^  0«««rur.    See  XLVII,  XLVIII.] 

a. 
e.. 


THE  SACRED  TEN  SIGNS:   THE  ROYAL  INSIGNIA. 

HYMN   XIX. 

I.  • 

T]i«  Mmm%  of  tli*  Klnir* 

'  Parrot  fair  and  tender  I  soothly  tell  the  glorious  Name 

Of  Perun-turrai's  Kingl' — 'Lord  of  Ariir, — the  ruddy  Prince, — 

The  White-flower-god, — and  he  of  the  milky  sea  praised  Him  thus : 

Name  we  our  Peniman,  the  Prince  of  gods  I '  4 

11/ 

'  O  Emerald,  whose  blameless  speech  is  sweet  I  The  Land  declare 
Owned  by  the  Lord  of  all  the  sevenfold  world.  Whose  own  we  are.* 
'  He  rules  His  loving  ones  in  love,  and  gives  unfailing  grace, 

His  Land  is  aye  the  southern  Pandi  realm  T  8 


I .  Comp.  Oyld,  Amores  ii.  6 :  <  Psittacus,  eois  imitatrix  a/es  ad  /ndis,  rari  forma  colons.* 
a.  Or  *  ruddy ' ;  see  0#  in  Lex.  For  l^fend  of  Arur,  see  Periya  Para^am,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  A  whole 
canto  is  allotted  to  it.  Called  also  Muthun  In  Devaram,  pp.  647-703,  are  thirty-foor  lyrics  in  its 
honour.  Comp.  for  the  whole  song,  Patfanattu  Pillafs  poems,  Vithya  Vinothini  Series,  Madras, 
189a,  pp.  4-8 ;  and  in  this  collection  II.  101-134.  The  differences  are  instmctive.  4.  So  II.  1 33; 
VII.  40;  XVIII.  40 ;  XXV.  37.  5.  The  beautiful  chapters  Ixxiv.  &c.  in  the  Kurraf  illustrate 

this.  6.  IMij  *  world,*  may  be  translated  also  '  grove.*  8.  The  Pan^iyan  land  is  sacred  to 

^ivan.    One  of  the  greatest  shrines  is  at  Madura.    See  XXXVI;  and  II.  118.    Others  say  that  the 
Qojra  land  is  the  '  holy  land/  on  account  of  Qithambaram  and  Arur. 


204  ^ii)€UiriFa&. 

u^^ir  ^^6VTixiUirirQuifbSeuLirTihQuirpQsiT6isrL^iT(Biih 
Q^iuiueurriuuGSiu^SpSpQ^evGSl  js^&jbgd^Q&^it 

®. 


III. 

Tli«  Oity  of  t]i#  Unr 

'  O  babbling  bird,  dweller  in  flowery  grove  with  fragrance  filled ! 
What  is  the  Town  where  dwells  our  Lord,  the  partner  of  the  Queen  ? ' 
'  The  City  Uttara-kofa-mangai  named  by  men  devout 

And  true,  as  ^iva-town  on  earth  is  prais'd  ! '  la 

IV. 

'  Red-mouth'd,  green-wing'd  bright  bird !   Tell  us  the  River  of  the  Sire 
Who  makes  His  home  within  our  heart,  great  Perun-turrai*s  King  I' 
'  O  maid,  the  Master's  River  is  the  rapture  sent  from  heaven, 

Come  down,  the  foulness  of  our  mind  to  cleanse.*  i6 

V. 
Th*  MoantAln  of  tlio  Kiair* 

'  O  parrot  purple-mouth'd  I   Tell  me  the  ever-during  Mount 
Of  Perun-turrai's  King,  that  hides  its  head  in  clouds.' — '  O  maid, 
Behold  and  study  well, — His  Mount  is  bliss  of  sweet  "release"; 

Where  the  soul's  darkness  flees,  and  light  shines  forth.'  ao 


9.  Tdth-d4Ui  'where  bees  feast  on  the  pollen.'  11.  See  II.  lao.  15.  See  11.  105, 106. 

Kurraif  737.    Comp.  Kurrafy  ch.  Ixxv,  especially  743.         17.  Ovid,  Amoret  ii.  6 :  *  Tincta  gerens 
rnbro  Pnnica  rostra  . .  .  .*        19.  See  II.  133,  124, 
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Or. 

^uuitQl^  eujg^iuiJbLf  &nJSlLfsev  erdfrS etfiQiul 
^uuiFL^fT^  ^068)i-.uj/r69r  GssLireuQ^eirQGifr? — ^uQuii^ld 
(ofi^LfGDffiLji^  SjsGSi^iuffiTiufi  Q^iuGuuQueia'  Qem^^GD^uu 

iLfrpQffGSiH  Qeuevqfiiih  u^n^usfffriu; — ^p(ffA 

^Gsru/rGsr  QinaifiiSeirGrrtriLjl  ermsea  QuQ^/iysaGiDpiCosrrdT 
(Lpmuam  (ipifiiEi(^  (LprrSiuLDUfriul — ^drutrsv^ 


VI. 
TlM  King's  OonrMr. 

'  Come  hither,  parrot  mine  I  and  tell,  before  thou  seek'st  thy  cage, 
The  Lord  of  matchless  glory,  what  rides  He? ' — '  He  joyous  rides 
Upon  the  Courser  of  the  sky ; — with  honied  thought  the  maids 

Divine  attending  chaunt  melodious  praise  I '  24 

VIL 
Tli«  King's  Weapon. 

'  Parrot,  whose  words  are  honey  from  the  bough  1  What  Weapon  pray 
0*ercomes  the  foes  of  Perun-turrai's  blameless  King  ? ' 
•The  triple  Weapon  that  He  wields,  transfixes  threefold  sin, 

Causing  the  souls  from  malice  free  to  melt.'  28 

VIII. 
Tho  King's  Brum.     • 

'  Parrot,  whose  words  as  milk  are  sweet,  tell  me  the  martial  Drum 
That  awful  sounds  before  our  Perun-turrai's  King  1 ' — '  In  love 
It  bids  the  foe  of  "birth  "  confounded  flee, — and  makes  arise 

All  bUss  of  heaven :  the  joyous  Natha-drum.'  3^ 


aa.  See  II.  ii6.  27,  38.  See  II.  109,  no.  3a.  See  II.  107,  108;  XLVI.  i. 


2o6  ^5Qjr»ad). 

^ired^  ,j^  isinh  e^euji^  ^irir. 

Qsfrevth  Qu ireQiq  m  Qss  fn^  3a^iu  1 — «F/ra)^Lb 


4F0 


IX. 
Thm  UAff's  OulftiiA. 

'  Parrot,  whose  word  is  music,  say,  what  is  the  Garland  worn 

By  Penin-turrai's  Lord, Who  dwells  in  hearts  where  love  wells  up?* — 

'  Who  owns  me,  worthless  cur,  and  daily  wards  off  "  evil  deeds," — 

He  wears  as  Wreath  the  Tali-arrugu/  36 

X. 

'  Green  parrot  of  the  grove  declare,  what  Banner  glorious  waves 
Above  the  King  of  Perun-turral's  waters  pure  ?' — 'Aloft 
The  stainless  Banner  of  the  bull  resplendent  gleams 

In  beauty  manifest,  while  foes  flee  far.'  40 


36.  See  Lex.  and  II.  113, 114,  where  (^Ivan's  garland  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  red  water-lily. 
The  Cassia  fistula  {fCondmi),  whose  leaves  are  beantifnl,  long,  yellow,  and  fragrant,  is  his  geoeral 
adornment  (Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  60).  37.  See  II.  103,  104,  which  is  cornipt ! 
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[#G(rir^ir6Br<9TJk#.] 

[Metre:  «A^  ^94M   Formola :  -^  |  -^  |  -^  |  -^  |  -lor.] 

S. 

QuirpfiSl  cim  eujifiQf^eo ^Su  QurrQ^Qeal 
(S^pnSflifii  sinevAas^ia'  LLeOQ^fs^eSsr  euiueo^^ 


MORNING   HYMN    IN    THE   TEMPLE 

OR 

THE   ROUSING  FROM   THE   SACRED   COUCH  ^ 


'THE   FREEDOM   OF  THE   UPLIFTED  SOUL/ 

HYMN  XX. 

I. 
Hail !  Being,  Source  to  me  of  all  life's  joys  I  *Tis  dawn ; 

upon  Thy  flower-like  feet  twin  wreaths  of  blooms  we  lay, 
And  worship,  'neath  the  beauteous  smile  of  grace  benign 

that  from  Thy  sacred  face  beams  on  us.     ^iva-Lord, 
Who  dwelFst  in  Perun-turrai  *  girt  with  cool  rice-fields, 

where  'mid  the  fertile  soil  th'  expanding  lotus  blooms  I 
Thou  on  Whose  lifted  banner  is  the  Bull' !   Master  I 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I 


^  The  image  of  the  god  is  laid  apon  a  conch  each  evening,  and  taken  np  in  the  morning.    This 
rtoeilU  is  the  first  business  of  the  day.  This  seems  strangely  at  Tariance  with  ver.  5.  '  This  was 

composed  in  Penm-turrai,  '  the  great  harboor,*  where  the  poet  went  to  bny  horses  for  his  King,  and 
was  made  a  disdple  (p.  xxi).  '  The  boll  is  Qivan's  emblem.  He  rides  on  a  white  boll.  It  b  also 
on  bis  banner  (XIX.  40)  •  The  bnll-headed  Nandij  whose  image  Is  everywhere  in  South  India,  is 
his  Lord  High  Chamberlain. 


2o8  f^Gdtf  9S&, 

e.. 

^Q^uQuQ^ji ^GDpiLjesip  SeuQuQ^  inirQesrl 
^2svaiL^Qeo\  ueae(!\ eT(ipiB^(r^eanQiu\ 

susSesr^fia  ^i^(Soa^eSlesr(Ssiifi ; 

(ofi€ujspQ^j!SsLpp(nj'6fflSkssr<s  (tlLl^  fflU  1 

^Q^uQuQ^fl^osyp  ^(ssipScuQuQ^infrQesr ! 

II. 
The  sun  has  neared  the  eastern  bound  ^;  darkness  departs ; 

dawn  broadens  out ;  and,  like  that  sun,  the  tenderness 
Of  Thy  blest  face's  flower  uprising  shines ;  and  so, 

while  bourgeons  forth  the  fragrant  flower  of  Thine  eyes'  beam, 
Round  the  King's  dwelling  fair  hum  myriad  swarms  of  bees'. 

See,  Qiva-Lord,  in  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  Who  dwell'st ! 
Mountain  of  bliss,  treasures  of  grace  Who  com'st  to  yield ! 

O  surging  Sea !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I 

III. 
The  tender  Kuyil's'  note  is  heard ;  the  cocks  have  crowed ; 

the  little  birds  sing  out;  sound  loud  the  tuneful  shells^; 
Starlights  have  paled ;  day's  lights  upon  the  eastern  hill 

are  mustering.     In  favouring  love  O  show  to  us 
Thy  twin  feet,  anklet-decked*^,  divinely  bright; — 

Qiva-Lord,  in  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  Who  dwell'st  I 


'  The  original  says,  '  India's  region/  since  he  is  regent  of  the  East.    There  are  eight  points  of 
the  compass.    Over  each  a  deity  presides.  '  This  passage  is  a  curious  dtntdie  entendre.    It  may 

also  be  rendered  'the  vast  assembled  host  sing  the  six-syllables':  ffm-fi-vd-ya-na-ma^     The  bees^  or 
winged  beetles,  are  called  by  metonomy  '  six-ieets.'  *  Comp.  VII.  29.    The  Koil  or  Kuyil,  for 

which  there  is  no  English  name.    Sec  XVIII.         *  The  (^ahi^j  or  conch-shell,  used  in  the  temple 
music.  '  Worn  especially  by  kings  and  heroes. 
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Q^mG^uSeo  ^^^eS  dcuLi^ssr/f  ^q^uhA); — 

®. 

ff^tijQasnfmeuujpfiSQ^uQu(r^j^6S>pL£idT(Q)l 

Thee  all  find  hard  to  know ;  easy  to  us  Thine  own  I 

Our  mighty  Lord !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  12 

IV. 

There  stand  the  players  on  the  sweet-voiced  lute  and  lyre ; 

there  those  that  utter  praises  with  the  Vedic  chaunt ; 
There  those  whose  hands  bear  wreaths  of  flowers  entwined ; 

there  those  that  bend,  that  weep,  in  ecstasy  that  faint ; 
There  those  that  clasp  above  their  heads  adoring  hands ; — 

Qiva-Lord,  in  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  Who  dwell'st  I 
Me  too  make  Thou  Thine  own,  on  me  sweet  grace  bestow  I 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  16 

V. 

'Thou  dwell'st  in  all  the  elements,'  'tis  said ;  and  yet 

'Thou  goest  not,  nor  com'st;'  the  sages  thus  have  sung 

Their  rhjrthmic  songs.    Though  neither  have  we  heard  nor  learnt 
of  those  that  Thee  by  seeing  of  the  eye  have  known. 

Thou  King  of  Perun-turrai,  girt  with  cool  rice-fields, 
to  ponder  Thee  is  hard  to  human  thought.   To  us 


2IO  ^§Guirffsd). 

Si. 

Q&=uLijtisuiSO(BS6mLDeo(r^jiffis&feuaj€i)^ifi 

^ffiQfiesT^  eretfiQfissr  ^innq^LL  ^nSiUfrif. 


In  presence  come  I   Cut  off  our  ills  I    In  mercy  make  us  Thine  1 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  ao 

VI. 

Thy  saints,  who  sinless  in  Thy  home  abide  and  know, 

have  come,  their  bonds  cast  off;  and  now,  a  mighty  host, 
With  beauteous  garlands  decked,  and  clothed  in  human  shape, 

they  all  adore  Thee,  Bridegroom  of  the  Goddess  dread ! 
^iva-Lord,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai*s  hallow'd  shrine, 

girt  with  cool  rice-fields,  where  th*  empurpled  lotus  blooms  I 
Cut  off  this  'birth  \*  make  us  Thine  own,  bestow  Thy  grace ! 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  24 

VII. 

'The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  that;*  'ambrosia  that;' 

'that's  hard;'  'this  easy:*  thus  Immortals  too  know  not  I 

'This  is  His  sacred  form;  this  is  Himself:'  that  we 

may  say  and  know,  make  us  Thine  own ;  in  grace  arise ! 


'  Compare  Pope's  Naia4iydr,  chap.  xi.  pp.  66-68. 


a^ 
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(ffiGUQ^Lb  ^jjSSevffiajfreuiLuppnSeufTif? 

Q^JBfilpeVLietDSr^Q^QuiGsFllLllBSITLLt^^^ 


In  Uttara-ko9a-mahgai's*  sweet  perfumfed  groves 

Thou  dwell'st  1   O  King  of  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  I 

What  service  Thou  demandest^  Lo  I  we  willing  pay. 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  a8 

VIII. 

Before  all  being  First,  the  Midst,  the  Last  art  Thou. 

The  Three*  know  not  Thy  nature :  how  should  others  know? 
Thou,  with  Thy  tender  Spouse,  Thy  servants*  lowly  huts 

in  grace  didst  visit,  entering  each,  Supernal  One  I 
Like  ruddy  fire  Thou  once  didst  show  Thy  sacred  form ; 

didst  show  me  Perun-turrai's  temple,  where  Thou  dwell'st ; 
As  Anthai^an'  didst  show  Thyself  and  make  me  Thine. 

Ambrosia  rare  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  33 

IX. 

The  gods  in  heaven  who  dwell  may  not  approach  Thy  seat  I 
O  Being  worthiest  I  Yet  us  who  at  Thy  foot 


'  Uttara-ko9a-maAgai,  an  ancient  Pan^iyan  capital,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Ramnad.     '  i.  e.  Indra, 
Brahma,  and  Vishnu.        *  A  title  of  Brahmans.    See  Pope*s  Kurral^  in  Lex. 

P  2 
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so. 
^euesr  e^iuujsQsirerrSaTjDeuirQpeSfrjfKSfiiriS^ 


Pay  homage,  Thou  to  earth  descending,  mad^st  blest. 

Dweller  in  fertile  Perun-turrai*s  shrine  I  our  eyes 
Beheld  Thee ;  honied  sweetness  made  our  being  glad. 

Ambrosia  of  the  sea  I   Sweetest  of  sweets  I   Thou  art 
Within  Thy  longing  servants'  thought  I — Soul  of  this  world  I — 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  36 

X. 

Said  sacred  Mai  and  flower-born  Ayan  as  they  gazed 

on  f  ivan*s  form,  'This  day  in  vain  we  spend  and  cry. 
'Tis  time  we  went  to  earth  and  there  were  bom.   'Tis  earth, 

'tis  earth  alone  where  ^ivan's  grace  is  wont  to  save.' 
Thou  King,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  *  hallow'd  shrine, 

mighty  Thou  wert  to  enter  earth,  and  make  us  Thine  ! 
Thou  and  the  Grace,  that  flower-like  blooms  from  forth  Thy  form. 

Ambrosia  rare  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  40 


^  Perun4urrai  Q  the  great  haven  *)  was  to  the  sage  very  mnch  what  Jenxsalem,  the  Holy,  was  to 
the  Hebrew  Psalmists  and  Prophets;  and  what  Jerusalem,  the  Golden,  is  to  Christians  now. 
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[Metre  :  4(0Ad  d^^    Formula  :  -ar  |  -nr  |  -«rA  twice.] 

a. 

^i^iufrit  fB(3ie^m  ^0d?@a)  ^(n^^sau 
Ljffi  ujtriu^  Qufresr  esnjbuec^QfDu^ 


THE  ANCIENT   SACRED   TEMPLE-SONG 

OR 

•ETERNAL  REALITY/ 

HYMN  XXI. 
I. 

The  Mistress  dwells  in  midmost  of  Thyself ; 

within  the  Mistress  centred  dwellest  Thou ; 
Midst  of  Thy  servant  if  Ye  Both  do  dwell, 

to  me  Thy  servant  ever  give  the  grace 
Amidst  Thy  lowliest  servants  to  abide ; 

our  Primal  Lord,  Whose  Being  knows  no  end, 
Who  dwellest  in  the  sacred  golden  porch, 

still  present  to  fulfil  my  heart's  intent  I 


1.  NoTS  Xin.  (7a//i  is  <  divine  grace.'  3.  Lines  3,  13-16,  34  are  inegnUr  in  metre. 

4.  Comp.  Psalm  zxvii. 


214  ^gdiirffsib. 

a. 

(fn, 

&.0d?/r  e^eam^  jgesarifejSeSKSium, 
pis  c=^/D^  Q/D69r(gD(?/r/r? 
euiLp  eu!TifijBfiiTiUf^i^(Sajp(geir 
Qu(fGSiGsrL6  uso^QjsCb  (ip(Lp(ifi^(oev\ 


II. 

Z  ]!»▼•  not  tnr«rT«A. 
E'erwhile  in  presence  here  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ; 

and  I  even  so  to  be  with  effort  strain : 
I  follow  Thee,  and  Thy  behests  fulfil ; 

but  still  I  here  behind  am  left,  ^eat  Lord  I 
If  Thou  appear  not  now  in  grace,  and  bid 

me  come,  will  not  Thy  servants  doubting  say, 
'And  who  was  he  that  stood  erewhile  with  Thee,' 

Who  joyest  in  the  golden  hall  to  dance  ? 

III. 
'  He  joy'd  erewhile  in  loving  service  done,' — 

if  I,  with  heart  of  feeling  reft  made  hard 
By  grief,  complain,  for  all  the  world  to  know, — 

will  they  not  say, '  This  is  no  fitting  thing  ? ' 
Thy  faithful  ones,  the  sacrifice  performed, 

now  dwell  in  bliss  with  Thee,  and  Thou  with  them. 
If  Thou  Thy  face  to  me  turn  not,  I  die, — 

life's  Source,  Who  dwellest  in  the  golden  court  I 


S9L 


1 1.  See  legend,  fi  5,  p.  xxviii. 
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euifiopfi  Qeo\  jSesr  uip  ^igLiuirir 

Q&=  lu  Qsm  ?  Qu  (r&fTGsnjb  u  ev^Gs^aQ^ !  s» 

®. 
^esmQ^l  QuiTssrsffTLb  uev^^iT(SlLh 

^GDifQ^i  QsiriQs(r^  ^sf&^useo 

sGSisrQ^iT  ^igLtufTiT  seiflQpLJui 


IV. 

Thou  Source  of  All  I   Guide  to  the  senses  five ; 

and  to  the  Three ;  to  me,  too,  in  life's  way  I 
Thine  ancient  servants*  thronging  multitude 

is  gathered  now  within  the  heavenly  courts. 
Fount  of  all  brightness  I   Thou  hast  given  them  grace ; 

shall  I  not  cry,  *  To  me  show  pity  too  ?* 
And  so  I  weep, — what  other  can  I  do  ? — 

Thou  King  of  Tillai's  sacred  court  of  gold  I  16 

V. 

'  King,  Dancer  in  the  golden  court. 

Ambrosia,' — looking  for  Thy  grace, — I  cry. 
Like  patient  heron  watching  for  its  prey, 

by  night  and  day,  I  drooping  'bide  and  mourn. 
Thy  saints  have  reached  the  shore, — in  joy  they  shine  ; 

to  me  if  Thou  deny  that  vision  bright, — 
Like  butter  hidden  in  the  curdled  milk, — 

still  silent,  will  not  they  reproach  ?  ao 


13.  '  Accende  Itimen  sensibtts/ 


2l6  #Q€IJIT«^SlS). 

St. 


Qu^i  i8Au  fflajiTeifofPGsnih 


u  ^^esrcmKoeal 


euiTifiQeul  eurr^drpQ^etrirQajl  ^^ 


VI, 

Even  they  will  heap  reproach  upon  my  name, 

revile,  and  scoffing  point  me  out  as  Thine ; 
While  others  all  will  utter  various  speech ; 

but  I  will  cherish  yearnings  for  Thy  grace. 
Teacher  I — that  I  amid  Thy  loving  ones 

may  render  service  in  the  sacred  hall, — 
Father  1 — Who  dancest  in  the  golden  court, — 

henceforth,  O  Ruler,  pity  show  to  me !  84 

VII. 

*  Show  pity.  Dancer  in  the  golden  court,* 

with  ever-yearning  soul  I  pray.     Of  old, 
Rare  teaching  didst  Thou  give,  and  mad'st  me  Thine ! 

Shall  I  become  mere  beast,  with  none  to  own  ? 
Thy  saints  around  Thee  throng,  where  Thou  and  they, 

in  happy  sport  commingled,  ever  dwell. 
That  I  may  thither  rise  to  join  the  band, 

our  only  Bliss,  in  grace  O  bid  me  come  I  aS 
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QurTQ^etrfT  ^Gsrfesiu  n^fi^^^L^ 

QufTGsrCoGsrl  Quirssr^snii  ueoi^k^^fiirl 

euQ^figi  (ofiuSssr  eurr  eresr^^ 
Q^Q^erririT  a^iLi^m  sirLLi^irQiup^ 

Q^^Q^  Qurr^p  SfftajtrCSsffr?  m. 

8m. 

^/fluu/r/r,  mG^iuuiTiT^  QfiGsBuufnr^ 

dSffiuuiriT^  (osiLufrt^  Qui^SreufTif^ 

QeuAjQeu  fSiQ^figl^  ^q^p^u^^ 
pffiuufTif^  QuiroTssrih  u€cppi®p 

pSuuiTiu  pirQiu^  ^Q^uQuQ^  ? 

VIII. 
Whom  hmiwm  Z  ■»▼•  TIm*? 
Grace  if  Thou  show  not  to  Thy  servant,  who 

is  here  to  bid  me  cast  away  my  fears  ? 
All  gold,  Thou  entering  here,  mad'st  me  Thine  own, 

as  thing  of  worth ;  Dancer  in  court  of  gold ! 
Me,  from  Thee  severed,  with  bewildered  mind, 

and  troubled  sore,  ah  I  bid  to  come  to  Thee. 
If  Thou  show  not  Thy  glorious  fellowship, 

I  die ;  and  then  will  not  men  scoff?  33 

IX. 

Th«  Joyi  of  flTUL's  pazaOiM. 

They  smile,  they  joy,  honied  delights  they  quaff, 

in  thronging  crowds  Thy  words  expound  and  hear, 
And  loud  extol.   Then  each  apart  repeats 

the  saving  mystery  of  Thy  sacred  Name. 
'  Our  Head,  Who  dancest  in  the  golden  court,' 

they  cry.    Before  these  blessed  ones,  shall  I 
Like  dog,  that  jackals  chase  and  scare,  remain  ? 

My  Teacher,  even  now  bestow  Thy  grace  I  36 


2l8  ^gOltJFSll). 

ueosrrei)  ^.^srSssru  uiroSfi^u 


L«t  not  my  tmsk  Ito  tbIbI 

'  He  will  not  cease  to  pour  on  us  His  gifts/ — 

thus  have  I  raving  named  Thy  Name, 
My  eyes  with  tears  were  fiU'd, — my  praising  mouth 

falter'd, — I  bow'd, — in  thought  with  melting  soul 
Many  a  time  Thine  image  I  recalled, — 

and  uttering  praises  nanfed  the  golden  court. 
My  Master,  grant  Thy  grace  to  me,  and  oh  ! 

have  pity  on  the  soul  that  pines  for  Thee  I  40 
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[Metre :  ^SMa  if<iApft.    Fonnula :  -if  |  -ur  |  -tf  |  -«r  ||  > tf  |  - tf  |  -or.] 

LbirtjSjS^  Qpeir^ssr  miuiSQih  eu^^u 


THE   SACRED   TEMPLE-LYRIC 

[an  anaphoretic  decad.] 

'THE   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SACRED   ENJOYMENT/ 

HYMN  XXII. 


•how  me  nij  VMM. 
With  changing  wiles  the  senses  five  bewilder  me : 

their  course  Thou  dost  close  up,  Ambrosial  Fount ! 
Com^  Light  Supeme,  that  ever  springing  fiU'st  my  soul ! 

and  give  me  grace  to  see  Thee  as  Thou  art. 
Essential  Sweetness  pure  I   O  mighty  ^iva-Peruman, 

Who  dweirst  in  Perun-turrai*s  sacred  shrine  I 
O  Thou,  the  bliss  all  endless  happy  stations  yield, 

transcending  far,  my  Pleasure  and  my  Love  I 


I.  See  T.V.U.P.,  Canto  V.  6a.    Comp.  the  beaatiAd  Aphorism  (Sattram)  Tiii  in  Cifa-fiina-bodham. 
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nfn. 


Pxaifl«  for  grftoe  Impftrted. 


In  LOVE,  Thy  servant's  soul  and  body  thrilling  through, 

and  melting  all  my  heart  with  rapturous  bliss. 
Thou  hast  bestowed  sweet  grace  beyond  my  being's  powers  ;— 

and  I  for  this  have  no  return  to  give  I 
Thou  art  before  I  Thou  art  behind  1  Thou  art  the  Free, 

through  all  diffus'd  !   Thou  First,  without  an  end  I 
South- Perun-turrai's  Lord  1   O  ^iva-Peruman ! 

<piva-Puram*s  ever-glorious  King  I 

III. 
Znflpiro  mm  to  fool  and  nttor  tlio  ▼ery  tmth  rogftrdiair  VliM- 

O  King,  the  slave  of  Thine  own  loving  ones  am  I. 

Father  !  not  soul  alone  but  body  too. 
Thou  enterest  melting,  and  with  sweetness  fiU'st  each  pore. 

Thou  dost  disperse  false  darkness,  O  true  Light ! 
Ambrosial  Sea,  whose  clearness  knows  no  ruffling  wave  I 

Qivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I 
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J*. 
^es8riT6i^A(gjBQ^rfi6U(r^ijbQu!TQ^(S6rr ! 

^Q^uQuQ^jifjgesip  &.€iDpSeu(3e5r\ 

(^j^SQssrpSesFI  eT^6sr(^esipQuj?  «« 

®. 
^esipejSevfTjSGf^pQeul  Qsn^evir  ^(Lp(S^\ 

Fr'j!SeoiTiQs{TQ£i^^i^ifi(gmQp ! 
LUGSipiquanu^  iM<oS)puSmQuir(r^^LD!TiLj^  eujsQ^Gsr 

Ses>pQu(arfj§iQu  irp^jB  gd^gu  triu  uu  itilj/b 
^q^uQuQ^^igjGSip  e^GSip&euQesrl 

Thou  Thought  unique,  thinking  what  passes  word  and  thought ! 

teach  me  to  know  the  way  to  speak  of  Thee  I  12 

IV. 

Sages  that  know  all  else ;  the  heav'nly  ones  and  all 

the  others,  scarce  can  know  Thee,  Being  rare ! 
Life  of  all  lives,  with  none  confused  I    My  healing  Balm, 

that  from  *  Embodiments  *  my  spirit  frees ! 
Pure  Light,  clear  shining  'mid  the  darkness  dense ! 

^ivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine ! 
O  Bliss,  of  qualities  devoid  I   Henceforth  to  me, 

who  have  to  Thee  drawn  nigh,  what  can  there  lack  ?  16 

V. 

Fulness,  that  knows  no  lack  ;  ambrosial  Essence  pure ! 

O  unsealed  mount  of  ever-blazing  light ! 
Thou  art  the  Veda, — Thou  the  mystic  Veda's  sense. 

Within  my  mind  Thou  coming,  'bid'st  its  Lord ! 
As  torrents  burst  their  bounds,  Thou  rushest  through  my  soul ! 

Qivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine ! 

I  a.  See  Martinean's   Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  aoo.      Aristotle's  definition  of 
God :  Mu  iffTi9  4  y^ricts,  vafiatvi  v&ija^ :  '  thought  of  thought.* 
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SiTjif/BGsBn)Qutre8u^mimuiSv4'(S^6ui^ujtriLj ! 


B^ 


llmpGkeDUiiSissruupjS^si^TpQfi 

G^tUGVnrpiSlj^f^LJbpjjS^GSiUi 


O  King,  my  body  hast  Thou  made  Thine  home ;  henceforth 

what  blessings  shall  Thy  suppliant  ask  of  Thee  ?  20 

VI. 

That  I  may  ever  ask  and  melt,  within  my  mind, 

0  Light,  Thou  dost  arise  1    In  beauty  shines 
On  heavenly  heads  the  lotus  of  Thy  roseate  feet  I 

^ivan,  who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine  1 
The  boundless  ether,  water,  earth,  fire,  air ; — all  these 

Thou  art ;  and  none  of  these  Thou  art ;  but  dwell'st 
In  these  conceal'd,  O  formless  One  I    My  heart  is  glad 

that  with  these  eyes  this  day  I've  seen  Thee  clear  I  24 

VII. 

This  day  on  me  in  grace  Thou  risest  bright,  a  Sun, 

bidding  from  out  my  mind  the  darkness  flee  I 
That  thought  may  cease  upon  Thy  nature  manifest, 

1  think.    Beside  Thee  all  that  is  is  nought, — 


24.  A  various  reading  {m^m)  gives  *  O  Form  tiniqae!* 
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^GSTjfi^  ^do2Bo  ^(ssr^  ^^fSeo^sv^ 


Bm. 

^^(Siul  jB(BCoeu\  ^jB^Quil  ujB^ih 


Moving  ever, — as  atoms  ever  wasting, — Thou  art  One  ! 

^ivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine ! 
Thou  art  not  anything ;  without  Thee  nothing  is ; 

who  are  they  that  can  know  Thee  as  Thou  art  ?  aS 

VIII. 

Expanse  of  light,  that  everywhere  through  every  world, 

o'er  earth  and  heaven  springs  forth  and  spreads  alone  I 
Thou  Fire  in  water  hid  I  O  Pure  One,  if  of  Thee 

we  think,  Thou'rt  hard  to  reach.    Fountain  of  grace, 
Upspringing  in  the  thought  devout,  as  honey  sweet ! 

Qivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  sacred  shrine 
Who  dwell'st, — who  are  my  kindred  here,  and  strangers  who  ? 

my  Light,  Thou  changest  all  to  rapturous  joy  1  33 

IX. 

O  Form,  beheld  in  radiant  light  made  manifest ; 

Thou  only  Mystic  One,  Who  wear'st  no  form ; 
Thou  First  I   Thou  Midst  I   Thou  Last !   Great  Sea  of  rapturous  joy  I 

Thou  that  dost  loose  our  being's  bonds  I 


224  ^gaifffSiS). 

so. 
^lUf^gajiOuppQfiireirQp^UTGO? 
ujirGsFlfiP  Seo^  ^/f  Gs^sLbUbirQpl  ^o 


Thou  sacred  Hill' of  grace  and  good,  from  evil  free! 

^ivan  in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st !   There  is  no  way  for  Thee  to  part  from  me ! 

Come,  GIVE  to  me  to  worship  at  Thy  feet  I  36 

X. 

What  Thou  hast  given  is  Thee  ;  and  what  hast  gained  is  Me  : 

O  (^ankarS,  who  is  the  knowing  one  ? 
I  have  obtained  the  rapturous  bliss  that  knows  no  end  ; 

yet  now,  what  one  thing  hast  Thou  gained  from  me  ? 
Our  Peruman,  Who  for  Thy  shrine  hast  ta'en  my  thought  I 

(J^ivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  courts ! 
My  Father,  and  my  Master  I  Thou  hast  made  this  frame 

Thine  home ;  for  this  I  know  no  meet  return  I  40 


40.  See  lines  4,  6,  and  ao. 
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[Metre:  ^SMu  ^^^,  eight  feet.] 
A. 

Lj^  LLeoii  ^ifiGO^  Ssssr^if,  tSfflj^ih^ 

ggiuQssrl  ^j(?of1  ^Q^iLQuQ^iB  ^lJosvI 
Q^iuiuQld  esFiiuQesrl  Q^ujqjgd^  ^oSQiusir; 


WEARINESS    OF  LIFE. 
(THE    INFINITY   OF  BLISS  IN   giVAN.) 

HYMN  XXIII. 


B«T«r'd  tram  TliM  I  oMuiot  liT«. 

I,  false,  am  sever'd  from  the  flow*ry  feet  that,  entering  here, 

made  my  soul  melt,  distilling  nectar  sweet. 
Yet  I,  poor  wretch,  die  not  as  yet ;  but,  in  a  waking  dream, 

the  inner  purpose  of  my  soul  I've  lost. 

0  Teacher,— King,— Great  Sea  of  grace, — Father, — Whose  roseate  form 

Ayan  and  Mai  could  never  come  to  know, — 

1  know  not  what  to  do,  O  ^ivan,  Thou  Who  didst  draw  near 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  I  4 


4.  See  L.  28. 
Q 
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Gl. 

Q^p^Qsom;  ^ms8i^  ^ift^Qj^SmQpaf; 

^iBSffnrl  ^sbfoSi^So  euTssreufi  Qseoeotrtb 


II. ; 

BtUl  Z  wmndmr  hmr; 

Ant-hills  were  they,  and  trees  were  they ;  water  and  air 

their  food ;  thus  heavenly  ones,  and  others  too, 
Were  sore  distresst,  but  none  Thy  flow'ry  feet  beheld, 

0  King  I   Me,  mastered  with  a  single  word, 

Thou  held'st  erewhile.     I  pant  not  now,  nor  melt  in  mind  subdued  ; 

1  feel  no  love  devout ;  this  loveless  frame 

I've  not  subdued ;  I  wander  yet,  Qivan,  Who  didst  draw  near 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  HWELL  I 

III. 
Wli«xtt  ar«  mj  old  Jojs  t 

Ev'n  me,  the  meanest  one.  Thou  didst  as  thing  of  worth  regard, 
and  gav'st  Thy  grace ;  and  giving  mad'st  me  glad. 

I  trod  on  air,  O  Rider  of  the  Steed  !— Author  of  good ! 
To  all  heaven's  countless  hosts  the  Dwelling-place ! 

Eternal  One  1   Who  atest  poison  from  the  billowy  sea  I 
The  cities  of  Thy  foes  Thou  didst  consume ! 


5.  Comp.  Vin.  19,  2a  They  performed  ardaons  penances.    Sacb  legends  are  in  every  Purinam . 
10.  Lit.  *  walked  on  my  head.' 
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^GSiUi  ^Qu^p pQJ^fi^Gkl^  (LpiUeVQJIflf 

ermu  njnuj&bssr  eufri  er&srij  uevif 

jSpx  ^laQ^^ssr  crpjj&^ui  ^freArL^mu? 

0(r^LjQu  Q^fi^Gs^p  (Sui(aSiu  SeuCSssr !  ^sk 

s^.  Metre  requires  iMmi. 
®. 

jBtnL®^  (o^euQ^^ j5!¥iL(nfih  QufrQi^Qml 
J5fr^  (Sssrl  slSsstli  tStBi^qif  ^(v^^i 

Bowman !— Command  that  I  should  die, — f  ivan,  Who  didst  draw  near 

AND  DWELL'sT  in  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAi's  SHRINE !  12 

IV. 
Why  didflt  Thou  make  mm  Thine  t 
Thy  loving  ones,  and  those  who  wrought  hard  deeds  of  penitence, 

Ayan  and  Mai  too,  joyous,  melted  then 
Like  wax  before  the  fire,  thinking  on  me ;  while  many  a  one 
here  stood  around  I   Why  didst  Thou  make  me  Thine  ? 
My  mind  was  like  the  gnarl'd  and  knotted  tree ;  like  senseless  wood 

my  eye ;  harder  than  iron  my  dull  ear. 
Thou  rul'st  the  south-shore  I   Lord  of  (J^iva-world,  Who  didst  draw  near 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAi's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  !  16 

v. 
Z  know  no  other  ffods  bnt  Thee. 
I've  left  the  law  of  'sportive  gods.'    In  love  I  neared  Thee,  named 

Thee  'Teacher*; — in  Thy  gracious  way  I'll  'bide. 
O  Being  rare,— Whom  ev'n  the  'earth-born  gods'  find  not,— that  Thee 
I  may  not  quit,  O  Ruler,  show  me  grace ! 

17-30.  Perluips  (i)  deities  worshipped  by  rustics ;   (2)  Brahmans  and  deified  saints ;  and  (3)  the 
Vedic  and  Pauranic  gods. 

Q  2 
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mfffu  Lbinu^Gs^ji^i  mifi^^Q^  Qs'iuiuirij; 

&. 

^piS  QeooT  e^issfu  iSffiji^afFI  ^Q^im 

&^s>piss  QessrL\esr  dfl&)^iu  ojiuso^yD 
^Qj^uQu  Q^jii^€S}p  QiDGSiiuQeuQesrl 


QdP 


6T. 

Show  me  Thy  jeweird  feet,  O  God ;  body's  illusions  all 

be  by  Thy  grace  for  ever  swept  away. 
Lord  of  the  gods  that  rule  the  '  evolving  gods  *  1  ^ivan,  our  God 

Who  dwell'st  in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I 

VI. 
X  oaaaot  mULum  this  m&v^irtLBo: 

I  loose  not  body's  bonds,  nor  enter  fire  to  end  the  strife ; 

nor  know  the  method  of  Thy  sacred  grace. 
I  cannot  bear  this  'frame ';  yet  way  to  'scape  I  none  discern. 

Praise,  praise,  Thou  Rider  on  the  warlike  bull  1 
I  die  not  yet  1  sever'd  from  Thee  what  pleasure  can  I  take  ? 

In  grace  vouchsafe  to  bid  me,  'This  do  thou  I' 
QiVAN,  Who  didst  draw  near  where  waters  flood  the  fertile  fields, 

AND  dwell'st  in  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  1 

VIl. 
I  mh  not  worthy,  j«t  iM^r  mj  Toloe  I 

Illusionist ;  Who  at'st  the  poison  from  the  refluent  sea  ;— 
heaven's  Lord ;  our  azure-throated  Balm  of  life  I 

A  cur,  I  cannot  ponder  Thee,  nor  bow  me  at  Thy  foot, 
•  Nama-^ivS3ra '  humbly  breathing  out ! 
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Q^ujGSi  ^SjSm  pevj^^u  ^ifiQmff? 

Quf^gi  (S^if^ium^  QuTQ^mL^p  Si^fiQ^nesi^ 

(^rSiiQsim  QsmjpijS^  Q(ffeisiu,if\p  ^n^iLLJTiu; 

^u^tu  QssfGST  ^i^iiu  u(SiGn^ih  ^GsFI(S^!f? 
&^  eurrifLfGfsrdfieoGiSliu  euiueo(^ifi 


«a. 


jSjMs  LbpQplbast  jBiujd^^  ^freiffL^mu, 

••.  ?  «rCe#  (for  metre). 


Vile  as  a  demon  I, — show  me  Thy  mighty  way.  Thou  o'er 

Whose  braided  lock  wanders  the  crescent  moon, — 
Beseems  it  far  from  Thee  I  roaming  weep  ?  (J^ivan,  Who  cam'st 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  I  a8 

VIII. 
Can  mj  snfDiriBgs  1m  plMUdnir  to  TlMttt 

Ayan  who  in  the  lotus  dwells,  the  Sleeper  on  the  warring  sea, 

Purandaran,  and  all  the  rest,  stood  round. 
From  dregs  of  ill  Thou  mad'st  me  clean,  showing  Thy  jewell'd  feet ; 

didst  give  the  sign,  and  with  Thy  servants  join  I 
Then  sore  amazed  I  knew  not  what  to  do.    Balm  of  my  soul, 

and  is  it  sweet  Thy  servant  suffer  pain  ? 
^iVAN,  Who  didst  draw  nigh  where  cooling  waters  flow  around  the  fields, 

AND  DWELL'sT  IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  I  3a 

IX. 
Xm  tlMXtt  no  plaoe  for  mo  Mno&ir  Thj  salatif 
Indra,  the  Four-faced,  and  the  heavenly  Ones  stood  round,— on  earth 
with  tender  sweetness  then  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine, — 


39.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Indra.    See  lines  13,  14. 
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S/E765>dS:  uj/riu!  ^fElS  fiiilSuJ  eDdSIUfTlul 

so. 
^9srrfi^^  (ofB^SlLflli  UQJ^SlLfLti  ^Q^Qs^i 

euSsniesi^  lUfrQ^®  u^eoaeu^  ^nSujT 


^o 


Thou  of  the  flow'ry  Foot,  that  took  the  life  from  Death ; 

Ganga  is  Thine ;  the  fire  burns  in  Thy  hand ; 
And  Mai,  in  triumph-songs,  to  that  same  flower-foot  sings ; 

command  me  too,  whose  eye  sees  not,  to  come  I 
Bright  flow  the  flow'ry  streams  around  the  fields  where  ^ivan  came 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL !  36 

X. 

Z  lanirniBli  thlnlriiig'  on  li«Aveiil|r  Joys. 

In  tender  grace  Thou  cam'st,  and  bad'st  me  come,  didst  banish  fear ; 

then  in  Thy  grace's  mighty  sea  I  plunged. 
I  drank,  was  sated  ;  now  I  melt  no  more,— ^ivan,  Who  cam'st 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  I 

He  who  the  armlet  wears,  and  flowery  Ayan  know  Thee  not, 

heaven's  Lord,  sole  Partner  of  the  Mountain-Maid  I 
I  wilder'd  stand,  while  rising  swells  the  mighty  joy,— O  sea 

WHOSE  WATERS  REST  ON  KaILAI's  LOFTY  HILL  I  40 


34.  See  p.  63.        39.  Vishnu. 
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[u&geu  (BeAresorujil).] 

[smimmCi  ukilQ.    The  metre  is  confused,    ^ch  line  has  fonr  feet,  and  the  formula  is  often 

—  mrii  I  -  tflr  I  -  mrit  |  —  «#A.] 
A. 

u(ip^fB  iXi^si^  jku^iui  ^L^eisf  (SunuSesiif;  ujnGsr  une&Qiuesr 
Lf(ipia;^^ilGf)L^u  qesr^iri^^iouLJ  QufrscevifiseDoS  ^nemtSevir 


THE    REFUGE-DECAD 

OR 

'THE    ASSURANCE    OF    MATURITY.' 

HYMN  XXIV. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  song  was  founded  upon  the  Buddhist  formula  which  required  the 
devotee  to  utter  nine  times  the  word  saraifam  (^#«»ib«ijym.A««iiA),  three  time^  to  Buddha,  three 
times  to  the  law  or  doctrine,  and  three  times  to  the  congregation  (»  church,  or  order.  Frankfurter's 
Handbook  of  Pali,  p.  8i).  This  entire  abandonment  of  self  on  the  part  of  the  disciple  was  his 
initiation  into  the  Buddhistic  system.  Here  our  author  takes  '  refuge  *  at  the  foot  of  the  loving 
Master  V/ho  has  called  him,  and  will  at  last  receive  him  to  Himself.  This  element  of  personal 
devotion  to  One  Whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the  Supreme  manifested  in  the  flesh  is  very  striking, 
and  gives  a  power  that  was  wanting  in  the  Buddhist  system.  We  must  remember  that  all  his  life 
our  sage  was  brought  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Buddhists,  and  that  he  fashions  his  poems  so  as 
to  afford  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  that  which  he  hated. 


Thy  saints  like  clustering  lotus-flowers  have  joined  Thy  roseate  foot; 
Mature  of  mind,  with  Thee  they're  gone ;  while  I,  a  sinful  man, 
In  body  foul  and  vile  remain,  devoid  of  wisdom's  lore, 
Of  mind  impure.    Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  1 


I.  Comp.  L.  I.         2.  Note  V.         4.  Comp.  XXIII.  10;  L.  3.    The  use  of  the  word  'refuge* 
in  Holy  Scripture  should  be  compared  here.    See  Psalm  xc.  i. 


232  ^  j$  €u  If  #  a  &. 

e.. 

nil. 
(a)u0a)G)ij0a)/r69r,  ^^iStpoSeDiu  Qeuirj^jfi^^LJ  Quq^lliSI^^^ 

QurrifiSmp  ^esfuui^iuio  Qeuerreo'^^dfi^  sippLfismQ^irsssr 


My  meanness  only  hateful  things  can  do ;  Thy  greatness  still 

Forgives  1 — ^The  serpent-gem  Thou  wear'st ;  swells  GangS's  stream  Thy  crest; 

Thou,  by  Thy  sacred  grace,  the  root  of  these  my  '  births* 

Dost  cut  away.    Master  !  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  8 

in. 

Great  PerumSn,  Thoii  who  dost  free  from  '  birth  M  Thou  frenzy  giv'st 

O  PerumSn  I — Within  my  mind,  O  Peruman  the  wise, 

Thou  com'st.   The  flow*ry  One,  and  giant  Mai  too,  knew  Thee  not ; 

Rare  Peruman !   Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  n 

IV. 

In  floods  from  sorrow's  pouring  clouds  that  rise,  Thy  loving  ones 
Sinking  have  seized  the  raft  of  Thy  blest  foot,  and  risen  to  heaven. 
Whirl'd  amid  trouble's  sea,  where  women-billows*  dash,  and  lust's 
Sea-monster  wounds,  I  sink.    Master  !  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  16 


13-16.  Comp.  V.  105-108  ;  XLI.  i-8. 


QQjjeai^ff^  iurriGDAuS  QeoQi^fi  Q^\u^^esrGsr\  esm^^ ^Ljmsem 


fiirifieiDUJLj  uiTGkf  flfuSifCourrp  psaifiQ^Ar^  pL^msoii^  ^ffen' 


a.4P 


V. 

FaU'n  *mid  the  circling  troops  of  them  of  curling  locks ;  Thy  power 
Forgetting ;  in  this  body  dark  I  wearied  lay.    Thou  Half 
Of  Her  with  wide  black  eyes  and  glance  like  startled  fawn  I   Heaven's  Lord ! 
Give  me  Thy  grace  I    Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I         20 

VI. 

Broken  by  mighty  churning-staff  of  those  of  jet  black  eyes, 

Like  cream  in  churn  I  bounded,  suffered  pain.   O  flow'r-foot.  Hail  I 

When  com'st  Thou  ?  When  shall  I  whose  deeds  are '  mighty  *  worship  Thee  ? 

Lord  of  the  Earth  !    Master  !  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  24 

vn. 
Caught  in  the  net  of  hot  desire  for  those  of  glancing  eyes 
And  slender  form,  I  writh'd  and  roU'd  in  sorrow  sore ;  that  I 
Wallow  no  more,  pity  my  fault,  appear,  pour  sweetest  balm ! 
Lord  of  the  temple-court  1    Master  I  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  aS 


23.  See«4finLex.  25.  Ndla4iy&r^  331. 
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ufffSiSesiL-  ^(Si(gLpev  Qutrpssufi^  uufifiga^sfrth. 


iSnSdjjiSiujfr  ^esrui  jS^^Q^il-  Qutu^ipp  (nj^eiSiSsssriSifi 

so. 


VIII. 

Thou  Half  of  Her  with  beauteous  eyes  I  unto  Thy  flow'ry  feet 

Thou  call'st  me,— then  dismissest  me  to  deepest  depths ;  Thy  thought 

I  know  not.    Like  pipe's  changing  tones  now  sinks,  now  swells  my  soul. 

Alas  I  I  perish  quite  I     Master  !  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  !  33 

IX. 

Thy  loving  ones  beneath  Thy  jewell'd  feet  that  grace  confer 

Abiding,  gain  the  bliss  that  knows  no  refluent  tide.     No  way 

To  worship  Thee  I  find ;  in  sooth  I  know  not  Thee,  nor  lore 

That  tells  of  Thee  I    Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  !         36 


Eager  I  took  ambrosia  of  Thy  grace  so  freely  pour'd; 

I  strove  to  drink :  my  sinful  soul  by  evil  fate  was  bound  I 

Give  me  to  taste  the  rare  stream  gushing  honey-sweet,  and  save  I 

I  sink  in  woe  I    Master  \  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  !  40 


g(69>ff  u  u^^.    a®.  235 


[Metre:  4(A/ii  ti^Jifiit,     Fonnula:  -ar  |  -mr  |  -mr  |  -«or  |  -«r  |  -«£».] 

A. 


QufrQj^^err^ ^ji^iEi  Qsm^ssr  ^sArt^  Quirsveoir  irt^si^Qujl  ^, 


a. 
Qll  friLiuu  IT  ^[fih  £-/  su9(ffm  (ip2s(r  ct^stl/  (?^  /ra;  Qu  (rit^^ 


THE    DECAD    OF    DESIRE 

OR 

KNOWLEDGE   OF  ^SELF/ 

HYMN   XXV. 

I. 
Z  lo&ir  'o'  Tliy  ■anunimB. 

0  flawless  Gem,  who  gav'st  the  wealth  of  Thine  own  roseate  feet,— 
By  the  kite-banner'd  King  unseen,— and  here  mad'st  me  Thine  own  I 
My  darkness  drive  far  oflF;  say  'hither  come*!   The  grace  to  gain 

That  calls  me  there  to  dwell,  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  I        4 

II. 

WMoy  of  Xhm  flMdi. 

1  not  endure  to  wear  this  garment  of  the  flesh,— of  joints 

And  bones  compact,— with  fatness  filled,— covered  with  skin  I   O  King, 

Call  me  I   To  men  of  every  sort,  as  fits  their  case  Thou  com'st ; 

Ambrosia  rare,  ah,  Thee  to  see.  Behold,  O  Sire,  I  yearn  I  8 


2.  Vishnu,  on  whose  banner  is  Garn^a. 


236  ^j^QJIf  ff  SIJD. 

(In. 

a^euiriLj^  (oSfrCSeul  a^^^^fil  mff^^triL  Q^sfrerr^ia  (gQ^LOGStsfKoiul 


^sSi-fsifr  ems^^u  LfpjBQ^freir  (ipuf^  ^uf,Qiu^i(mL-iU!fi<asis^ 
^GiBeu^  Q^eii^ssr  ^6im(Sl  Q^fremi^  stgSj^t  ^QpQfl^l  ^, 


III. 

1^9%  me  hear  Thy  oaU. 
Call  me,  my  King,  that  this  poor  framei  with  vileness  fiU'd,  may  die ! 
Thou  ' Dancer/  Guru-gem,  Who  guarding  makest  me  Thine; 
O  God  by  gods  unreach'd  !   ^ivan  I    Look  on  my  face  awhile. 
For  Thee,  to  hear  Thee  call.  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !        12 

IV. 
Z  wait  in  humUa  hope. 

This  walking  cell,  with  loathly  filth  filled  full,  contemptible, 

Clings  to  me,  and  afflicts  my  soul  I    Hail  to  Thee,  mighty  Lord  I 

Broken,  subdued,  and  melted,  looking  ever  for  Thy  light, 

Thy  blest  feet's  flower  to  gain.  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  I    16 

V. 
Where  are  th«  old  Joyst 

Within  this  frame  is  loathsome;  and  without  skin-covered  sores, 

Sore  grief!   Thou  Rider  on  the  Bull  I   Bedeckt  with  ashes  white, 

Stooping  to  me.  Thou  cam'st,  and  mad'st  me  Thine;  Ambrosia  rare  I 

For  word  of  tenderness,  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn*d  !  20 


g|.0ndF  u  u^^.     9l@.  237 

A. 

GfDeu^fiiriUf  euiriB^friu;  euffQ^if^fiSiufru^evirS'Co^eui^iufrQesrl 
utrQiTitrelSaffQ^fiuiTelS^^^ihuuCossrl  ua^Q^a^l 

Qdjlmi0^^pGSTp'^Qu:iioesieu^Q^L6Qu(j^ii^ff^J^ 
GS^pujT^  eT^joeoT  eufriurrsv  ^[rpn^  ^ipevQ^ii  Qu^Qsiuu^ 


VI. 
Z  loBtf  for  th9  life  of  heaven. 
Weary,  mere  dog,  I  cannot  here  abide.  Take  back  earth's  joys 
Thou  gav'st,  O  Thou  whose  roseate  feet-flowers  heaven's  sons  know  not ! — 
Thou  know'st  no  bond  1   Thy  face's  light,  the  gleaming  of  Thy  smile,— 
To  see.  Behold,  O  Sire,  how  eagerly  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  24 

VII. 
1  lo&ir  to  pTAlse  Thee  there. 
Thou  Infinite,  Whom  earth  and  heaven  extol.  Thou  Light  superne, — 
Thou  cam'st  to  make  me  Thine !   Give  me  the  world  of  final  bliss ; 
Thy  thousand  names  I'd  circling  sing.   Thee  mighty  Lord  to  praise, 
Th'  Ambrosia  ever  new,  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  I  28 

vin. 
Ky  i^hole  beinff  worflhipa  Thee. 
With  hands  Thee  worshipping,  embracing  close  Thy  jewell'd  feet. 
And  placing  still  unwearied  on  my  head,  'Our  Lord,  our  Lord/  I  cry  ;— 
'  My  Teacher,'  with  my  mouth  I  cry.     Like  wax  before  the  fire. 
King  of  Aiyarr'I  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  melting  soul  hath  yearn'd  I  32 


35.  Comp.  V.  2.  32.  A  famous  shrine:  Tiru-vaiyarm. 


238  #5Qir#a&. 

ao. 
Qeu^Q^eo  ^^ssnu  seAr^^if  ^LbQeu  (^eifl€n2soi^A>  ^muuiL® 
(Ssys^Q^  @)(?(L/69r,  @/r65r<F  arLJSirl  jBrrQ^if^&ssrsrfQaareir; 


IX. 
When  BhaU  Z  Join  Thy  salnte  ? 

To  cast  quite  off  this  sinful  frame ;  to  enter  (J^ivan's  home ; 

To  see  the  Wondrous  Light,  that  so  these  eyes  may  gladness  gain ; 

0  Infinite,  without  compare !   Th'  assembly  of  Thy  saints 

Of  old,  to  see,  Behold,  O  Sire,  Thy  servant's  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  36 

X. 
Thj  voioe  stiUs  paMdon. 

Caught  in  the  net  of  passion  fierce  by  those  whose  eyes  shine  bright, 

1  languished, — I  a  cur, — O  light  of  truth  I  and  saw  no  help. 
Thou  Half  of  Her  with  gentle  foot !— Thou  only  One  I  To  hear 

Thee  say  with  coral  lips, '  Fear  not,'  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  40 


^^ffiuiju^^.    asn.  239 

[Metre:  ^Mti^(gA^.    Six  feet:  -mt  |  -•V  | -•V  | -•V  1 1<9  | -«««.] 

Q^uLj  QjBiQf^  llljsuh  eQoji^iEis  t^p^^Gs^L.  G^jsQeudssr^ 
^uu^^emQ^^  €sn^iu(flp  s^iLipu  ^^^luw  ^etan^frCoLD !     #> 

^^  (oLDiSpp  ^pfli^ipA)  (Seump^ssr  sr^efsri^  ujirm  ct^^, 


THE    DECAD   OF   WONDER. 

(RELEASE.) 

HYMN   XXVI. 

I. 
With  melting  mind  I  said  not,  'He  is  gold/  '  His  is  a  ruby's  light  ;* 
I  languish'd  pondering  charms  of  damsels  young.     Boon  indescribable, 
Mercies  beyond  compare,  to  me  were  given ;  He  of  the  flowery  foot, 
The  Father,  made  me  His,  and  joined  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  !  4 

II. 
Of  righteous  deeds  I  had  no  thought,  nor  joined  those  who  think  on  these; 
To  sorrows  bom  and  deaths,  I  wandered  here.     He  said,  'This  is  my  slave.' 
He,  the  Supernal,  stood  in  nearness  manifest, — His  half,  the  Queen. 
The  First  One  made  me  His,  and  joined  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  I  8 


I.  This  may  be  '  place  and  wealth  *  or  '  a  hoarded  treasure.' 


fl^^ssr  lUffeuQj^ijy  ^jSeu^p  sfBiueussr^  sretfltueu^  ^i^jurrti^tlj 

^i^dssr^eisrQ^^  Gsri^urfl/b  skjilipu  ^^^luia  ^(sSsiLJfQii^  I  «e. 

«*. 

®. 

^!T6kf  euffi(^^p  eofft^p^  Q^jB^^  ^i^Qs®  S^Qpftssr^ 
^ff^  jS^Qp(fl  ^i^fu  ^LLiBosip^  ^ifl€=esiL-  iS&fliS&jp 
^fjGueisr  ^^(Si^esi  esri^ufflp  mjLjis^uj  ^^^luia  seArL^QuL !  q-o 


III. 

Aforetime,  that  my  'mighty  deeds'  might  pass,  the  Father  triple-eyed,— 
Whom  all  find  hard  to  know,  to  servant-bands  abundantly  revealed, — 
Who  plac'd  the  crescent  moon  on  'braided  lock'  of  more  than  golden  sheen, 
The  Sire, — He  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  WONDER  HAVE  WE  SEEN  !  12 

IV. 

Perpend  the  one  sole  cause  for  which  the  world  a  madman  nameth  me  : 
I  liv'd  as  others,  knew  no  way  to  join  me  to  His  grace  divine  ; 
To  deaths,  to  fallings  into  direful  hells,  I  gave  myself  a  prey. 
The  Father  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  !  1 6 

V. 

I  hasted  not  to  join  the  choirs ;  I  pluck'd  no  flowers  nor  worshippM ; 

A  slave  to  charms  of  those  of  perfum'd  locks  I  squander'd  gifts  of  life. 

By  night  our  King  dances  midmost  the  fires, — the  snake  amidst  His  braided  hair  I 

He  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  I  20 


^f  9fUUUfbS^.      Q.Btt.  241 

A. 

^em&sid)  (Ssomds2so  ^/rW7<s  iLihQinrr®;  jdeoe&^bssf fifueutiQ^y 
^s5iffsmio^^®^GSiGsrisfjUf{]panjLL^  a-^ 

6T. 
QPfi^  LLlfLL&Sld)  LLlf6StsS)is  eUuSo^  UGUefT^^^  OfQ^Qs'li^ 

^g^fid^r  ^(sSsi(Bfi^  esripurfip  shJilMfJu  ^^a^iufa  se&fLjrCoLbl  slji/ 

j§iS(yydrQssi  2swfiflmQ^(SjS^iT€UGgids^[iih€S)uuSpLfsuQuiLi^^ 

QjBffiS^s&f&ssS^tuQjBnftpuGsrQ^^frpQ^iLi^lSi^^^ 
^ffiSQpaTQ^iL^^QuiTiu^p^^asm,j^ljii^Q^(if^ 
^AS^  ^siffQjs^  esrufjuifljb  s^iLu^u  ^^a^ujm  s^L-nQuA    «ba. 


VI. 

Through  my  mere  folly  I  the  Letters  Five  forgot,  that  speak  His  sacred  Name ; 
I  drew  not  near  those  wise  in  lore  divine,  longing  to  share  their  virtuous  deeds. 
Bom  on  the  earth  and  dying  there  mere  thing  of  earth,  to  earth  I  gave  myself  I 
The  Mighty  made  me  His,  and  joined  me  to  His  saints: 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  !  34 

VII. 

This  hut  untrue,  whose  walls  are  flesh,  worm-stuffed,  decayed,  dripping  with  all 

that's  foul, — 
This  did  I  take  for  true,  whirled  round  in  sorrow's  sea.    He  Who  of  rarest  gem. 
Of  pearl,  of  ruby,  adamant,  and  coral  red, — the  gleaming  splendour  wears, — 
My  Father  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  i  a8 

VIII. 

Erewhile,  that  I  no  more  might  'bide  with  Him,  H  e  sent,  and  plac'd  me  in  this  cell. 
He  look'don  me,  spake  gentlest  words  of  mystery;  brake  off  the  yoke;  His  hand 
Upraised,  made  former  falseness  cease,  removed  all  fault,  filled  me  with  gleam- 
ing light : 
'TwAs  THUS  He  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  WONDER  HAVE  WE  SEEN  !  3  a 


25.  The  body.    Nsla4ii  231 ;  ch.  v.        29.  The  body. 
R 


242  ^gQIffJFSA. 

8m. 

uppeo^edQ^ffAjB^^eoiiuuffiXiQu^Qj^efr^u  utraiiQ^^ 

Qupp  euirQupp  uiU(S5r^^xtji^®ih  iSl^irQ&'fTp  Qpe^iunQuy^ 

so. 

^Q^  l^6sSjBQ^(ipp^ilj-JS^ITlf€U3VSlSdsf^ 
^(T^^^QljyiUjiQjBjSiQu(TiUJBQjBj!Sj§iSu^0^UJIEIS6&r  ^0 


IX. 

Like  fragrance  hid  within  the  blooming  flower,  the  meaning  of  this  frame 
No  mortal  mind  can  reach :  the  Being  infinite.   That  Being  I  knew  not. 
I  trusted  words  of  fools  that  pluck  the  fruit  of  deeds.  From  sensual  snare  to  save 
The  Father  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  !  36 

X. 

This  hut,  with  darkness  dense,  the  fruit  of  'mighty  deeds,'  I  took  for  wonderful, 
Rejoiced,  and  so  was  falling  into  deepest  hell.    He  gave  my  soul  true  light ! 
He  that  with  angry  foot  and  ruddy  fire  forthwith  the  triple  walls  threw  down 
The  true  way  showed  to  me  in  grace,  the  false  destroyed : 

SUCH  WONDER  HAVE  WE  SEEN  !  40 


L|6SBril#^u  u^^.     &.CT.  243 


[Metre :  ^SUkt  t»(s^^.  Fonnnla :  -«r  |  -«r  |  -«r  |  -lor  |  -av  |  ^mrit.  The  metre  is  very  iTT^[iiUr. 
Some  lines  leem  to  have  six  feet,  and  many  more  seven,  or  even  eight.  The  last  of  each  verse  (and 
some  others)  may  be :  -»r  |  -ibt  |  -mr  |  -ur  |  -Mr  \  -ti  \  -«r£r.] 

ft. 

^L^iQunp  (^OTGS^p^  Q^ieair  Qp^es^  eufretrrr  Q^irQ^ijy  Lj^ji^ 


THE   DECAD    OF    MYSTIC   UNION 

OR 

THE    NATURE    OF    RELEASE'. 

HYMN  XXVII. 


■IiaU  Z  rMoh  tlM  ZiUMOMSilflat 
The  gleaming  golden  Hill,  the  flawless  Pearl,  the  Shrine  of  tender  love 
Who  made  me,  last  of  man.  His  own,  in  speechless  service  glad  !   He  Whom 
Dark  Msl  and  Brahma  baffled  yet  approach  not,— gave  Himself,  rare  Balm  I 
When  shall  I  dwell  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem  ?   4 

II. 
Wf  MVl  oriM  oat  font  Tliy  r«st. 
Thy  servant  I  endure  not,  O  my  king,  upon  this  earth  in  mire 
Of  fivefold  sense  to  sink  I     In  thought  adoring  ^ivan  as  my  Lord, 


»  See  Note  III. 
R   2 
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(o€usm(Blji  fl^ssfiLjtJb  eufnuoSiL  L^svnS  oSGDirtumif  uyevii^sSu 
^6»r(S)  Sl^uu  Q^drjfi  QsrreoQsvfT^  enrmQu!reo  evirubesidi  gsnuu 

^eoeSi  suyeo^  ^u^^^  ubt^s^d^  ^ek)eo{f  ^euQ^ih  ^ubuAQstf^uLb^ 
QjseveQi  siosFlGDu^  Q^^basiu  ufr2so  jS^s>pu3eii  GstQpss^fB  ^(y^ssr 
LfisveQu  LfsssrifQj  Q^mj^  Q^fr^Qevfi^  grgSrQu/rgu  6U/r£Dg5gfl  gdiuu 


With  mind  that  melts,  like  sands  where  waters  spring,  with  cries  of  jubilee, 
When  shall  I  praise,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  8 


III. 
WlMA  sliall  Z  join  t]&«  hftppj  aalBta  ? 


While  lofty  Mai  and  Ayan  fear'd,  a  hill  of  fire  Who  rose.  He  loveless  me 
Made  His !  Ambrosia  rare !  Amid  His  saints,  whose  souls  gush  out  with  love, 
To  hearts'  content,  my  praise  outpouring,  wreath'd  with  fragrant  flowers^ 
When  shall  I  lie,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?     la 


IV. 
Bis  bliMdU  prMeao«. 


With  Ayan  of  the  Lotus,  Mai,  and  all  the  rest,— with  the  Immortals'  King, 
Speak  praises  to  His  name !  The  Light  surpassing  speech  and  words'  intent  I 
The NeUi's  Fruit;  Milk,  Honey,  Balm  with  sweetness  fill'd; — Ambrosia  pure. 
When  shall  I  clasp,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  i6 


15.  Pkyilan4hui.    When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  almost  transparent. 
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Lfsifiu  Qur^eu  Q^^g^  QsnreoCoSVfr^  enrsirQuiTA)  eopFLLcsS  gdiuu 

UITIUU 

LiessrifjiCS^?  o.^ 

CT. 


V. 
Sldde&  from  ffodJi:   to  bm  r«TMdad. 

To  see  the  foot  and  crown,  that  gleam  with  light,  Ayan  and  Mai,  down  deep, 
Up  high,  they  dug,  they  flew;  but  could  not  see  His  form  I  While  all  this  earth 
Stood  round,  my  service  claimed,  made  me  His  own,  and  bade  me  come  I  His  love 
When  shall  I  praise,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  20 

VI. 
When  whaU  1  recoyer  the  old  rapturo? 

In  love  He  came,  and  rapture  gave  in  olden  days,  to  me  His  slave  I 

And  then  He  left  me  on  this  wide  vast  earth  to  wander  'wildered ! 

With  floods  of  gushing  tears,  and  frame  with  transport  thrilled,  in  joy  and  love, 

When  shall  I  stand,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  24 

VII. 
Wbon  shall  Z  know  Blm? 

Hard  to  others'  thought,  thou'rt  fire,  water,  wind,  earth,  ether;  Him, 
Sole  One  to  whom  none  can  compare ;  in  joy  beholding,  praising  loud, 
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^flssruji  <£CTr689f^  ^Q5^  uiriui  esistLfiB  a^^iSii  stfuiyeofurp 

LfessrifjifCS^?  ^^ 

8m. 

Qu^^ff  u^ssSQtu^  GteNQprnQp^^j  ^uequ^  usssu^  ^ifievirfr  uir^u 


While  tears  in  torrents  flow,  adoring  hand  out-stretched,  fragrant  flower-wreaths 
When  shall  I  bring,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem  ?  j8 

VIII. 
Tht  ]MftT«1l]j  Z«-1UliOB. 

In  bliss  dissolved,  soul  melted  utterly,  with  every  gesture  meet : 
Laughter  and  tears,  homage  of  hand  and  lip, — with  every  mystic  dance, — 
To  see  with  joyous  thrill,  that  Sacred  Form,  like  ruddy  evening  sky, 
When  shall  I  pass,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  33 

IX. 
Flryatki  vrAlii^d  as  oa«  wltli  9ivMi. 

Sire  and  Mother  of  the  seven  worlds  old ;  Who  me,  a  dog,  mad'st  Thine ; 
Thee  only  Balm  for  woes  of  life;  Thee  wisdom's  honey-dripping  Gem, 
For  ever  praising, — ^night  and  day.    Thy  beauteous  foot  with  flow'ry  wreaths 
When  shall  I  deck,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  36 


33.  Lit.  *  fool  1  who  . . . ,'  since  he  was  so  unfit. 
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ftO. 

<siiLJumu  UGDLJJurriu  suuuituj  (ipQfi^fB  ^mr^ir  eiS^uyiSIm 

uiTifuurr  (Sesr^Lb  usriXiPr  CT^srjz/  uffisfju  utrisfju  Ufstst^fi^  urr^u 
y^uCouir  ^SsiarQj  Q^ekjfi  Qai/rgu(?gu/r,  enrgjQurrev  eoTLPisssB  es>uju 


X. 

His  •Wrnltj. 

Thou  guard'st,  creat'st,  destroy'st ;  'midst  all  that  fill  the  spacious  heaven 
The  Elder  Thou,  and  First,  Who  knows  no  eld ;  Brahman,  Who  mad'stmeThine; 
Thou  Infinite  !   For  ever  singing,  bowing  low,  Thy  foot's  fair  flower 
When  shall  I  clasp,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  40 


248  ^5aiir4Faib. 

€U  !¥  ffifTU  U  ^^. 

[Metre:  ^Wki^<5^0^.    Formula:  -^9  |  --r  | -^9  | -«r  | -^9  |  -  ^9  |  -iw.] 

S. 

Ujb^JBfT^  LDjbpSQsO^^  S^LJfiU; 

a. 
iLtbjpjjBfreSr  upfSQec^^  messn^iriu. 


*N0  JOY  IN  life; 

HYMN   XXVIII. 

I. 
lMngi3^[  finr  release. 

Transcendent  One,  extending  through  both  earth  and  heaven, 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
O  ^iva-puram's  King !    In  glorious  beauty  bright, 

(^ivan,  in  holy  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st !   To  whom  make  I  my  plaint,  whom  blame,  if  Thou 

Who  mad'st  me  Thine  deny  Thy  grace? 
Thou  see'st  no  joy  have  I  upon  this  sea-girt  earth ; 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  ! 

II. 

Me,  worthless  one.  Thou  mad'st  in  grace  Thine  own,  great  Gem, — 
Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
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upjDJjBiTOT  uypfSi(oeOGsry  dseisn^fTiu; 


€UQ^s  ^drpQi^eirL^ffl  lunrCSujl 


«ft. 


Whose  form  unique  even  those  in  yonder  world  know  not, 

past  thought  of  both,— ail-piercing  power 
Thou  art,  the  gloriQus  Lord  I   O  ^iva-puram's  King ! 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st  our  mighty  Lord,  Thou  Ruler  of  my  soul, 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TOThEEI  8 

III. 

That  foot  alone  I  seek  that  Mil  in  songs  extolled ; 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
Thou  sought'st  me,  mad'st  me  Thine,  O  ^iva-puram*s  King  I 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st.   Though  I  complain,  in  Thee  my  soul  delights ; 

to  gain  anew  Thy  love  my  thought ; 
Thou  see'st  my  heart  is  faint,  I  have  no  joy  in  life ; 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  Ta 


9.  See  Muir,  vol.  iv,  p.  193,  8cc    And  Anma.  Pnran.  Tinimalai9.  67,  Sec    Also  Ka9ik. 
XXXI.  19-aa 


25P  fi^Qin  9bA. 

€usv2sv€uff^  ^uimif  Ljnr&rffl^  /sffOesil 

mpififiim  upfSQeo^^  xsmL^fnu; 
^ev2sveuiTif  ^n^^url  ^euLfirjs  /bifCo^I 

^Qi^uQuQj^jB  ^0S>p&,GDp  SeuQesrl 

ai^&uuj/ruj  eueaifi^ffuj^  euiri^SQsv^^  seArL^iTUj; 

euQ^s  CT65r  pQj^eanfB  luiQiu !  «» 

®. 
Uisiasssf^  (S^ft  QLLfTffiiurr^  uta^l  ji^evevrrp 

upjfijBJdr  Ubpr^Qecm^  sasfn^fTiLj; 
^(j^uQuQ^figies>pe^GDp^eu  (Sesr ! 


IV. 

Thou  Who  the  gleaming  rebel-town  didst  swift  consume, 

Thou  see*st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  ! — 
Dancer,  Who  bid'st  in  Tillai,  f  iva-puram's  King  I 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,  the  three  worlds'  bounds  that  day  the  twain  pass'd  through, 

and  saw  nor  first  nor  last  of  Thee, 
In  might  so  didst  Thou  rise !  Thou  see'st  I  joy  not  here ; — 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  l6 

V. 
AlMolute  sAIf-rarr^ndtr. 
Partner  of  Her  whose  words  are  sweetest  melody ! 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  ! — 
Surely  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  O  (Jliva-puram's  King ! 

^ivan,  in  holy  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,— the  whole :  my  body,  mouth,  nose,  ears,  and  eyes : — 

all  these  in  Thy  control  I  place. 
Thou  see'st  Thy  servant  hath  no  joys  upon  this  earth  ; — 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  I  20 

13.  See  Lex.  jt'*'/,  and  Mnir,  voL  iv.  p.  333,  &c.  19.  Being  the  fire  organs  of  lente. 
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^QKLjQuQ^^  ^es>pe^es>p  SeuCoGsrl 
^(^SQssr  ^QiuGST  ^(sssr®^  ^ed^^fs 

euQ^di  enreSfT  pQi^eirLiifl  luifCSiul 

UQ^eufT  QffifrsStuiTiLjl  uif^Qu^  ^eoeofrp 
up£Vj5(T^  uyp^QeCGSi  dseifn^mu ; 

^Q^uQuQ^^QS^p  e^es>p  SeuQssrl 


euQ^s  ^mpQj^efTHfB  luirQiul  a^ 


VI. 
ThM  MIMAS'  pow«r. 

Partner  of  Her  with  footfall  downy  soft, 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
Thou  mad'st  me  wholly  Thine,  O  ^iva-puram*s  King ! 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dweirst,-— me  trembling  cur,  Thou  mad'st  Thine  own ;  that  grace 

through  senses'  perturbations  I  forgot ; 
Thou  see'st  that  in  deception  lost,  I  joy  not  here  ; — 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  34 

VII. 

Thou  Light,  that  shin'st  a  Sun  through  all  the  spheres, 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I— 
Sacred,  supremely  glorious  ^iva-Puram's  King ! 

Qivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,  Thee  I  see ; — my  melting  soul  dissolves, 

'wilder'd  I  know  not  any  way  in  life  to  joy. 
Thou  see'st  I,  folly's  child,  can  in  this  life  partake  no  joy, 

be  gracious,  bid  me  come  to  Thee  !  28 
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ujB^Ssssr  oSnreofreiir  uiias !  ^  ^eoeoftp 
up^jsam  iLpnSQevm^  Siaan^iriu^ 

QjQj^s  ^GsrpQ^  efrnrfi  iuiQiu  I 

uneuprr  ^itI  &.^  ufr^CSin^&oevrrp 
upjfijsnr^  LLpnSQevdr^  asemL^mu; 

^Q^uQuQj^fi^es^p  n^GSip  SeuQesrl 

(ipiptasip  ^ffiujSiSiTjg  firrCSesrl 

euQi^s  GTi^ pQj^mL^ffi  lunrQiul 


VIII. 

Partner  of  Her  whose  fingers  jewels  rare  adorn, 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
Thou  art  like  ruddy  flame,  O  (J!)iva-puram*s  King ! 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,— endless  Ambrosia, — Essence  rare  and  great, — 

Ambrosia  rare, — Thy  servant  Thou  didst  save, 
And  mad'st  me  Thine.    In  life  I  cannot  joy  Thou  see'st  ; 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  I  3a 

IX. 

Thou'rt  sin's  Destroyer,  save  Thy  healing  foot  alone. 

Thou  see'st  to  nought  beside  I  cling  I — 
God  of  all  gods,  O  ^iva-puram's  King !  (^ivan, 

in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine  Who  dwell'st. 
Through  the  three  worlds  passing,  above  below  the  twain, 

as  roaring  flame  Thou  didst  uplift  Thy  form. 
Lord  of  the  bull !  Thou  see'st  in  life  I  cannot  joy  ; 

be  gracious,  bid  me  come  to  Thee  !  3^ 


36.  Or  (ipr  mJlurtk)  ==*  Whose  is  the  beast's  skin/  i.e.  the  tiger's.    See  mj  In  Lex. 
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so. 

Uflwijsnfm  LipjjS(Ssv&j^  dssAfru-ffiUi 


Partner  of  Her,  Thy  bride,  of  faultless  old  renown. 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  !— 
Thou  wear'st  the  crescent  moon,  O  ^iva-puram's  King ! 

^ivan,  in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st, — shall  I  bow  down  to  others  ?  shall  I  praise  ? 

or  may  think  them  aids  for  me  ?  speak  Thou ! 
Lord  of  the  youthful  bull !  Thou  see'st  I  know  no  joy  ; 

BE  GRACIOUSi  BID  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  40 


254  fi^QiwmmA. 

[lASVIAfflUffA^^.] 
[Metre:  ^9Su  ti^^^,     FonnnU:  -^  |  -«r  |  -^  |  -ar  |  -^  |  >^  |  -ar.] 


THE    DECAD   OF    GRACE 

OR 

'CLEANSING   FROM    DELUSION.' 

HYMN   XXIX. 

The  T.V.U.P.  states  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Sage's  poems,  and  that  it  was  song  at 
Tirn-penin-torrai.  It  certainly  bears  the  impress  of  yonth,  and  in  many  respects  is  inferior  to  some 
of  his  later  poems.  It  is  said  to  have  for  its  sabject  the  pnrification  of  the  soul  from  the  great 
delusion  (Maha-maya).  What  this  is  can  only  be  known  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta 
philosophy.    A  note  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  metre  is  the  same  as  in  XXII,  and  is  very  sweet  In  each  stanxa,  the  two  latter  lines  nearly 
correspond  throughout  the  whole  poem,  an  epithet  or  two  being  changed.  Qivan  is  addressed  as  the 
god  who  appeared  in  the  Triclinia  (Kuruntham)  grove  near  Tini-pemn-turrai,  and  about  thirty 
different  epithets  are  applied  to  him,  some  of  which  are  mere  repetitions.  The  epithets  applied  to 
Tiru-perun-turrai  are  also  varied.  The  last  line  in  each  stanza  contains  a  Telugu  phrase  equivalent 
to  'and  what  is  that*?  so  that  the  line  literally  reads  :  'Save  Thou  in  grace,  saying  <<what  is  that"?' 
or  in  other  words,  '  What  is  there  to  fear?  fear  not.'  The  poet  is  complaining  of  the  power  of  earth- 
bom  delusions,  and  prays  the  god  to  take  away  his  anxious  fears.  I  cannot  trace  any  sequence  in  the 
thought  from  stanza  to  stanza.    Comp.  'the  Life/  %  3. 

In  the  Siddhanta,  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  idea  that  all  embodiment,  while  it  is  painful 
and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  is  yet  a  gracious  appointment  of  (^ivan,  wrought  out  through 
(^akti,  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul  through  the  destruction  of  deeds,  which  are  the  root  of  all 
evil  to  mankind  (Notx  VI).  Now  the  Buddhist  formula  represents  suffering  as  being  the  whole 
account  of  the  matter :  '  Birth  is  suffering,  old  age  is  suffering,  sickness  is  suffering,  death  is  suffering. 
The  origin  of  suffering  is  the  thirst  for  pleasure,  being,  and  power.  The  extinction  of  this  thirst 
brings  about  the  extinction  of  sufferbg.'  The  ^aiva  Siddhanta  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  gives  to  life 
and  suffering  a  real  significance.  The  present  life  is  a  probation, — a  purgatory, — a  preparation  for 
endless  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  Supreme.  Thus  Grace  is  recognised  where  the  Buddhist 
sees  only  suffering;  and  the  instrument  of  man's  release  is  that  wisdom  which  understands  the  divine 
purpose,  and  adapts  itself  to  that  purpose.  Our  Sage  dwells  much  upon  the  value  of  prayer,  and  of 
humble  worship  paid  to  the  divine  guru,  while  in  Buddhism  all  is  to  be  done  by  unaided  human 
effort.    At  every  point  the  two  systems  are  in  directest  opposition  1 

I. 
O  Light  I   O  Lamp  girt  with  effulgent  beams ! — 
the  dame  with  curling  locks  and  beauteous  form 


I .  This  is  toned  down  I 
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^Q^fi^Qeu^  ^Gsrp(ti^  eaifQiu ! 

a. 

ss6Ar6ssr(o€sr\  eSm^iQefTiif  iSlirirCoesrl 

^Q^ji^CSeUf  (oTmpQj^  etrrrQiu ! 

(Seusveuirir  (^ifisQiDfrif  ^Q^euif 

Is  Thine.     Supreme,  Who  wear'st  the  milk-white  ash  ! 

The  Just,  Whom  Ayan  of  the  flower  knew  not, 
Nor  Mai  I   In  happy  Perun-turrai  Thou 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Great  First  of  Beings  I  when  I  craving  call, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  Thy  servant's  fears  begone  I 

II. 
O  Dancer !   Spotless  One  I   O  ash-besmear'd ! 

Thy  brow  hath  central  eye  I   Lord  of  heaven's  host  I 
Sole  Deity!  through  all  the  world  Thyself 

I  sought  lamenting  loud,  but  found  Thee  not. 
Thou,  Who  by  Perun-turrai's  pleasant  lake 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest 
Great  Source  of  Being !  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I 

III. 
Our  Leader  I   Ruler  of  my  life  and  soul ! 

Whom  ladies  twain,  with  perfum'd  flowing  locks, 


9.  Parvathi  and  GaAga.     See  Lex.  aAma. 
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peoi^L.  pifiec(STip  eQift^ 
Q^iEiss^^  ujsQssrl  ^Q^uQuQ^fi ^&DpuSp 

sLLeopftm  (tps^ufsi  sfriiQpS  GsBpfi^i 
sessrem^U  fisisr^^ja^p  sffitu 

eSiu^pipso  Qeus^uiLu^  erp^iruj  I 
^iSecpffm  uiaDp(S&=i  ^(T^uQu(j^^snpuSp 
Q^(lfiLL€Vffi  (gQ^p^CSui  GSuj9i 


tfa. 


Claim  as  their  Spouse  I    Lord  of  the  fiery  eye  I 

Whose  glance  caus'd  sudden  fire  from  Dakshan's  frame  to  spring, 
And  goodly  Kaman's  too  !    In  sacred  Perun-turrai  Thou 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flowery  shade  didst  rest. 
Great  Anganan  I  when  I  Thy  servant  craving  call, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  ! 


IV. 

The  Lotus-god,  the  four-fac'd;  Kannan  too, 

dark  as  the  azure  sky,  could  not  approach 
Thee,  Pure  One !  when  They  pray'd  Thee  to  shine  forth, 

Father !   Thou  wert  as  mighty  flame  display'd. 
In  Veda-echoing  Perun-turrai  Thou 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Great  Being  spotless  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  !  16 


1 2.  See  Lex.  jyM>««vdr. 
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V. 
[These  two  lines  are  not  tnmslateable !] 


Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  sylvan  groves 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flowery  shade  didst  rest. 
O  Teacher  glorious  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I  ao 

VI. 

O  Happy  One  and  Pure  1   Thou  like  to  gem 

whose  radiant  beams  'mid  pure  white  ashes  shine  I 
In  mind  of  those  who  think  of  Thee  Thou  giv'st 

sweetness  intense.  Thou  rare  Ambrosia,  Who 
In  sacred  Perun-turrai's  home  of  Vedic  lore 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
O  Father  glorious  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I  34 
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vn. 
Thou  True  One  changing  oft  Thy  form ;  Meru  Thy  bow, 

Thy  foemen's  cities  three  Thy  hand  consumefl  1 
Thy  FOOT  burnt  up  death's  king !   O  ruddy  One, 

Whose  FORM  was  as  a  fiery  column  seen  1 
Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  happy  home 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
O  glorious  Teacher !  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  !  sS 

VIII. 

The  Free,  the  First,  the  Triple-eyed,  the  Sage, — 

Thou  giv'st  the  heavenly  goal  to  those, 
Who  ofFring  flowers  with  clustering  buds  adore, 

devoutly  pondering  praise ;  consummate  One, 
Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  happy  home 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
O  Sire,  all  glorious  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  !  '  33 
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IX. 

Regarding  me  distraught,  Thou  bad'st  confusion  cease, 

destroying  thought  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
Thou  very  God,  Thou  Holy  One,  upon  Thy  crest 

the  swelling  lustrous  snake  and  Ganga  bide. 
Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  home  of  lucid  Vedic  lore 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Glorious  in  mercy !  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  !  36 

X. 

In  Perun-turfai  girt  with  ordered  stately  groves, 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade, 
I  call  to  mind  Thy  glories  all,  and  pondering  yearn, 

and  as  my  mighty  Lord  Thee  oft  invoke. 
Ascetic  rare !  when  I,  Thy  servant,  craving  call, 

struggling  amid  the  billowy  sea. 
In  grace  declare  the  fitting  path  to  reach 

the  silver  hill,  and  bid  me  come  !  40 

s  2 
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THE   LYRIC   OF   THE   '  EAGLE-MOUNT/ 
THE   SIGHT   OF   THE   'GURU/ 

HYMN  XXX. 

This  is  one  of  the  places  which  the  Sage  is  said  to  have  visited  before  seeing  ^ithambaram.  It 
would  appear  that  here  he  had  some  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  god,  who  had  revealed  himself  to 
him  in  Perun*turrai.  It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  the  Guru,  whom  he  regarded  as  Qivan  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  resided  there,  or  at  least  was  a  constant  visitant.  The  place  itself  is  a  renowned  Qaiva 
shrine,  and  has  its  own  legend,  a  considerable  poem  of  832  quatrains.  This  is  of  recent  origin,  and, 
I  should  suppose,  of  small  authority.  It  states  that  the  original  name  of  the  hill  was  Veda-giri,  or 
the  hill  of  the  Veda.  It  is  said  to  have  four  hills  clustered  together,  each  being  one  of  the  four  Vedas, 
while  the  central  peak,  which  is  of  basaltic  formation,  is  Qivan  Himself  in  the  form  of  the  Lingam. 
It  is  curiously  stated  that  'in  Ariir  the  god  dwells  for  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  in  (^ithambaram 
for  the  midnight  watch ;  but  in  Veda-giri  he  is  ahaays  to  be  found  J  The  name  of  the  hill  of  the  Veda 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  hill  of  the  Elagle,  because  two  eminent  persons,  having  disputed  an  order 
of  (Jivan,  were  sentenced  to  perform  penance  there. 


O  peaceful  Perun-turrai's  mighty  Lord  I 

to  those  whose  talk  is  of  Thy  thousand  names 
One  even  stream  of  matchless  pleasure  flows. 

My  Lord,  Who  once  didst  wipe  away  sore  griefs, 
When  good  and  evil  deeds  were  balanced, — 

(for  aftermath  of  ill  no  living  seed), — 
In  sacred  glories  countless  didst  Thou  come, 

AND  SHOW  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill. 


3.  This  is  called  ^/k^Sur^h,    See  Note  V.         4.  A  hill  with  a  temple  nine  miles  south-east  of 
Chinglepnt. 
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II. 
Thou  Who  for  hire  of  cakes  didst  carry  earth  ! 

Thou  madman  great,  of  the  greai  haven's  shrine  I 
While  I,  who  knew  no  law  of  right,  to  Thee, 

through  ignorant  delusion  drew  not  near, 
O  Best  of  Beings,  Lord  of  ^iva-world, 

me,  lower  than  the  meanest  cur,  a  man 
Of  evils  sore,  Thou  cam'st  to  make  Thine  own, 

AND  SHOW*DST  ThYSELF  UPON  THE  EaGLE's  HiLL. 

III. 
In  wilderment  I  strayed  from  Perun-turrai  far, 

where  tears  were  changed  to  joy,  and  foulness  purged ; 
By  sinful  deeds  to  ruin  brought,  henceforth 

I  sinner  knew  not  what  should  after  grow. 
Reft  of  the  home  where  Thy  bright  feet  once  stood, 

a  prey  to  dire  perplexity,  I  dwelt. 
To  save  me  from  confusion  sore  Thou  cam'st, 

AND  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill. 

IV. 

That  I  the  matchless  ornament  might  wear 

of  love  unique, — draw  nigh,  and  daily  praise, — 

Abashed  with  awe  of  reverence,— the  shame 

that  knows  no  shame,— sinking  amid  the  sea ; 


5.  I.e.  QuQt^mp,    Life,  §  iv. 
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Of  Perun-turrai,  dear  beyond  compare, 

the  glorious  ship  I  seized  and  climbed  thereon ; 
Straightway,  in  splendour  no  eye  sees,  Thou  cam'st, 

AND  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill,  16 

V. 

In  glorious  form  displayed,  Thou  teeming  cloud 

of  perfect  good,  in  Perun-turrai  seen  1 
O  matchless  Gem,  Who  putt'st  Thyself  within 

the  thought  of  me,  who  naught  of  virtue  knew ! 
The  world  itself  shall  witness  bear  that  I 

desired  Thee  eagerly,  and  then  Thou  cam'st, — 
That  when  I  called  Thee,  then  Thou  cam'st, — 

AND  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill.  ao 

VI. 

Great  flood  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine.  Thou  didst 

the  love  that  knows  no  change  bestow ; 
When  foes  with  many  an  impious  speech  stood  round, 

what  didst  Thou  unto  me  before  them  all? 
Thy  Foot  shall  be  my  only  refuge  still, 

from  every  death,  and  every  various  ill, — 
And,  therefore,  when  in  love  I  called,  Thou  cam'st, 

and  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill.  34 
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VII. 

O  l9an,  Who  the  four  and  sixty  demons  mad'st 

to  share  the  eightfold  qualities  divine, — 
When  I  had  sunk  in  evil  deeds, — the  fruit 

of  triple  foulness  that  confusion  brings, — 
Thou  didst  the  bands  of  clinging  sorrow  loose ; 

mad*st  me  Thine  own ;  gav'st  me  Thy  feet's  pure  flower ; 
In  presence  of  Thy  servant-band  didst  come 

AND  SHOW  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill.  28 


35.  This  may  point  to  the  legend  in  Note  VI.  (?) 
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•MINE    EYES    HAVE   SEEN/ 
THE  SIGHT  OF  THE   MYSTIC   DANCE 

«  OR 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE  VISION. 

HYMN  XXXI. 

7V//ai. — In  the  legends  of  the  Sage  it  appears  that  he  did  not  visit  Tillai  till  he  had  seen  the 
other  shrines  of  Qaiva  worship,  and  had  become  renowned  both  as  a  devotee  and  as  a  poet.  It 
almost  appears  as  if  there  existed  some  rivalry  between  the  great  temple  of  the  Panfiyan  land  in 
Madura,  and  the  iamons  shrine  of  the  Qora  land  in  Qithambaram.  It  is  quite  certain  that  thb  latter 
in  great  measure  superseded  the  former.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Manikka-Vafagar  ever 
revisited  Madura  after  his  formal  renunciation  of  his  position  there.  It  may  almost  be  inferred  that 
he  was  never  heartily  forgiven  by  the  king  for  the  misappropriation  of  the  cost  of  the  horses.  Of  the 
fifty-one  poems  about  a  half  were  composed  in  Tillai  *,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  lyrics  that  express  his  own  feelings  and  illustrate  his  life ;  and  those  which  were  composed  (as  is 
believed)  for  the  use  of  others,  either  in  the  temple,  or  in  their  sports.  These  last  are  much  more 
artificial  than  the  former.    I  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to  re-arrange  the  poems. 

Among  the  Tillai  lyrics  are  to  be  found  his  most  impassioned  utterances.  With  this  poem  (XXXI) 
must  be  compared  (XL),  both  of  them  expressing  his  enthusiastic  joy  at  being  permitted  at  length 
to  behold  the  greatest  shrine  of  his  Master. 

On  the  legends  of  Tillai  I  have  written  a  separate  paper.    Notb  VII. 

Tillai  in  the  time  of  the  Sage  was  to  the  devotees  of  Qivan  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews  of 
old ;  and  many  of  the  expressions  in  these  two  lyrics  will  remind  the  reader  of  Psalm  cxxii ;  and  not 
a  few  of  the  expressions  are  identical  with  those  in  the  rhyme  often  attributed  to  Bernard  of  Morlaix. 
One  is  frequently  reminded  of  'Jerusalem  the  Golden,  with  milk  and  honey  blest.' 

I. 
In  senses'  power,  sure  cause  of  death,  I  erewhile  'wildered  lay, — 
Oft  wrapt  through  realms  of  boundless  space,  then  plunged  in  dismal  hells  I 
He  gave  perception  clear,  made  me  all  bliss, — made  me  His  own  I 
I've  Tillai  seen  that  holds  the  Gem,  which  endless  rapture  yields  I  4 


These  are— (i)  2,  3,  4,  31,  40,  44-46,  49-51 ;  (ii)  9-19.  ai,  aa. 
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Enmeshed  in  grievous  memories  of  deeds  and  fated  births 

Outworn  I  lay;  nor  knew  my  soul  one  faintest  thought  of  Him, 

The  Matchless  One,  Who  cuts  off  'birth';  Who  made  me  His  with  power  I 

Him  have  I  seen  in  Tillai's  court,  where  worships  all  the  world  !  8 

III. 

His  form  I  knew  not, — even  then  He  fixed  His  love  on  me. 

Planted  Himself  within  my  thought  and  flesh,— so  made  me  His  I 

The  Lord  of  sacred  Turutii,  I,  currish  slave,  with  joy 

Have  seen  in  Tillai's  fane  adorned,  the  sweet  and  blissful  seat  I  la 

IV. 

To  me,  untaught,  most  ignorant,  the  very  lowest  cur. 

In  mighty  grace  He  came,  with  heavenly  beauty  me  to  clothe. 

And  loosed  my  'servile  bonds  of  sense '  in  sight  of  many  men ; 

His  form  Tve  seen  in  Tillai's  temple  court,  where  all  bow  down  1  16 


II.  Another  name  of  Knttalaro.  14.  Pa9u-pa9am.    See  NoT£S  XI,  XV. 
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CT. 


V. 

Me  whirled  about  'mid  'caste'  and  'clan '  and  'birth/  and  sore  perplexed, — 
Vile  helpless  dog, — He  made  His  own,  all  sorrow  rooting  out ; 
Destroyed  all  folly, — alien  forms, — all  thought  of  'I  *  and  'mine ' ; 
Ambrosia  pure,  Him  have  I  seen  in  Tillai,  where  the  saints  consort !         20 

VI. 

From  birth  itself,  from  sickness,  age  to  'scape ;  earth's  ties  to  loose ; 

I  went, — I  SAW  the  '  Only- First-One,'  Owner  of  the  world, 

Who  dwells,  while  Vedic  sages,  hosts  of  heavenly  ones  adore. 

In  Tillai-city's  sacred  court,  girt  round  with  leafy  groves.  34 

VII. 

My  servile  bonds  of  sense  in  grace  He  loosed, — me  loveless  mean, — 

Fast  tied  He  to  His  sacred  Feet  by  willing  mind's  stout  bonds, 

That  never  part ;  made  me  a  fool  in  sight  of  fnen ;  and  now 

I've  Tillai  seen,  where  sportings  of  the  wondrous  Mage  are  known.  18 


30.  See  Kulava-tillai  in  Lex.  35.  Line  14.  38.  Not?  !• 
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VIII. 

Sunk  here  midst  infinite  conceits,  all  ignorance  was  I ; 

I  lay,  poor  empty  soul,  unweeting  aught  that  might  spring  forth ; 

Now  Him  who  made  me  His,  bestowing  raptures  infinite/ 

I've  seen  in  Tillai,  where  the  guileless  heavenly  ones  bow  down  !  3a 

IX. 

To  me,  a  dog,  who  knew  not  anything  of  seemly  right, 

He  gave  His  heavenly  grace,  took  me  and  cut  olfactions'  guilt ; 

He  gave  unfailing  love :  light  high  and  higher  shone ;  Him  I 

In  Tillai's  court  have  seen,  where  the  four  mystic  scrolls  are  conned  I      36 

X, 

The  elements,  the  senses  five.  He  is ;  and  substance  too. 

All  diverse  forms  He,  mighty,  wears :  knows  no  diversity. 

The  gleaming  Light  that  rules,  and  ill  destroys ;  the  Emerald ; 

Him  have  I  seen  in  Tillai  bright,  where  Vedas  worship  and  extol  I  40 


37-39.  Note  XII. 
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a. 
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THE    SUPPLICATION. 

HYMN   XXXII. 
[See  Life,  §  ii.] 


I. 
Altamatioiui  of  fettling'. 

Mingling  with  Thy  true  saints,  that  day  in  speechless  joy  I  stood ; 

Next  day,  with  dawning  daylight  trouble  came,  and  there  abode. 

My  soul  grows  old.   Master  I  to  seek  the  gleam  of  fadeless  bliss 

Wand'ring  I  went.    In  grace  to  me,  Thy  slave,  let  love  abound  I  4 

II. 
Tmpatliiott. 
Some  of  Thy  saints  have  gained  through  plenteous  love  Thy  grace.  Grown  old, 
All  vain  my  griefs, — of  this  vile  corpse  I  see  no  end. 
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Remove  from  sinful  me  my  deeds  of  sin ;  let  mercy's  sea  o'erflow ! 

0  Master,  to  Thy  slave  give  ceaseless  soul-subduing  grace  1  8 

in. 
rortitndt — strong  in  lovm — ^OMdod. 
Deep  in  the  vast  Ambrosial  sea  of  grace  Thy  perfect  saints 
Have  sunk.    Lo,  Lord,  I  wearied  bear  this  frame  with  darkness  filled  I 
Men  see,  and  cry,  'A  madman,  one  of  'wildered  mind  is  here.' 
Master,  that  I  may  fearless  live,  true  love  I  needs  must  gain  I  la 

IV. 
Ctamvlnir  ftnr  ooiuromaubte  bliaa* 

1  NEED !  I  NEED  I   Midst  Thy  true  faithful  ones,  in  grace  desiring  me. 

Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  my  griefs  expell'd, — Ambrosia  I  precious  peerless  Gem, 

Like  gleam  of  quenchless  lamp  I    And  I,  Thy  servant  too,  shall  I 

Reach  Thee,  and  ne'er  again  know  need  ?   Thou  all-abounding  Love !  16 
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V. 
ShaU  Z  ir«t  free  from  Self? 

Thou  Partner  of  the  bright-eyed  maid  I  To  dwell  among  Thy  saints, 

Desiring  Thee  in  truth;  shall  it  be  giv'n  to  sinful  me 

By  Thine  own  grace,  gaining  the  ancient  sea  of  bliss  superne, 

To  rest,  in  soul  and  body  freed  from  thought  of ' I '  and  'mine' ?  20 

VI. 
^oniring'  desire  of  the  Znfliilte  SUsa. 
Thy  loving  ones  have  gained  '  cessation '  absolute ;  but  here 
My  spirit  ever  melts,  outside  I  lie, — base  dog,— and  mourn  1 
O  Master  mine,  I  would  attain  true  love's  vast  sea  of  bliss, 
That  change,  surcease,  oblivion,  sev' ranee,  thought,  bound,  death  knows  not !  34 

vii. 

Out  ehort  Tlij  work  I 

They  've  seen  the  sea-like  bliss,  have  seized  it,  and  enjoy !   Is't  meet, 
That  I,  low  dog,  with  added  pains  and  pining  sore  should  bide? 
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fi^ssBiutrQfi  fr0v2so  euji^  q^siB^ 

9i  c:^if\j^Q^&rfrpSjBfi'Sssr(ssiiu^ 
Qui  ^esrjB^Lb  Quuaosm^ 


a^ 


jka. 


ak» 


Master,  do  Thou  Thyself  give  grace,  I  pray  !    I  faint !    I  fail  I 

Cut  short  Thy  work  !   O  light,  let  darkness  flee  before  Thy.  mercy's  beam !   aS 

VIII. 
Ooma  quickly. 
Enter'd  amongst  Thine  own,  to  whom  true  melting  grace  abounds, 
I  stand  with  soul  like  tough  bambusa  stem,  and  wear  away. 
O  ^ivan,  grant  the  love  Thy  crowned  servants  bear  to  Thee  1 
O  swiftly  come,  and  give  to  me  Thy  tender  beauteous  Foot  I  3^ 

IX. 

Wmi  Z  not  mad*  TlilxM  own? 
Thine  own  stood  round,  and  all  declar'd  :  '  No  grace  withheld,  all  grace 
Is  given,'— and  I,  Thy  servant,  shall  I  mourn  as  aliens  wont  ? 
Thou  King  of  Q!iva-world,  by  glorious  grace  didst  change  my  thought. 
And  make  me  Thine. — I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  place  me  in  changeless  bliss  I       36 


30.  The  friction  of  the  batnbu  kindles  fire. 


so. 


ss. 
(gGsBuufriff  Sifiuufnif  me(S\uui!!fil — 


X. 
Za  anirl>*  gained  by  dalAjf 
Thou  Partner  sole  of  the  Gazelle  I   Sweet  fruit  to  them  that  worship  Thee ! 
Teacher  I   If  I  am  like  an  unbor^d gourd,  doth  thus  Thy  glory  live  ? 
O  King,  when  comes  the  time  that  Thou  wilt  grant  in  grace  to  me 
A  soul  that  melts  and  swells  in  knowing  Thee,  Who  cam'st  in  flesh  ?  40 

XI. 

In  concert  joining  shall  Thy  saints,  there  bending  smile  and  joy? 

O  Master,  drooping,  all  forlorn,  like  withered  tree,  must  I 

Stand  sullen  while  they  mingle,  melt,  souls  swelling,  lost  in  bliss 

In  rhythmic  dance  ?   Grant  bliss  of  sweet  commujiion  with  Thy  grace !         44 


38.  This  conld  not  make  a  lute.  43,  44.  This  is,  in  Tamil,  somewhat  incoherent. 
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^GSi  ip ^ fB    U^^. 

[Metre:  ^9Hi  «S^AM^,  six  feet.    Formnla :  -lor  |  -ov  {  -srii,  twice.    G.  159.] 

iSlGDip^fitTjbQufrj}JM(o6usmL^(S6U!T?  LS(SiDp(o^ir^esiLJUfnLj^  Qpos^p 
p(SiDifi^fi(rsv^(T^safrQ^iifieu(S^^thLcfr(SGa^\e^eSjGw  #> 


THE   DECAD   OF   THE    BRUISED    HEART 

OR 

'Self-dedication; 

HYMN  XXXIII. 

[Comp.  Life,  §  v.]    It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  touching  expression  of  absolute  mystic 
self-renunciation  than  these  verses  contain. 

I. 
Um16M  rafferlBg. 
If  cruel  pain  oppress  from  'deeds  of  old,*  guard  Thou 

Who  ownest  me  I    If  I,  a  man  of '  cruel  deeds ' 
Suffer,  from  this  my  woe  doth  any  gain  accrue  ? 

O  light  of  Umai's  eyes,  take  Thou  me  for  Thine  own  I 
And  though  I  err,  ah  !  should'st  not  Thou  forgive, — 

Thou  on  whose  crest  the  crescent  rests  ?    If  I  appeal, 
Wilt  Thou  withhold  Thy  grace.  Father,  from  me  Thy  slave? 

II. 
Wlkj  is  tlM  affllotion  of  ambodlad  •zUUhm  prolonftd? 

Thy  slave's  afflictions  all  to  drive  far  off  I  deem'd 

Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  erewhile ;  Thou  Partner  of  the  Queen, 

Whose  form  is  like  the  slender  creeping  plant  I   Our  King ; 
bidding  me  come,  why  didst  Thou  not  in  grace  destroy 

1.  «  Fate,  Pope's  Nala4i^  pp.  66-69.    Also  - '  evil  deeds,'  Kurral^  Lex. 

T 
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^sirjfiLjb  QuiifBfi  fiiQiu^issi  ^^ujiuiQ^tfismL^jSiGSia^Q^sm 

eg(@)^  ^i^Qiueir  ^ijSiuiFGSiU}  ^n^j^jSQiu  ^q^eaQ^iLigi 
(oS!T(o6iff\aLjsiSiQs(r^^jBnreT^dTQp^j^m2ssrAsL^^  «« 


This  body  vile  ?   Our  Lord,  Who  dwell'st  in  yon  blest  world !. 

Thou  called'st; — if  my  service  not  accepting  now 
Thou  dost  afflict,  Master,  will  any  gain  accrue  ?  8 

III. 
PardoB  my  oflPiBo«s. 

Thy  mercy  given  to  save  one  void  of  worth, 

a  dog  like  me,  hath  it  this  day  pass'd  all  away? 
Thou  Partner  of  the  Tender  One,  our  Mighty  King, 

ev'n  faults  that  like  a  mountain  rise,  to  virtues  turn. 
If  Thou  but  say  the  word  I   If  Thou  didst  take  me  once 

for  Thine,  why  dost  Thou  not— though  ruined — pity  take 
On  me?  our  Lord, — ^Thou  of  eight  arms  and  triple  eye !  u 

IV. 
WhMt  wilt  Thou  oall  acM  iMok  to  Tlioo  f 

Bridegroom  of  Her  with  fawnlike  eyes !    Our  King  I    If  Thou 

hast  caused  me  Thine  abiding  glory  to  forget ; 
If  Thou  hast  thrust  me  out  in  fleshly  form  to  dwell ; 

if  Thou  hast  caused  Thy  slave  to  wander  here  forlorn ; 
Knowing  Thy  servant's  ignorance,  O  gracious  King, 

when  comes  the  day  that  Thou  Thyself  wilt  show  Thy  grace? 
Ah !  When,  I  cry,  when  wilt  Thou  call  me  back  to  Thee  ?  i6 
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a,. 


Q6uesw(BiJ^u6kuiiTpfSffl(DiufTiLJii\  Qsu^Swi^^i^^ssrLJusssfiQsfreiffLJTiul 


V. 
AU  U  Tbgnielf  1 

The  tongue  itself  that  cries  to  Thee, — all  other  powers 

of  my  whole  being  that  cry  out, — all  are  Thyself  I 
Thou  art  my  way  of  strength  1   The  trembling  thrill  that  runs 

through  me  is  Thee  I   Thyself  the  whole  of  ill  and  weal  I 
None  other  here !   Would  one  unfold  and  truly  utter  Thee, 

what  way  to  apprehend  ?  Thou  Lord  of  Q!iva-world  I 
And  if  I  trembling  fear,  should*st  Thou  not  comfort  me  ?  ao 

VI. 
Daslras. 

Thou  know'st  what  to  desire  is  meet, — when  we  desire 

Thou'rt  He  that  wholly  grants !   To  Ayan  and  to  Mai 
Desiring  Thee,  how  hard  to  reach  I    Yet  me  Thou  didst 

DESIRE,  my  service  claim  I    Desiring  what  didst  Thou 
Bestow  Thy  grace  ?  That  and  naught  else  do  I  desire  ! 

And  if  aught  else  there  be  that  stirs  in  me  desire, 
That  too,  in  sooth,  is  Thy  desire, — is  it  not  so?  24 

VII. 
Z  am  wliolly  Tldna. 
That  very  day  my  soul,  my  body,  all  to  me 

pertaining,  didst  Thou  not  take  as  Thine  own. 
Thou  like  a  mountain  strong  1  when  me  Thou  mad'st  Thy  slave  ? 
And  this  day  is  there  any  hindrance  found  in  me  ? 

T  2 
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jB6STQpQ^iueufriu,9SlGDifiQ&^euTiu^jBff(S^^lfBib(S^(riusiQi^ !    s^ 

JBfTuSp^GDi^lUirjSfrQludsWfilUfi^jSQuj^iLQdSITS&fL^lf^  ; 


Our  Mighty  One !   Eight-arm'd  and  Triple-eyed ! 

Do  Thou  to  me  what's  good  alone,  or  do  Thou  ill, 
To  all  resigned,  I'm  Thine  and  wholly  Thine !  a8 

VIII. 
M J  6MKtLDimm  ar*  In  Tlij  hand. 

Me  dog,  and  lower  than  a  dog,  all  lovingly 

Thyself  didst  take  for  Thine.   This  birth-illusion's  thrall 

Is  plac'd  within  Thy  charge  alone.    And  I  in  sooth, 

is  there  aught  I  need  beyond  that,  with  care  search  out  ? 

Herein  is  there  authority  at  all  with  me  ? 

Thou  may'st  again  consign  me  to  some  mortal  frame  ; 

Or  'neath  Thy  jewelled  foot  may'st  place  me,  Brow-eyed  One !  3a 

IX. 
Ky  goal  is  fixed  on  TIim. 

Thou  in  Whose  brow  a  central  eye  doth  gleam  I   Thy  feet — 
the  twain — I  saw ;  mine  eyes  rejoic'd ;  now,  night  and  day, 

Without  a  thought,  on  them  alone  I  ponder  still ! 

How  I  may  quit  this  earthly  frame,  how  I  may  come 

To  enter  'neath  Thy  feet  in  bliss,  I  ponder  not  1 

Save  Thee,  O  King,  should  I  Thy  servant  ponder  aught  ? 

Thy  service  here  hath  fulness  of  delight  for  me !  36 


35.  Mystic  quietude,  Psalm  Ixxiii.  23-25.   See  Hierotheus,  &c.,  in  Inge*8  B.  L.,  pp.  103,  222,  223, 
a3i-a45- 
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so. 


X. 


Thy  beauty  only  I,  a  slavish  dog,  desire, 

and  cry  aloud.    O  Master  I  Thou  didst  show  to  me 
Thy  sacred  Form  in  lustre  shrin'd,  and  didst  accept 

my  service.    Thou  my  Glory  I — Mine  august  abode, 
In  ancient  days  assured,  Thou  now  withhold'st ; — and  so, 

O  beauteous  Lord ! — Thou  of  the  glorious  mystic  Word ! 
My  King,— sorely  indeed  hast  Thou  bruised  my  poor  heart  1  4© 
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[The  Tamil  metre  U  Kali  -  Virattam,  four  lines,  of  four  feet  under  one  rhyme.] 

a. 
GSiuji^TU  UL—  ^uQeuA  ^so(^eo  ^^osiUbUfr  sld  /Brriu  ct^st 
QimujBjBiT  QL^fTjuiXi  iSlfftujrr  eiS^ssri  (SsL^frl  giS(Sidu.u  unrdstrl 

a. 


*MY  SOUL  IS  consumed; 

RAPTURE  OF  LIFE   IN   giVAN. 

HYMN  XXXIV. 
The  lyric  is  a  good  example  of  the  enthusiastic  expression  of  Bhakti.    See  Notb  VIII. 

I. 
Hi*  pralsas. 

Partner  of  Umai's  loveliness !   Destroyer  of  the  '  deeds ' 

That  to  this  frame  cling  fast  I  Thou  Guardian  of  the  Bull  I   Who  dwell'st 

In  Perun-turrai's  sacred  shrine  by  well-skilled  bards  extolled  I 

When  shall  I  joy,  O  when  exulting  sing,  henceforth,  I  too  ?  4 

II. 

Xis  oondMM)«iidliitf  10T«« 

And  who  am  I  would  reach  His  foot  ?  To  me,  mere  cur,  a  throne 

He  gave ;  entered  my  flesh  ;  mixed  with  my  life ;  leaves  not  my  soul. 

With  crown  of  honey-dripping-locks,  blest.  Perun-turrai's  Lord 

On  me  a  gracious  boon  bestowed,  that  heavenly  ones  know  not  I  8 


I .  The  Tamil  line  is  a  sad  blemish !  a.  <  Karma '  or  *  vittai*  Note  V.  4.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  idea :  *  When  will  it  be  granted  to  me  to  join  the  saints  in  Qi  van's  paradise  7  *  There  are  four  of 
the  stereotyped  invocations. 
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nfn. 
er^basijBffmeTGSTu  ^ijSQujeir;  usee  ^uSuir  €n^ih  ^/iSKoiugst; 

9. 

^2sin^^frdTLf(^  fiireifn^ir^^Gsr  Q^(ski^mnosia  &^iSu 
iS^ssr^^frdr  H(Sfi  (ol^eo(oGO^QuQ^jpes>pvS<si>  e^GDp  Quihinfrar 
uyesr^fSfTOT^  seAressBar  ^m^^ifssr^  ll^  LLrrpp^^GSii^  lutrQesrl  s» 

®. 
up(fftEiiGDeu  ^pfi^ir^  upj^ih  up(ff(iak^  upfiS^ 
fiP(ffiEi^^  ^GDLJSeumii^esBpf  Q<£®^ff,g^£^  euihiSeST; 
QfBpQffi^os^L.  Qpipufr^uy^^^jB  ^Q^uQuQ^^GSip  ^GDp&ir 
spQffiakeuGsr  sLpeoCSusssfksr  Q^if®iiasJSiSiGsr^  s^pQ^l  a^ 


III. 

Baored  enthusiwnii. 

I  know  myself  no  more  ;  nor  day's  nor  night's  recurrence ;  He 

Who  mind  and  speech  transcends  with  mystic  madness  madden'd  me ; 

He  owns  the  angry  mighty  Bull, — blest  Perun-turrai's  Lord ; 

The  Brahman  used  to  me  wiles  I  know  not, — O  Beam  divine  I  13 

IV. 
Vona  like  to  Sim. 

And  are  there  other  sin-destroyers,  say  1  in  this  wide  world  ? 

Entering  me  too,  He  made  me  His,  melting  my  very  bones  I 

He  bound  me  fast,  O  joy !    Lord,  Who  in  Perun-turrai  dwells, 

He  fills  my  mind,  in  eye  enshrin'd,  midmost  in  every  word  I  x6 

V. 
Cling  to  Blm  with  roTorcnt  lovo. 

Ye  who  are  freed  from  clinging  ties,  cling  ye  where  man  should  cling  I 

If  ye  desire  the  blissful  goal  to  reach,  swift  hasten  on ! 

Learn  ye  the  glory  of  the  King,  Who  crowned  with  braided  lock 

In  Perun-turrai  dwells ;  join  ye  with  those  who  cherish  there  His  foot  i         ao 


17.  uf>si9  Kurral^  350;  NaUufh  I7i' 


28o  ^j^Qjrr  A'Sib. 

SLJsSGsrfj&osiff  ,j^fjp(Sufrek)€U(T^  iX(SvAssiii^ih  ^jifi^O^eir 
UL^Q^^^GOL^  Ui(Si-.^Q/BfEi^eir  unGSTQifemO^iu^  ui^Qpl  b^ 


yfimQi^€x^\i^pihQu(fQsm^^GSuL^pLL  &^ 


VI. 
X  am  Sis,  body  and  aonl. 

Foulness  that  heaves  like  billows  of  the  sea  He  all  destroy'd; 

My  soul  and  body  enter'd, — fills,  and  quits  no  more.    He  Who 

In  Perun-turrai  dwells,  with  crown  of  spreading  braided  locks, 

Wreath'd  with  the  moon's  bright  beams,  our  Lord  Supreme.  This  is  His  wile  I  34 

VII. 
Tlie  iroal  reaolied. 
Glory  I  ask  not ;  nor  desire  I  wealth ;  not  earth  or  heaven  I  crave ; 
I  seek  no  birth  or  death ;  those  that  desire  not  (J^ivan  nevermore 
I  touch.    I've  reach'd  the  foot  of  sacred  Perun-turrai's  King, 
And  crown'd  myself!   I  go  not  forth  I    I  know  no  going  hence  again  I  aS 

VIII. 
Boii«7  or  Becterf 

Shall  I  name  Thee  '  honey  from  the  branch'?  '  nectar  from  the  sounding  sea'? 
Our  Aran !  precious  Balm  I  my  King  1    No  powers  have  I  to  sing  Thy  praise, 
Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine,  by  loamy  rice-fields  girt. 
Thou  Spotless  One,  Whose  sacred  Form  the  holy  ash  adorns  I  31 


I 
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Bm. 

so. 
emrmuifeSiu  ^jso^^fseni  ^euQubQa^iu^  ^euQu^ 


IX. 
Withdrawal  of  oomfort. 


Thee  I  know  I  need  ;  and  all  I  need  I  yet  know  not ; 

Ah  me  I  our  Aran,  precious  Balm,  Ambrosia,  Thou  Whose  Form  is  like 

The  crimson  flower,  Who  dwell'st  in  sacred  Perun-turrai*s  shrine, 

And  still  remain'st,  the  very  self  within  my  soul !  36 


X. 
Prayer  permitted  atiU. 


While  dwellers  in  the  heavenly  world  do  holy  deeds,  in  vain 

Bearing  a  frame  of  flesh  compact,  I  stand  like  forest  tree. 

Thou  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine,  where  honey-dripping  cassia  blooms ; 

Though  Fm  a  sinner,  yet  I  may  implore, '  give  grace  to  me  1  *  40 
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[The  metre  is  ^9iu  if  9/^1  six  feet  in  each  line.    The  fonnnla  is : — 

s. 

LLpjifiu^^ir  QfBvbeufi  fiGSifoi  &.(siffQLjasr  ^S^ssr/kQ/BU^  Quihuurp 
dspfiSteoir ^€UGD[ri  ^Gorujreo^  ^linnl  jsirih  ^^&rih^Qpl        #> 


THE   DECAD   OF   DREAD 

OR 

•ABSORPTION    IN   DIVINE   KNOWLEDGE/ 

HYMN   XXXV. 
I. 


Not  the  sleek  snake  in  anthill  coil'd  I  dread ; 

nor  feign&d  truth  of  men  of  lies, — 
As  I,  in  sooth,  feel  fear  at  sight  of  those 

who  have  not  learnt  the  Lofty-One 
To  know ;  who  near  the  Foot  of  the  Brow-Eyd, — 

our  Lord,  crown'd  with  the  braided-lock, — 
Yet  think  there's  other  God.   When  these  unlearn'd  we  see, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I 


I.  In  T.V.  U.  P.,  Canto  V.  68,  it  is  said  that  he  composed  this  when  he  had  made  a  hut  of  leaves 
for  himself  outside  the  city  of  Cithambaram,  and  withdrawn  to  it  as  a  Yogi,  p.  sxx. 
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a. 
^Q^euiii  ^euesiui  sss&n-.ireo^  ^ihm !  jgfrijb  ^^stld  ^Qp !       ^ 

^GsnSiwtT ^euGS^nA  ^^ljtso^  ^ihmljgirih^^arih^Qpl     «a. 

II. 

I  shudder  not,  though  evil  yearnings  rise ; 

nor  fear,  though  sea  of  deeds  o'erwhelm  I 
Beside  His  sacred  Form,  our  Lord  of  lords, — 

in  which  the  Two  no  change  discerned, 
When  name  of  other  gods, — whate'er  they  be, — 

by  lips  profane  is  but  pronounc'd : 
If  I  see  those,  who  loathe  not  such  discourse, — 

AH  ME  !  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  8 

III. 
Thm  valovUic- 
I  dread  not  mighty  jav'lin,  dripping  gore ; 

nor  glance  of  maids  with  jewell'd  arms  I 
But  those  that  will  not  sweetly  taste  His  graces — 

Whose  glance  can  melt  the  inmost  soul, — 
Who  dances  in  the  hallow'd  court, — my  Gem 

unstain'd  and  pure, — nor  praise  His  Name: — 
Such  men  of  loveless  hearts  when  we  behold, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I  IS 

IV. 

I  dread  not  chatter  vain  of  parrot-tongues ; 

nor  fear  their  guileful  wanton  smile  I 
If,  drawing  nigh  the  Vgthian's  feet.  Whose  Form 

the  sacred  ashes  white  displays. 


7.  See  Arundfolam  in  Index. 
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®. 
pessfiSleonr  ^euesijA  seiffi-JTA)^  ^txnD  I  jsnih  ^^arii^  ^^p  I      ^ 

Or. 


Men's  souls  nor  melt,  nor  weep  they  worshipping, 

their  eyes  with  gushing  teardrops  fill'd  : 
If  these,  of  tender  feeling  void,  we  see, — 

AH  ME  !   WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  1  l6 

V. 
Tl&e  undavout. 
I  fear  not,  though  diseases  all  should  come ; 
nor  dread  I  birth  with  death  conjoin'd  1 
The  crescent  moon  as  ornament  He  wears, 

yet  men  praise  not  His  roseate  Feet, 
(Which  Mai,  though  the  firm  ground  He  clave,  saw  not,) 

nor  join  His  worshippers  devout  I 
If  those  that  wear  not  ashes  white  we  see, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I  30 

VI. 
Vot  rml  worshippers. 
I  dread  not  angry  flash  of  gleaming  fires ; 

nor  fear,  though  mountains  on  me  roll ! 
His  shoulders  ashes  wear,  Lord  of  the  Bull, 

Sire,  passing  utterance  of  speech, — 
Yet  men  praise  not  His  lotus  Feet,  nor  bow, 

nor  crown  them  with  the  full-blown  flower  I 
If  those  hard  hearts,  that  yield  not  to  His  power  we  see,— 

AH  ME  !  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  1  34 


21.  Psalm  zlvi. 
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QeunSssmy)  &=gdlju^  ^uuesr  GiSieisressreui  jBem&ar  LDinLL^fr^' 
^nSeSleofr  ^euGS^rjA  seswLJfeo^  ^ixnjb !  jstfu^  ^^3rih  c^Op !     a&. 

VII. 
D«Told  of  •BthnsiMnn. 
Not  guilt  unseemly  that  swift  vengeance  brings ; 

nor  stroke  of  instant  death  I  dread ! 
He  dances  in  the  beauteous  court,  and  waves 

*mid  smoking  clouds  His  fiery  axe ; 
The  cassia-wreath,  all  bright  with  jewell'd  buds, 

He  wears,  of  beings  First !   Yet  men 
Praise  not  His  Foot !   If  these,  unmov'd  by  grace  we  see, — 

AH  ME  I   WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  28 

VIII. 
Vo  high.  MqpixatloBs. 
I  fear  not  elephant  to  pillar  chain'd ; 

nor  tiger  fiery-eyed  I  dread  I 
The  Sire,  whose  crest  sweet  fragrance  sheds, — His  Feet 

that  heav'nly  ones  may  not  approach, — 
Men  praise  not,  nor  with  triumph  haste 
within  His  shrine  to  sweetly  live  I 
If  we  behold  these  men  of  wisdom  reft, — 

AH  ME  !  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  3a 

IX. 

raise  sluune. 
I  fear  not  thunderbolt  from  out  the  cloud ; 

nor  changing  confidence  of  kings ! 
Our  Lord  of  lords  the  very  poison  made 

Ambrosia,  by  His  gracious  act ; 


34.  See  note  on  XII. 
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^^&reufri  ^euGDiri  seA^Ljrev^  ^i^ldI  fifrih^^ai^ih^Qpl  &* 

so. 

^eurwii  ^euesinA  seAri^ireo^  ^imll  !  jbhij^  ^^Srih  ^Qp !      ^ 


He  makes  us  His  in  way  of  righteousness ; 

yet  men  smear  not  the  sacred  ash  I 
If  those  who  from  His  side  shrink  thus  we  see, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIs!  36 

X. 
M«a  that  wovship  not. 

I  dread  not  arrow  that  unswerving  flies ; 

nor  wrath  of  death's  dread  King,  I  fear ! 
Him  Whose  adornment  is  the  mighty  moon 

men  praise  not,  nor  with  hymns  adore ; 
They  ponder  not  with  souls  subdued,  while  tears 

from  brightly  beaming  eyes  pour  forth. 
These  thankless  men, — not  men !— if  we  behold, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I  40 
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[^  Qj  (r  or  |l  fK  qS^&it  Q|.] 
[For  metre,  see  VL] 


UQi^eueiDir  mtaeiDSfiesr  uisisgdhu  uiremipup  srrr¥^(Lp^frLD 
^d^euGDOf  ^esrjifiLti  ^ev(Tfi  euesiai  ^ifip  Qutr^GDp^S^ 


THE    SACRED    PANPI. 
[THE    GROWTH    OF    RAPTURE.] 

HYMN  XXXVI. 

Tke  Lyric  of  the  Sacred  Pdn4i* — Note  IV  should  be  studied  as  introductory  to  this  very  dramatic 
poem,  which  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  composition ;  yet  I  should  hardly  venture  to  affirm  that 
Manikka-Va9agar  was  its  author.  In  order  to  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  strange 
legend  of  Qivan's  appearance  at  Madura  as  a  horseman,  or  as  He  is  here  called  a  warrior.  [Life,  §  iv.] 
The  first  stanza  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  poet  as  he  contemplates  the  God  entering  Madura  on 
that  occasion,  surrounded  by  the  other  gods,  all  on  splendid  chargers,  ^^van  Himself  is  mounted  upon 
such  a  steed  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  and  combines  in  His  appearance  the  attributes  of  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  foreign  merchants,  the  graces  of  the  accomplished  knight,  and  the  majesty  of 
a  king.  He  has  come,  according  to  His  promise,  to  save  His  servant  from  suffering,  and  to  vindicate 
His  fidelity.    The  poet  in  his  soul  adores  his  Deliverer  and  his  God. 

In  the  remaining  stanzas  he  addresses  the  assembled  multitude,  and  expounds  the  mystery 
(Note  I)  :  '  Fear  not  as  though  it  were  the  Avatar  of  some  ruthless  conqueror !  This  horseman  is 
Qivan,' — ^the  founder,  according  to  legend,  of  the  dynasty  of  Pan^iyan  kings.  <  He  is  the  abiding  King 
of  Madura,  and  now  He  comes  in  grace  to  the  mortal  king  of  Madura,  Aximarttanan.'  The  whole 
typifies  the  sacred  war  that  He  wages  as  the  Pathi  (Note  XII)  against  the  enemies  and  tormentors 
of  His  people's  souls.  The  third  stanza  skilfully,  though  by  an  anachronism,  allegorizes  the  flood 
that  Qivan  brought  upon  the  city,  when  at  His  command  the  Vaigai  overflowed  its  banks.  In  the 
fifth  stanza  he  spiritualizes  the  idea  that  Qivan  appears  here  as  a  merchant,  a  seller  of  horses.  The 
sixth,  referring  to  His  previous  appearance  at  Perun-turrai,  hints  at  His  character  as  a  Guru,  a  giver  of 
spiritual  light ;  and  tiie  whole  ends  with  an  uj^ent  call  to  the  people  to  throw  aside  all  foolish 
delusions,  and  to  march  boldly  forward  under  His  banner,  and  accept  Him  as  their  King.  The 
way  in  which  the  whole  legend  is  allegorized  points,  it  may  be  thought,  to  a  later  period,  when  the 
Qaiva  Siddhlnta  system  luid  been  more  developed ;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Santana- 
Teachers  (Note  XI),  the  whole  system  was  being  harmonized.  There  is  here  a  disposition  to  make 
little  of  the  myth,  and  to  bring  into  prominence  its  spiritual  teaching.  This  was  the  second  stage 
of  the  Qaiva  devdopement  This  however  is  mere  conjecture,  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any 
means  for  its  absolute  verification. 

The  state  of  the  saint,  and  his  experiences  are  shown  in  chapter  viii  of  Uma-Qiva9ariyar,  which 
is  given  in  Note  VI. 

The  metre  is  to  my  ear  the  most  rhythsdcal  of  all  the  species  of  Tamil  poetry.  The  student 
should  leain  to  recite  and  enjoy  the  verses,  if  he  would  fully  understand  them ! 

I. 
TlM  Ood  appMM,  abA  is  nooff&lMd  1u  the  ••«•. 
The  Bridegroom  of  the  mountain  Maid, — the  PS^diyan's  Ambrosia  rare, — 
The  One, — Who  is  from  all  diverse, — I  worship  at  His  flow'ry  Feet ! 
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^Q^eueshff  ^mjiSi  e^Q^iufSi  luirQ^m  peste^easamCofB !  ^^ 

a. 

(g^esi[ru36sr  Qiteoeufigi  a^jt^®  (oLDp(gL^  Qas(Sims&nsLiT; 
Lt^eDSfiutr  LLGsresfm  u^sfitSpu  Quitl^  LLt6i^^(SiCoLD !  ^ 

Li/r/f^ssTLi  Qeueaeam  QsfreiruurBCoLLpQarremL-  utremi^iu^i 

s>, 
Q^f&\L^u^iSipeSii(^  jseoeceuA  Q^eoevmi^^l  QpmssrGsroT^ftL 
i^GSipeuQsr  SeanSesrp  strsvih^s  ^(TGVijb.  ^i  ssir^^fgieiT^ih 

ernSiL^ih  L9pu0Du  ^^fji^rrir  t^ssa  ^q^jS^^Q^  I  «« 


Made  manifest  in  grace,  He  on  a  charger  rides,  and  thrills  my  soul 

In  Warrior-guise  I  no  other  form  beside  my  inmost  soul  doth  know !  4 

II. 
'B«]iold  Kis  ooBdMWttnaion.' 

They  gather'd  round,  bewilder'd  all,  as  in  a  waking  dream ; — I  spoke : 

'  Like  sun  that  veils  its  beams  He  comes.  His  hand  divine  holds  warrior's  spear. 

He  on  a  charger  rides  I  Ye  see  our  race  with  ruin  threatened  sore ! 

'Tis  thus  for  Madura's  king  he  stays  the  flowing  tide  of  future  birth  1  *  8 

III. 
The  nooA  In  Vftdnra.    (See  p.  zxvi.) 
'  Ye  who  a  soul  possess  that  swims  and  bathes  in  rapture's  rushing  tide ! 
A  Plndi-king,  He  mounts  His  steed,  to  make  all  earth  the  gladness  share. 
He  takes  the  form  of  flood  of  joy  unique,  and  holds  His  servants'  hearts. 
Plunging  in  flood  of  heavenly  bliss,  O  cherish  ye  His  sacred  Foot!'  la 

IV. 
The  Holy  War. 
'Good  friends,  persist  not  in  this  round  of  birth  !  This  is  the  time !  The  King 
Of  the  good  southern  land  shines  forth,  and  ever  draws  from  out  its  sheath 
His  gleaming  sword  of  wisdom  pure.  His  steed  of  rapture  urges  on, 
Makes  war  with  warringBiRTHthroughthewideworld,andfoes  confounded  flee!'  16 


II.  Compare  XIX.  13-16.         14-16,  Compare  XL VI  and  XIX. 
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Or. 

FPeAri^iu  LLiTiutr  ^Q^mQai^  stuQuitq^  ^u^eSieams^ 

u aeSvif-iUGsr  c^if^Q^en  Q^iuQesrp  (Lp^^u  ufft^^Qeu  I         a.^ 


V. 
'Vow  AM  His  good  gUU  to  bo  galaod:'  a  mocoluuii. 

*  While  there  is  time,  give  Him  your  love,  and  save  yourselves  1  Haste  ye  to  Him 
Who  ate  the  poison,  Whom  'tis  hard  for  him  who  ate  the  earth. 

And  him  of  faces  four,  and  all  the  heavenly  ones,  to  draw  anigh ; 

Who  to  His  servants  stores  of  grace  dispenses,  our  good  Pan<}i-lordl'  ao 

VI. 
'Tldfl  is  His  day  of  ffnMo:'  a  tosoher, 
'  That  gathering  darkness  may  disperse,  illusions  cease,  and  all  be  clear, 
The  Splendour  urges  on  His  steed.   The  Minavan  himself  knows  not 
To  utter  all  His  praise.   Would  ye  -^1  joy  obtain,  seek  His  blest  Foot  I 
This  is  the  gift  in  rarest  grace  the  Pandiyan  gives, — release  for  aye  1 '  24 

VII. 
'  Bo  glTOS  andionoo : '  a  oonqnozing  Uag . 
'When  on  illusion's  charger  He  in  beauty  rides,  and  gathers  round 
His  waiting  hosts;  the  enmities  whose  name  is  "earthly  birth"  shall  cease. 
To  those  who  refuge  find  He  gives  grace,  glorious,  vast,  inscrutable. 
Draw  near  the  South-king's  mighty  Foot,  Whose  conquering  banner  proudly 
waves!'  a8 

i8.  Vishna  is  said  to  have  swallowed  the  earth.    But  see  Muir,  toI.  W.  p.  116 ;  and  Lex.  «t4i. 
ao.  Brahma.  aa.  Minavan  means  <  He  of  the  Fi8h-(banner) ';  and  is  a  title  of  Pandiyan  kings, 

a  fish  heing  on  their  banner.    Sometimes  it  is-QiTan,  as  the  ideal  Pandiyan.        33.  Seems  corrupt. 
as*  The  horses  were  jackals  1    See  Life,  (  it.  a8.  There  is  an  alteroatiTe  (and  better)  reading : 

*  Whose  gifts  of  mercy  wide  extend;'  see  Tamil,  Lex.  Q*imL,, 

U 
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^• 

qShqSiu  ^eSbssr  QldIBbvu  iSlpuLi(Lpji  jStaL^mu 
uusiSuj  ^aruGDir  ^GSTLfd^  (^LDUinh  utremi^iu^i 

LcrjGiSujeki  QuyeoQsrreAt®,  fBLbeshu^ti^  fBtrLb^jiS  uiHiLppQ^ !     « 

so. 
Si^pes^pQeuGsr  (ffmes^^euA  (?s/r<£<s8syr  iLjiJbQeuar  jiS(fi^jifiy>^irso 

^p^fieufi  ^(Tii&^u9iT  e^emi^  fSlpeo^pes^p^  Qa^eussQesr; 


^0 


VIII. 
'B«MiT«  Mis  ffMeiOIUI  gift.' 

'In  deathless  rapture's  flood  our  souls  He  plunges,  shows  His  changeless  grace ; 
Drives  far  away  our  deeds,  dissolves  the  bonds  of  old  impurity ; 
And  makes  us  His  I    Come  draw  ye  near  the  Pandi-ruler's  mighty  Foot. 
Press  forward,  take  the  gracious  boon  of  Him  Who  made  the  circling  world !'   32 

IX. 
The  mairio  pow«r  of  Kis  appiirtng. 
'That  men  may  cross  the  mingling  sea  of  evil  deeds  and  future  birth, 
The  PSndi-king  supreme.  Who  melts  the  soul  of  those  that  love  and  praise, 
Upon  His  charger  came.   When  this  the  slender  flower-like  maidens  knew, 
Like  trees  they  stood, — their  senses  rapt,  themselves  forgot,  and  all  beside!'    36 

X. 

'  Zn  fldth  and  1ot«  oUimt  to  Sim.' 

'As  once  He  conquered  death,  so  now  the  five  sense-kings  He  conquered  too ; 
And  then,  in  beauteous  state.  Himself,— and  the  great  Goddess  with  Him,— sat ! 
Strong  Warrior,  on  the  Bull  he  came  to  Minavan,  and  slew  his  foes ! 
O  ye  of  weak  and  wavering  faith !    Draw  near,  hold  fast  His  roseate  Feet!'  40 


3a.  Compare  XLVI.  37.  See  Pope's  Ndla4iydr,  p.  6 :   Through  Htm  the  faithful  ha\w 

victory  over  death  and  the  phenomenal  sense- world  I         40.  This  is  Timvilai-a^al,  30. 
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ACT.    ^fi/^ 

[The  metre  is  ^Mb  tt^^A^;  and  the  formala  -«»«ift  |  -•#  |  -w  ||  -^aA  |  -^aA  |  .«v.] 

QjfTifieup  euaCpeSi^^  ilq^jbQ^I 


THE   DECAD    OF  THE   'TENACIOUS  GRASP/ 

HYMN  XXXVn. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  chmzmcteristic  of  the  Sage's  lyrics,  and  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  period 
than  that  when  the  '  cry  of  the  forsaken '  (VI)  was  composed.  It  is  in  singular  contrast  to  that  lyric. 
He  had  meanwhile  visited  many  shrines,  and  had  passed  through  much  struggle ;  but  when  he  reached 
what  is  here  called  Tiru-tani-puram  (the  sacred  Boat-town),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  Shialli  \  he 
found  a  magnificent  temple  there,  that  seemed  to  him  like  a  reproduction  on  earth  of  the  silver 
mountain  JCaiidsam,  on  which  the  God  dwells  in  splendour  with  Parvathi.  This  shrine  has  always 
been  remarkable,  but  is  especially  honoured  now  as  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Tiru-SSna-sambandhar; 
who,  hi  popular  estimation,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Qaiva  saints.  In  his  legend  we  have 
elsewhere  given  some  notices  of  this  his  home.  It  has  twelve  names  connected  with  wild  legends ; 
but  is  called  here  '  the  sacred  Boat-town,'  because  when  at  the  end  of  each  aeon  the  deluge  of 
miiveisal  destruction  overwhelms  the  universe,  this  shrine  floats  securely  on  the  waters, — the  everlasting 
ark  1  Here  it  seems  that  the  Sage  renewed  his  vows  to  his  guru^  from  whom  he  had  somewhat 
departed  in  thought  and  practice.  He  seems  to  regard  himself  now  as  a  9mitkQp0^  (Note  V) ; 
and  declares  that  he  will  henceforth  hold  fast  his  allegiance  under  all  circumstances,  in  life  and 
through  death.    Compare  Notes  IV  and  VII. 

I. 
Thou  art  onx  own! 
O  King  of  those  above  ! — O  ceaseless  Plenitude 

of  mystic  bliss ! — To  me  defiled  Thou  cam'st, 
Fruit  newly  ripe^  and  mad'st  me  Thine  own  dwelling-place. 
Balm,  yielding  bliss  all  earthly  bliss  beyond  1 


^  This  is  variously  written.    In  Tamil  it  is  Qri-kari «  9Asrifi, 
U   2 


2292  ^  5  6u  n  ff'  ft  &. 

QdFii>QLJ/r(^il®69SiR(?^I  &(!^eDL^  sLf^eol 

a. 

ssGOi^ui^T  eusAremiB  sfr^Q^^ssr  ^emu. 

^GOi^oSlLJT  ^esr^bssfi'  QmQsesru  iSiu^fiQ^ekt^ 
GrisiQi(Lpji  ^(^^ai  SssfiCSiu? 

(In. 

^ixiGDLbCoUjl  ^uutrl  ^uiSleva  iMessBCoiul 


True  meaning's  Certitude  1    The  Foot  in  glory  bright  1 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !    O  ^iva-PerumSn  I 
Our  vehy  own — IVe  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  I    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ? 


Mf  OBly  IMP  in  this  Ufii. 

Ever  the  bull  Thou  boldest, — King  of  heaven's  glad  host ! 

To  me  a  man  of  sin  Possession  true ! 
Thy  slave  is  foul  decay  that  quits  not,  merest  earth ; 

within  a  very  nest  of  worms  I  lie  1 
Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  and  safe  hast  kept,  lest  I  should  fail 

at  last ;  O  God,  O  mighty  Sea  of  grace ! 
For  evermore— I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  1   Henceforth, 

AH,  whither  grace  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ? 

III. 

BMditF  UBldSt  iUUdOBS. 

O  Mother  I   O  my  Sire !    My  Gem  beyond  compare  I 
Ambrosia,  ever-precious  3rield  of  love  I 
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^ldgdldQiu  &.69r8s9r<F  SiQsssru  L9if.^(o^&j; 

(Su(tssColl\  Qiuam^^Gsr  QuneQQeul 
^Q^sif^L^fi  ^dr^ssrA  SiQsesru  iSiuf.^Q^esi\ 


I,  vile  one,  dwell  in  short-lived  house  of  worms, 

where  false  illusions  ever  growing  press. 
On  me  Thou  hast  bestow'd  the  true  and  perfect  rest ; 

my  Wealth  of  bliss  1   O  (^iva-Peruman ! 
Upon  this  earth — I've  seiz'd  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE?  12 

IV. 
ItUglkt  in  tht  darkneM. 

Splendour  of  grace  1   Well  ripen'd  luscious  Fruit  unique  1 

King  of  ascetics  stern  of  all  prevailing  power  1 
Science  of  meanings  deep !    Delight  transcending  praise  I 

Of  mystic  sacred  musings*  Fulness  blest  I 
Thou  enterest  Thy  servant's  thought,  and  all  is  clear  I 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !   O  Qiva-Peruman  I 
In  each  dark  hour — I've  seiz'd  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

ah,  whither  grace  imparting  would'st  Thou  rise  ?  i6 


13.  See  Pope*s  Kurraf,  pp.  19a,  333,  &c.;  chap.  iii.  a  a. 
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djetrsSsoT  ^jsfi^u^  ^Q^eiBu 


V. 
TlM  One  3Mlp«r  im  lifli's  ■tmcylMi. 


Thou  only  One,  to  Whom  can  none  compare  I  Thou  Light 

shining  within  the  very  soul  of  me,  Thy  slave ! 
On  me  who  knew  not  the  true  goal, — of  merit  void, — 

O  Love  unique, — Thou  hast  choice  grace  bestowed  I 
O  radiant  Form  Whose  splendour  bright  no  tongue  can  tell  I 

My  Wealth  of  bliss  1   O  ^iva-Perum5n ! 
In  weariness — I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ? 

VI. 
Zn  dMth,  M  in  lifo. 

O  Piflftagan,  our  great  Possession,  Thou  hast  held 

as  sacred  shrine  my  empty  worthless  mind ; 
Hast  given  me  rapturous  joy  that  knows  no  bound ;  hast  cut 

the  root  of  'birth,'  and  made  me  all  Thine  own  I 


a  I.  Sans.  Pinaka  (or  PtModdhd),  'one  fnlly  accoutred,  or  adoraed.* 
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^peSQiso  &.69r8s9r<F  ^mQsesru  iSlif^^Q^eir; 
upjmih^  pt^njQosTp  sQ^&fiu 

^^Coiul  lunr^t^Fp jjSleoek)rT&' 


Ql.^ 


QJtf 


O  mystic  Form,  by  me  in  open  vision  seen  I 
My  Wealth  of  bliss !   O  Qlva-Peruman ! 
In  hour  of  death — I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'ST  ThOU  RISE  ?  24 

VII. 
TlM  r«T«lAtloi&  of  the  wuj  to  worahip. 

Thou  Who  didst  teach  the  way  to  grasp  that  Ancient  One, 

Who  cuts  the  root  of  every  servile  '  bond  'I 
O  Being, — Who  didst  show  to  me  Thy  flowery  feet ; 

my  worship  didst  accept;  entVing  my  soul ; — 
Resplendent  Lamp  !    Thou  mystic  Form  of  splendour  bright ! 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !    O  ^iva-Peruman  ! 
Ruler  Supreme— I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  28 

VlII, 
The  Deity  oroxywlioro  proMiit. 

O  Father !  worlds  on  worlds  Thy  presence  fills ! 
Thou  Primal  Deity  I   O  wondrous  One 


296  ^^Gdff  9m&. 

^^fB(oGsr\  e^mflssra'  &sQmesTu  iSiu^^Q^esr\ 


ufTGSticssrji^fLJSjB  fifriLiI^^  &=frevu 

(?^^Sbr<F  Q&=!rffifli^^  LffothLfp^  ^(fiji^ 
iu(T^&Jlssr^  Q^ii^AfiSi  SiGl^ssru  iSli^^Co^^; 


Who  knows  no  end !  Thy  saints  devoutly  cling  to  Thee ! 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !  O  ^iva-Peruman  ! 
Wild  Vagrant,  living  Germ  in  being's  every  form, — 

diverse  Thyself  from  every  living  thing  I 
Illusionist — I've  seized  Thee,— hold  Thee  fast  !    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHfiR  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  3J 

IX. 

TlM  rapture  of  derotion. 

The  mother's  thoughtful  care  her  infant  feeds :  Thou  deign*st 

with  greater  love  to  visit  sinful  me, — 
Melting  my  flesh,  flooding  my  soul  with  inward  light, 

unfailing  rapture's  honied  sweetness  Thou 
Bestowest, — through  my  every  part  infusing  joy ! 

My  Wealth  of  bliss  !  O  (^iva-Peruman ! 
Close  following  Thee — I've  seized,  and  hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  whither  grace  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  36 


31.  Lit. '  maniac*    See  Note  I  on  *  Qiyan's  acts.'    These  terms  are  nntnmslateable. 
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so. 

FFa=Qefsr\  LDfrS^evT  mss^Coiul 
jgiesruQub  iSpuQu  ^pCiQun®  LDiuisnji 

^otuColdI  ^m9ssr&=  ^iQ^ssru  iSIi^^Co^^; 


Thm  d^llgbt  of  His  iBdw^Uiiiff . 

O  Ruler,  spotless  Gem,  Who  mad'st  me  Thine,  thrilling 

my  frame  through  every  pore ;  in  friendly  shape 
Didst  enter  it, — as  'twere  a  vast  and  golden  shrine, — 

making  this  body  vile  of  sweetness  full ! 
Affliction,  birth  and  death,  bewilderment, — all  links 

of  life, — Thou  hast  cut  oflF,  O  beauteous  Gleam ! 
My  soul's  delight — I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThoU  RISE  ?  40 


298  ^  !$  QJ  >  «  s  &. 

[For  the  metre,  see  V.  §  ii.  p.  48.    The  formula  it : — 

I  (-rf)  I  (-rf)  I 

^Q^LDi-ffBCS  LD^sf^Q^^ssr  Ffi^^i^QfiGSi  ej&sTLfd^Si 
sQ^LDLffBQ^  Sres>eu^ssrA(gi  ds/rilf^SssreLgsr  <si^6i;^%93r<S6vr, 
g)0/Ei^^65>/r  e^eoe^^GSiL^  e^es^L^iuffCSssrl  jBfftseOrejeosoinjb 

a. 

^ism^iTji^  c^iT^(Lp(S^\  eL65>f^iLi/r(?69r!  ^i^Qidbssf 
u^essr^firjBfB  iStpuuj^^^LLiLfr&Teurriul  ji  euirGrdiresri 


SACRED    SADNESS. 
['ABSTRACTION    FROM   OBJECTIVE   THOUGHT.'] 

HYMN  XXXVIII. 
I. 

My  iron  mind  full  often  didst  Thou  draw,  and  melt  my  frame ; 

Thy  feet  to  me  didst  show,  as  though  the  sweet  cane's  pleasantness  ; 

Thou  of  the  braided  lock,  where  waters  wander  wave  on  wave ! 

The  jackals  all  Thou  mad'st  great  horses ;  thus  didst  show  Thy  grace.  4 

II. 
Thou  Partner  of  the  maid  whose  words  are  music  I    To  thine  own 
Ambrosia  precious,  sating  every  soul  I   Master,  Thy  slave 
Rule  Thou  !   Cut  off  these  earthly  'births.'    When  Thou  didst  pity  me 
I  saw  Thy  foot  in  vision  clear,  and,  ah,  my  soul  was  freed  I  8 


I .  His  heart  was  hard  like  iron,  yet  the  sacred  magnet  drew  him.       3.  The  Ganga.      4.  Life,  §  iv. 
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(S(nj^fiLLeSI  jB^SreiffL^  e.G9>L.aj/r  (?69r!  ^t^Qiup(geir 

a*. 


sppjOUKStuGSi  scso^frGSTiay  sss^jii^Q^^sesr^  ^laiif^^in 
u^pp/SiQuj^  iSlpQ^iueuixi  euTiSiuevfreo  eurriissifieoeuji 
jupfSigmnirji  ^(ri^fi(Sfi^€TtJbQuQ^LD(r(SGsrl  ^i^Qiup^u 

Si. 

jB^^mu  ^luian^ff  ^®fBi(^Qeu  Gsf^^GsrQ^etrtr&o 

III. 
No  hiding-place  had  I ;  in  hell  of  births  and  deaths  I  sank ; 
No  loving  hand  was  stretched  to  aid ;  Master,  Thou  bad'st  me  come, 
Who  didst  the  poison  eat  from  out  the  swelling  sea  I   To  me, 
How  Thou  didst  show  Thy  flowery  foot,  our  Deity  supreme !  la 

IV. 

Dancer  with  serpent-girded  foot  I   Thou  of  the  braided  lock  I 

Lord  of  the  saints  crowned  with  Thy  flowery  foot  I  me  dost  Thou  save. 

From  praising  meaner  gods  that  others  praise.    O  wondrous  grace ! 

I  ponder  how  Thou  to  my  soul  didst  show  Thy  saving  power.  16 

V. 

No  lore  of  wisdom  had  I,  melted  not  in  rapturous  tears ; — 

Yet  other  gods  knew  not !   And  by  Thy  word,  our  mighty  Lord ! 

My  soul  exulted  when  I  gained  Thy  foot.    To  me,  Thy  slave, 

As  though  one  gave  to  cur  a  golden  seat,  Thy  grace  was  shown.  20 

VI. 

Sore  troubled  by  the  glancing  eyes  of  damsels,  soft  of  foot, 
A  poisonous  anguish  pierc'd  my  trembling  frame ;  yet  by 


II.  Sec  Lyric  XII.         13.  5)ome  read  'grecn-tongtied.*    See  •rr*  and  #r*».     Comp.  Note  X, 
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Q^^ufrQsv  (SjgirAStu^peirCSp^ih  QuQ^LDirQesrl  a^ 

^^^irQesrl  Qu/r(n^$yr/r(?69rl  u^ewkOiLbu^u^ffvu ^GsrGs^tiiV^uMinu 
y,^fi(r(oSsr  I  Lf^j^Ai^u  i^aeaQeufbasrii  sq^SssstuS^w 
(ouA^QfB^  c^eArL^^  pGSiQp^LL  QuQ^ubiCoSsrl  &&. 

UQ^SujiS^  uffiBdSQ^Ssm^  fiuiBdSL^eQp  uif^euffth^ 


Thy  grace  I  'scaped,  my  Lord,  my  Owner  I  Me  Thou  bad'st  'Fear  not,' 

And  mad'st  Thine  own, — Ambrosia  of  the  sacred  temple  court !  24 

VII. 

For  me  Thou  caused'st' birth 'to  cease,  great  Lord  of  bliss.  Who  dwell'st  unknown 

By  even  the  heavenly  ones  in  Perun-turrai's  southern  shrine  I 

Entering  in  love,  melting  my  heart  within.  Thou  madest  me  Thine  I 

Great  Lord,  such  was  the  way  that  Thou  didst  look  on  roe !  28 

VIII. 

O  Ancient  One !    First  One,  that  grows  not  old  1   The  Endless 

Chaunted  word !   True  Essence !  Burgeoned  forth  as  that  which  is. 

And  IS  NOT.     Entering  here,  me  who  in  error  rolled,  Thy  grace 

Restored,  and  made  Thine  own.     Such  was  Thy  way,  O  mighty  One !  3a 

IX. 
8p«oial  maalfaBtetion  in  Xdai-auumthflr. 
Sprang  up  Thy  foot,  as  sweetly  fragrant  flower  within  my  mind,  melting  my  soul! 
In  every  street  I  wept,  and  praised  Thee,  mighty  Lord  of  bliss  I 
Mercy  supreme  that  as  wide  ocean  rolls,  I  tasted,  plunged  therein  I 
Father,  in  Idai-maruthur  Thou  show'dst  Thy  grace  to  me  1  36 


36.  See  Lex. 
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so. 

^ffCoGsreu^  Q^etsr^meiTLD  Lf(^fitfXoUjp  sQ^eaQ&^^^nGsr^ 


X. 
Vo  dMMTt  in  BM :   all  is  His  ffraoe  I 

Have  I  indeed  performed  ascetic  deeds,  Qi-va-ya-na-ma  gained  to  chaunt ! 

^ivan,  the  mighty  Lord,  as  honey  and  as  rare  ambrosia  sweet, 

Himself  He  came,  entered  my  soul, — to  me  His  slave  gave  grace ; 

So  that  I  hated,  loathed  this  life  of  soul  in  flesh  enmeshed,  that  day.  40 


302  ^gaiirtfSib. 

[Metre  as  the  pieoeding.] 

ujiasipeos&T  ^Gs^eu  ^eoevir  Q^ss^eu  lun^ih  LfsQipQarl 

a. 


THE    SACRED    LAMENT. 
['THE    MATURITY   OF   RAPTURE/] 

HYMN   XXXIX. 


X  praia«  womm  tout  T1m«. 
O  Thou  Whose  way  Ayan,  from  flow'ry  lotus  sprung,  knows  not,  nor  Mai  I 
Partner  of  her  whose  swelling  bosom  wears  the  Gohgu  flower !   Whose  form 
White  ash  displays  1   Owner  of  blest  Arur,  begirt  with  lofty  wall  I 
Saving  Thy  flower-like  feet,  nought  else  will  I  Thy  servant  ever  praise !         4 

II. 
To  Xhmm  wXomm  X  look  for  liolp. 

Thou  of  the  braided  tuft !    Fire-wielder  I   Thou  Whose  weapon  is  the  dart 
Three-leav'd  and  gleaming  I   Light  superne  I    Lord  of  the  flock  1   The  soft, 
white  bull  

I.  Comp.  Psalm  Ixxvii.  19 :  'Thy  way  is  in  the  tea, 

And  Thy  paUis  in  the  great  waters, 

And  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known.' 
See  Index :  Arundfalam.  3.  Wrvr,  see  Lex.  5.  See  Muir  (1872),  vol.  v.  p.  461. 

6.  Pa9upati,  Pavnnam-pati « *  Lord  of  kine.'    Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  336;  vol.  i.  pp.  loS,  444.    Notes 
X-XII.     Bhutapati,  Prajapati  - '  Lord  of  created  beings.' 
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6i965)£.iu/r(?69r!  eS(f\QunifiiGO^i^  QuQ^jii^GSipujiriLjl  ^isfJSoj^yssr 

rin. 


Is  thine  I   O  Lord  of  Perun-turrai  girt  by  spreading  groves  I   Thy  slave 
Am  I.  Owner,  I  know  in  truth  no  other  present  help  than  Thee.  8 

III. 
Nor  friends,  nor  kin  I  seek ;  no  city  I  desire ;  no  name  I  crave ; 
No  learned  ones  I  seek ;  and  henceforth  lessons  to  be  conned  suffice. 
Thou  dancer,  in  Kuttalam  dwelling  blissful,  Thy  resounding  feet 
ril  seek,  that  as  the  cow  yearns  for  its  calf,  my  longing  soul  may  melt.  12 


II.  Knttalam.  Called  by  Europeans  Courtaiiam,  There  are  two  places  of  this  name,  both 
Qaiva  shrines ;  one  a  few  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Mayavaram  in  the  Tanjore  district,  and  the  other  in 
Tinnerelly.     (See  Sewell,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Soothem  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  272,  308.) 
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[^gplUQjd)    @€9>l.ll7(5    Ul.ir€9>U).] 

[Metre  as  V.  §  ii.    Formula :    -  «r  1  -  mHi    -  M§it  1  -  «v£r.] 

^Offii  seujt^iLjQLD  ^pQeumfS^iL  QeasSfi^^ 
(o^fSlLb  QutfQi^^f^i^  ^eusirssLpQsv  ^Gsr^Q^sif^ji^^ 

^QiB  (sevff^0ek)2so  ^^L^ir^i  Q<£/r^L.69r(?;2i! 


THE    DECAD    OF    ^GLORIOUS   TILLAI  V 
['UNINTERMITTED    ENJOYMENT.'] 

[See  T.  V.  U.  P.,  Canto  V.  62.    Life,  §  vi.] 

HYMN   XL. 

I. 
K%  Miten  on  »  lifii  of  abaoluto  zwniiBoUtioA. 
The  potsherd  and  the  skull  I  deemed  my  kin ;  my  soul  dissolved ; 
Wealth  to  be  sought  was  ^ivan's  foot  alone,  I  clearly  saw ; 
With  soul  and  body  to  the  earth  in  worship  bent,  a  slave, 
I've  reach'd  Him  where  He  dances,  Lord  of  Tillai's  home  of  joy  I 

II. 
B«re  Bludl  X  ba  Mt  tr—. 

Through  fond  desire  of  those  of  slender  form  and  gentle  words, 
How  many  deeds  soever  guilt  increasing,  I  have  done. 


^  Comp.  Lyric  XXXI.  In  Tillai  he  built  himtelf  a  hermitage,  and  entered  cm  the  last  stage 
of  his  service.  See  XXXV ;  A'urraf,  chaps,  xxxy-zxxvii ;  Ndla4iyory  chap,  vi ;  and  especially 
Note  VI. 
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^i^Qajm  (g6Vif^^A)2so  ^aht^ir^Bsri  QsirskarL^^Qp  1  ^ 

QfimLf&r  etreupss^p  QJKlP^ifi^  &^mn(^pfi 

.j^iSiesr  (^eotf^^eo2so  ^ismi^nflssiA  Qsiirs&n^^CSpl 

LSInSiq^  inesr^fTtr  iSljiSQifFItu  Qupf!Stiu?lssf&= 

^fjSiLffB  (^soff^^eo^so  ^eiffL^n^ssri  QssireiffL-^CSpl 

®. 


StL 


SOr 


Nor  'death '  nor  'birth '  I  dread  I   He  caus'd  me  to  embrace  His  feet : 

A  slave,  I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  !        8 

III. 

Ka  brought  back  my  waUL&rtng  mlad. 
Melting  my  inmost  frame.  He  killed  the  germ  of  twofold  deeds;  — 
Pluckt  out  my  rooted  griefs; — made  purely  one  the  manifold; — 
So  that  all  former  things  might  perish  quite,  He  entered  in  I 
I've  reached  Him  Who  in  love  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  1        n 

IV. 
^vmn,  made  known  only  to  dlaolplinod  minds. 
Who  severs  not  Himself  from  those  whose  minds  are  severed  still 
From  vain  assemblies  void  of  sign,  and  way,  and  temper  meet, — 
The  'goal  of  bliss,' — Ambrosia's  mighty  flow, — to  chastened  thought 
Revealed,— I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  !  i6 

V. 
The  conwimmatlon  galnod  in  TUlal. 
This  same  embodiment  bound  up  with  name  and  quality 
To  consummate,  He  cuts  off  sin  that  clings  I    His  servants  all 


14.  The  three  notes  of  a  Qaiva  assembly  of  saints.  The  heretics  especially  boasted  of  their 
own  emblems,  way,  and  qualities,  15.  Qiva-patham  XXXI.  11.  17,  18.  The  whole  design  of 
embodiment.    Notes  V,  XIV. 

X 


3o6  ^jSoir^sA. 

Or. 

^LbOuffGSi  (^eotiji^eo^so  e^6aari./rSs9r<£  QmtfeisrLussrQp  I  ^^ 

LD^i(§ji  ^poiSfiiGDi^iu  eueoeoffAseisr  Q(nfQeimffiiu 
i&^A(SP  ^Qj^euv^  ^^p2so(Suyeo  eSpfSiq^uui 

i^ii^m  ^^rr^^A)2so  ^eixn^a^ssfi  QsrreitrLjsifCSp !  a^ 

^L^(Sfa  SQ^QfQ^iL  Qi^esrui^m  asa^srsiCSfi 


As  they  draw  near,  the  honey  taste  of  (^ivan's  mercy,  and 

Are  filled,  where  I've  reached  Him  Who  rules  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy!  to 

VI. 
Xy  IMlnir  ia  Bis  ]umA« 

Bud  on  the  bough,  then  rounded  flower,  next  fruit  unripe,  then  fruit 
Matured, — my  frame  thus  formed  He  made  His  own,  nor  hence  departs;— 
That  trusting  thought  may  ever  cling  to  Him,  as  it  clings  now, 
I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rui-e  in  Tillai's  golden  home  of  joy  !        14 

VII. 
TlM  mlffhty  Ibot. 

The  demoris  arm  for  strength  renowned,  by  the  same  sacred  foot 

That  pressed  upon  my  head,  was  crushed,  and  glorious  rested  there; 

Thus  by  His  grace  I'm  freed  from  galling  bonds  of  life,  and  here 

I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  thrilling  joy  !  28 

VIIL 

The  sacred  foot  that  walked  within  the  wilds  after  the  wild 
Black  boar  that  digs  deep  down,  He  planted  on  my  head ; 


21-34.  A  little  obscure  I  Comp.  IV.  11-25.  Psalm  cxxxix.         25.  Ankkan,  i.e.  Rinwju    See 
Lyric  XIV.         27.  Comp.  XXXI.  15.        29.  givan  as  a  hunter  chased  the  boar,  XLVIIL  9. 
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ufTifi^Q^iu  GiSetTfToSu  uiuesFeQiuirium  Su,u(oup(^ 
^lLQ&'ilj  (^6V!r^0eo2so  ^sAsri^n^basri  Q^aeisrL^Gsi 


so. 
^LbGDLD  ^€ViT^^ev2Bv  ^^L^nissfi  Qsrremt^mQpl  ^0 


And  so  surpassing  power  of  the  five  fierce  ones'  mighty  play 

Doth  cease,  when  I've  reached  Him  Who  rules  in  Tillai's  home  of  joyI   3a 

IX. 

I  lay  as  one  who  tills  a  barren  field  and  reaps  no  crop ; — 

'Twas  then  the  gain  of  penance  done  of  old  accrued ;  and  thus 

Before  the  Qaivan's  roseate  lotus  foot  I  bent  my  worthless  head 

His  own,— I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  !  36 

X. 

Her  form  He  shares  who  by  His  side  grows  as  a  tender  bough ; — 

To  Him  I  with  right  mind  my  sacred  ministries  perform ; — 

This  here,  abolishes  whate'er  results  this  state  can  yield; 

I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  heavenly  joy!  40 


31.  The  senses.  34.  Virtae  in  the  present  is  froit  of  past  deeds.    See  Kurraf^  chaps,  xzvii 

and  zzxriiL      37.  Not  literal  f       39.  See  Pope's  Nala4ii  p.  68  :  Agamiyam,  Comp.  NoTS  V. 
On  the  whole  song  compare  the  Devarani,  pp.  1-16,  and  especially  Appar's  hymn,  p.  7. 
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[The  metre  is  rather  nigged,  but  is  mainly  -wr  \  -tB  \  -tB  \  ~4t  \\  -dl  \  ~«n&.] 


THE    MIRACLE-DECAD. 
[THE    UNUTTERABLE    EXPERIENCED] 

HYMN   XLI, 

The  following  decad  was  composed  at  Tirn-penm-turrai,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  first  wang  by 
our  bard.  It  is  in  some  respects  quite  unique  among  bis  compositions,  and  certainly  has  Dot  the 
flowing  ease  and  rapture  of  some  of  his  subsequent  verses ;  but  perhaps  it  reveals  more  of  himself 
than  any  other.  It  was  put  forth,  as  would  seem,  immediately  after  his  conversion ;  and  Is  a  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  that  has  delivered  him  (as  he  now  thinks)  completely,  and  for  ever,  from 
the  bonds  of  sensual  passion. 

The  three  thmgs*  which  a  C^iva  saint  has  to  get  free  from  are  sensual  passion,  wrath,  and  the 
in&tuation  that  regards  the  phenomenal  as  the  real.  Our  Sage  seems  never  to  have  been  troubled 
with  wrathful  tendencies ;  and,  in  fact,  must  have  been  a  very  gentle  and  sweet-tempered  man  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  was  yet  in  his  early  youth,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  favourite  of  the  great  Pan^iyan  king,  the  virtual  ruler  of  that  ancient  realm,  boasting 
a  pure  and  lofty  lineage,  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  manner,  instinct  with  the  glow  of  a  poet's 
enthusiasm ;  and,  in  fact,  possessing  all  that  the  phenomenal  world  has  to  give.  Remembering,  too^ 
the  tone  and  maimers  of  his  time  and  people,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  poem  makes  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  previous  utter  absorption  in  worldly  enjo3rments,  and  a  habit  of  mental  infatuation, — 
apparently  absolute.  From  the  first  and  third  of  the  trio  of  evils,  he  had  very  little  chance,  humanly 
speaking,  of  ever  becoming  free.  Yet  the  history  tells  us  that  he  had  previously  sought  for  light,  had 
consulted  teachers  of  many  systems,  and  had  waited  in  darkness  and  in  bonds  for  the  coming  of  the 
Master  Whose  service  should  be  '  perfect  freedom '  from  sensual  thmldom.  This  poem  is  his  thanks- 
giving for  (what  he  believes  to  be)  hb  final  deliverance.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  dwells  with  percent 
monotony  on  one  theme :  he  is  '  free';  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  analysis  of  his  feelings,  or 
for  considering  his  fiiture  career.  There  is  here  an  almost  entire  absence  of  mythology, — the  one  idea 
of  God  that  he  has  before  him  is  the  loving  Guru  Whose  feet  have  crowned  the  suppliant's  head ;  even 
Uma,  the  mother,  is  not  mentioned  or  alluded  to ;  he  utters  no  invitation  to  others  to  join  him  in 
praise :  his  is  a  gladness  with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle. 

The  other  poems,  sung  in  the  same  place  soon  after,  show  him  recovering  from  the  overwhelming 
efi'ect  of  his  first  glad  surprise,  and  in  them  he  finds  it  possible  to  dwell  upon  other  topics. 

The  Tinivd^agam  is  a  veritable  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  surely  reveals  the  experience  of  a  devout 
and  godly  soul.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  and  in  other  of  the  poems,  lines  may  have  been  altered  and 
even  verses  added ;  for  there  is  a  noticeable  discrepancy  here  and  there ;  but  internal  evidence  justifies 
us  in  concluding  that  mainly  we  have  here  the  unrestrained  utterances  of  a  Qaiva  mystic  of  the 
eighth  century. 

*  One  editor  says :  '  The  sobbing  utterance  of  unspeakable  and  unbearable  experiences.' 

•  See  Nala4ii  p.  121. 
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a. 
^ojji^LLff  Lbevtr^iL®  (LpLLL^ir^Co^trA  ^luevQunQih  Gu^miisirQ^^ 

(Suftfi^iuiTGsrjD!UjAnsn  easssfLb^Qj^mQ^iLi^  Qufrpjsifiso^Ssssrsfnltf. 
Qeu0js^iuQeu(3(!\Qu(STm(y^GSipQ^m^pi^ij^  ^ 


I. 

The  Truth. 

By  lust  bewildered ; — in  this  earthly  sphere 
caught  in  the  circling  sea  of  joyous  life ; — 

By  whirling  tide  of  woman's  charms  engulf 'd ; — 
lest  I  should  sink  with  mind  perturb'di 

He  gave  His  sacred  grace,  that  falseness  all 

my  soul  might  flee,  and  showed  His  golden  feet ! 

The  Truth  Himself, — He  stood  in  presence  there : 

THIS  MATCHLESS  MIRACLE  I  TELL  NOT,  I  ! 


I  gave  no  fitting  gift  with  lavish  hand 

of  full-blown  flowers ;  nor  bowed  with  rev'rence  meet. 
He  grace  conferred,  lest  I  should  tread  the  paths 

of  grief,  with  mind  bewildered  by  soft  dames 
With  fragrant  bosoms  fair.    He  came  to  save, 

and  showed  to  me  His  golden  jewell'd  feet  I 
As  King  in  presence  manifest  He  stood : 

THIS  MATCHLESS  MIRACLE  I  TELL  NOT,  I  I 


4.  Each  Terse  conUini  a  different  epithet  of  the  Curu^  except  ver.  5. 


3IO  ^|i^Qjir»s&. 

fifi^^^  LMAfcsi^esiLJj  Quail  tiShssruusoQ^ii^  fitfekr  crssr  Q^i^ 
LbrruLo 

iSii^^lOpssreS^pu  Quq^  u^es^pQ^iq.iu^Q^UiQuiq^ea^i^iuiBS 
^i!^^fBVf.^s^  <jy<S(S  /r/r'  QpsSrffjbjiSuj  ^/dl/^lo  ^nSQiLKoesr !       «a. 

QufrQijfi^ijb^uiSlpuiSlpuiSlGSieujS^uji^  Quaii^Qeir  nmssfj» 
Quti\ui 

^(BfiSi  (?d^Qil^<F  Qsi>lhuGSi€U  SsOLuSl^jS  ^(T^Q€Un(SllJb  ^SWtfQ^ 

^QSMSi  dsmeueir^iu  ^sisr(BQ^iram  L^Q^eifiuj  ^ph^l6  ^^ 

QiuQ&al  M 


III. 


Busied  in  earth  I  acted  many  a  lie ; 

I  spake  of '  I '  and  '  mine/ — illusions  old ; 
Nor  shunned  what  caused  me  pain ;  while  sins  increased 

I  wandered  raving.     Me,  that  Being  rare, — 
By  the  great  mystic  Vedas  sought  in  vain, — 

held  fast  in  presence  there ;  to  lowly  me 
Essential  sweetness  was  the  food  He  gave : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  I J 

IV. 
Tha  B«lp«r. 

To  'birth '  and  'death '  that  cling  to  man,  I  gave  no  thought ; 

and  uttering  merest  lies  went  on  my  way. 
By  eyes  of  maids  with  flowing  jet-black  locks 

disturbed,  with  passion  filled,  I  helpless  lay. 
He  came !  the  anklets  on  His  roseate  feet, — 

I  heard  their  tinkling  sound ;  nor  parts  the  bliss ! 
In  grace  my  precious  Helper  made  me  His : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  LOVE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  I^ 
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itiifQi^  ^p(Lp^  ijp3)!ea  Quff£E(y^  LLfass^sujir ^ihCoLDtrQih 


€U6SsriEi(^Lb^uiSlpu  iSlpuiSlGSieujS^ssnu(f^^  LBiBGSissajirfiUiQLLiQih 


FrMdom. 

I  wealth  and  kindred  and  all  other  bliss 

enjoy'd ;  by  tender  maidens'  charms  was  stirr'd ; 
I  wandered  free  in  joyous  intercourse ; 

such  goodly  qualities  it  seemed  were  there. 
He  set  me  free ;  to  stay  the  course  of '  deeds ' 

my  foes,  He  showed  His  foot-flowers'  tender  grace, 
My  spirit  stirred,  entered  within,  and  made  me  His: 

THIS  MATCHLESS  MIRACLE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  JO 

VI. 
Th%  '  mtk  of  OTWllmoo.' 

I  gave  no  thought  to  'birth'  and  'death,'  that  yield 

their  place  successive ;  but  with  maidens  joined 
I  sank  engulfed  as  by  a  mighty  flood : 

their  rosy  lips  my  death  !   I  madly  roamed. 
The  Sea  of  excellence,  Whom  neither  quality 

nor  name  of  excellence  defines, — 
He  came,  and  tenderly  embracing  made  me  His : 

THIS  miracle  of  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  II  ,94 
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CT. 


^uiSI  eo!{^Quirp  mipeos^f^  SL^r^jgtrdr  jou^TflBso  fuai^Bsm 

(SujQgstI 


uir^ih  ^ssrtiD€u  uppj^  ^iuirjs^m  uffLbQuQ^mi  sq^Bssruaeo 


VII. 
Vha  FatlMr. 

Though  born  a  man,  unfailing  gifts 

I  laid  not  at  the  golden  feet;  nor  did  I  cull 
The  clustered  flowers^  by  rule  and  wont  prescrib'd ; 

nor  chaunted  the  '  Five  Letters '  due.    O'ercome 
By  the  fuU-bosom'd  damsels'  jet-black  eyes 

I  prostrate  lay.     Showing  His  flow'ry  feet, 
To  me  the  Father  came,  and  made  me  His : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  I  a8 

VIII. 
Mm  Whom  wozda  •zprom  not. 

He  caused  the  '  twofold  deeds '  to  cease,  that  cause 

this  swing  of  soul  with  body  joined.     He,  Whom 
'Tis  hard  to  learn  by  uttered  sound  to  know, 

Spve  me  to  know  Himself:  thus  made  me  light  I 
He  cut  asunder  bonds  that  clung;  fulfilled 

with  His  own  mercy's  gift  sublime  my  soul's 
Desire ;  and  joined  me  to  His  servants'  feet : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  3» 


^2)L|^U    U^^.      ^S.  313 

8m. 


QuiT^BD^  c^csf^u  iSlpsSiuSfb  St^fi^fiffm  l^^^2bo  fistnuCSufT&o 
^<FaD<F  ^uSesr  ^GDLpiufri  QsQ^u^m  SemtaSQiu  ^(f\(Seu!bssf 
^<F<F  s^^iB  .j^img^ih  (STiLt^fffB^dsr  eSes^HLLeoiA  siffieosinltf. 

so. 

^GS)peu^^UiiSff!r€ST^eo2so^eoeoir^fim^8smLD^ 
jl^fSiekffBpQ^'b5Sf^6ssi®Qs(fmfL.(rj^  ^0 


IX. 
Tha  ImprlBhabU. 

In  tangled  wilderness  of '  birth '  supine 

I  lay ;  like  wretched  cur  diseased  I  roamed ; 
Did  as  I  lusted ;  dwelt  with  creatures  vile, 

with  them  complying,  satisfied  in  soul ! 
He  showed  me  there  His  flowery  fragrant  feet, 

by  Hari  and  by  Ayan  unattained ; 
Th'  Imperishable  made  ev'n  me  His  own : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  I  36 

X. 
Tha  &ord  BuprMii*. 

I  gave  no  thought  to  thronging  'births'  and  'deaths,' 

but  dwelt  on  tricks,  and  wiles,  and  glancing  eyes 
Of  maids  with  wealth  of  braided  tresses  fair ; 

and  thus  I  lay.    The  King,  our  Lord  Supreme, 
His  jeweird  feet,  that  traverse  all  the  worlds, 

to  me  made  manifest  like  clustering  blooms  ; 
He  wisdom  gave,  and  made  me  all  His  own : 

THIS  miracle  of  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I !  40 


36.  A99an  is  probably  for  Sans.  Ahh^an.    See  Lex. 
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[^Qjfid'dsirai.] 

[Metie :  «Mkf  4^900^-1 

(?^ai  (?^€ii^,  Oldiu^Q^fgus^^  QfimQu  Qj^^^es^p  jgtriuseSr^ 

^iu  LbfTLbSVifa'  Q^euufuss^^  Q^gstg^  uymeSi^  stL^Qub !       «> 

a. 

QilLjm^QuMj^SQjQscir£Bjstrus^^QpmQu(j^]ii^€s>p4'(i^€u 


THE    HEAD-DECAD. 
[THE   CERTAINTY   OF   BLISS.] 

HYMN  XLII. 

I. 
9iTaa  »  liirht. 

The  God  of  gods ;  the  Warrior  true ;  south  Perun-turrai's  Chieftain  dear; 
The  First ;  the  Blissful  One,  Whose  form  the  Three  could  not  attain  to  know  ; 
The  Flower  full-blown  of  light  is  He,  to  all  save  to  His  loving  ones,  unknown ! 
Upon  His  mighty  roseate  foot's  pure  flower  our  heads  shall  gleaming 

REST !  4 

II. 

9lTMi  tka  bMmtlfkils   SundAnoi. 
The  eightfold  Form,  the  Beautiful,  the  sweet  ambrosial  Tide  of  bliss ; 
Most  Worthy,  Prince  of  (J^iva-world ;  south  Penin-turrai's  Warrior-king ; 


1-4.  Eight  epitbeti.    See  T.  V.  U.  P.,  Canto  V.  la.        5>8.  Seven  epithets.    See  Lex.  9>'^. 


u^^i  ^y>u  uffju aeir  unfft^so  eufi^unAu  uffQGsrGsra= 


QjjiSevLicsim  ^i^es)LD, 


The  Beautiful,  Who  made  the  Queen  with  flowing  locks  part  of  Himself; 
Upon  His  roseate  foot's  full-orbed  flower  our  heads  shall  blooming 

REST  I  8 

IIL 
LoTinff  and  ffraoloiM. 

Ye  maids^  the  Lord  whose  eye  looked  on  me  sweetly,  claiming  service  due ; 
The  Warrior-lord,  in  Perun-turrai  girt  with  cocoa-groves  Who  dwells ; 
Who  takes  the  maidens'  armlets  bright,  and  claims  our  soul  and  service  true. 
Upon  His  roseate  foot's  expanding  flower  our  heads  shall  gleaming 

REST  I  12 

IV. 

With  pious  men  around,  Paiilbaran  *  on  earth  appeared,  a  Seer. 

Mid  saints  made  perfect,  ^iva-Lord  dances  in  Tillai's  city  old. 

Mystic  I   He  comes,  enters  our  homes,  makes  us  His  own,  our  service  claims. 

Upon  the  mighty  roseate  foot's  flower  given  our  heads  shall  blooming 

REST  I  16 

^  This  18  the  word  most  widely  used  by  Tamil  Christians  for '  God.*  See  Lex.  uttutOt,  14.  The 
story  given  in  Canto  II  of  the  Koyil  Purft^am  illustrates  this  and  the  preceding  verse.  Note  VI. 
15.  Note  I. 


3i6  ^jgQiirtfsA. 


LorriLi  €urfifiiGS>seiDUj  QldiuQiu^  Qpeswes^  ld^^^  i^ifeuGS^s  bsgo 


Qeuiu  Q^i&T  e^GS^u^  um^Gsr  ^mm  u^uQu  Q^^es^p  (SmaS^ar^ 
Q^iu  LLifir^Ai'  Q^euvfjsm^^  Q^m^fB  ll^gsB^  ^^(igQub  \     &  o 

CT. 

^pesieu  eresrpu^  lUffirstLiaseir  ^q^iL^  fp/rii>L/<s  eiSCJSijBeo 


V. 
Bis  dlfloiple. 

He  gave  the  boon  that  I  should  not  vain  joys  of  life  as  true  regard. 

Partner  of  Umai's  grace,  He  came  to  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine. 

And,  while  ambrosia  flowing  filled  our  frames,  showed  us  His  foot,  and  said 

'Behold'I 
Upon  that  mighty  roseate  foot's  auspicious  flower  our  heads  shall 

REST  !  •  20 

VI. 
K«  giVM  Ml  MMRLMd  ]iop«. 

Our  mind  He  entered,  made  us  His,  destroyed  '  ill  deeds,'  and  piety 
That  saves  bestowed.   Unto  His  jewelled  foot  when  wreath  of  flowers  we  bring, 
He'll  give  our  souls  release ;  grant  to  dwell  safe  beyond  this  threefold  world. 
Upon  that  Father's  roseate  feet,  those  full-blown  flowers,  our  heads 
shall  rest  !  24 

VII. 
V«Uow8]iip  with  MiM  Mdnts. 
That  I  might  swim  this  sea  called  'birth,'  great  grace  in  love  He  gave ; 
Caused  me  released  to  join  the  gracious  band  of  saints,  and  made  me  of  their 
goodly  kin.  

a  I.  See  /Curraf,  chap,  xxxviii,  with  notes ;  and  Ndia^iydr,  chap.  xi.  p.  66,  &c  25.  See 

Kurraf,  chap.  i.  p.  10,  and  the  notes  there,  p.  188. 
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i^QfisS  ^pQuiT^jB  ^(Si(S!FiJbGiDuu9p  QuJTUj^  9ssrQiunfifi  eilS;ifi(SiiJb 
crdffQp^^ 


«.&. 


8m. 
(LpQittl  m^ 


To  save  me  thus  the  Lord  His  truth  displayed,  in  greatness  of  His  grace  I 
Upon  His  roseate  feet, Who  showed  such  might,  our  heads  shall  beaming 

REST !  28 

VIII. 
Unfkiiling  B«ftiff«. 

The  falsehood  of  these  bodies  vile,  worm-filled,  Thou  dost  abolish  quite, 
'  Bright  Splendour,  Ruler,  Lord,  our  Father,'  evermore  they  cry,  and  lift 
Adoring  hands ;  their  eyes'  pure  flower  with  tears  overflows ;  to  these  Thy  saints 
Thy  roseate  feet  fail  not;  upon  those  flowers  our  heads  shall  flower- 
crown'd  rest  I  32 

IX. 
Lord  of  BMTtlL  and  SaavMi. 

Me  vainly  wandering  here  Thou  bad'st  to  come,  didst  slay  the  'hate  of  deeds,' 
Celestial  Lord  I  This  world  Thou  dost  transcend.  Lord  of  the  realms  beyond. 
Pleasures  of  grace  shall  spring  perennial  to  Thy  loving  servants  true. 
Upon  Thy  roseate  feet's  pure  golden  flower  our  heads  shall  beaming 

REST  I  36 


33.  Lit.  '  strong  deeds/  for  the  soul  cannot  escape  them.    Comp.  iV&Br. 


3l8  ^(^QllTtfftd). 

so. 
Si^iJbc^ff^Q^(§$  Q^euif^seSsri^  Qa^GfB  u^gsB^ ^sq^QlhI  ^c 


AU  Join  In  Sis  vndM. 

The  Free,— the  Primal  Splendour, — Father  Triple-eyed,— all  being's  Germ! 
The  Perfect, — Lord  of  ^iva-world, — sing,  chaunt  His  name,  O  men  devout  I 
Hither  draw  nigh  your  bonds  to  loose  !  O  bow  ye  down  and  worship  here ! 
Upon  the  roseate  foot,  that  fills  the  soul,  our  heads  shall  gleamikg 

REST  I  ^0 
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ft. 


a. 

^{f€OU^  ^^^QsfloDL^  eUfi^lfilfi^  jBeSjQ^ST^  SfflLuf.  JSSO^^^Qpijb 


THE    SACRED    WORD. 
[GRATEFUL   LOVE.] 

HYMN  XLIII. 


I. 
TlM  gvMloiiJi  iBoaniatioB. 
The  Lady's  Spouse ;  of  mystic  word  Proclaimer  skill'd  ; 

Light  seen  mid  blooming  flowers ;  the  faultless  Grace  supreme ; 
Who  to  His  servants  grants  the  boon  of  justice  bright ; 

the  King  of  virtuous  excellence  Who  reigns  benign, 
In  Perun-turrai  girt  with  fragrant  flowery  groves; — 

Himself  hath  come,  and  on  this  earth,  a  gracious  Form, 
Descending  hath  revealed  the  Primal  Deity. 

That  grace  who  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  I 

II. 

Mim  cond— omgion. 
Mai,  Ayan,  and  the  King  of  heavenly  hosts  approached 

and  lowly  bowed  before  Him, — l9an  gave  them  grace  1 — 
Descending  to  this  world,  He  showed  the  perfect  way 

unto  the  simple  dame  that  dwelt  in  Idavai, — 


I,  I.C.  *in  devout  souls.*    Aurra/,  3. 


320  ^QQjiitfSd). 

(Tn. 

iSl(SSf^QaiL^  jBev(^LJb  QuQj^fi^^mp  ^ll  (SuofQj^  eatrea^^  Quern 

Qei/SlQi^  ^Slc^  (SasjB^fffi^  iE(^(^G5ip  eurresreud  eufiga^ar^ssf^ 

^eurrQffl  m 

Where  mansions  fair  arise  with  goodly  splendour  bright, 

of  sparkling  gems,  and  saints  hold  converse  sweet, — 
Grace  of  abounding  excellence  He  gave. 

His  power  who  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  !  8 

in. 
The  crown'd  Eternal-One, — King  of  th'  immortal  host,— 

the  rapturous  Dancer,  as  the  six  sects  homage  pay, 
Ascends  the  boat,  accepts  and  crowns  their  service  due ; 

while  heaven  and  earth  adore  and  praise  their  King. 
He  grants  infirmity  should  die  I — In  Perun-turrai's  shrine 

He  dwells  in  mighty  grace  I— In  love  to  her,  His  bride. 
He  brought  a  jewelled  net,  to  catch  the  mystic  fish  I 

His  WAYS  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LORD  ARE  ONE  !  12 

IV, 

A  woodman's  form  He  bore,  on  mount  Mahendiram 

when  sore  distressed  the  suppliants  came 
And  sought  Him,  ^ivan,  mighty  Lord,  was  nigh  to  save  1 

That  we  His  servants  pondering  Him,  should  safety  win, 
The  Teacher  on  a  prancing  charger  mounted  came, — 

of  Perun-turrai's  shrine  th'  Eternal  Deity,— 
That  day  His  friends  from  every  side  He  made  His  own ! 

They  who  His  nature  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one!     i6 


12.  See  note  on  VITT.  ii.  13.  See  TirnvilaU^al,  22. 
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ufi^^bssr  eiSsiriLp  jBSO(BfLL  ^laasm  uaubekr^  QuQ^fi^mp  cg^r 
e.y4^P65)/r<ff  suSeoi  sL^fipm  Q(itf(Bi(^  u^^eo  ^eom  gs^s^^gSw 

^Qjp  Q^iusoQ^ditLjfi  Q^euA  QfotQesi  ^llQuq^  LLfi€ii(ffm  ^iLua 
(SseusoiB  QmifieoTiuu  utrsoQsn(S^^  Si^uunSeunH  ^LLiSsfim 


He  came.  The  gods  in  reverence  bowed  their  heads,  and  praised. 

A  sea  of  mighty  mercy,— He  in  grace  brake  off 
His  servants'  bonds,  and  set  us  free.   Our  Deity, — 

th'  Eternal-One  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine,— that  day 
Himself  passed  o'er  the  sea,  whose  surging  billows  rose ; 

His  grace  He  gave  within  the  lofty  walls 
Of  Lanka's  home  to  the  soft-fingered  captive  maid  I 

His  WORTH  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  ARE  ONE  I 

VI. 

Lord  of  the  bow  that  wrapt  the  cities  three  in  flames; — 

a  huntsman's  guise  he  took  with  guard  of  dogs  around ; — 

Before  Him  gathered  gods  obejdng  His  behests ; — 
our  mighty  Lord,  in  forest  wilds  where  He  abode 

Took  pity  on  the  hunted  boar  1   I^an,  that  day, — 

our  Father,  Perun-turrai's  King,  the  Eternal  Deity, — 

A  pig  became,  wonder  unique,  and  milk  bestowed  I 

His  DEEDS  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LORD  ARE  ONE  I 


19.  See  Muir,  voL  iy.  p.  461 ;  and  Song  XVIII.  6.  33.  See  forty-fifth  and  forty-tUth  of 

the  '  aacted  sports.*    A  stxange  legend ! 
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CT. 


QT^a)  QuQi^ihLfsffi  ^mse/f^m^  ^q^ibsljbo  eu!r68srp(g^  fiiiSp 


VII. 

In  their  fair  garden  home  'mid  lotus  flowers  and  hum 

of  bees,  the  maids  with  beauteous  brows  assemble  round, 
Chaunting  bow  down,  strew  full-blown  flowers,  and  praise 

our  l9an, — radiant  Beam  of  rosy  growing  light, — 
Who  ever  bides  in  Perun-turrai's  flowery  grove, — 

our  Holy-One.  To  earth  He  came, — appeared, — destroyed 
Earth-bom  diversities, — gave  grace.     His  might  of  love 

who've  power  to  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  !  »8 

VIIL 

His  breast  wears  garlands  of  the  opening  cassia  flower  ;— 

Hero,  He  slew  the  tiger  strong  of  claw;-— 
The  Partner  He  of  Umai,  lovely  queen ; — 

of  Perun-turrai  girt  with  rich  groves  King; — 
l9an,  in  great  and  spotless  glory  bright ; — 

He  folds  the  beauteous  ones  in  soft  embrace ; — 
He  to  the  vast  sea's  king  in  fiery  form  appeared ; — 

His  FORM  WHO  KNOW  SHALL  UNION  GAIN  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  I      $> 


31.  See  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  the  '  sacred  tpoita.* 
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8m. 

Qs^m  Qm®0Qfi€kT^bgsi  ^sisn^Qj^^m  Si^uunSieuiTif  ^ihiSliram 

so. 


IX. 

Our  mighty  Lord  with  pure  white  ashes  decked  ;~ 

Who  came  Bright  Ruler  of  Mahendiram  ;— 
l9an,  Whose  planted  foot  the  gods  adore ; — 

the  southern  Ruler,  Perun-turrai's  King ; — 
Who  loving  pity  showed  to  me  that  day, 

showed  me  His  jewelled  foot  to  melt  my  soul, 
My  sorrows  soothed,  in  grace  made  me  His  own  I 

His  deeds  who  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  !  36 

X. 

The  Beauteous-eyed ; — the  Immortals'  Lord  and  ours ; — 

Ambrosia  to  His  servants ; — Prince  Who  came 
To  earth  to  loose  our  mighty  bonds,  that  we 

a  bliss  unique  in  earth  and  heaven  might  gain ; — 
With  strong  control  he  sways  th'  Assembly  wise ; — 

skilled  Leader;— Penm-turrai's  King; — that  day 
To  Madura  with  damsels  thronged  He  came : 

His  WAYS  WHO  KNOW  SHALL  UNION  GAIN  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  I     40 


37.  See  jftsmmk.    It  may  be«  jytftuM*, '  He  of  the  halL'  39.  The  Madim  C;aAgun,  or 

Aademy  ?    (But  mlso  «  ^Iv  7)    See  Pope's  JCurraf^  Tntrodnction,  p.  iy. 
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[91^  ttj  II  cffdru^  §iaians.] 
[Metre:  ^9*tt  diM^,    Fonmila :  -i»  |  -w  |  -i»  |  -av  ||  -it  |  .iff  |  -av,  with  vmrUtioBS.] 

utiQ^Q^  Qjiriu  iSlpuup  (S€ue&r(Siihi 
u^^eDiM  u^ihQup  (SoJsifiQih; 

<M(!5(3  ^^^  CT6Sr(gp/f  ^y^Qfi  1 
9Q5Q5  ^ffiujSmjjSoj^  <J^Q5^  sfiuLi^ 

a. 


DEVOUT    MUSINGS. 
[JOYOUS   EMOTION.] 

HYMN  XLIV. 
This  poem  exprenes  his  intense  longing  to  rejoin  at  once  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  [Life,  f  t.] 

I. 
ZiOBgliiffB  fl»r  •adiMS  joy. 
Would  birth  in  earthly  forms  might  cease,  devoted  love  so  might  I  gain ! 

0  ^iva-Peruman,  Whose  form  is  beauteous  like  red  lotus-flower ; 
Thou  art  my  rare  Ambrosia ;  midst  the  assembly  of  Thy  saints 

Thy  sacred  grace  unique  show  Thou ;  be  gracious,  take  me  too  and  save  I     4 

II. 
Mo  iflmmdm  tlio  promlM. 
Vm  not  my  own,  Thy  slave  am  I ;  sever'd  from  Thee  no  moment  can 

1  live ;  a  cur,  I  nothing  know, — O  (^ahkaran  !   In  pitying  grace 
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Quiumipeo  ^is^^aiLu^u 

ffn. 

GsBBsssrubSVir  ^i^miili^  ^ 
(LpmQu  ermdssf  ^e&r(Si  QsfnsiffL^ 
(ipGsFleurrl  (Lp^fBojiT  (Lp(ifi(Lp^(Sev\ 

eL^uSlQ^siff  Smp  CTii>ii>/r(?69rI 

L9puuj;iiu  uffuj  &TUi  QuQ^  LLjQesrl 

(Lp^eoeuQesrl  (LpGDp  Qiutr^  ^m 

^GsBuiS  (fijB^frjb  (SpQesrl  a«^ 

Thou  Mighty  said'st  to  me, '  Behold/  and  showed'st  Thy  jewell'd  feet.  Our  Lord, 
And  was  the  promise  false  that  said/ 1  sever  nevermore  from  Thee  ? '  8 

III. 
iMw  that  '  iiMk«tli  not  mhamad.' 

Melting  my  frame,  granting  Thy  grace,  showing  to  me  Thy  flow'ry  feet, 

Erewhile  Thou  mad^st  me  Thine  own,  O  Sage,  O  First  of  sages  all  I 

My  Bliss,  Thou  didst  dissolve  my  soul,  and  dost  my  life  consume. 

Grant  me  Thy  love.  King  of  my  soul;  that  soThy  grace  from  shame  may  shield  1 1  a 

IV. 
Sto  lABMiitfl  bis  flmflmHW  of  ictiI, 
Of  piety  Tm  void,  nor  bow  at  vision  of  Thy  golden  feet ; 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  lips  are  seal'd ; — ^yet  cause  this  'birth '  to  cease,  our  Lord  I 
Pearl-like  Thou  art,  gem-like  Thou  art  I    First  One,  I  utter  my  complaint : 
So  oft  I've  followed  Thee,  henceforth  apart  from  Thee  I  bear  not  life  I  16 


^26  ^goifftfsA. 

®. 

str^mQeul  ^ifijsQ^  eiflmGsfidBSfjB  ^qi^(SJS 

srr&ar  Gkfm it  mnGuQesi !  &^ 

A. 

utrp^Qj^  ^pQpih  uffixIBsNu^ 

Q^ffpfS  Qldiu  ojuf^iurrifi  sQ^CJSos^p  ^3(fii^^ 

^p£fi€u  (gD<£  SL^esiL^iUGu  (SesT^  erflssf 

^€u  STeirpQ!^  eairQtu !  a^ 


V. 
Bplzltiua  daOlmudon. 
I  see  Thy  gracious  feet  no  more,  which  seeing  erst  mine  eyes  were  glad ; 
I've  ceased  to  cherish  Thee;  I've  ceased  to  utter  childlike  praise;  and  thus 
Tanu,  my  mighty  Lord,  I'm  lost;  the  state,  that  melting  thinks  on  Thee^ 
By  meannesses  I've  ceas'd  to  know;  'twere  shame  to  me  to  see  Thee  come!  ao 

VI. 
Bvvplioation. 

Thee,  Lord  supreme,  with  milk-white  ash  adorn'd,  meeting  with  grace  supeme 

Thy  servants  true, 
Who  dost  appear,  and  show  the  hav'n  of  grace, — ^Thee,  glorious  Light,  I,  void 

of  righteousness. 
Extol  asmy  Ambrosia,praisingThee, — ^praise,  glorify,  invoke  with  weepingsloud  I 
Master,  thus  working  in  me  mightHy,  in  grace  O  speak,  in  pity  speak  I         ti 


19.  Td^fu,  an  epithet  of  QiYan.    [Sans.  Sthdnu,'\ 
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[^8liUQjir|^y)€8>j^^60.] 

[Metre :  ^9Jkt  tt^^pt,    Foimula :  -m  |  -ar  |  -«r£r.] 

A. 

QufiQojffjB  ^sfreoih  eu^^gOf  srr^^ 

QuiTiuoSiL  (BesiL^iurreSr  stfisvLfsQeul 


THE    PILGRIM-SONG. 
[RAPTURE.] 


HYMN   XLV. 

This  is  our  Sage's  wonderftil '  psalm  of  the  up-goiDg,'  Psalm  czxiL  He  commemorates  his  fixst 
visit  to  Tillai,  and  thence  mystically  sets  forth  the  soul's  pilgrimage  through  the  world  of  sense  to 
imioo  with  Qivan  on  the  silver  monntain. 


TIM  m&t/tLng'foiHh,  on  tlM  JowriMj. 

Our  King  with  head  flow'r-wreath'd,  Bhuya^gan-Lord, 

by  mercy's  swelling  flood  that  all  dissolves, 
Commingled  ever,  like  perception's  self, 

within  our  souls, — *  O  come,'  hath  said  in  love, 
And  made  us  lowly  ones  His  own  I   Come  ye 

with  one  accord ;  behold,  the  time  hath  come ; 
Pass  we, — falsehood  for  ever  left  behind, — 

to  enter  'neath  the  Master's  jewelled  feet  I 


I.  Each  stanza  contains  this  epithet*  See  Lex.         a,  3.  There  is  a  play  npon  the  word  'come/ 


3a8  #5€iiir»«A. 

a.. 

fin* 


TlM  pUgrlm's  pr«p«ratiMi  of  loiil. 


Enter  no  more  the  juggling  senses'  net  I 

Bhuyai^gan's  floViy  feet,  the  mighty  Lord, 
Ponder  intensely, — other  things  desire  ye  not : 

dismiss  them,  let  them  go,  and  pass  ye  on ! 
With  joyous  smile  He,  entering  this  world, 

made  us— who  were  like  curs  impure— His  own. 
As  it  befits  to  draw  anigh  the  Lord, 

let  each  with  no  weak  faltering  step  move  on ! 

III. 

Barthly  ti«s  must  1m  looMd. 

Each  to  himself  be  his  own  kith  and  kin ! 

each  to  himself  be  his  own  law  and  way ! 
For  who  are  'we' ?  what  'ours'  ?  and  what  are  ' bonds'  ? 

illusions  all, — let  these  departing  flee ! 


7.  This  joyoosness  of  (^ivan's  manifestations  is  much  insisted  on.    (Note  I.)    All  is  the '  spoit' 
of  the  Supreme. 
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QeuCSiSVfi  m^(S^  jBes>LDGS)€ULJU!Tsir 
Quffi^  Q^iT  QllgsBu  niu&m^pm 


SM 


And,  with  the  ancient  servants  of  the  King, 

taking  His  sign  alone  for  guiding  sign, 
Shake  falsehood  off;  go  on  your  happy  way, 

unto  Bhuyangan's  golden  foot,— our  King !  1 1 

IV. 
•olMr,  hopefol  MHmrABM. 
All  ye  His  servants  whoVe  become, 

put  far  away  each  idle  sportive  thought ; 
Seek  refuge  at  the  Foot  where  safety  dwells ; 

hold  fast  unto  the  end  the  sacred  sign ; 
Put  off  from  you  this  body  stained  with  sin  ; 

in  ^ivan's  world  He'll  surely  give  us  place  I 
BhuyaAgan's  self,  Whose  Form  the  ashes  wears, 

will  grant  you  entrance  'neath  His  flow'ry  feet  I  t6 

V. 
Valnt  not,  px«M  on  I 

Free  ye  your  souls  from  pains  of  wrath  and  lust ; 
henceforth  the  time  shall  not  be  long  drawn  out ! 


33^  #5»"«*^- 

L^eou.uiL  (Bq^Su  (Sutfpg^(Seu!nh^ 

6T. 

Beneath  our  Master's  feet  with  glad  acclaim 

that  we  in  one  may  go,  in  one  combine ! 
Even  we  in  ^ivan's  town  shall  refuge  find, 

whose  flow'r-wreath'd  gates  to  us  shall  not  be  clos'd  I 
There  entered  we  in  ecstasy  shall  sing 

the  glories  only  of  BhuyaAgan-King  I  20 

VI. 
9mtwmwmx%\    TIm  gloxloiui  oonflnmmfttloii  awaits  70a. 
Praise  ye  I  Adore  I   Bring  beauteous  fldwers  I 

BhuyaAgan's  foot  plant  ye  within  your  souls  I 
Despise  adversities  of  every  form  I 

Henceforth  no  hindrance  bars  your  happy  way 
To  Qivan's  town,  that  fiU'd  with  glory  shines. 

To  ^ivan's  foot  go  we  to  worship  there  I 
Before  the  saints  that  there  abide  we'll  move, 

and  stand  in  soul-dissolving  rapture  there  I  H 

VII. 
SAiter  not,  Matter  not  I 
Let  those  that  bide  abide, — abide  not  we 

in  world  that  not  abides.    Straight  pass  we  on 
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LfiuiBssesr  ^eaeuirm  Qunmesit^AQ^ ! 
iSlffiiuir  fidj^isu  QupfSisn^l 


a8.  TennyioD:— 


*No  light:  solatet  and  dark  and  chill  the  night  I 
O  let  US  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

' Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet? 
O  let  ns  in,  tho*  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now.' 


a-jy 


i^a. 


Unto  the  foot  of  our  Bhuyangan-King, 

Whose  sacred  form  is  milk  with  golden  hue ! 
All  ye  that  loitering  stand  delay  not  now ! 

Gather  in  one  to  march,  where'er  ye  stand ! 
Unto  the  Mighty  One  access  henceforth 

is  hard  to  gain,  if  ye  should  loiter  now !  j8 

VIII. 
TlM  gtktm  op«nsl 
Ye,  with  the  Lord,  in  rapture  infinite 

conjoin'd  for  ever,  who  have  gained  to  dwell  I 
In  strong  illusion  henceforth  sink  not  ye, 

in  sooth ;  nor  utter  senseless  words  profane ! 
The  sacred  door  where  dwells  the  priceless  Gem, 

is  opening  even  now.  To  ^ivan's  town 
Come,  move  we  on,  to  reach  the  sacred  foot 

of  BhuyaAgan,  to  Mil  divine  unknown  I  3^ 
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8m. 

(Sutfffip  QufieSu^ui  Qeupsm^m 
^su  UQJ^S  ^oriffi 

Quffffu  LfffttSafrl  SeudrsLppQ^ 

QuiriuuSfb  SlL^fisi  f-^^eanQfBl  ^* 

so. 

^Q^etraiT  Quj^eufrU  ^seSt^^Q^  i 

IX. 
▲ntioip»U  tlM  Joys  of  firnitlom. 
Ah,  think  how  ye  may  reach  the  goal  I   Your  thoughts 

correct,  and  duly  chasten'd,  ponder  this  I 
Ye,  who  are  sinking  now  in  love's  excess, — 

enjoying,  never  sated,  the  ambrosial  grace 
Of  Bhuyangan,  the  Spouse  of  Her,  whose  eyes 

are  like  the  gleaming  spear  that  warrior  wields, — 
Joy  ye  to  go  to  (^ivan's  jewell'd  foot, 

nor  wallowing  lie  ye  here  in  falsehood's  mire !  36 

X. 
Thmj  •ater  iat 
Will  ye  not  come  this  day,  and  be  His  own, 

and  prostrate  fall,  and  worship,  and  adore  ? 
Those  lost  in  wilderment,  who  would  esteem  ? 

Ye  who  bewilder'd  and  confounded  stand, 
If  ye  would  perfect  clearness  gain,  this  do ! 

Ye  who  would  gain  in  this  wide  realm  the  grace 
Of  sacred  Bhuyangan,  of  (^iva-world 

the  King  I   Ah,  haste  ye,  haste  ye,  haste  ye  on !  40 


[iffju^ffijGuirlt.] 
s. 

eu  iGsr  g^T  Qm  imQsuii*  fin^  m  muu  U(SS>l^  GUfrrFirCoLD !  ^ 

9.. 

Qfiirs&n^ii^ff^  (BSQa^eveSii;  u^^Astfm^  ^'puQuiSi; 
^sAsrif^peo  (Stuff SsCSerr;  Quff^ssfi  ^ji^ifsm; 


THE   SACRED   MARCH. 
[THE    HOLY  WAR.] 

HYMN  XLVI. 

I. 
Strike  the  sounding  drum  of  the  Guru,  Wielder  of  wisdom's  sword ; 
Spread  the  white  canopy  over  the  Guru,  Who  mounts  the  charger  of  heaven ; 
Enter  and  take  to  you  armour  of  ashes,  fragrant,  divine ; 
Possess  we  the  heavenly  fortress,  where  hosts  of  illusion  come  not  I  4 

II. 
Servants  of  His, — march  on  in  the  van;  ye  Devout  ones,— move  on  the  flanks; 
Ye  Sages  of  power  illustrious, — come  fill  up  the  swelling  ranks; 
Ye  Mystics  of  strength  unfailing, — advance  and  close  up  the  rear : 
We  shall  rule  the  heavenly  land,  no  hosts  of  evil  for  ever  to  fear  I  8 


3.  Comp.  XIX.  34,  where  His  chaiger  is  called  mrtt^rti,  i.  e. '  the  hone  of  heaTen/  hence  nronl 
here  seems  to  he  for  «r«nft.  Qivan,  as  Agni,  is  called  RohitOfva  (»* possessing  red  horses').  The 
Marats,  or  personified  winds,  are  sons  of  Rndia,  and  also  his  charioteers.  Some  reminiscence  of 
this  led  to  such  expressions  as  that  in  our  text.  5-7.  Here  are  fonr  classes  of  holy  warriors  :— 

(i)  Senrants  (O^ain-/),  i.e.  the  seventy-two  legendary  Qaiva  saints,  (a)  Deront  men  (u4#0»  ^*^-  the 
ordinary  good  ^aivas.  (3)  Ydgls  (Curfi),  i.  e.  ascetics,  or  contemplative  saints.  (4)  Mystics  {fi^M), 
i.e.  those  who  have  gained  sopematnral  powers  by  austerity.    See  Lex. 
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Qeuiuuj  eMssf  ^ireuKSlLb  Qeuji^sseo  Qu^iuiljq^Qu 
^(3<^  OuQ^ijpGSipiu^m  QfBGsi  u^fi^  Q^^ 


THE    SACRED    VENBA. 
[THE   STATE   OF  'THOSE  WHO    HAVE  ATTAINED*/] 

HYMN   XLVII. 

This  purports  to  have  been  composed  immediately  after  his  return  to  Permi-tnrrai,  when  he  was 
hoping  for  speedy  consummation,  bnt  felt  impatient.    [Life»  §  v.] 

I. 
Kow  wlkBXL  Z  •nduM  tlilsi  steta  of  impaxftetlonY 
What  shall  I  do  while  twofold  deeds'  fierce  flame  bums  still  out, — 
Nor  doth  the  body  melt, — nor  falsehood  fall  to  dust  ? 
In  mind  no  union  gained  with  the  '  Red  Fire's  honey ' 
The  Lord  of  Perun-turrai  fair  I 

II. 
Sow  •mtfloj  tlM  wauqr  tina  of  waitlairt 
Shall  I  cry  out,  or  wail,  or  dance,  or  sing;  or  watch  ? 
O  Infinite,  what  shall  I  do?   The  Sire  Who  fills 
With  rapturous  amaze, — great  Penin-turrai's  Lord 

Let  all  with  me  bending  adore  I  i 


I.  For  metre,  see  Pope's  Naia4iyttr,  Introduction,  p.  zxvi.  Nos.  XIX  and  XLVni  are  in  the 
same  metre :  m  all  twenty-eight  quatrains.  $.  Qivan's  colour  is  red,  and  he  is  the  6ery  one,-* 
the  later  representative  of  the  Vedic  deity  Agni.  Here, '  honied  grace '  comes  from  the '  fiery  one*! 
1-3.  G.  83.  Old  future  forms.  

*  See  Cim-Piniga9am  II.  4a,  &c.  These  are  JTvan-mnttar :  '  sahits*  perfected,  though  still  ta 
the  flesh.'    Note  V. 
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flfis. 

tSm^ssnli  iSlpuns^i^iXi  Quffff&rm. — QpsmesiGsr^ 
Qu(n^figaGDpu9dr  Qmiu  Qu(njAs(n)8sssr  luaeaeir^ 

®. 
QuQ^fi^GSipu^eAfQuiiu  QuQ^u^treij  iSlffiiufr 

fl  a.0 


III. 

Tlie  wonder  of  his  ooBTondon. 

No  sense  of  fault  had  1 1   Nor  of  refreshment  knew. 

In  safety's  path,  by  worship  at  His  roseate  feet. 

He  stood  on  earth,  His  dart  shot  forth,  and  to  my  thought 

Linked  Himself; — Perun-turrai's  Lord  I  la 

IV. 
Bo  ouno  la  graoo. 

He  stood  before  me,  rooting  out  my  'twofold  deeds,' — 
The  mighty  Ruler  Who  at  last  shall  cut  off '  birth ' ; 
Lord  of  the  south ;  in  Perun-turrai  great  in  grace, 

Who  dwells;  Balm  of  all  human  woes  I  16 

V. 

PsolM  onpovfluoofl. 

To  them  that  know  what  word  can  praise  the  King  ? — Him,  Who 
All  worlds  brought  forth,  Whom  Vedic  god  and  Mai  knew  not ; 
The  mighty  Lord,  Whose  seat  is  Perun-turrai's  shrine; — 

In  me  to-day,  and  evermore  I  ao 
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^Q^^Q^ea  QuQj^jii^GDpujam  GT<sii&fim^  Qlliu 

lUTSuiii^  QiDeoiiLb  ^efrGtSeo(rS=  &(i^GS)L^ttJ(rdr 

lUffGuiri^A  Stfiffih  ^i^QuJbssf — lunsuQ^ijb 

QuppjiSiufi  eSesrufi^m  es^Gu^fBrnuiOmGa  QGsrihQuQ^LLffm 

LbppfSiQiUm  Q^lUILfiJb  GUGS}^?  &a^ 


VI. 
TlM  Uim  of  Mis  AdTMlt. 


He  filled  with  frenzy;  set  me  free  from  'births';  my  soul 
With  speechless  fervours  thrilled,— blest  Perun-turrai's  Lord, — 
The  Sire  in  grace  exceeding  made  me  His ;  the  balm 

For  all  my  pain ;  the  deathless  bliss  !  34 

VII. 
3«Mdlaff  Mid  light. 

He  showed  the  realm  where  'births'  return  no  more;  He  came 
In  grace  that  no  requital  knows,  Ambrosia  sating  not ! 
This  is  the  light  diffus'd  within  my  thought  by  Him, 

The  Lord  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I  a8 

VIII. 
OondMoonding  1ot«. 

Glorious,  exalted  over  all,  the  Infinite, — 

To  me  mere  slave,  lowest  of  all.  Thou  hast  assigned 

A  place  in  bliss  supreme,  that  none  beside  have  gained  or  known ! 

Great  Lord,  what  can  I  do  for  Thee?  31 


Quiiuiua»^Qfi^eijuLS(§th\  km 

AO. 


#»*» 


IX. 
UaparalUled  gift. 
The  three,  the  thirty-three,  all  other  gods  beside 
See  Thee  not,  ^ivan,  mighty  Lord  !   Riding  the  steed 
Hither  descending  didst  Thou  come.   When  at  Thy  foot 

I  lowly  bow,  bliss  thrills  my  frame  !  36 

X. 

M%  not  Afindd  to  Mk  of  Blm. 

Soul,  ponder  His  twain  feet  Who  here  made  me  His  own ! 
Beg  for  His  grace  I   Behold,  He  will  give  all,— the  King 
Who  grace  bestows, — Whose  seat  is  Perun-turrai's  shrine, — 

Dwelling  ambrosial  in  my  soul !  40 

XI. 
Llgbt  Mid  lOTO  from  SIfl  Indwolling. 

He  hath  increased  delight,  hath  darkness  banished. 
For  aye  cut  off  aiilictions'  clinging  bond,  and  light 
Of  love  hath  given, — the  Lord  of  Perun-turrai  great. 

Well  pleased  to  make  my  heart  His  home  I  44 


33.  See  Muir,  vol.  ▼•  pp.  8-13.  The  three  are  Agni,  Vayv,  and  Suiya;  or,  at  a  later  time,  the 
Trimurtti,— Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Qivan.  The  thirty-three  are  Vasns  (eight),  Radras  (eleven),  Adityas 
(tweWe),  with  Dyaiig  and  PjithiTi.    Beside  these  we  find  PrajSpati,  Indra,  &c. 
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[•l9iU€u^9i4a»sajifidra»iAa|a»j^^c&.] 
[Metre  ai  XLVnj 

a. 
Qeumetrji  ^(n^ihuffiu^eij  Qu^eoeupfB — eume^eo 
sQi^ek^m  QsQiJbiSlpsiSi  <s/r®l 


THE    ANCIENT    MYSTIC  WORD. 
[THE    REALITY   OF   DIVINE   GRACE.] 

HYMN  XLVIII. 

I. 
Vo  Mqnltal  of  Otoctlaff  graoo. 
The  ancient  fourfold  mystic  word  draws  not  anigh  His  seat ; — 
Nor  M&l  nor  Ayan  Him  have  seen ;  yet  me,  the  most  abject, 
By  grace  He  made  His  servant  I  To  GSkajci's  King,  my  heart. 
Say,  is  there  any  just  return  ? 

II. 
Tlie  ffMAt  BualfMrtatloii  la  V«rui-tiimd. 

Praise  Perun-turrai  I   There  the  King,  who  on  the  charger  came. 
Abides,  and  gives  a  mighty  flood  of  honied  sweetness  forth. 
By  which  my  soul's  threefold  impurity  is  swept  away ; — 
So  roots  of '  birth's '  wild  forest  die  I 


4.  So  in  XLVII.  a^3J, 
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jseirjiSlGDp^S  ^^gi^  fiu^i !  «« 

®. 

sifiiuiT  ^Qj^fi^  eu^bssfi  sireia  I  olo 


III. 

Ha  — ffun—  rnanj  oluuraettn  to  Mtve  m&A, 

In  wilds  a  Huntsman ;  in  sea  He  casts  a  net ; 

On  land  He  rides  the  charger:  thus  our  'deeds'  destroys. 

The  fair  foot-flower  of  Perun-turrai's  Lord  praise  Thou, 

My  heart,  that  error  thus  may  die  I  la 

IV. 
TlM  C«ntrt  of  Wonldp. 

Householders  devout;  saints  who  mighty  'deeds'  destroy; — 
Those  whom  'tis  meet  the  world  should  bow  before,  and  praise ; — 
Immortals  too  in  worship  circling  move,  and  laud  I   O  friends, 

In  Perun-turrai  blest  adore  I  i6 

v. 
Oomo,  MO  thm  MiMg. 

To  Perun-turrai  drawing  near,  that  woes  disperse, 

Ponder  the  King  of  lofty  Gckari ;  and  see 

Him  Who  with  Her  whose  words  are  music  sweet  abides 

In  Utt'ra-ko9a-mangai's  shrine  I  30 


9.  See  XLIX.  8,  and  note  to  VIII.  1 1.        13-16.  Four  classes  of  worsbippen  visit  Pemn-tnmi : 
(i)  deront  householders,  (s)  ascetics,  (3)  distinguished  sages,  and  (4)  gods. 

Z  2 
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&. 

QujB^H  Uii^ujinr  iSlpuudseoi — sstr^^nth 

iSlfftujir9stsr  euvtuirffu  (Su^l  ^^^ 

Quarii  QuiTQ^^^  SeoiS^minjb  (Su&=^ppfl 
*Qu(r^fi^0Dp(Siu*  ejGSTjifn^puujifi^QfB  esreoeo 


VI. 
Wmt  prslM  tlM  Ctod  of  Foroa^innmL 

The  eyes  that  see  Him  there  are  all  a  rapture  of  delight ; — 
The  saints  that  cherish  Him  are  freed  from  mortal  birth ; — 
The  Mighty  One,  in  Perun-turrai  dwells  for  aye ; — 

My  heart,  give  Him  unstinted  praise !  14 

VII, 
'  Vtmn-tnzxai  *  is  flM  M»riaff  word. 
This  is  the  purport  sole  of  all  men  say ;  all  speech 
Surpassing,  gem-like  word,  as  flawless  jewels'  sheen  I 
Utt'ring  but '  Perun-turrai,'  I'm  from  'births '  released ; 

That  healing  foot  iixt  in  my  mind  I  j8 


a;.  This  is  the  kejpwnote  1  Penm-tiural  -■ '  the  great  haven:' 
<  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  qniet ; 
So  He  bringeth  them  onto  their  desired  haven  ^    Psalm  cvii. 


^njLJUQDLUJITlli^.       9»Sm. 
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[Each  verse  contains  four  lines  under  one  «ji«»«.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  two  precisely  similar 
halves,  which  are  hexameter  dactylic  hypercatalectic.  Each  of  these  half-lines  has  generally  a  caesura 
in  the  fourth  foot,  dividing  the  half-lines  into  quarter-lines,  all  the  foar  having  the  same  Qwhr, 
A  verse  is  thus  printed  in  sixteen  quarter-lines,  or  eight  half-lines.  They  are  best  read  as  dactyls— 
with  an  accent  on  every  Ner. 

Metre :  ^^SUlu  ^9^^.    Formula  :  -^9  |  -nr  twice ;  followed  by  -if  |  -•rii.'] 


^!iffiGS>ss  ujffitsi^ih  eutripsiSi  QevAreuny^  SGiDL^uu(Sih^  ^sirCS^? 
ineArsseifieo  euji^  iSIp^^  (Su^trj^  u^pjB^(Siih^  ^sifQ^I 


THE   MARSHALLING   OF   THE   SACRED    HOST. 
[THE    CESSATION   OF   LIFE'S   EXPERIENCES.] 

HYMN    XLIX. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  work  out  a  version  of  this  lyric,  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  which  is  very 
remarkable.  I  have  striven,  at  the  risk  of  sundry  irregularities  in  metre,  to  imitate  the  flow  of  the 
original ;  but  the  numberless  allusions  in  a  poem,  which  sums  up  the  whole  ^aivite  idea  of  the 
bl^sedness  of  Qivan's  final  manifestation  to  the  emancipated  soul,  will  give  the  reader  trouble,  if  he 
is  at  all  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  The  metre  itself  is  very  unusual,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the 
Attys  of  Catullus,  and  is  much  admired  by  those  who  use  the  poem  in  their  temple  service.  My 
rendering  is,  I  believe,  strictly  and  almost  literally  exact ;  but  it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
Tamil  paraphrases.    The  intense  mystic  fervour  of  the  song  must  make  itse^  kit  t 


Mis  appearlBf . 

Eyes  the  twain  His  jewell'd  Feet  beholding  shall  be  glad;— shall  it  not  be? 
Joy  amid  joys  of  damsels  beautiful  shall  cease  to  lure ;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
The  round  of  birth  in  earthly  worlds  shall  in  oblivion  pass;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
Twin  flowery  Feet  that  Mai  knew  not  adoring  shall  we  bow;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
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crmjifiijb  cr€srmLy8iGSipfi^utiii€u(Lp  Q^iLi^eu^^  ^s^Q^l 

flfn. 

To  sing  with  gladsome  melody,  and  dance  our  endless  task;— shall  it  not  be? 
The  warriors  of  the  fair  PSLndi-Iand's  Lord  we  shall  sing; — ^shall  it  not  be? 
The  mystic  change  for  which  the  heav'ns  are  glad  will  come;— shall  it  not  be. 
If  He  who  cast  the  net, — the  Woodman, — come,  in  grace  made  manifest  to  me?  s 

n. 
One  with  one,  and  five  with  five,— the  life  shall  last; — ^shall  it  not  be? 
Thy  servants'  servants'  servants  made,  we  shall  be  free; — shall  it  not  be? 
The  Mother  thinks  on  her  young,  and  rising  hastes;  so  shall  He  come; — shall 

IT  NOT  BE  ? 

The  causal  qualities  that  no  beginningown  shall  fill  the  thought ; — sh  allit  not^e  ? 
At  'this  is  good/and 'this isill,'nomoreshalltremblingshake;— SHALL  IT  not  be? 
We  too  to  join  Thy  saints  above  shall  onward  pass ;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
Th' Ambrosia  supreme  that  fills  my  loving  thought  we  then  shall  gain; — shall 

IT  NOT  BE, 

If  the  bull's  Lord,  my  Master,  Whose  I  am,  within  my  soul  shall  entering  come?  16 

in. 
Bonds,changes,qualities,all  loos'd  and  cast  aside  shall  fall  away; — shall  itnot  be? 
Within  my  mind,erewhile  with  fancies  fill'd  Ambrosia  supreme  shall  flow ; — shall 
IT  NOT  be?  

7.  «CM9«ift;  or,  Vedic  Sage,  see  Tiravilai-i^al,  16.  [(?•#«!&.]  8.  'The  net,'  see  XLVIIL  9, 
and  note  VIII.  11.  *  Woodman/  see  Tiravilai-i^al,  57.  9.  One  body  with  one  soul  ?  Five  senses 
with  their  objects  ?  Bnt  here,  more  probably,  <  The  sool  with  Qivan,  and  the  body  of  five  elemenU 
merged  in  the  fivefold  supreme.*    mjii,  v. « <  live.' 
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G)^fi^Qjir6uiTujLDL^eu!rffli^!rtrs5iGS)eu  S^^Qth^  ^StfrCS^? 


a.^ 


inmi^GiDpiLiihu^nSiujfruieoifLJUir^ijb  eus9srmi(g^ih^  c^maQ^? 
^aTesBujpQa'/ax(ipjS!iui6vQff^p'2isk)  eTiL\^eu^^  ^maQf^l 


The  Endless,  Indivisible  shall  in  us  dwell;— shall  it  not  be? 

The  heav'nly  Light,  from  endless  days  supreme  shall  then  appear;— shall  it 

NOT  BE  ? 

The  pains  from  silly  ones  with  crimson  lips  shall  be  dispell'd ; — shall  it  not  be  ? 
The  sparkling  eyes  His  sacred  form  shall  then  embrace; — shall  it  not  be? 
Sorrow  of  grief-ful  birth,  that  from  illusions  springs,  shall  all  depart;— shall  it 

NOT  be, 
If  I(an,  my  own  loving  Lord,  in  presence  meet  me  here?  24 

IV. 

The  bliss  to  rest  within  His  lov'd  embrace  shall  we  enjoy; — shall  it  not  be? 
In  mercy's  vast  and  boundless  sea  sweetly  this  day  shall  we  disport; — shall 

IT  NOT  BE? 

The  mystic  music  of  the  beauteous  gems,  within  my  soul  shall  thrilling  sound; — 

shall  it  not  be? 
The  sacred  ashes  that  the  Lord  for  aye  adorn  shall  we  approach ;— SHALL  IT  NOT  BE  ? 
'Mid  steadfast  loving  ones  foremost  in  service  there  shall  I  abide; — shall  it 

NOT  BE  ? 

The  flow*ry  Feet,  to  even  the  mystic  scrolls  unknown,  shall  we  adore;— shall 

IT  NOT  BE? 

The  sweet  red  water-lily  Flower  my  head  shall  crown; — shall  it  not  be, 
If  Peruman,  the  gracious, — I^an,  He  Who  owns,  arise  to  visit  me?  $> 
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&. 


Fond  fancies  all,  that  valued  earth's  illusions  vain, shall  cease;— shall  it  not  be? 
Before  the  flow*ry  Foot  to  heavenly  ones  unknown  we'll  bow; — shall  it  not  be? 
The  perturbations  all  from  blindness  sprung  shall  cease;— shall  it  not  be? 
The  mind  of  loving  saints  this  day  shall  greatly  joy; — shall  it  not  be? 
Entanglement  of  *sex  diverse/  and  self  shall  now  be  loos'd ;— shall  it  not  be? 
States  manifold,  their  very  names  unknown,  we'll  'scape; — shall  it  not  be? 
Innumerous  mystic  powers  my  soul  shall  then  possess; — shall  it  not  be, 
If  Penim9n,  the  gracious  l9an,  He  who  owns,  arise  to  visit  me?  40 

VI. 

The  ashes  white  upon  His  sacred  golden  form  all  beauteous  shine; — shall  it 

NOT  be? 
A  rain  of  flowers  adoring  hands  of  mighty  saints  shall  shower; — shall  it  not  be? 
The  heart's  intent  of  damsels  bright  with  slender  form  shall  then  appear;— 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE? 

The  sounds  from  smitten  lyre  that  rise  shall  multiply  delights ; — ^shall  it  not  be? 
His  servants'  feet  upon  my  head  shall  flourish  then; — shall  it  not  be? 
Himself  to  set  His  servants  free  shall  forthwith  come;— shall  it  not  be? 


37.  See  ^wa-UdfUi'dddAam,  first  aphorism.  The  whole  creation  is  arranged  tmder  three  catq;ories : 
Ae,  ski,  iii  i.  e.  organized  beings,  male  and  female ;  and  unorganized  beings,  neater. 


ueo€SiU€Ourriuu[ruupsufifi  usrrrurfiJb^  ^srrQ^? 
^ei)2Bou9eorrfi6srQeusi8r(S6mLcrf6srGf>eu  Qiuiu^CSlLlb^  ^srrQ^? 
^tr^eS  LJTfi^  emms  eisTthQibir®  ^eS^^(Slih^  c^^tQ^? 


Sweet  instruments  of  music  dulcet  strains  shall  ever)rwhere  rehearse; — shall 

IT  NOT  BE, 

If  lyan,  Whose  of  old  I  am,  my  Sire,  in  grace  arise  to  visit  me?  48 

vn. 
The  pure  gems'  wordless  music  then  shall  rapture  yield;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
The  lightthat  hides  within  mysoulsudden  shall  rise  and  bum; — shall  it  not  be? 
That  manifold  phenomena  may  cease  the  Deity  shall  come; — shall  it  not  be? 
Experiences  divine  unknown  before  shall  unfolding  rise; — shall  it  not  be? 
Distraction  caused  by  those  whose  lovely  brows  are  bows  shall  cease  this  day; — 

shall  it  not  be? 
The  Essence  excellent  that  even  heavenly  ones  know  not  shall  be  with  us; — 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE  ? 

The  eightfold  qualities  that  know  no  bound  shall  we  attain ;— shall  it  not  be, 
If  He,  Whose  crest  the  crescent  moon  adorns,  to  make  us  His  in  grace  arise?  56 

vni. 
From  shell  thatmusicbreathesthesoundsshall  then  burstforth;— SHALL  iTNOTBE? 
The  qualities  that  quit  not  earthborn  race  shall  fret  no  more ;— shall  it  not  be? 
Delusion  that  declares  this  good,  or  that,  shall  all  die  down; — shall  it  not  be? 
OurwholedesireshallasktoserveHisservants'neathHisfeet;— shall  iTNOTBE? 
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The  thought  of  damsels  bright  of  eye  shall  then  rejoice;— shall  it  not  be? 
Tlie  bliss  of  ^ivan  shared  byglorious  saints  we  then  shall  know;— SHALLiTNOTBE? 
The  heavenly  all-pervasive  Light  Ambrosial  shall  we  gain; — ^shall  it  hot  be, 
If  He,  the  endless  Vedic  Lord,  to  make  me  His  in  grace  arise?  64 


(So.  4i^ffi 
[Metxe :  ^SUkt  tB^j^jpt.    Formula :  -«r  |  -ar  |  -«r£».] 


QufrdrCoesrir  ^flssruj  u^evirQasrrsm® 

e.. 


THE   GARLAND   OF    RAPTURE. 
[DESIRE  OF  THE   EXPERIENCE  OF  giVAN,] 

HYMN   L. 
I. 
How  ma^  1  joia  my  firlMidfl  beyond? 
Th'  Immortals  all  have  gained  Thy  flower-like  feet, 
bright  as  the  lightning's  glance  ;~have  crossed 
The  world's  wide  sea,  and  bearing  golden  flowers 

they  praise  I   Reveal  in  love,  I  pray, — 
Thou  Refuge  of  the  stony  worthless  heart, — 

how  one  like  me, — distressed,^<:ast  off) — 
Sunk  in  the  sea  of  fond  desire, — at  length, 
how  may  I  come  to  Thee  ? 

II. 
XftTo  pity  on  my  lonoly  gzlof  1 
Thou  gav'st  the  station  blest  I  knew  not  of; 
but  I  knew  not  Thy  grace, — was  lost  I 
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(In. 

euirsrir  e^eosQjsjSQiupi 

9. 


Master,  no  failure  is  in  Thee  at  all; 

Who  comes  to  aid  Thy  slave  ?    I  cry  1 
Not  joined  with  Thine  own  ancient  saints,— 

who  serve  and  praise  Thee  many  a  day ; 
My  Leader  loved,  here  left  behind  I  stay; — 

Thou  see'st  my  lonely  pain  I 

III. 
Z  wan  Kla — whan  tOuJl  1  Join  Him? 
Of  virtue  void,  of  penitential  grace 

devoid,  undisciplined,  untaught, — 
As  leathern  puppet  danced  about,  giddy, 

I  whirling  fell,  lay  prostrate  there  I 
He  showed  me  wondrous  things ;  He  showed  the  way 

to  pass  to  worlds  not  reached  before ; 
The  raft  He  show'd ;  when  shall  I  come,  a  wretch, 

to  Him  Who  made  me  His? 

IV. 
▲m  Z  rlirhttallj  fttendonadr 
I  perish,  as  to  perish  is  my  doom ; 
the  blame,  Imperishable  One, 
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sm 


jBffQujGsr  sifijii^  (?Lj/r(?Qi(?(gD? 
fiiu(TjB  GT^u(reSev2Bv(Saj. 

A. 

Thou  tak'st;  and,  if  to  suffering  doomed,  I  bear 

my  destined  woes,  what  is  the  gain  ? 
O  Guru-Gem,  Who  dost  defend  and  rule, — 

that  I  sink  not  in  cruel  hell ; 
Is't  good,  our  Leader  lov'd,  that  Thou  withdraw, 

and  stand  not  in  the  midst  ?  i6 

V. 

lu  tlMM  ao  vitgr? 
Thou  Who  dost  cherish  men  like  mother  dear, — 

uncherish'd,  left,  a  weakling  here, — 
And  must  I  perish,  I  a  cur  I    In  love 

henceforth  Thy  goodness  show  to  me  I— 
I've  called  Thee  '  Mother,'  sought  Thy  sheltering  foot,— 

but  now  Thou  hast  no  grace  for  me, — 
Vile  me,  whom  Thou  'mid  saints  didst  make  Thine  own  1 

I'm  he  1   Should'st  Thou  not  save  ?  ao 

VI. 
Z  olAim  Tliy  oonsolAtion. 
O  King,  should'st  Thou  not  show  Thy  grace  ? 
I,  wretched,  lie  at  ruin's  door. 
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^irojiTiT  ereoeofTLb  ermesretrQeufr? 

^GSis^Qfsdsr  ^lesB^firrdr  Qpfb(ap(Siu\ 
jgfflGDiuds  ^^miru  uiftiunriSSl^ 

^uunfl  uirsartf^QeumetrQLol 

Q/Bffliu  euifliu  ua^Q^fT^l 


^4f 


And,  if  Thou  bid  me  not  to  come  to  Thee, 

who  is  there  here  to  calm  my  fears  ? 
Are  they  who 're  doomed  to  die,  my  fellows  all? 

'  This  is  unmeet/  will  not  men  say? 
O  God,  Dancer  in  Tillai's  hall,  I  tremble, 

henceforth  comfort  me !  ,4 

VII. 
1  stnk  pow«n«Hi  iMfbM  YhM. 

Thou  mad'st  the  jackal  be  a  charger  fleet  I 

Didst  work  enchantments  manifold ! 
The  mighty  South  King's  Madura  Thou  fiU'dst 

with  madness,  Perun-turrai's  Lord  1 
O  Being  hard  to  reach  I   O  Avana9i's  Sire  I 

The  Pan^i  kingdom's  rushing  flood ! 
O  Splendour,  infinite,  unknown,  in  sooth 

I  know  not  aught  to  do !  %% 


35.  Life,  %  iv.  37.  Avandfi,  a  shrine  near  Madnim. 
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[digvuQj  Qji^  A(]iBiuira>t£.] 

[Metre:  ««fif9>tM     Formnla :  -«rA  |  -arA  |  ~mrA  \  -srA,'] 

u^^QjBjS^  ^fSsiS^^SJLJ  uipGiSBssraseir  urrjuth  eu^emth 
^^fiUbeOLL  ^jpieSi^i^i'  ^euih^iS  cr^ssr  ^ishi^ 


THE   WONDER    OF    SALVATION. 
[ENJOYMENT    INEFFABLE.] 

HYMN   U. 

This  h]rmn  was  composed  after  he  had  settled  down  in  Tillai,  his  actiye  life  finished,  and  was 
waitix^  for  the  great  release.  He  snnreys,  as  he  was  so  fond  of  doing,  the  whole  course  along  which 
his  Master  had  gnided  him ;  acknowledges  how  often  he  had  HUlen  through  an  undisciplined  and 
unpurified  mind ;  and  records  with  thankfulness  that  grace  had  given  him  the  victory  at  last  Ab 
m^htrt  is  like  his  !  Each  verse  addresses  his  Master  variously  as  (i)  Father,  (a)  the  Mystic  Dancer, 
(3)  the  Guru,  (4)  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  (5)  the  Master,  (6)  the  Blissful,  (7)  again  as  the  Guru, 
(8)  the  Author  of  all  things,  and  (9)  the  Mother  (being  one  with  Umai).  See  T.  V.  U.  P.,  chap.  vii.  p.  a, 
and  the  Memoir,  %  viiL 

I. 
Th*  ZlatliM's  ooavMrttaiT  ffVMa. 

To  me,  who  toiled  and  moiled  *mid  fools,  that  knew  not  way  of  final  peace, 
He  taught  the  way  of  pious  love ;— and  that  'old  deeds'  might  cease  and  flee. 
Purging  the  foulness  of  my  will,  made  me  pure  bliss,  took  for  His  own ; — 
Twas  thus  the  Father  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  !  who  so  blest  as  I  ?    4 


I,  a.  In  this  and  the  next  verae  the  word  '  way '  or  <  path  *  is  used  again  and  again ;  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  Buddhist  use  of  it.        a.  See  Pope*8  Nalcufit  chap.  zi. 
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a. 


fR). 


es>Lbiueo  e^pi  sLJSekJbsn  LDirerrtiQiD  sir^Qgsdi^ 


9. 


LnsArem^GsFlp  iSlpjiQfiuj^^  Li^!reisi(SieSifii  ^L^(Seu2sfr 


II. 

Yha  mystio  Daaon  oonTarts  tlM  Imwtio. 
A  WAY  that  was  no  rightful  way  I  followed,  deeming  it  the  way,— 
That  I  might  seek  no  meaner  way,  but  only  seek  His  sacred  grace 
To  gain,— He,  Whom  no  signs  describe,  His  mystic  dance  has  given  to  know! 
'Twas  thus  the  Dancer  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I  ?    8 

III. 

Th*  TMMhMr  ImmAm  and  gtiardJi  in  th«  waj  of  tmth. 
Me  trusting  every  lie  as  truth,— plunged  in  desire  of  women's  charms, — 
He  guarded  that  I  perished  not  with  soul  perturb'd,— the  Lord  Superne, 
On  whose  left  side  the  Lady  dwells!  He  brought  me  nigh  His  jewell'd  feet,— 
'Twas  thus  my  Guru  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I?      12 

IV. 
Th*  iMttj  OiM  pnrlflM  fey  dlMlplMAlp. 

To  me,— born  in  this  clay,  and  doom'd,  o'erwom,  to  perish,  and  to  fall, — 
Love  inconceivable  He  gave ; — made  me  His  own ; — caused  me  to  wear 
His  own  perfumM  ashes  white ; — that  I  the  way  of  purity 
Should  reach,  the  Lofty  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I?  16 


7,  8.  Note  the  connection  of  the  dance  with  heresy,  and  compare  the  legend  of  (^itharabanun. 
Note  VII.        la.  See  Note  IV.  'The  Gnni.' 


QmnfigK^ipp  Qsneo  eu^sirajfrif  ^ei^Qj^Qu^ec  eSifiQeu^ssru 
upfBUi  c=9/^  G^Sssr  ^em®  uffta'perm  j^^u^^^^ 

6T. 

ttiuOt, 

Gfi^iusvfnt  GDu^iueSQ^v  fifry^^cSlLpA  sL-(Seu9ssnj 
GDuiuQeu  Q<s  ff(Bl(Su  nji^  utr^ih  er^ijs  ^  /rip  e.(i^a9 


V. 
TlM  Maatmr  r«U«T«d  my  soia  of  its  ftar. 

Afflicted  sore  by  glancing  eyes  of  silly  damsels,  soft  of  foot, — 

I  stood,  my  mind  by  sorrow  pierced ;  and  then  Thy  grace  I  gain'd, — was  sav'd, — 

Ev'n  I,  O  Master  mine  1  Thou  bad'stThy  servant  come ;  *  Fear  not/ Thou  said'sti 

'Twas  thus  that  grace  to  me  was  given :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I?    ao 

VI. 
Th*  LMii-Oa«  MkTod  ma  from  musiuI  ■•rritudo. 

Birth  of  this  frame  that  bums  and  falls  I  took  for  true, — did  many  deeds; 

In  converse  joy'd  with  maidens  wreathed  in  flowers,  with  lustrous  armlets  deck'd. 

My  bonds  He  cut,  made  me  His  own,  cleansed  foulness  so  no  trace  .was  left  I 

'Twas  thus  the  Last-One  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I  ?  24 

vn. 

Tbo  Chum's  asotezlo  toaolilnir* 
Prostrate  it  was  my  fate  to  fall  in  'wilderment  of  fair  ones'  charms. 
In  gentle  love  He  led  me  forth,  loosing  the  prison  bars  of  'bond '; 
Showed  me  the  way  to  'scape ;  and  taught  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  Om. 
'Twas  thus  the  Guru  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I?      28 

24.  This  is  considered  to  be  especially  Qivan's  glory.  He  is  the  Omega  I  When  all  phenomena 
have  disappeared,  merged  by  Him  in  original  Maya,  He  remains,  an  abiding  refuge.  Sm  'Fruit  of 
Grace/  chap.  i.  4.  giva4tdna-bddham^  Aphorism  I:  'The  Last  is  the  First:*  Antham  Athi,  the 
Invclver  (destroyer)  is  the  EvoJvcr  (creator).    Note  XIV.  37.  Om.  OAgaram.    Note  H. 

A  a 
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ST^eQ^  iBiii^^osS  ^GOifiiuiTfT  ^eosiSuSQeo  siSQfiQ^^ 


fiLboSiLatLfih^T  QuTQ^sir^^iS  flfTiuSsi9ssis  ^pj^siS^fi 


VIII. 
Tlia  Vlrst  flft^td  mm  bj  gift  of  p«rflOBal  dorotlon. 

My  troubled  soul  was  whirled  around  in  circling  tide  of  death  and  birth  ; 
I  fell,  enamoured  with  the  charms  of  those  with  jewels  rare  adorned ; 
The  Lord,  whose  Form  the  Lady  shares,  in  mercy  drew  me  to  His  feet 
'Twas  thus  the  First-One  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  !  who  so  blest  as  I?  5^ 

IX. 
-  SftTM  mm  with  »  Motbrnr's  lore. 

With  those  that  knew  not  right  or  good, — men  ignorant, — I  wandered  too. 
The  First,  the  Primal  Lord  Himself  threefold  pollution  caus'd  to  cease ; 
Even  me  He  took  as  something  worth, — like  dog  in  sumptuous  litter  borne ! 
'Twas  thus  the  Mother  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  !  who  so  blest  as  I?  36 


3a.  He  is  also  the  Self-ezistent,  First,  Eternal  Being.  See  *  Fniit  of  Grace,'  chap.  1 6.  NOTB  IV. 
56.  The  Qaiva  doctrine  is  that  the  first  exercise  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  is  throng^  His 
fai/i  (fokii^eatrgy)  ;  which  eneigy  is  personified  as  His  inseparable  Bride,  and  is  the  fountain  of 
wisdom,  of  desire,  and  of  action.  Surely  there  is  an  analogy  here  with  the  Christian  belief  In  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeding  forth  to  be  the  Author  and  Giver  of  life  to  the  souls  of  men.  <  Fruits  of 
Divine  Grace,*  chap.  i.  a,  and  Note  XIII.    See  Lex. , 
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FART  III. 
LEXICON,    CONCORDANCE, 

AND 

GENERAL    INDEX. 


LEXICON   AND   CONCORDANCE 


TO  THE 


TIRUVACAGAM. 


The  references  in  the  Lexicon  are  as  follows : — 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  of  the  Text 
$  refers  to  the  Tamil  Handbook,  or  First  Lessons. 
G.  is  the  Catechism  of  Tamil  Grammar,  No.  i,  a,  or  3. 
K.  points  to  words  in  the  Dictionary  to  the  Knrra]. 
N.  points  to  words  in  the  Dictionary  to  the  Naladi. 
S.|  T.,  M.,  C,  Tn.  for  Sanskrit,  Telagu,  Malayalam,  Canarese,  and  TnluT 
For  quotations^  see  Introdnction,  where  a  list  of  authors  is  given. 


^,  that  self-same^ 3. 132.  Comp. gl^cr. 

^<s.    See  N. 

^\s€m^u)  [S.  A  +  kha^da],  that  which 

is  entire;   the  indivisible  Divine 

essence,  49.  19. 
^sih,  n.    [An  original  Tamil  root; 


but  from  S.  aham  came  another 
form,  confounded  with  it.] 

I.  n.  mind :  ^m&nh,  41.  20. 
^mA^fmiptfi,  with  melting  mind,  4.  67;  16.  48. 
^sQmm,  so  that  mind  softens,  5.  389 ;  86.  a8. 
^moQifi,  while  my  heart  is  glad,  18.  70.  Comp. 

in  6.  42-44. 

II.  n.  =  fi-flir,  the  inner  part;  opposed 
to  L^ih, 

•That  contains/  *  dwells  in',  9. 65-67. 

Hence   a  sign   of  case,    jy'Ap,   <ir'^#  *  i°> 
within,  8. 17a;  5.  44;  20.  33-36;  47.  35,  36; 
48.9. 
jy«iiiQ,  V.  intr.  1%  56.  (II)],  be  taken,  held  by, 

gained,  41.  i ;  48.  9 ;  49.  19. 
jy«i3[uQ,  V.  tr.  [§  64],  subdue,  9.  46. 
mumm^fimtt^  4.  1 36. 
si»/^0t^,  one  who  dwells  within,  84. 16. 
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9\ — ^Ascsardr. 

^m&)  («»),  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  N. 

jf««fL^,  the  wide  world,  45.  40. 

jr«M,  yield  place,  depart,  7.  70;  19. 19;  88.  5: 

CurtiCM,  1*37« 
^mw{/),  not  separate,  6.  5  ;  41.  15. 
jyjnirp,  widely  diffused,  1.  35. 
^msarQ^Or,  one  who  transcends :  si^tQ^n^,  8. 51. 

g^4i(:uguMarf^,  darkness  has  fled  away,  20.  5. 

^seo\eS  [§  160],  cause  to  depart,  1. 40. 
jfdFtp,  V.  [§  57],  delve  down,  27. 18. 

Comp.  fiL..    N.  in  loc.;  K.  151. 

^spjp/  [§  160],  drive  far,  dissipate, 
86.  30  ;  47.  41. 

^Qeo  [or  ^s(s,  S.  AGARU,  Aquila  or 
eagle-wood],  n.  a  fragrant  wood, 
8.  90. 

^IQeoQeodr:  joined  to  v'^=beable, 

8.  167.     See  Bio. 
A9A«e«»CMdir,this  is  S^sm  +  e  +  g^4/:tA^  25. 6. 

^ssffffth  [N .]  =  fiamesiBsstLu^y  41. 1 2. 

^Bscaatar^  n.  ^ivan,  'Lord  of  the 
Court':  ^ujueodr,  from  S.  Af^GA- 
^AM ;  or  *  He  whose  eye  is  gra- 
cious': QQ^unQsttdmQp&re^^ar  from 
*B 


^iiSfS^ — ^688rai. 


^ih  +  s€Ar  [K.],  8,  5 ;   24.  a8 ;  29. 
12;  43.  73. 

jy/e«0)«r!  =  Thou  of  beautiful  eye: 

5.  284. 
This  may  be :  *  Lord  of  the  fair  place!  * 

^£70  for  jyi/fl,  jfifi«fl  [S.  AGNi],  the 

god  of  fire,  13.  57  ;  14.  19  ;  23-  34- 
jy/K/^,  there,  41.  18.     With  Qunmjpi, 

like  to,  16.  12.     In  16.  7  a  mere 

expletive, 
^ijiaear^  so,  5.  384. 
^^LDLf,  n.  foulness,  ordure,  26.  25. 
jf^itQurQpOtJ,  N.,  p.  29,  &C.,  especially  47. 
^^neir  [S.  asura],  a  spirit,  a  demon, 

1.  29.     Muir,  vol.  V,  Index. 

I.  «/.  ».  [§  57],  wander,  suffer,  8.  82. 

II.  V.  a,  [§  64],  brandish,  move,  11. 21. 
jfi^J),  dread,   fear   [jjf®*],  3.  98; 

5.  323;  6.  32;  7.  73;  35.    Source, 
or  object  of  fear,  11.  30. 
jf*^«r,father,for  jj^cA-.S-iiS;  4I.36. 
But  ?  =c^<«ftL/eBr.     [S.  AKSHAYAN.] 

^<F6P,  ».  axlei  14.  8. 
jy^O^/r!  jy»(?;fffl  Oh,wonderfulI  84. 
34. 

^0^uM^fiOLif  an  inteij.  of  astonishment 
jy#(;#r<?«f  1  M  /A«  refrain  :  'O  behold  I' 

jf®^6*,  n.  [S.  ANjALi],  reverential 
clasp  of  hands,  3. 75;  5.  287;  20. 15. 
With  sirilQ,  4R.uq. 

^(^^cBTih  [S.  aSj],  a  dark,  magic  col- 
lyrium  for  the  eyes,  17.  2. 

^(^»  [N.]. 

I.  V.  tr.  [§  62],  fear,  dread,  revere, 
4.  172;  6.45;  6.61,125;  21.29; 
85. 1,  &c.  [jy*^">];  50.  22  [G.  92]; 
51.  20. 

II.  =g/F^,  comp.  Lf(65*,  five  (letters, 
senses,  elements),  4.  19;  5. 107;  6. 
32,41;  41.  25. 
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jy^4FdFii,«. parrot:  fioflj^^ca^^,  19. 17. 
^l_.     N.  and  K. 
jyi_|i(2j,  v.  a.  restrain,  repress,  40. 32. 
j)fi-|/E7(5,   V.  n.  for  ^i^aSsSQih,   be 

subdued,  49,  59. 
jy^ff,  V.  throng,  press  on,  6. 148, 149. 
^i-eS,  n.  [S.  ATAVi],  a  forest :  svQ, 

34.  38. 

I.  «/.a.  [§64],  strike, blow,  4.55;  41.12, 

II.  n.  foot :  fiiT&r,  atfieo,  uir^ih,  ^ffeir, 
1.  5^  6 ;  4.  5  (passim). 

^tf^smkr,  on,  at— his  foot,  7th  case,  42. 4,  8,  &c. 

See  <?#,  »•**,  9i, 
As  adj.  jyi»L|*rCwir,  88.  37. 
,11^1  A0f9.4),  suburb,  8. 160. 
As  rffcr*oa»p,  constantly,  1. 47f  ^J  2-  '^9.  "44; 

8.160. 
jyi|L*«i»«ii»«tir#r#rf*^,  ^nomr^^<r,  7.  69. 

jy,^iit^ft»i4,14. 7.  jyi*-!--,  deTotee,21.9;  8S.36. 

jyiMi'^'r,  jyiMi'^  Jf^^^t  6.  6,  II3  ;  27.  I O. 

jyijiCii*,  6.  9 ;  88.  4.     jf^Mi*^,  2.  46. 
jyi».«4r,  M.  a  guru,  29.  20. 

jy®,  V,  kill :  0*/r«),  §  68. 
jyQ*  >!«»«  C««),  'murderous*  6.  47. 
j^*,  jy«#c;#  I  6.  144.    j|M  **.  ^  i*4t  "5- 

I.  V,  [§57]  [jyu.],  reach,  attain  to, take 
refuge,  4.  26,  161;  12.  37;  25,  16; 
46.  3  ;  50.  1, 19, 

^fm^^Qux,  46.  19,  22.     J!r«-«r',  foes,  23.  U. 

II.  [§  64],  enclose,  close  up,stop,  22- 1. 

jp»u^#r*,  8. 28. 

III.  n.  a  refuge :  j)f«>4-.|«v. 

unMmmi^jufii  \  O  refuge  of  my  soul !  50. 3. 
^fmL,\Mm^,  If.,  24.  =#r-«*.  7.  73, 

jyili-.£i)  [S.  ashtan],  eight:  wil®, 
2.  63  ;  42.  5.  [V.  U.  P.,  iv.  93.] 

^l1®,  v.  o.  pour,  put  to,  apply; 
Ouff®.    K.  1093.    Comp-  9il®. 

«ri9^  Qu#i9.  JvCQ, '  put  to  shame,*  18. 12. 
jffesato^,  n.  beauty ;  goddess,  fairy : 
^ifi^j  Qfi^  [K.],  18.  27 ;  20.  22. 
^cBVG/,  V.  (jjfaw^),  join. 

Qmrt^tarmpb  QurffipQ^rhi,  <  the  luxuriant   gXOTe 
where  branches  inUrlace'  18.  37. 


^€sdP— ^u)rf. 


I.  V.  a.  and  n.  [§  57],  wear  as  orna- 
ment, adorn,  2. 1 14;  8.  31 ;  9. 9, 13 ; 
12.41;  18.  17. 

^/maOMflm^,  86.  ao. 

•^f«rfM,  V.  causa/  [§  160],  cause  to  wear  as 
ornament,  adorn  with,  61.  15. 

II.  n.  line  of  battle,  5.  354;  13.  67; 
16.  40;  46.6;  49.25;  51.30. 

^«fy,  n.  [S.  anus],  atom,  8.  5,  45 ; 

4.  112;  5.  97;  22.  27. 
«^S»|(5>  ^*  [§62], draw  nigh:  le^i^^ 

20.5;  40.23;  48.  I. 


I-  ^-  [§  57]i  embrace,  20. 30;  26. 17; 
27.  i6, 40 ;  28.  29 ;  84.  5 ;  41.  24. 

II.  n,  dam,  18.  3. 

^Gxri^ih  [S.  anpa],  the  material  uni- 
verse, 8. 1 ,  95 :  a.6U(5 ;  heaven,  8. 52 ; 
opposed  to  u/r/f,  8.  95;  12.  22,  23 ; 
18.  31;  22.29. 
The  'macrocosm'  in  opposition  to  licatrt^,  the 

'  microcosm.* 
jya«rL.|«ff«Btr#,  the  celestials,  23.  5. 

jj«*n_J»rQ,  46.  8.      jy«*n.ff«ftri_ia,  87.  29. 
^f^i^0fimt,  16.  19. 
jy««ri^u(gji),  title  of  8,  and  8.  i. 

^^ifr=mek:  a  root  with  the  notion 

of  nearness,  or  height. 
^ekesareOy  n.  a  ruler,  2.  loi  ;  20.  6 ; 

26.  24 ;  35.  2  ;  51.  i6. 

jyearcBBrgar =^iFeD^,  4.  149  ;  38.  36. 
^maSy  V.  [§  64],  draw  near,  1.  4. 
jifmspf,  V.  approach  :  mm^j,  49. 20. 

jl^^9fif  unapproachable,  6.  39,  83. 

,^f-ftr^io«w,4.149;   7.69;  8.60.    Jl(5&^-A. 

jifekGDu)=^i^uih,  nearness. 

jpfc^oi-r,  6.87. 

jiffisnaih,  n.  [S.  adhikara],  88.  31. 
jij^^iuih^  n.  [S.  ATKpAYA],  wonder,  4. 
72;  17,  24;  26.  title,  4,  8,  &c. 

^jS/f ,  z/.a.and  ».  [§§  64,57],  acclaim, 
40.  28. 

^|^=that :  jjfo^o^  [G.  12],  often  re- 
dundant, 2.  27.    c^^6Bra9«)^=/F/ril 
t^miSeof,     So  2.  31,  63. 
jlA^B^fi,  moreoyer,  8.  a8. 
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.J>f^ihLf,  V.  [§  62],  swarm  on,  6. 144. 
^Q;SiB^Q^l  [T.  adenduve],  in  29  as 
refrain  ;  lit.  What  is  that  ? 

'  Bid  thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  ! ' 
c^^^/f,  ».,  sL^Qfor,  deity,  17.  12. 
c^^^car,  n.  Father:  jjf^^ear,  I.79;  4. 

1^3;  5.335;  6.64;  7.9;  15.24; 

16.  41;  25.24;  87.  29;  51.4. 
^fi  [S.  hasti],  elephant,  4.  163  ; 

11.46;  19.73. 

[Tiruvilai-adal,  xxi.] 

^^ueuih,  n.  [S.  anubhavam],  experi- 
ence. See  uffir,  49.  52 ;  and  ©a/, 
49.  62. 

^Qiss^  [S.  an  +  eka],  the  manifold, 
1-  5  ;  8.  39 ;  5.  97, 

(I)  S.  ANDHAGAN,  a  demon  slain  by  Civan. 

18.  57. 
(a)  From  jft^  [S.  antaka],  12. 13. 
(3)  A  blind  man  [&]. 

^i^emdr,  a  Brahman :  Qeufituar  [K. 

Lex.  in  loco\  2. 42;  8. 5, 108;  11. 2; 

18.  38;  20.32. 
c^i^m,  n.  [S.  anta],  end :  (y>if  ^,  /«», 

1-73;  2.22,92;  8.51;  5.88,108; 

7.1;  12.37;  I8.4;  22.34,38;  49.19. 

An  epithet  of  ^ivan,  61.  34. 
^w^nih,  n.  [S.],  space  :  Oo/afl. 
Air,  ether,  2.  98 ;  8.  14,  87.    Sky,  18. 18. 
^tjtrCto^  at  random,  81.  2. 

mrMt^rib,  12.  43.    [«r«uifc.]     jr*/»''»  9-  ". 

^AQfiir,  inter,  alas !   behold  1  8.  34 ; 

5.  87;  45.40.    =^J^Q^ir. 
^uudr^  22.  9 ;  41.  28  ;  42.  30,  37. 

^sCiudr,  jf0/i^,  jy##i^,  JtAow*,  ^*-»#. 
«««r«RrOLN*,  10. 13.    See  J»Oiv. 

jyuLy,  v.  apply,  as  a  poultice,  &c. 
In  mmkrmrCiuat  the  Com.  says  he  was  so  called 
because  he  applied  his  eye  as  a  remedy  to  the 
bleeding  eye  of  the  image :  jrcatrlnw  jfCnSmmiar ; 

but  see  JfCajtbr, 

ji/UL^,  n.  water,  6.  80 ;  8.  64 ;  40.  29. 
jjf |ii)/r/f,  n.  [S.  A  +  MRi],  the  immortals, 

7.  25 ;  27. 13  (Indra);  43.  73  ;  48. 

14. 

*B  2 


»|ii)ftg— »|Ta|. 


^ijbii{(j^),  V.  [§  66],  2.  aa ;  4.  i47- 
Comp.  jffiMA. 

C#*  jp#  C#«hf,  2. 73,  98;  l«.  19. 
Jl»s^,  18.  6. 
jp#^  seated  pletsantly,  8.  78;  16.  a;  89.  11. 

jfiDoA,  n.  [S.  a|mala  ?  M.],  a  bed. 

Qurjtti  jfM§,  a  flowery  conch,  7.  3,  5. 

i^|l|:::lt^'5a.  160].  p«ss  down, 
be  pressed  down. 

Jr<y I  ^9i  «>•  deprenion. 

jlQpM^tik  [I  265],  be  nmk  in,  81.  29. 

^(tf^glf  ^QPfi^  [S.  amrita],  (i)  am- 
brosia,  8. 1 70 ;  4. 14a,  1 73 ;  (a)  food, 
12.  73;  40.15. 

An  epithet  of  ^ivan,  6.  197. 
u#r|M(y>^,  8.  181 ;  49.  18. 

*''!•»•#,  1. 57;  *•  "9^;  20.  40. 
<?#e'JWP#^  1.63. 

^QPA^,  7.  3  ;  48.  74. 
Jr<»»#0#A  eat,  12.  75 ;  18.  47. 
JiafiM'^m,  feed,  cause  to  eat. 

Jr<JP>f|#r«^«4r,8. 174.  jfQp^MSL^^i,  I50;  6.  I03. 

I.  =  j)f«/)/f,  V.  If.  fit,  suit,  suffice,  agree 
to,  24.  I. 

QumrpmmSOr  1  46.  I  a.    jf  y>  1  enough ! 
Cur^,  6.337;  89.  10.     Qurfiummg0,  10.  i. 
^/mmt^^Qpf  47.  a6.     jfmmmjtrm,  4.  53. 
jymoi/CiD!  it  mnst  be;  is  it  fit?  60.  31.    Suffice, 
6.  327. 

II.  v.a.  [§64],  fix,  8.  ao,  177;  47.4a. 

III.  n.  bambu,  8.  103.    QpiiQeo. 

^IJb,  n.  beauty:  J)ffpe?»  2.  140;  6. 
149,  sweet;  16.  ai ;  20.  6  ;  41.  38  ; 
48.  II. 
^LDUffih  [S.  ambara]. 
I.  Garment,  12. 73.  «iirAu#«*-A^«n«ir,  whose 

garment  is  pure  intelligence. 
a.  Ether,  6.  80. 

^thueoih,  n.  [?  corr.  of  S.  ambara,  an 
open  court],  porch,  hall,  open  court, 
5.  69. 

^^''•*"""**^^,  21.  3,  8,  24,  Ac. 

^ftumMM^0t,  21.  35. 
jftumm*,  fivan,  6.  304;  10.  7,  67. 
^^i^^MbumJlQ^,  11.  79;  18.  3,  a7,  55. 
jpiutmrmmk.     See  jfA^mmk, 
jrtum^0(»Q0\  88.  24. 
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jf£iL/,  n.  arrow:  uif€aru>^  14.  4,  5. 

jfiM,  inier.,  86.  4,  A:c    jfhor,  85.  18 ;  46.  30. 

^uiuifiih^  ^ihtDtif  a  woman's    breast, 

4.  17. 
jfuitDff^Bsr,  a  female  play  with   balls, 

8.  19;  9.  4. 

jf^u^l  S,  passim, 
jfthiMor,  father,  4.  168 ;   9.  4 ;    25 ! 
27.  18  ;  88.  4. 

I.  n.  [S.  ahbA],  a  mother;  Parvathi : 
^lu,  87.  9. 

II.  So  61. 36  (see  note  there);  =^ 

III.  =  JriP(5  [jr">]f  beauty,  40.  40. 
^lUir,  V.  [§  57],  languish :  ^m'i,  wwQ, 

Qsai,  82.  34. 
^(u^,  If.  what  is  foreign,  11.  4a  ;  22. 
32- 

,flF«»*',  4.  46.    jfiitft,  7.  40 ;  82.  34. 
jjfi/<?M  -  wpCiB,  *  as  a  stranger,*  6.  348. 

^ujar=iSffu>ar^  n,  [S.  AjA=the  un- 
born], Brahma,  5.5 ;  8.  la  ;  9.  69  ; 
12.13;  18.  58;  27.9,13;  89.  i; 
41.  35;  48.  I. 

«Aja  (-Brahma)  is  the  father  of  Daksha,  whose 
daughter  fatti  married  ^ivan.'  [Muir,  t.  383.] 

Qut^0t  ^lu^^  28.  29.    Comp.  MMft. 

»•»#••*,  10.  I,  77. 

jjfttJcu,  V.  eat,  5.  a75 ;  6. 173. 

^flr,  n,  a  snake.  See  N.  under  jy/rir. 

^t.#Dyfl*r, '  His  ornament  was  a  dancing  snake,' 
17.  13. 

^ffssar  =  Slffir€U€arar^  40.  a5.  See 
jf(gssdr. 

jfiTJ?,  n.  kingly  rule,  king  [K.  and  N.], 
6.3,&c.;27.5;  84.30;  37.i;  48.i8. 

Comp.  g^p\i^.    Written  also  jy«»x«. 
^n^fiih^  n.  [S.  rakta],  redness,  5. 371. 
jf/r«/«i,  6.  139.    gfi/fffu/r«/£i.    See  N., 
pp.  a79,  a8o. 

jfrm^m^mmt^f  6.  1 24. 

jf/T^v,  5.  68 :  uoBTih,  84.  i ;  85.  i.  [K. 
PH.  33] 

«###^,  8.  io6.    Jiimtij^  88.  13. 
mrmgmi,  8.  70.       JirmOr,  26.  aa 


^jQjil) — ^eo. 


^ff^th,  n.  [S.  rava],  a  sound. 

^ffp&i  V.  [§  62],  weep  aloud,  make  a 
sound,  loudly  affirm.  With  jyip, 
2. 136;  4. 53;  9.53;  83. 37.    Comp. 

^ir^[S.  HARA]=^c7*/r/r*/f^^68r,(pivan, 
the  destroyer,  1.  85,  but  see  ^uirar ; 
4.123,192;  6.138;  12.71;  16. 47; 
84.30. 

^air,  ^ff€ii,  ^ffGiih  [S.  SARPa],  5. 258; 

9.  76  ;  24.  6. 

^ffir^,  jtfa^i  V.  [§  62],  sound;  clash, 
tinkle,  6.  68. 

I.  n.  red  streaks  in  the  eye. 
dy4A««tr,  9. 47. 

IL  Moon;=jy/i9|(?«^/i9,  4.  189.  See 
Q^iru>ar,  15.  43. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  gnaw. 

^i^H^t  6.  97. 

IV.  V.  [§  57],  cut  off,  nip  off. 

#Vi«i«*^,  8.  86 ;  14.  53. 

V.  «.  [S.  Hari,  see  mtreo]^  Vishnu,  2. 
35,115;  11.9;  13.58;  15.45. 

^ifiso}^,  n.j  Quekr,  female,  16.  25. 
^\(Si  ^'  [S«  RUPa],  formlessness,  22. 
24.    See  ft.^. 

JTM,  22.  33.     JK5*^,  4.  192. 

^(gssir  [corr.  of  S.  rAksha,  raksh], 
confounded  with  jf^ir/f,  with  adj, 
^irJr,  their  city  was  burnt,  13.  57. 
See  14. 1-4. 

^0ssar,  n.  [S.  ARKa],  usdr,  ^t^ar, 

10.  18. 

Bhaga's  eye  and  Puma's  teeth  were  destroyed, 

9.  69.    K.  K.,  89.  38. 
The  ran,  8.  ao ;  18.  14,  57 ;  [14.  43.  44.] 

jf(5^^a5Br,  n.  [S.  arch],  worship,  8.93. 
^(gmrar,  n.  [S.],  the  ruddy;  dawn ; 

sun,  20.  5. 
jy(fO#Mft,  ».,  16.  45-48;   18.  39-33.    See 


JKSA^t  n.  Qivan.     Sec  Ouir^eirar, 
29.8. 


jy(3«®j«.desire:  45«MP,  1.86;  2;  81.  la. 
Comp.  S.  RATI  and  arth. 

jy^/F^,  V.  eat,  6.  71. 

JiKS^ifiy  11.  17. 

^t<5^  Jl^^l  or= jr«i«##,q.v.,or  «jy9|iii*#[is*>p&] 
»veiy8tapid. 

^(5^(5i  V.  loathe,  86.  8. 
JfCyfiS,  «.  a  cataract,  27.  27. 

cJ)/0|^8>l/),  n.  preciousness,  rarity, 
difficulty  [opp.  to  ciea,  N.],  4. 126; 
9.  46. 

Ite  adj.  forms  are  jr',  Jr«*,  JT^,  *',  (  13I1 G. 

^iffcirA,  ^^wc,  6.  366;  20.  12. 

j/ilumi*,  ^fHut^^  jfilQtirtk,  1.  93 ;  8. 47;  6.68,69. 

^^149,  ^^#,  8.  47. 

JT*",  1.  76,  78;  8.  47;  50.  a8. 

JX5*.  l-sa;  8.95,138;  6.190;  8.64;  7.i;29.39. 

jycf,  ^.  75 ;  5.  18. 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  6a],  swell  as  a  flower-bud, 
4.  85  ;  5. 1. 

II.  n.^  40.  21. 

I.  «.  grace,  benignity,  1. 18,42 ;  28.23  \ 
43.4;  51. 

A^or^*,  2.  14.    jf(g^^€k,  6.  aoo;  49.  3J,  40. 
jr<5*'y^  19.  7 ;  28.  Comp.  -^ylwr,  jyi«,  jyrfri^,  ^9. 
.iy<f«<ff^,  20.  8.    iBfi. 

II.  V.[§62],1.  16;  2.  10,  II,  138, 143, 
145;  8.97;  4.76;  20.4,  &c.;  51 
{re/rain). 

jfis^**,  6. 332.   ^<fe«,  7. 77,  &c. 

JI^COwp,  44.  23.      jy9(l«tf  A»,    11.  63. 
j|^<fi:a-#««%w,  16.  5.     jffs^mffi^jf^sQmrfi,  2.  40. 

^GSifT,  the  waist:  Si^^*  mQ^ii^^ 
11.  21. 

jp>^|<?iin*r,  8.  3a. 

jp»'«*»fl)'"*,  J|f»^*,  Jr'*>    long*   12.  49. 

j|l«>#«->^#«,  6.  144, 145;  21.  16,  17. 
jfmt*^,  22.  9. 

c=j)//f,  .^(i5">,  .gyi^iLf,  45/f  [§  131].     See 

^eo,  V.  [§  661,  ^  distressed,  4. 185; 

6.  97  ;  82.  4.    Comp.  ^(^. 
jltmr\*p^  -  0dkuOiJSht  [G.  80],  that  sttffcn, 
6.  316. 


^isoAmeo — ^($ffag. 


^€oms99,  n.  garland  :  ^^frte,  6. 115. 
^o)tD0^  V,  [p.  ^9iwkQfi€ar  for  ^9iuAi 

O^or],  be  agitated,  confounded,  6. 

77;  11.  17,  where  comp.  ^(^u>i^. 

^evuiLj,  V.  [§  6a],  murmur  as  a 
stream,  11.  79. 

I.  V.  bloom,  expand :  iiMDir,  ^,  u^, 
8.  laa;  8.  87;  20.  39. 

II.  n.  a  full-blown  flower:  £i>eu(f ;  guilt, 
blame :  uifi,  4.  ao ;  12.  7a ;  39.  a ; 
43.51. 

Brahma,  12.  ai. 
^eijpff  V,  weep  aloud,  2. 134;  3. 15a ; 

5.  71,  87;  27.  II. 
^ei9,  what  is  not  (male  or  female),  8. 

57,134;  5.115,166;  6.88;  16.  a5; 

49.  37. 


I.  n.  a  wave:  j9«o/r,  ^triasth,  3.  iaa,i5i. 

II.  V,  [§57],be  disturbed,  6.61 ;  26. a6. 

^«M«i^,  8.  151 ;  4.  J07;  14.  39. 

III.  V.  /r.  [§  64],  beat  upon,  8.  85. 

jf^]ciLi,  distress. 

^a»ii>i/irir  [§  265],  6.  81. 

^ev.  See  ^ar^,  G.  ia5. 

^eo^eo,  «.,  5.  a58;  34.  I. 

^eoeS,  n.  the  inner  petals  of  the  lotus, 
27.  13. 

Jl*»hu,  thou  art  not  all  things  [G.  93],  1.  71; 
22.  33,  j8;  87.31. 

j|fA>Mr*BjjfA)Mr>fM*,   1.  73. 

^^irjimt^  and  the  others,  27.  13. 
jyMr«f,  22.  a6. 

jl*tmr4*^^*f>no^,  28.  9,  17,  31. 

^*€0€0€0,  sadness,  1.  91 ;  4.  39. 

^*tiiA,  81.  18;  88.5;  46.  23. 

jf4imf>umt^  46.  8. 

^Q/J>,  n.  [S.  ava],  what  is  vain,  8.  8a; 

6.18;  7.14;  11.13;  20.37;  82.5; 

34.  37. 
jfa*|«j0  [S.  AVAGATi],  perception,  11. 
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^^9ir9,  n.  [S.],  a  ^ivan  shrine,  near 

Madura,  50.  a  7. 
jif€uiuwuif  n.  [S.],  limb,  8.  156. 
jfGieoih  [jy  +  u6uJ),  S.ABALAM],  5.  80; 

50.  3.    See  K.  107a. 
Jif«/«fl,  n.  [S.],  earth,  4.  75 ;  8.  14 ; 

11.  ai,  4a;  20.  40;  27.  5;  43.  37. 
^euT,  n.  desire:  45«r,  ^  37\  ^' 

^e9  [S.  HAVis],  an  oblation. 
jl^\CiutmA^  a  share  of  the  oblation,   14.  16. 

Comp.  6.  13. 
^€S^=QpGDp^  complaining  cry,  5. 14. 
^eSff,  V,  [S.  AVIH,  sun],  gleamj  6. 144. 

N.  89;  P.  N.  N.'333;  K.  1117. 

^siSlfi,  V.  n.  open  out,  8.  89. 
^yXS*  ^-  beauty,  4.  ia6;  18.  38; 
28.  a8 ;  83.  36,  37.    See  (^y^. 

JI»(9P, beanteous,  2. 37, 143.  ^vm',  2. 98 ;  18.6. 
^IfiQujff,  17.  9. 
A^^mpAur/,  7.  13. 

j)ftp*ar=S.sUNDARA,  the  beauteous: 

^i^ffdr,  4.  159 ;  40.  5 ;  42.  5. 
Henoe  the  name  uiiQaftffiMt  of  the  great  Com- 

menutor  on  the  Kurre4' 
^tfiio,  n.  fire,  2.  92  ;  6. 115,  349 ;  15. 

47 ;  25 :  one  of  the  five  elements, 

23.  13 ;  25,  31. 

^VaiffamCr,  12.  36. 

I.  «'.«.[§ 64],  destroy;  surpass,  1. 42; 
2.5;  6,  117;  40.  9.     Seeii^. 

«tiM^,  1.88. 

II.  V.  If.  perish,  4.  133  ;  6.  125;  13. 
59;  40.  II;  44.  19. 

JTi^W-JTl^Op,  8.  118.    jyi^h,  4.  13a. 

^(ip,  V.  n.  [§  60],  weep,  2. 136;  4. 

61;  6.  348,  349;  21.  16 ;  27.  30. 
jf(y|€ED«,  n.  weeping,  20.  14* 

jjKSp«»«ii/,  those  that  weep. 
jjKlpU^,  weeping,  21.  16. 

^(tfid(^,  n.  filth :   ineoth^  uur^^  1.  5^ ; 

2.  109 ;  24.  4 ;  25.  9. 

,jy([p|ffil(^,  V.  sink  down:   ^Qpi^, 

24.  40 ;  45.  30. 


MISfbS^—^m^UQlit. 


<^Q^\^iSl9  ^-  ^^-  plunge,  sink  any- 
thing under,  8.  a,^  ;  36.  29. 

-^WM^rf  [%  160I  cause  to  fink,  12.  33,  35^. 

^Qfi\jB^»  V.  sink,  10.  6^ ;  27.  6; 
86.  18;  88.  10;  41.  22;  46.  35; 
60.  15.    See  ^jtp,  ^ni^. 

^GSiifi,  V.  [§  64],  call,  invite,  in- 
voke, 4.  49 ;  5.  178  ;  29.  4 ;  88.  4. 

,^eifr,  V.  [§  66],  measure,  4,  a. 

^ar|€y,  ;i.  a  measure:  ojefDaujea>p^  1.  41 ; 
2.35i"5;  18. 47;  81.29,31;  50. 

jfeirGijpf=:Q^ifff,  V.  discern,  measure, 

jforpL/,  «.  measure,  8.  2. 
^6irf?[§57].     Comp.  jyy». 

I.  V.  intr.  become  mellow,  mature: 
««fl,  4. 142  ;  37. 13.    See  ui@a/J). 

II.  V.  tr.  grant  in  mercy,  cherish,  8. 
loi;  8.57;  28.37;  25.17. 

III.  n,  (i)  grace,  tender  compassion, 
love;  grief;  decay,  8. 120.    Comp. 

jr*«*>»»  gnu:iou«,  8. 108. 
jrd'^u<«r«=ir«ffii«*,  26.  20;  85. 16. 

(2)  A  winged  beetle,  or  any  humming 

insect :  ^&aneo,  6.  38. 
c^y85rr,z'.[§57],embrace:  L/«uiu,4g.25. 
^^^,  n.  a  handful ;  abundance,  3. 

177;  5.389;  7.9;  19.33;  27.  10. 

Only  used  with  4*ji,  q.  v., «  abounding  in,  satu- 
rated with. 

cSffP^f  ^'  virtue  r  ^(s^ii,  leeoeS^off, 
1-  5«;  2.  90;  11.  30;  12.  62,  63, 
77, 79.    See  Pope's  Kurrat,  p.  196. 

^lp€D^^  37.  21 ;  42.  26. 

^mppm*  j^rm^^  one  desolate,  cut  off. 

^/l9,  V.  [§  57],  know,  1.  25 ;  2.  35 ; 
8. 163, 166;  6. 196-200;  24. 3A  36; 
48.  8,  &c.;  51.  i. 
jf^lfiy,  «.  epithet  of  Qivan,  1.  40,  81; 

4. 107  ;  5.  125. 
jlfii^snk,  8.  36.    ^m*,  9ivan,  6. 197. 
jlfi^  a  fl|A»«r,  that  knows  no . . . ,  4.  78 ;  49. 64. 
Comp.  49.  4. 
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^^0«/,  ao.  29;  84.  8-1  a. 

^tfif»*i,  conscious  folly,  4.  71. 

^fi\^i  V.  caus.  cause  to  know,  6.  86;  61.  a. 

^fi\ur\mui^  n,  ignorance,  88.  15. 

jffimiiur4k,  7. 18,  aa. 

I.  V.  n.  [§  68],  cease. 

JI90^t  cessation,  lelease :  (y/^. 

^Pf>f  -less,  freed  from,  without,  1.  6a  ;  84.  17. 

jyp  B  without :  opposed  to  a.p ;  completely,  8. 78, 

13a  ;  87.  6  (mere«arth). 
^pQi,  6.343;  82.  ai. 
«i)f(9,  that  severs  not  from,  5.  18 a. 
fi«-«(y,  fi«»<^,  4.  64. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  cut  off:  Q^fil,  1.  64  ; 
2.  105,  III;  5.  126,  193;  18.  18. 
See  <^or6v,  iSptS^  eShsgr,  «l1®,  qiD^, 

iSpOufi,  1.  7,  48 ;  11.  6 ;  16.  a3. 
jy^jaS,  z;.  r^aa^j.  [§  160],  51.  3. 

III.  adj.  of  4^,  six,  8.  17  ;  48.  i8. 
Comp.  8.  79. 

^^|«rA>,  a  winged  beetle,  6.  19.    Comp.  20.  7, 

and  note. 
So  P.  N.  N.  70:  irr^p  rntHu^  0VfP  ^P^^f  '  the 

winged  creature  with  six  legs  that  explores 

perfumes.* 

jflJPf(S»  «.  any  creeping  grass,  9.  17  ; 
19.  36.     See  jftretR, 

Nig.  ^s^mtiru  dAsib  ^144* 

^es)p,  V.  [§  57],  smite ;  call. 
jfmptfifii^  drive  in,  4.  65. 
jf»p««*, '  I  will  proclaim,'  6.  184. 
jjf«p|«^,  8.  148 ;  8.  5. 

st^p\iBtk^  46.  I.     Ji^^pQur  ?  47.  17. 

^pufiih,  n.  [S.  adbhuta],  a  wonder, 
8.  174. 

^PqpCi  u^^j  <the  hymn  of  marvels,'  41. 
jr^t/4*,  8.  39. 
j^€anBsar  [^igAsrirl^^Q^ar  [S.  AN + 

a<jga],  Kaman,  Cupid,  12. 13. 

[Muir,  V.  364,  *  the  bodiless.*  Kamb.  Ram.  I. 
vtti  I,  a.] 

^earei),  n,  fire :  ^,  Oib^l/l^,  6.  80  ;  8. 

101. 
^&fif  ^firfi  [S.  AN  +  ADi],  ancient, 

49.  12. 
^gpiuQuhf  n.     See  ^^. 


^ftOK 


^^v,  SO  much,  such.  See  SI^bo-^  er^Betr. 
jf^4^  +  ajl,  every,  1. 41 ;  8.  a8 ;  6.  302 ;  10. 1 1 ; 

22.  39. 
jfhru,  6.87;  60.  I,  a,  3. 
m^Qm^  jfiwQuri,  8. 147  ;  60.  4.    [See  (?•/.] 
jfZu^urir,  ihe  vho  is  like  to,  40. 37 ;  sach  an  one. 
^hirCuOr,  6.  355 ;  44. 15.    jihnj^l  88.  a6. 

^Gsri-i,  2.7;  8.93;  4.64,81;  5. 
178;  22.4,5;  51.  14. 

jr*ij*,  1.  71.    jr*»i/,  6.  181,  a73 ;  22.  9. 

jfttHmumin,  7.31,  II. 

jf*tk*«MD,  the  absenoe  of  Ibve,  10. 13,  49. 

I.  that  day,  2.  61 ;  4.  4 ;  33.  25  ;  88 
{refrainy 

II.  For  jf^,  40.  4. 

III.  ^ar\jpf  (^^),  it  is  not,  5. 282, 283. 
jfiirCp,  wiU  (they)  not  ?  6.  a4 ;  88.  24. 

jf*A  without,  22.  a8. 
j|^|rtr|«r^,  such  as  it  is,  8.  36 ;  6. 
^ti*r|«r,  like  to,  6.  16.     jf^9*,  8.  114. 
Jr*e',  6.  350. 

jyor,  6.  151 ;  49.  aa.    See  also  jf*»rA, 
Jr-tw^**,  7.  35. 
^arearih  [S.  HANSa],  swan  [N.],  10. 

43  ;  16.  12,  40. 
^dr^Bsr    [S.   AMBa],    ^ihuiiT,    jfth€Biu>, 

mother ;  elder  sister ;  companion, 

6.  64;  26.  12. 

Voc  jr*<?«r  t  17.  passim. 


I.  n.SL  cow:  456Dr,  ^e^,  mp(ff{€i€arjpi  +  ^), 
a  cow  with  its  calf,  4.  73;  39.  I2. 

-r^r,  6.  347. 

mjtut^iOt  SB  «raC#0r,  the  COW  of  paradise,  6.  330. 

II.  n.  manner:  ,0^,  8.  36;  11. 16, &c.; 
13.6,  sing  how;  15.  I2,&c.;  =fi/«Rr 
ernh,  fipih^  11.  12. 

^|i9cBc,  and  so,  thus,  meanwhile,  therefore,  8. 83. 
(g<p^^  as  his  abode,  2.  8. 

III.  V.  4(,  4i(S}  4(u/>  4(cy>  become,  5. 
388;  48.13. 

4k^m»  4. 133.    4t|«««.  9.  61. 

^MrQ/g,  49.  I,  &c.     ,«|«r/,  48.  3,  &C. 

^«r4r,  7.  4.       ^tirrtri^^«rw*,  8.  43.    See  8.  5a. 

4j(|i(^,  make, cause, create:  uiu,  1.42; 
5.  383,  388. 
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4(A0,  haying  caused  to  become  (devoted  to), 
changed  into,  2.  36 ;  6.  101-103 ;  1^*  *3- 

^A0|«f,  v.,  8.  63  ;  81.  26, 

^A«i&,  M.  increase,  developement ;  wealth,  I.41. 
See  K.  N.  and  NanniU,  375,  Sec 

IV.  inter.  Ohl  Ah!  Alasl  44.  24. 

^«r,  6.  14.     4(«r,  14.  16.   But  «ra>ooiiiein. 

V.  For  ^,  that. 

^«im2>,  If.  [S.  A  +  gam],  the  Q^va 
supplement  to  the  Vedas,  1.  4, 
Qivan  is  the  Agamam — the  out- 
come and  real  meaning  of  the  V.; 
2. 1 8,  *  He  received  the  A.,  the  great 
object  of  quest.' 

4(<ff<2>,  II.  bodily  frame;  bosom:  uuraLf^ 

6.  287  ;  18.  34,  6y  ;  49.  25. 

<tt'"^i  4C^»  ^  [S.  AKA9A],  ether,  5.  115; 
22.33. 

^«/rdrin«®g5P«irdr[S.XKARA],abode 

of  mercy,  6.  159. 
^deas  =  (uirdeais :  ft.L.a>L/,  &.1-AI,  body, 

6.37;  22.5*9;  26.33;  82.  20. 

jr*»<»*»«,  3. 177- 

(?ur^  ^AflD«,  the  body  that  deserves  no  pamper- 
ing,  8.  133. 

^0(5  ,«*»«,  8.  118.      iJi9'P9*'^,  6.  175. 
O'*  *'**«,  26.  33.    Otf^jyiH  «A««,  8.  137. 
^ui  f^*»»,  6.  156.     g^trrk  ^*m^,  82.  ID. 

I.  As,  86,  37. 

vAAurA^,  as  if  it  licked,  6.  49,  53. 

II.  There,  22,  23;  84.  17-20. 
^Asffffih,  n.   [S.  ahankAra],  pride, 

self-confidence,  12.  24. 
^€B>^  [S.  A^A,  A<;:ansa],  desire,  hope. 
See  25.  title, 

^•e#i3  uCffLjdr,  6.  338 ;  20.  39 ;  49.  60. 

Out  ^«r#,  inordinate  desire;  Inst,  8.  la ;  18. 37. 

^rr^  . . . ,  insatiable  desire,  18.  70. 

^a»#  jfffi^uHk,  He  will  root  out  desire,  18. 18. 

^ms>  ^/,  satisfy  desire,  41.  33. 

^i^sih,  If.  [S.],  gold,  4. 90 ;  5.43 ;  9. 28. 
I,  V.  dance,  move,  ride;  use,  2.  i ; 
4.62;  5,27,121;  9;  11.21-24,79. 
See  mt^ih,  gL^aru),  milu.th,  &.^^, 
KitL^sih,  See  esp.  16.  ^L^nQua^  an 
imp.  *let  us  swing!' 


f^QM.— £(](». 


0#fl<R^Q,  play  at  ball,  9.  69. 
«i.#i>Ufl*r,  17.  13.    ^i-*»,  12.  80;  49.  5. 
In  19.  9, 10,  menfyfor  rhyme;  6.  17,  18. 
9<^un.^,  matchless,  19.  aa. 
0«#«lrt^0,  extol,  19. 1 1.    afliriirQ,  sport,  21.  37. 
Comp.  6.  37.    ^0|rf4>f|*r,  6.  379, 380;  41.  jo. 
«9^  4.  9a  ;  7.  4a.    4(«.  I  89.  a,  5. 
a.«>#««rQ,  declare,  speak  forth,  11.  33. 

«0€B>£.,  M.  a  garment :  &.cb>i_,  jifiiuaih, 

12.  9.     From  4®. 
^lI.     See  ^er. 


I.  V.  [§  160],  brandish,  cause  to  oscil- 
late, dance,  8.  106. 

With  mm,*»,  41.  39. 
Qar^rcQ  (see  <?«r^),  purify,  16.  33;  19.  10. 
*«^  88.  13. 

II.  «. 

illirfljvc®,  sport,  46.  13. 
««Munl®,  powerful  impulse,  40.  31. 

a^^^iLQ,  50.  10. 

^clQ/  C#«f -aflirc/ftLQ,  Ourit^  28.  1 7. 

4iLLi9-,  I.  fem.  of  ^er;  II.  from  4(®, 

^cBsff,  fi.  a  nail^  wedge,  4.  65. 
•SOT,  n.  a  male,  3. 134;  5.  X15,  166 ; 
16.  25  ;  49.  37.     See  ^ar. 

^fl*r|«MD^  virility.     ^«*r|«MaiMdlr,  6.  88. 
^mmmir^mi,  85.  40. 

^{otlL.     See  ^jar. 


I.  n.  2L  year,  4  26. . 

II.  See  4(ar. 

4(^0),   ff.,  =  4(^/rfiy,  support,  81.  18; 
38.  9. 

Comp.  S.  ADHARA. 

^(^irfiy,  ff.  [S.  AOARAs],  desire,  4.  5. 
4i^fi,  V.  [§  64 ;  S.  ADRi],  crave,  29. 

4,&c. 
4ifi  [K.],  n.  [S.  ADi,  ADYA,  ?  der.]^ 

b^inning,  2.  aai ;  8.  97  ;  4w  107; 

6.  285  (=and  others) ;  7.  i ;  18.  4; 

22.24;  28.  15;  29.4;  49.20. 
^i^/sih=mtlLi,  friendship,  4.  46.    Q^ 

mirath,  p.  149,  line  5. 
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^^ui£QGi^€Bnh  [title  of  33]  =  self- 
dedication. 

^iF*;*J>,  «.  [S.  ananda],  rapture,  2. 
106  ;  4.  132  ;  5.  281,  &c.  (5.  viii)  ; 
12.38.39;  15.31,3*;  19- 16;  22. 

5,34,38- 
In  comp.,  42.  5. 

«»*^*-«*'«'^  17.  7,  8.  ««MA«i*kv,  8.  title. 
^m^ji^CM*,  10.  II.     «nM#,  17.  la, 
4^m*^iot,  86.  15. 

4(A«rp,  a  sign  of  present  tense,  6.  84. 
4t-r,  m^m,  12.  43,  67. 


I.  V.  a.  [§  57],  cull,  investigate,  27. 35 ; 
33.  31. 

II-  ««"/  4(tt5a>4«.     See  «  II. 
4(£r|a«#,  choice  flowers,  6.  ai.    ^A*#,  19.  30. 

III.  «.=^/r(L/,  mother,  5.  185. 

.«•«*.  ».  Vishpu,  5.  89.    [S.] 

4t«J#i6,  a  thousand,  4. 199;  11. 3;  16.  37;  26.  37. 

I.  =^/f,  j)f/i9iu,  ^Qsih,  rare,  precious, 
12. 19  (or  I);  19.73.     [§131./.] 

4KfJ/,  10.  67;  86.  39.    ^r<3fl^,  27.  3. 

II.  V.  n.  [§  57],  be  full,  3. 166;  6. 276; 
38.  5-8. 

Qur^,  7.  10.     9rr^,  16.  3 ;  19.  i. 

»#r#,  1.  15;  16.  I.     (;##r/*#,  6.  376;  18.  71. 

HMM^<5^,  15.  l;  40.  30. 

^tOQmidr^  I  bring  not  to  full  effect,  28.  31. 

^*<9t,  thick  clustering,  16.  3. 

Often  ^/  simply  fills  up  the  metre,  1.  33. 
4t#,  8.  94 ;  45.  36.    •«/##,  16.  47. 
mmki^^r,  5.  193.    Comp.  88.  33. 
^ri^-O^rftiA-r^,  1.  16;  18.  70;  45.35. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  shout,  fill ;  sound,  roar, 
bellow;  bind,  3.  142,  151;  4.  55  -, 
6. 31,  and  note;  7. 45, 47;  9.25,&c.; 
47.5. 

^#lkj#M&,    7.47. 

IV.  Pron.  inter.  =uJtriryCr€unsa^^^ff  ho? 
10.  5.  Used  for  all' persons  and 
numbers. 

^iflujar=^^irfiaj€ar  [S.  ARYA],  a  guru, 

1.  64 ;  2.  22. 
4lCS^f  ^*  Arur,  one  of  the   ancient 

capitals    of   the    Qora   kingdom, 


»Bff*— »c^6. 


2.73;  4.147;  5.323;  6.10;  11. 8, 

See  Periya  Puranam. 
4(9ir€Br=  givan,  89.  3.     This  lyric 

was  sung  there. 
^fi\seS^  n.  the  sea :  *  the  resounding,' 

18.6. 
^«/J),  fu  [in  K.],  affection,  82.  4,  5; 

«.  35- 
45«)£2),  ^9ineiih  [S.  HAlA,  HALAHALa], 

poison, 6.200;  12.30,31,73;  I8.47. 
^euo/ii),  n.  [S.  Alaya],  a  habitation. 
4(Mj*,  27.  a.  See  ^v^Mudir.  Comp.  ««^rtr. 

I-  •«®'i  ««>">  [S.],  the  banyan  tree, 
Fieus  Indica,  12.  62, 63,  77 ;  18. 49. 

fivin  Uught  under  it    See  i6th  and  33rd  of 
the  TiniTi}ai-a4aL 

II.  ^A),  a  case  ending. 

III.  \86U,  a  redundant  particle,  17. 
8,  &c. 

•««/,  4{«//r,  m  m/^'.  Oh  I  Ah!  8. 165; 

5. 294 ;  11.  25.     See  «  and  fi/<r. 
^a2=fi.(t9/r,  «.  soul,  5.  87 ;  22. 5,  9; 

82.  20 ;  88.  25. 
c=gj«p.     Comp.  fiis^,  ^Qsi^. 
^*  K  57],  «nk  down,  1.  35 ;  4. 119 ; 

5-77,78,3a3; 
^jfi:=^^sinh,  discus:  a  weapon  given 
by  Qivan  to  Vishnu  :  ^'^,  12.  69. 
Comp.  15.  39 ;  24.  24. 

'^^QfiA^rit^  sea,  41. 1. 

4((^rrtr,  (1)  a  king,  #*«#«#/P;  (3)  Vi«hi?n,  7. 31  ; 
9.  II. 

I.  n.  a  person,  servant,  88.  5. 

4i»f9,  46.  37.    ^4iu<»,  12.  46.    ^w^r,  48.  J2. 
4(«rA>Mr#«#,  those  who  are  not  devotees,  85.  24. 

II.  V.  [§  70],  rule;  take  for  one's  own; 
use,  1.3;  8.55;  46.  8. 

^mkiQQmfkn.sii,  8.  63;  6.  91,  a8i  (passim), 

^«*rLjrdr,  2.  40  ;  40.  4,  8,  &C 

^Airt^uA®,  <  to  Thee  who  didst  make  me  Thine' 
[Pope's  JVSUufi,  p.  xxi ;  gtaamatical  note  on 
G.  95],  5.  203. 

jf*«j»4r,  exercise  love,  19.  7. 

4(««,  ruler,  18.  3i ;  48.  34.    Comp.  30,  QmHk, 

^4rwrrtr,  45.  12.      ^4rwriff«9,  21.  26. 


I-  [=«.  from  jjT^],  fi.  method,  way, 
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1.  25;  5.  225-228;  7.31;  22.  12; 
45.  12;  61.  4,  &c. 

JT/A^  .KP*,  He,  so  manifold,  9. 4;  as,  as  much 
as,  85.  4,  &c 

II.  n.  river,  2.  io6;  4  8i;  5.  288; 
19.  14,  16. 

4t^fi*  #•#,  8.  9. 

4t*^ii  for  ^^  [see  (?»<r],  *  way/  1. 44 

Bnt  7mrppib. 

^jpt,  V.  bear,  sustain:  ^. 
^/>o*^~*  [® + »*»],  27. 5. 

4(^<7^)*,  I  cannot  endnre,  I.85;  &  34;  5.  260; 

84.  30;  44.  16. 
«KA9  A«ArLiift,  overpowering  delight,  8.  isi. 
4(^pA>,  ».,  MA»«u«oia,  strength,  2.  10^;  5.  178. 
4^p^i^,  a  SQstainer,  44.  24. 

^6Brv^J).     See  ^i/si^th. 
^:^JSilf  V.  [§  70],  move,  remove. 
4®  ^/i^%  steadfast  wisdom,  8.  95. 

Kamb.  Ram.  I.  iv.  70:  ,^0#  ian.^4;^Ufc.^  in  the 
abiding  mansion. 

^jaear,  ».  an  elephant,  4.  11 ;  5.  161; 

6.  8x  ;  8.  79.     See  fu/rdar. 
««i*r.    See^ 
4(^^,  from  jyiiv,  moreover,  8.  a8.    See  ^Au 

®«i2),  «.  [S.  iha],  this  world,  6.  68 ; 
48.  76.    Opp.  to  UBvb. 

^sifi,  V.  contemn,  4.  77 ;  6. 65;  45. 

22.       Opp.  to  C/«£p. 

I.  n.  [S.  YA9As],  sound,  8.  35. 
a^+fl-*,  20. 13. 

II.  =g)«)tti,  V.  [§§  57,  64],  make 
melody,  chaunt,  harmonize,  com- 
bine, resemble,  8. 35;  4. 209;  7. 50; 
9.  2;  19.  23. 

^mi^m^  2.  39. 

g)^6a)^, «.  [S.  ichchh],  B.  322;  41. 34. 
^t_,  V.  [§  66],  (1)  dig,  delve  down. 

9Ar««r<9,  04r,^«^,  4.  7  (asaboar);  8.  i;  40. 29. 

(2)  Dig  out,  12.  71;  15.38. 

fi)ii<-A>  for  fi)Q#4»,  14.  7. 

^i-|^(^,  ff.  straitness,  compression,  1. 
84.    [Orfl9£«^F®.] 


^u& (^&. 


@L.ULD  [S.  RISHABHa],  eS&DL^  «w,  12. 

58, 60. 

^i^th,  left  side;  place,  6.65;  51. 11. 

Ai_iiQ«r4r,  take  up  one's  abode,  22.  ao,  40. 

Slt-ify  n.  affliction,  4,  loi ;  88.  2,1 ; 
49.  23. 

S^^sL.*!^  2i.  14;  26.  a6. 
^t^,  V.  [§64],pound;  shatter,  8.  85; 

9.  4,  &C.       Comp.  ^If ,  ^£f  ^   CAOL.. 

^®, «/.  [S.  DA,  dhA],  give,  put,  place, 
88.  32. 

Sb^9i^,  though  he  is,  12.  3.    Often  »  «V0,  uQ. 
As  an  auxiliary  =ii®,  6.  354,  255;  24.  30; 

49.3,8. 
•-ArfiiL./ included,*  12.  31. 

I.  =g)L-/2),  place,  8.  81. 

Sign  of  locative,  and  even  of  instrumental  case  -> 

with,  in. 
*niiM«>«-,  in  the  wild,  6.  97  j  24.  31. 
^ifaDc,  thereupon,  8.  83;  4.  137-141. 
HHM-crrtr,  who  is  in  the  centre  of,  84.  16. 
nMT/^m.,  26.  I,  3. 

II.  szibQ,  u^fi,  u^fitum,  4.  37. 
SlF^t-J^sr^,  a  town  in  the  fSra  country,  on  the 

south  bank  of  the  Kaveri,  2.  75 ;  4.  145  ;  18. 
7,8;  16.  11;  88.  36;  48.7. 

The  sage  went  to  this  place  after  U.  K.  M. 
[Vatha.  P.  V.  38].  See  Vithya  Vinothini  Series, 
PaJtanattu-PiJlaiyar,  pp.  73-129.  The  -Hy^  (or 
««#)  tree  {jrtrminalia  Alata)  is  in  S.  Arjuna  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  town  has  bete  rendered 
in  S.  Madhyarjunam.  See  also  »9#i&.  In  the 
Q^mrgib  twelve  lyrics  are  in  praise  of  this  shrine, 
six  by  Sambandhar,  five  by  Navukkara9ar,  and  one 
by  Sundarar,  pp.  418-434.  It  would  seem  some 
special  experience  was  connected  with  this  visit. 

fl«-Cur,  be  interposed,  introduced  between, 
4.  34. 

llOT&^i^^,  82.  39. 

||«-«i<fA,  unintermittiog,  4.  64;  6.  43. 

iN>M-|»iy,  n,  impediment,  88.  27;  46.  aa. 

III.  n.  the  female  waist,  4. 33 ;  7.  61 ; 
11-  35. 

iNoi^r*,  24.  as;  88.  6;  49.  43. 
iSdnJImt^  9.  49. 

S)^0^  adj\  small,  delicate. 
7.61. 


1,  root  with  notion  of  agree- 
ment 
II 


g)«riE7(5,  V.  have  union  with,  5.  300 ; 
13.  26 ;  41.  34. 

A«r*9,  n,  comparison,  80.  2. 
fi)«arrfre«9,  uumiugled,  22.  14. 


I.  n.  a  pair,  18.  i ;  20.  i ;  41.  3,  &c. 

^ritfter,  16.  5.     «tf«9faar,  5.  a86 ;  88.  33. 
MtfiTiMSfav,  4.  9,  77 ;  22.  36;  41.  a7. 

II.  v.[^^  57,64],  81.  7;  41.  25. 

Aterjiky,  equality,  8.  46. 

g)^ti>,  gj^ajih,  a  corr.  of  @(5^tt/tr),  from 

S.  HRIDAYA,  heart,  2.  139. 
g)^ip,  n.  lip,  9.  54;  41.  22. 

^^^,  n.  a  fig-tree,  4.  162. 

A4«»^  for  iiH»A,  26.  a6. 
^mfinGsr  [S.  Indra],  ^rresr^ar,  Lftrm 

^ffor,  8.  13;  9.  10;  18.  58;  20.  5. 
g^fir^fim^,  the  east,  of  which  Indra  is  guardian. 
Sitfirer-^  [-S.Indra-Jala,  juggling],  2.  43; 
49.  a3. 

g)/F^  [S.  INDU],  the  moon,  18.  14. 

g^^wmH^  givan,  49.  56. 
Si/tfiAtjit^  n.  organ  of  sense,  81.  i. 
g^fiJkj\Ci\ufm>m,  [S.  indriya].  Senses— birds  of 
prey,  15.  55. 

gjiLfULD,  n.  Mount  Himalaya,  2.  140. 
gjiDeutrear  [S.  Himavan],  the  personified 

Himalayas,  9.  50. 
^(SS)LL,  n.^S€B)LD  [N.J,  the  twinkling 

of  an  eye. 

S^muXktrqp^,  even  for  an  instant^  1.  a. 
H-Modr/,  5.  65,  98;  16.  14;  22,  ai. 
j^AiW,  6.  137 ;  88.  as. 

§lu>uir,  «.,  9.  67.     See  ft-iou/f. 
g)£i)6B>a),  «.  this  world,  9*  31;  87.  la. 

See  €B)LD. 
Slujia(9^,  V.  walk,  abide,  48.  44. 

A«ij0iar/,  meaning  here  unknown,  msiyhtfemaie 
dentanst  80.  a5. 

gjujuiLi,  V.  [§  6a],  utter  sounds ;  tell, 

say,  declare,  8. 147;  6.  36;  7.  29; 

12.58.74,78;  19.21,30;  20.19; 

49. 47 ;  50.  4. 
gisuih,  n.  any  musical  instrument,  49. 

47  •     [For  euirs^Sajth = S.  vAl 

S^uotmOr^^t  [S.  YAJAMANA  ajMl^LNAl,    ^^ 

life,  soul,  lord,  1.  36 ;  6.  25]^^  UNir>N 

iiuur*,  14.  40. 


thgologlja; 

SnM!.\'..'K; 


Xr^ 


®iu«b — ®a>t(. 


I.  n.  nature,  8.  iii;  9.5;  86.36; 
88.  18. 

g)iu|o;|L/,  If.  essential  property, — ^so 
Qivan  is  to  all  that  has  life,  2.  %4, 
140;  12.4;  20.  aa;  41.  5,  25;  48. 
3a;  49.  43 :  with  only  one  vesture, 
2.77. 

II.  v.,  49.  41,  49. 
I|ti|^|«»«,  hftbitnde,  2.  33 ;  12.  80. 

Slmiu,  V.  [§  57],  agree,  unite,  9.  71. 
For  ®€B>^. 

S^ur9  ^  g^QursA^  (?aif«i&,  12.  36. 

a#««rQ,  If.  two,  6. 196.    See  ild,  W. 
a#rMMir,  n.  Rava^um,  18.  57.    See  U.  55-57; 
18.6. 

^J,  z^.  b^,  5.  aa;  22.  ao,  ai ;  47. 38. 

d'l*®,  V.  have  mercy,  ciy  ont,  5.  307;  6.  199; 
21.  15,  34;  88.1a;  84.37. 

g)jo9,  «.  the  sun,  7.  70. 

®/r€v,  Sian  [S.  ra],  26. 19;  27.  35;  88. 

34 ;  84.  9.     Comp.  S)(S^' 

§^grCium*»^  7.  4. 

^/fl,  V.  /r.  and  intr.  flee  away,  perish, 
8.70;  15.55.  SeeN.  Comp.g)yJ/. 

I.  adj.  form  of  glircnr®.     See  ifi. 
A9|(y>-^^,  six,  8.  79.    Comp.  8. 17. 
li9|#K  in  both  directions,  6.  3  a,  33. 
0(f«MD,  a  doable  state ;  two  worlds,  present  and 

intiire,  4.  15. 

II.  g)^J>,  adj.  great. 

m(S**»0C^,  86.  16.     A0^rf«flr,  7.  35. 

iKfd-Ar,  7.  48.    »(F*«t-*»,  48.  63. 

||9*«(0«»,  4.  139.     ||l9i&urw«ift^,  2.69. 

HI.  g)(5,  V.  [§  60],  be. 

j^;^.  thoQ  art,  21.  11. 
g^4^y  V,  cause  to  remain,  hoard,  6. 37a ;  80.  lo. 
§^ji/f*>,  4.37;  82.36. 

®C5«(5  [S.  Rig],  the  Rig-Veda;  any 

mystic  chaunt,  20.  13. 
Sl0puju>,  n.  [S.  hrid],  heart,  4.  84. 

Comp.  S)^u>,  gl^ajih. 
SKgihLf,  n.  iron,  5.  86 ;  23.  15 ;  88.  i. 

Sks^Hi  c4i^  of  iron,  6.  317. 
g)(^€Hr,  darkness,  2. 133;  4. 18;  6. 68; 
19.  19 ;  20.  5 ;  22.  10 ;  26.  37. 
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I.  n.  prey,  ravenous  birds  of  prey, 
16.  55;  21.18. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  roar,  hiss,  9.  55. 
ig)6Difi^il>  [S.  lakshitam],  what  is 

characterized,  48.  a5. 
g)«)|«(5  =  o9«r«(5,  V.  shine,  i^pear 
conspicuous,  4.  91;  6.  365;  9.  30; 
18. 67;  IB.  7;  16. 7. 
mii»mm,  H.  [S.  Lanka],  Ceylon,  18. 6;  48. 19. 

S)te,  If.  a  leaf. 

Qp|inN|C»A»,  the  three-pronged  javelin :  ^tfq«>f*, 

6.36. 
Qp|if»w|#9«iiau.M^  89.  5. 

I.  V,  not :  g)ar. 

^•irift,  7.  36.     &*i\mr^  22.  16. 

j^K  thon  art  not,  22.  18. 
A«*K  22.  6.    i^fi,  88. 10. 

J^J-a^J^,  a^'Wr^r,  7.  13,  33. 

II*  S^y  jg)A>o)iA,  If.  a  house :  ^ih^  7. 
66 ;  42.  15. 

t^aimifi  (.^-ip),  8. 5. 

^jLnSmtAy  making  their  bodies  Thy  home,  6. 51. 
-d«js,  22.  30. 

III.  Case  ending,  §§  245, 251. 

S^m  <— less  person;'  ^itf  o^-'less,*  6.37; 
12.  10,11;  21.36;  49.35,37. 

g)OT,g)«/(5,v.  [§6o],43.i.= J!r«wf>,©jiF. 

JI9^mg,  so  that  grace  abound,  21.  7. 

[j^ffif  a  root  with  idea  of '  descent.*] 
^{fi»  ^'  [§  66],  lose,  4.  74;  28.  a. 

i.  z/.  [§  64],  disgrace,  d^^ade,  =uf^, 
6.  I,  a6o,  %6i. 

II.  z/.  [§  57],  descend,  ebibark  on ; 
go  down  into;  perish;  =£^0^, 
®tf»|A(5,2.98;B.3o;  18.  18;  19. 
15 ;  24.  14 ;  47.  35.    Opp.  to  ©jr. 

Sllfi\p(5s  V.  intr,  pass  away,  5.  30. 
Comp.  s^  [S.  Ei]. 

^^f>Lpj  n.  thread ;  jewel ;  lady.  See 

N.  and  K.;  G.  i6a. 

Omilmtfi,  a  lady  adorned  with  seemly  jewels.  7. 

II,  &c. 
ff^«»p,  9.  54. 


(^ — e.£l(. 


^ew,  giSnr,  o^'.  tender,  young,  §  1 3 1 ./. 

a«rapfcu  (with  Oio*),  4.  34;  6.  aio;  14.  la. 
a«*0d»,  19. 1.    S^*^i,  6. 135. 

^9sir,  V.  intr.  [§  56.  Ill],  tire,  grow 

weary,  1.  31. 
^p,  V.  [§  66\  pass  away;  surpass; 

die,  1 .  ^4 ;  4. 1 24 ;  47. 04 ;  transcend, 

6.  153.  ^1i\  26.  3. 

«p|i>V,  «.  death,  6.45,  95;  41.  13,  ai. 
Ap|%  If.  death,  87.  34. 

®m,  V.  [§  68],  g)«)  +  ^.    See  9». 
mpVmt  14.  5^1  57- 

9^\»  [-ap»«r,  d»*#ift,  -»],  1.41;  8.  54;  6. 
37a;  20.  39. 

ig)^i/)ir,  V.  [§  56],  6.  16  ;  10.  78 ;  84. 
4 ;  88. 19. 


I.  V.  [§  64],  irrigate,  15. 50. 

II.  n.  Qteop,  gieoptuar^  gieBpQujirear^  a 
king:  ^'beoeuar,  1.  5 ;  2.  96,  144; 
4.  loa;  5. 7 ;  84. 19 ;  86. 14;  47. 18. 

III.  If.  the  fold  of  a  garment,  5.  22y. 
&^p\(S^9  pay  homage,  1.  rja ;  6. 5, 6 ; 

7.  18  ;  16.  39. 

iN»P«q##,  6.  167. 

A^ji  (or  rf^ji),  thus,  6. 134. 

g)artb,  «.  kind,  sort,  race,  species. 

090«ift,  7.  49.     Mrtr^^onft,  9.  37. 

g)«iff,  yet,  hereafter,  5.  107,  327. 

S)%v.     See  ^%v^  cr%Br. 
A^u*i  such  an  one,  6.  86. 

I.  &€ir.     Seeg)^. 

||i*|«M0,  non-existence,  6.  58,  398 ;  22.  a6 ;  28. 
15  ;  8&  30  :  opp.  to  a.«*r|«Me.    [A«»,  a.*.] 
^|«Ma(?iMfr,  6.  369,  370. 
jf*il*«HD,  10.  13,  49, 

II.  S)eor,  a  euphonic  and  connective 
particle,  §  22. 

III.  g)«r,  sweet :  gM?. 

A"«U,  sweetly,  2.  T45;  16.  a. 

g)«w|uJ>,  glew-L/,  If.  pleasure,  1. 16,  70; 
8.  im;  5.  285;  19.  19;  22.  4;  86. 
9-1  a.    See<?u/r. 

A^A'^ji,  49.  35.    Ai*|4K»«,  8.  35. 
A*|«tf«j>,sweet-Toiced,  20.  13. 
A*KcsP#,  27.  15. 

Sidr&rih,  yet,  6.  316;  7.  13,  22. 
Adrift,  5. 160.    St*m^,  27.  3. 
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S^jf,  St^P,  this  day,  1.  3a ;  88.  10;  46.  37. 

And  see  m**. 
In  verbal  tenninations  for  0  or  flNr#. 


I-  ^'^  [§  57],  give,  5.  275 ;  8.  53 ;  14. 

49;  84.8. 
II.  If.  a  fly,  6.  181;  26.9. 
/F«7(5,  here,  2.  129.     [©^0^(5.] 
tfdjQsniuu}^,  n.  a  town  with  a  ^ivan 

shrine,  2.  84 ;  4.  158. 
See  Devaram,  p.  33a,  one  hymn  by  Sambandhar. 

fi.€ED£.(Uir6or,  ff^ffor  [-v^i^,  possess, 
own],  owner,  Lord,  1.  ii;  2.  25; 
8.  46;  4.  102;  5.  201,  308,  309; 
7.3;  8-45- 

/F^^9)lf,   7.  8. 

fF®,  n.,  from  g)®,  equivalent,  result, 
retribution,  40.  9,  34. 

/762Kir®. 

I.  o^v.  here,  thus ;  much,  2.  14, 39. 

II.  V.  intr.  crowd,  join,  press  together, 
2.  144;  4,  27;  86.  21. 

»#»«#,  6.  3#8;  7.4. 
FFfT. 

I-  =®(tff  V-  [§  64],  draw  both  ways, 

8.  99 ;  6.  32 ;  38.  i. 
II.  =g)0,  two,  4.  2 ;  14.  4. 
/F/f*(5,  «.  a  straw,  4  34. 
ifjpfszQpt^tii,  jy/F^/i,  «.  end,  4.  II,  211; 

6.279;  16. 13;  22.4;  28.15.  From 


ffe^u),  n.  defect.     ffean£l4o^  complete, 

perfect,  4.  14. 
/FCBT,  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  produce,  47. 17. 

a.<K  (=e-a/),  V.  i«/r.  [§68],  =oS(5£2>l/, 
u>0£p,  delight  in ;  accept,  sreu,  2. 68 ; 
f.i5\  8.81,88;  12.33-35,57,58; 
18.25;  21.9;  27-^3;  87.5,26. 

m^\Oi4»io9it^Sl,  If.,  11.  18. 

e.fi/f  =  »dFJ), «.  nail,  claw,  18. 54 ;  48. 
58. 


e-e — eL«£i« 


®-®*  ^-  [§  57]i  f^  off>  pou**  down, 
drip,  5.  14a ;  48,  5. 

^GD6S=0^ff/^f  V.  [§  64],  urge  on^ 

80.  15. 
ft.iF^J>=ft.cu/f^©,  n,  [S.  uchcha],  the 

crown  of  the  head. 

•>^4>f«/,  those  on  vhose  heads  rests . . . ,  88. 14. 

body,  4.  61 ;   5.  255 ;   15.  41 ;   22. 
20,  40;  28.  7,  21,  22 ;  28.  19;  83. 
7,25;  84.22,38;  51.  21. 
fi.L./D|iy,  V,  afflict,  18.  31. 
e-i-cBT,  together.    [g>®,  9®.] 
aa.^«,  60.  20.    See  9(7^(9. 
mju0tmi(g,  accompany,  5.  a  10;  24.  a. 
aj-i^Q#«f,  2.  130.     mj-skmrnt,  2.  131. 

«-®,  V.  [§  64],  invest,  clothe,  5. 28, 160. 

I.if.posse8sion[C.opE|YA,  M.udajyAn, 
T.  opA|YApu,  equivalent  to  S.  i^a, 

IfANA,  IfVARA]. 
As  a  particle,  18.  33-36.     In  49.  40  governs 

•rdrair,  49.  48. 

e-eDL«|eu/r«5r,  owner,  master,  5.  9,  220, 
221 ;  19.  16 ;  51.  19,  49.    Corr.  to 

In  24  throughout  we  find  Voc.  mjmn.jutiilmsO 
master!  4.  no;  88.  i. 

e-6a)i_|cuffeff"   [  =  S.  IfVARl],  mistress, 

7.61;  21.  !• 

e-fiDL-lcu,  [§184],  47.43. 

^  5.  384,  385.     9(smLJuwae,  47.  39. 

.|a>a),  n.  possession,  7.  ii,  31; 
83.  25. 
Ihn.SL garment :  ^eot^,  12. 45.   [&-®.] 

m^mujumiarf  6.  3. 

III.  V.  [§57],  be  broken,  10. 7;  24.  21. 

&.l1.    See  &.€»*. 

fi.6Ber|i(^ = A//Dity^6U,».dry  and  withered 
condition,  80.  3. 

e^em\fEi(3^,  v.  yearn  for,  6.  298. 

GL^asr/f,  V.  [§  57;  N.  ».«•],  feel,  per- 
ceive, understand,  know,  5. 139, 165, 
228;  7.  20;  11. 1 ;  20.21;  22.12,13; 
41.  30. 

t\A^,  V.  cans,  [K.],  teach,  22. 1  a ;  82. 27.    | 
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a-«v#|^,  ondeiBtanding,  8.  49;  4.  xio^  124; 

8.91;  11.71;  21.9;  22.12,13. 
vflv/|#0,  perception,  8.  11  a. 

&.69ar,  §  265. 

I.  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  eat;  suffer,  5. 160, 
164;  7.  66  (imbibe);  12. 30, 31 ;  19. 
74;  28.  11;  82.25. 

Forms  a  passive,  6.  105,  &c 
A.fl*r|u«i9,  alms,  10.  7. 
m.mkM&a  in  84  is  '  one  who  is  consumed.' 

«-6BBr|zf =e-«Br6v,  food,  28.  5. 

II.  ccar,  p-GSarQ,  ^earoDiD.     See  ft-cr. 
ft.«BreDL_  (from  8.(5(55), «.a  sphere,8.i. 
^fituth,  n.  [S.  udaya],  rising. 

<  The  light  of  the  dawn,*  20.  5. 
*  The  mount  where  the  son  rises :  the  easUm  kUl,^ 
20.10. 

^^ffth=Qujtr€8fi,  n.  [S.  udara],  womb, 
4.  13. 

e^GDfi,  V.  a.  [§  64],  kick,  spurn, 

m^00M4*,  9.  70. 

a^P^tDU)  [S.  UD  +  TAMA]. 

M^m*,  *  the  best  one,'  6.  8,  9 ;  15.  53. 

^fifinQsn^iaijoiSy  2. 48, 220;  6. 1-20; 
16;  17. 21 ;  19. 12.  See  Introduc- 
tion to  6. 

This  was  the  first  place  he  was  sent  to.  Vathavuiar 
Pur.  iv.  93,  V.  26. 

e.^^€rf?,  v.  besmear :  y#,  6.  85. 

6-/^,  V.  skip ;    push  away,  10.  37 ; 
spring  forth,  rise,  10.  60 ;  12.  40 ; 
48.37;  46.6;  47.3. 
mjtfi\urt^  mJk^p,  14.    See  note. 

^ujtriuihy  n.  [S.  upaya],  means,  strata- 
gem, 26.  14. 

s.cB>i£,  a^eounuffeff-f  n^  s^tnirQ^eS^  the 
goddess  Umai,  2.  142;  5.  217 ;  9. 
I2;88.2;84.i;42.i8.   [SeeMuir.] 

fi.cLu(f,  n,  the  gods;  paradise;  above, 
5-  a43>  »55>  264 ;  6.  99 ;   87.  i. 

aubutnir  ^givan,  6.  a30,  a68 ;  42.  34, 

a.(L/,  root  with  idea  of  'uprising.' 
I.  SlI/j,  z/./r.  and  n.  [§§  57,64],  escape, 
live;  save,  release,  1, 33;  2.  25;  4 
205;  5. 107,306;  7.44;  14. 10;  16. 


e.Qjft — fi-Guifich-. 


27;  20.  38;  88.  9;  86.17;  87.  14, 
16;  88.  23;  47. 10;  49. 10;  51.  19 

[fi.(L/(^(7^6or  for  fi.(uv(o^6or],  2^7. 

II.  ^,ujif,  V.  [§  57],  be  lofty,  rise  high, 
2.  146;  8.  115;  5.  6%. 

^jut\4^,  V,  cams,  [§§  62,  160],  raise,  6.  39. 

III.  £Lu9/f^  n.  life,  soul,  spirit,  breath 
[4(flV»  air  {as  an  element)^ S^iuiDn 
«w6Br],  %.  %',  4.  180;  5.  1^78,  279; 
8.  91;  11.  71;  15.  17,41;  84.  %%, 

mj3i  &.«Ar««,  84.  title.    See  «.«*. 

aa9/,  V,  a,  [$  64],  revive,  excite,  breathe  out. 

mJdiClt^J  8.  32 ;  47.  10;  49.  9. 

WLaeD,  ».  a  mortar,  9.  13,  ai,  33. 

I.  «.  property.    [«-rf?-«D£/>,  §  131.] 
^iRQujdr,  6.  ao6,  383,  390  ;  44.  5. 

II.  ff.  barkj  skin :  Q^irio,  mni,  8.  32 ; 
6.  95i  195 ;  9-  70- 

III.  V,  [§  64],  strip  off  skin,  4.  97 ; 

6.76;  11.335  18.35.73- 
©-(gj,  either  S.  URAS= strong,  or  the 
Tamijr  form  of  S.  RUPA=a  form. 
See  fi.(^A//i),  e.(^cy.   Comp.  c^. 

a^^B  having  taken  a  visible  form  [G.  93],  40. 
4;  44.  1-4. 

In  22.  6.  iv.  there  are  two  readings,  a^(?«  and 
jyoCar,  Ellis  (p.  33)  prinU  the  latter.  In  the 
former  the  sense  woald  be :  *  These  are  the 
sensible  forms  behind  which  thon  dost  hide 
Thy  form  ;*  and  in  the  latter :  <  Thon  hast  no 
form,  bnt  liest  hid  in  these/  2.  €6;  18.  5,  9, 
34;«6.4. 

Jl»»0<5\  «r«,  in  form  of  fire,  2. 93 ;  16. 47 ;  47. 40. 

A5W,  86.  7. 

«L<5AOjir«irQ,  assuming  a  visible  form,  as  ^ru, 
2.64,66;  86.11. 

•^«*#,  11.  2,  18. 

m^^fsMuMmrmi^s^  <  in  form  Qot  onderstood,' 
81.  9. 

a-(5|(g,  V,  n.  melt,  4.  61 ;  6. 44, 223. 

e-(2j|<35(5,  V.  a.  melt,  6.  230 ;  86.  3 ; 

88.  I. 
e.(5|fi/£i,  «-®%  n,  [S.  rupa],  a  form, 

2.  93;  4.96;  11.3;  22.  33.  Comp. 

^(?H9^-[§6^1pcnetrate,  pass  through, 
4.7;  8.88;  28.6,15,35;  51.  »6. 
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Often  with  «9,  anv,  O99,  16.  13;  21.  9 ;  22.  5; 

85.  38  ;  47.  I. 
m^m^,  I  melt  not,  28.  6. 

^(S^fiffor  [S.  Rudra], Rudra.  (Muir, 
iv.  299,  &c.) 

Most  of  the  Sanskrit  epithets  applied  to  Rudra 
are  adapted  in  the  Tamil  to  ^i^'^ftn* 

«-®OPi  «.  a  thunderbolt,  85.  33. 
a-(l5^,  V.  intr.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  roll,  5. 
156.    [ft.(3«r®,  «.(j5Ll®.] 

I.  =  usn,  s^jpty  §}ujii>Li,  V.  [§  64],  tell  of, 
explain,  declare,  1.  ao;  11.  23;  19. 
6, 14;  22. 12;  28. 3;  88. 19;  48.  4. 

II.  n.  word,  speech:  oiird^,  Q//r/f^«o^, 

4.  69,  124;  22.  12;  81.  19. 
9^Qffnuiw=zui(i9ir,  n.  [S.  Roman],  4.  83 ; 

8.  22 ;  27.  23. 
Q^ev,  V,  [§  66],  die,  cease,  diminish, 

5.  212,213;  7.39;  32.3. 

a.«»{«r,  ceases  not  to  be  cliaunted,  7.  39. 
S.6U  |uL/ :  6-6UUL96U/r  ^isi^s  seAresfir, 

tears  of  endless  rapture,   17.  2; 

81.  34. 
«-6U«ix>,  ^eo(g,  n.  [S.  loka],  world,  4. 

125;  9.21,22;  20.36;  28.4;  48.14. 

mrtfiimh^  60.  II.     «.«iC«(3pift,  8.  4 1. 

«.««/,  4.  36;  18. 18;  84.  37.     •.•i««#,  26,  13. 

fi.6ui€B)«,  «.  a  pestle,  9.  13,  21,  33, 
ft.6u|^,  z;.  move  [comp.  S.  hval],  16. 
49-54;  88. 3.  See  «-«u/r^and  g^Jfiy. 

0>tA9«^,  W0SV.     >i*<9«^,  abiding  mcvi. 
uA^M^,  accompany, 
QmrA^mtl^  fragrance  is  wafted, 
OurA^wiV,  swelling  /Aro^. 

fiLfiVT,  V.  [§60],  dry  up;  pine,  82.  3. 
fi.Atfy,  z/.  howl,  5.  87.     See  ofeosft. 
fi.6U(rfiy,  z;.  =  C6U6y. 

«.MnA.A.«r^,  86.  15,  31,  33,  33. 

^  •.«>rd^#flftrflRr/»  those  whose  eyet  are  filled 
with  (tear)-drop8,  41.  37, 

^QG)iTSffiu^€or^  an  atheist,  4.  56. 

[S.  u>KAYATA3c  prevalent  in  the  world.  Sar- 
va-dar9ana-saAgiaha,  Cowell  and  Cough, 
(Trttbncr),  p.  3.] 

e^eu,  V.  [§  66],  delight  in,  19.  36 ; 

28.  II;  47.  44.     Sec  a-«. 
ft-fltfuxor  [S.  upa-ma],  similitude,  5. 

153;  26.1. 

m^m^MOtk  On^wl  6.  63.  [-a-flNtfAo  +  d^O 


&.ai8B0 — afl<B. 


fi.A/te^  n.  twigs  and  sprays,  11.  65. 
ft.fi/ff,  n.  [S.  yuva],  fulness. 

aumu\^\sLjii^the  swelling  sea,  8.  169. 

e^lfiA),  V.  [§  56.  Ill],  wander,  6.  ai 2 ; 

11.43;  26.6;  88.  14. 

^ifif  place. 
»-ffi^9t  wander,  6.  a8, 29.  ^1090,  ^.  (See  «r«».) 
In  6.  31  m^^amffi, 

®-(?P>  ^-  [§  ^o]>  plougl^i  cultivate. 

M9^, ».  cultivation.   m9«<^,  cultivators,  8. 94. 
A<yw«,  n,  a  tiger,  6.  a8 ;  85.  29. 
s.GO£p,  t;.  [§  64],  sufTer,  6. 1 80 ;  88.  2. 

mjm>ifi^^mr^9u^,  6w  l8l. 

ft.aA,8.i27.  d^Ao/Dtt/oA^duly.  Sees-eff-. 
ft-®,  V.  [§  64],  be  decayed,  worm- 
eaten,  26.  25. 

a-Qik/,  nnsoondnesi,  16.  22. 
ft-asir,  V.  [§  57],  suffer,  perish,  8. 150  ; 
14.  2.    Comp.  ft.6U,  s.«o<^. 

&.6yr,  a  root  signifying  'existence, 
reality,  residence  within,'  ^^sih. 

In  comp.  often  becomes  a-ti  or  autik, 

I.  An  adverb  or  preposition.  Sign 
of  7th  case=«6»r,  6.  138  ;  8.  37  ; 
22.2;  40.  I.  Another  form  IS  ^eii, 
8.  127. 

Donbtfal  in  •.*«> a»>,  deeds  inhering. 
Aa:.Qur(f *,  esoteric  meaning,  12. 61 ;  61.  27. 
•^inacjL^  including,  12.  31. 
auLuO,  tu  [§  64],  bring  under,  28.  6. 
aoit/g^  enter  in,  81.  9.    •.*wnfr,  8.  7,  37. 
mjm,  things  within,  6.  139. 
«.*C«ar,  <  I  think  not,'  6.  8 ;   or  '  I  am 
within,'  6,  7. 

II.  &-«r|®,  t;.  think,  =  fi.«vif,  ^%Br, 
craBrgy,  5.  8;  10.  61. 

III.  fi.ar|(^=ft.ar®,  5.  221;  8.  37; 
29.  22. 

IV.  MLeirwih  (s.ari2))  =  jffsih^  mind,  1. 
33;  2.7;  8.112,121;  4.61;  5. 161, 
221;  6.55;  8.10;  21.9;  85.15; 
86.4,  II. 

V.  ft.6w|®,  «.«^«r  [G.],  there  is,  there 
are,  that  are,  5. 1 13, 165, 167;  6. 92, 
93r  22.  2;  88.  24;  86. 17;  48.  4,5. 
Opp.  to  S^. 

VI.  ft.6Ber|€B>iD,  n,  existence,  reality: 
QuiUJ€a>u>,  5.  58,  298,  306,  312,  369, 
370 ;  88.  30.     Opp.  to  S^drsDu). 
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ft./D|o(^,  V.  [§  62],  slumber  profoundly. 

m.p\^sA,  n,  slumber:  ^SsA,  7.  31. 

ft./D|^,  n.  relationship,  4.  i8i ;  22. 32; 
85.  33;  40.  i;  42.  27.    Fors-i^^. 

I.  V,  [§  68],  suffer,  1.  32;  10.  37,  &c.; 
26.  33. 

»  «.Q,  be,  combine,  unite  with,  6.  298 ;  89.  9. 
Whom  all  may  gain,  2.  20 ;  8.  55. 
bOi/«9*^,  6.  179;  6.  92. 

^pp^ff,  8.  129. 
^PQfn^  7.  40 ;  89.  9. 
mArmk^^  ^Qp,  SO  that  I  may  gain  union  with 

thyself,  6.  360 ;  7.  24. 
'm9,  fire  pervading  water,  22.  30,  31. 

In  comp.  with  other  verbs,  i»mM^pk  for 
(y)«*9i2^  16.  2. 
a^vuu.,  2. 12;  61. 10.     Mdr^rp  »  ^#,  22.  24. 

II.  €Ldj.  intense,  great     Comp.  £.(5. 

a^^MBw,  6.  82;  6.  9;  29.  22 ;  89.  8. 

III.  ^^mm,  2. 143;  22.31.   Opp.  to 

a^p>3l/,  a  member;  the  body,  6.  213. 

IV.  V,  n.  [§  64],  be  firm. 

^jpi\fi9  n.  assurance;  benefit,  28.  ii; 
88.  2. 

I.f9.[fromft.^],asheath,86.i5;  47.ii. 
II.  V.  intr.  [§  57],  dwell,  22  and  28; 
passim. 

ii«>/>(a^), 8. 127;  18.IO;  84. 3,7,11,15,23, 31, 

35>  39- 
mjmpaf4r,  a  dwelling. 

fi.69r  (ft.€Drgfy),  V.  [§  62],  meditate. 
See  ft-w. 

mjikmpsAu,  hard  to  be  comprehended,  7.  25 ; 
16.  37;  17.21;  18.  30. 

fi.«Br|£/>^^u>,   n.   [S.   UN-MATTA,    UD  + 

mad],  5.  28;  17. 39,  frenzy;  82.  11; 
84.  10.    See  m^^th. 


}sih,  n.,  QfiajpG^  energy,  8.  24.  [K.] 

mm^4tf  n,  a  swing,  16 ;  41.  29. 

I.  z/.  [§  62],  =  iS€Hrii(w^f  ^«u,  feign  aver- 
sion, sulk,  28.  1 1.  Comp.  K.,  ch. 
131-133;  N.  222, 


cat® — 6t|69>^. 


II.  ^.  s  tLarjfiip^,  what  is  within. 
ssiL^s^Q^/ in  my  inmost  soul/  5. 44. 

*K74v,  penetrate,  pass  throagh,  28. 6. 
jjTjy,  pierce,  42.  34. 

melI®,  V.  feed  with,  supply,  6. 20;  87. 

33.     Causal  from  &.€ar,  §  160. 
i««r,  If.  food,  12. 45;  16. 28.  [«.«.] 
esi;^,  V.  [S.  vA ;  see  &/i^],  breathe, 

10.  4,  8,  &c. 
fifiE;f€B>^,  f».  filth,  excrement,  25.  13. 

[Comp.  S.  9RIDH.    @>«qtf.] 

Qssur. 

I.  n.  town  :  oiiry^ufi,  5. 21a ;  16. 4 ;  19. 
9-12;  39.  9;  47.  44. 

av/  Mv#, '  from  town  to  town,*  5.  ii. 
mmimrii,  6.  333.      »^*^,  5.  347. 

II.  V.  [§57],  ride,  mount,  19.  22, 24. 

fi«/f|^,  «.  a  vehicle,  that  which  con- 
veys, 2. 123;  5.  259;  =Mi(f^tfjir5Br, 
8.50. 

fiSEf^y  n.  eternity,  eternally,  3.  86. 

avi^,  8. 9;  4. 8.    amffidp^ii,  from  eternity,  15.  51. 
amtfiop/ti^mttt,  *He  who  is  from  eternity,'  7.  32. 

?In  6.  31  ^^amifi. 


I.  V.  gush  out:  ^F,  1.47;  5.114; 
7. 18  ;  18.  22 ;  23.  i ;  49. 6^.    See 

amj/mLd^,  honey  gnshing  ont,  6.  43. 

fifiE/^,  //.  a  fountain,  3. 121. 

II.  «.  injury. 

avpM/,  4.  ao :  B  0iBHI^^  u(^i/dL 

[^dojtft  ui^s sorrow  and  shame?] 
trnpeaap^^QpsGOis;  perhaps  for  cs^oi^. 
Comp.  sK^l^^io. 

mm^putk,  <  foul  me,'  87.  i. 
uK€arth,  n.  [S.  UNA],  defect,  2.  105: 

mnriS^S,  infinitely  various,  4.  la, 

fifil69r,  n.  flesh,  5. 58, 230, 379 ;  meat. 
10.7;  15.10;  the  body,  8. 91 ;  11. 
71;  37.34. 

j^o^,  dwell  in  a  human  body, 
5.58. 
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oss-GiruireSaj  £.£.0;,  34.  38. 

fiflr€w|L/(5,  5.  220;    13.18;    31.10. 

fiecBrJQ/^,  8. 22* 
67«/(5,  where  ?  5.  236. 

«^®*,  everywhere,  7.  39 ;  60.  63, 

€7^^ar[S.  YAj],  the  offerer,  8.  86;  12. 
17,  19;  13.  14,  59;  15.  43:  tDs^fi 

€t0*00tt^  others;  or  'the  sacrificers,*  88, 15. 

(5T(5j^&i^^  V,  be  deficient,  3.  76. 

«#^i6,  n.,  QMDp,  deficiency,  84.  33. 

OT®,  V.  [§  64]  take  up ;  present,  offer, 

7.56;  9.17,18;  28.3. 
otlI®. 

I.  n,  eight,  5. 196.    See  ctm. 

II.  V.  reach  up  to,  1.  22;  41.  35. 

I.  n.  number ;  thought,  regard,  1.  24 ; 
15.  33  = 'in  piteous  case,'  or  're- 
nowned in  story/  20.  36.     [g^«^.] 

«rcrir|fldt«),  numberless,  2.  3;  23.  la 
crairfldtd),  innumerable,  49.  39. 

II.  (€r«Rr,gEy),z;.  think,  count,  calculate, 
1.  22  ;  6. 107 ;  26.  21 ;  38.  34,  36 ; 
48.  18. 

«air|««n6,  n.  calculation,  thought,  5.98;  28. 19; 
45;  61. 14. 

III.  adj.  form  of  ctlL®,  eight,  30.  25; 
38.12;  49.55. 

creSarQ^srdj^  n.  oil,  5.  184.     See  6700-. 
OT^/f,  V.  confront,  5.  179;   6.  136; 
36.  16 ;  44.  21. 

«r^/OLfQ,  49.  34. 

cr^^Gir^  n.  a  deceiver,  87.  32 ;  42. 15  : 

^Afi  (^)  foi"  ^P^  I   comp.  creSr,  ^€or, 
S)6Br,  7.  II.  erflQ^ir}    (2)  ».  deceit : 
LDiriuth^  €Ju>nppu>, 
^09^<s,  why?  88.  7. 
eri^fffu,  O  father!    4.  loi ;   6.  162 ; 

21.  6;  or  *our  mother,'  13.  5. 
\mtb  +  M*9»/f ;  but  «  -  father.] 
eri€B>^^  our   Father,  =^/f9o^,  m^ea^, 
l.ii;  5.184,185;  22.  40. 
*c 


GftL  —  €fAL\, 


^Lb,  our,  [from  w/r^,  I.  It  forms 
compounds.    Comp.  aioD^,  ^sgo^, 

€ru)\i^ffir&r,  5.  33,  36,  185  ;  12.  2.    See 

€rui\Ou(igu>trdir,  23.  39. 

aiiOsffmneff^  48.  3. 

67ii)|u/r€B>a/,  our  lady  friend  !  7.     See 

U/r€B>A/. 
•r«NO,  us,  20.  40. 

€Tj>|LDff068rI  *ourGodI'  5.  201;  83. 12, 

6riia)Bafr,  «.a  mother :  jjfifltDSsw,  jjfdr&n', 
jf%Br,  punD^etr^  fiaiu^  10.  31.  [But 
see  i/)3E87.] 

OTIU. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  grow  weary,  4.  7,  33;  6. 
61  j  24.18;  51.13;  so  that  we  grow 
not  weary,  7. 44. 

«F£/|iiiy,  weariness,  adversity,  8.  105  ;  5.  391 ;  6. 

155;  87.  ao. 
mii^Qfi^,  8.  80;  25.  21 ;  82. 10. 

II.  V.  [§  58.  I],  shoot  at ;  put  into, 
impart,  8.  22;  9. 19, 71. 

67tt5/«j, «. wall,fortress,city, 39.3 :  mfieo, 
€ra9jpf,  n.  tusk ;  tooth,  3. 31 ;  9. 69. 
€7(Li|^|,  T/.[§ 62], approach, attain  unto, 

1.21;  2.132,137,139;  3.101;  4.57; 

8.35;  11.18;  49.39. 

0mA  «r£,^,6.2i3;  60.  ^S-     "t^P®'*,  5.314;  49.55. 
jttriQiijfi,  81.  6.      mit^pfiQwm,  6.  19. 
mu/gg$pfij  6.  298. 

I.  //.  fire :  ,#yifi«rf?,  ^,  Qnf(r^uq,  ^esreo, 
fitfiio^fieoario,  2. 132;  3.  158;  13.21; 
35.  21, 26.    See  Manu  III.  85. 

vA\utQ,  26.  19. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  consume  with  fire,  6. 
40;  12.59;  13.22,24;  15.33;  the 
god  of  fire,  15. 42 ;  23. 1 1. 

67^ii)L/,  n.  a  bone  :  er&frLj,  12. 41. 
ereo  =  all. 

«rA>C«wrc&,  7.  II,  27. 

creoQeOy  an  interjection,  <?A.'  34.  15. 
67€i)|feu, «.  limit,  1. 24  i  5. 191, 301, 375 ; 

49.26,55. 
67d/Q/i2>,  ;/.,  g)c./r,  affliction,  5. 162. 
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^rifieVj ;/.  beauty :  jyi^(5- 
erifieoQup,  1.  22;  2.  3,84, 114,  i40;  3. 
3,72;  7.76;  9.10;  27.35;  42.3a 

m(fi4tmmM,  8.  1 58. 

exQgfi^y  letter,  syllable,  [c^a^^-] 

jy^Qtf^V^,  5.  107.     Sec  m)#A«ru. 

6T(ip,  t/.  rise,  4. 1 ;  6. 126 ;  22.  a,  31 ; 
49. 57 ;  as  sounds,  49. 44, 49.  With 
JKS^y  visit  in  gracious  majesty,  20. 
4,  &c.,  30 ;  7. 66 ;  37. 4,  &c. ;  49. 64. 

Comp.  ejJPty  CTQpthL^. 

trap,  noble,  48.  18.     <r(y#e,  20 1  40 ! 

mofCst^  =  tiQpQmiA;  5.  ai6,  336. 

vQpCiLff  V.  ronse,  7.  21. 

I.  ;i.  sesamum  seed,  5. 1 84. 

II.  «.  what  is  easy,  light.  Opp.  to 
jf(5.    [See  N.  Lex.] 

«r«*«/f«ir,  5.  137.      ««««^,  4.  117,  136:   8.  8. 

««*#r,  what  is  easy,  4. 10.    vwiu$£i,  20.  la. 
«ri«cM/,  coming,  easy  of  access,  5.  363. 
<rd}«i0,  condescend,  appear  in  lowly  guise,  3. 1 1 7; 
8.18;  25.19. 

III.  67eff|«5,  V.  despise,  5.  7. 

I.  CTrtS,  «.  a  throw,  toss;  blow, blast, 
3.  II. 

II.  V.  [§ 57], throw, strike;  dash, 36. 16. 

QpfO*^,8.  74;  16.6. 

trfiCMj^  pierce,  stab,  wound,  9.  41 ;  24.  15. 
er^ihuj,  n,  an  ant,  4. 11 ;  6. 33,  96, 97. 
STpj)J,  V,  beat,  toss.     Comp.  €i/S, 
&pji^Gn(d  [§  265],  buffeted,  5.  105. 

Nig.    ^P9fi*»  i^mi^^QMCL. 

erar^^j  *  my  own,  Lord,'  7. 27 ;  8. 1 13. 

67€Dr^,  I.  from  erar,  say. 

II.  when?  See  g^jpf,  ^^Jpf. 

tOrCa,  ah,  when !  50.  i  a.    *r«irjfb^  always,  49. 15. 
€ntrpOmi*t,  when?  6. 172. 

I.  er^sKT,  how  many  ?  4.  27 ;  5.  304. 
Comp.  jy&w,  g)25Br. 

II.  for  67€or&Br,  me,  3.  27  ? 

I.  OT65r,  V.  say,  33. 1 2.  crcwG^/r?  34. 29. 

II.  cr\ar,  what? 
•r*C«r?  5.  107;  7.  4;"  50.  14. 

crarLf  for  ^ffuhuj,  bone,  4. 80 ;  5. 121 ; 
35. 10. 


9Sl})Ull 901. 


<3J 

sT«]a>ULD  [Conjcveram:  Kafiji].  De- 
rived from  S.  EKA  +  AMBARA,  2.  77 ; 
4. 151;  18. 54. 

ejsuiUff^  (^ivan  as  dwelling  in  ersihuu) 
or  Kanji,  9. 15,  19;  14.  4.  There  is 
a  play  of  words ;  as  if  otf  +  ^thtf  + 
j^ir=^//ie  one  arrmved. 

€7«|sBr  [S.  eka],  the  one=^€Br(5»ai^(5u 
£Ja/6ar,  I.5;  5.97. 

««;»^a^«oiaOOur(5C<r!  5.  386. 

^7(5,  «;.  [§62],  [S.  I.  £ti],  go,  pass 
away :  0^«^,  /f /e7(5. 

<ajfki(^^  V.  [§  62],  yearn  after,  2. 139; 
4.80. 

[(57<y^.  Comp.  (?6>/^,  S.  ESH,  (?ayerr;  cj 
gives  sense  of  *  yearning.'] 

cTs\sffy  V.  grieve :  ©Sbtt,  ^ifi,  21. 18 ; 
29. 38  ;  82. 26. 

€7^|/!7fiy^  38  [or  Qeu^/DSii], 

CT<»^,  z/.abuse,5.327;  6.196,197;  7.7; 

21.  20,  21. 
67L.6Br  [S.  ishtan],  a  friend,  comrade, 

43.16. 
ai^,/em.  [S.  iSHTi],  my  dear  I = Q^irifiy 

12.2,6,  &c. 
67«BBr,  «.,  Qu(j^GSiiD,  grcatncss,  5.  '^^S. 


I.  €7^t2)  (27^), «.  suffering,  26. 6 ;  defect, 
fault,  19. 5  ;  20.  20  ;  80.  22. 

C7^«;  =  faultless,  43.31.  [Comp.  ^^ih^ 
€TQjG/th,  S.  HETU.  Often  used  in  K.] 

Nig.   vjgt/gOrudi  ^pCiQui', 

ejfiio,  n.  alienation,  3.  J04.     [Comp. 

1.8.] 
ejfieonn,  n.  strangers,  enemies,  8. 104 ; 

19.  39  ;  80.  22.     But  see  e^ih,  e^. 
U.  G\^^iua^}  5.375. 
«:^,  any  at  all,  80. 18.    0^^  «<?49<a,  7.  4. 


I.  V.  [§  62],  extol,  1. 49 ;  5.  24 ;  6. 197 ; 
7.48;  19.  23;  85.  II,  &c.;  48. 14- 

16.       [sipn^,      Opp.  to  S7*.] 
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II.  H,  praise,  13.  51  (?). 

^jS^j  wield,  wave,  bear  up,  cany, 

2.81;  6.36;  9.6i,66\  46.1. 
«r*P,  «.  one  who  carries,  &  loi. 

(ULb(f^  V.  [§  66],  be  haughty,  inflated, 

21.  25 :  gUPftnir. 
(^Lblg^^  V.  be  disappointed,  10.  78. 
OTU,  V.  n.  [§  57 ;  S.  ya],  be  suitable, 

pertain  to,  5. 47,  301 ;  9. 12;  41.  5: 

I.  ft.  beauty,  7.  60;  16.  2;  19.  i,  39; 
50.  I. 

II.  resemblance,  4. 135 ;  5.  217 ;  88. 6 ; 
50. 1.    ?  QiBir.    Comp.  ertfieo,  sjeo, 

(ajsvLb,  n,  [S.  elA],  fragrance,  aro- 
matic unguent. 

^•tf*  (sv^Si,  a  lady,  one  with  perfumed  locks,  5. 
373 ;  20. 9.   [See  Ndlatii,  Introd.,  p.  40,  vMr^.] 

I.  In  7  [T.  Ei-A=why?]  ^jQeonir  is 
doubtful,  ?  friends,  pi.  of  €T&>neir= 
^^^i^y  a  female  friend. 

II.  =if=^tt96u,  10.6;  22.30;  86.7. 

III.  z'.  [§  70,  as  *6u],  receive;  be  suit- 
able for,  5.  179  (with  cffiir  mpw^ 
€!^ii^^),  373;  86.  39.   =Qu!r(Sfs^. 

IV.  ;/.  what  befits :  OurrQ^fi^u) ;  2. 
114. 

^61/,  V.  send  forth. 

67^q;,  I.  n.  a  command,  21.  6 ;  43.  22. 

II.  n.  an  arrow :  j^uiLj. 

«'«v<*<-»  wounded,  43.  23. 

^£P,  «^®,  seven,  4.  7 ;  7.  37. 
erifieo,  a  lute,  7*  29.     Comp.  (uirtfi. 
ejGDifi,  n.  [S.  hel],  what  is  poor,  9. 

71 ;  15.  49  ;  woman  (pi,  craoi^jeuif), 

7.32;  88.  10;  41.34. 
•r«D»|«D«,  poorness  of  spirit,  meanness;  ignorance, 

26.  ai. 

I.  «.  *  a  bull,*  as  Civan's  vehicle,  and 
as  the  sign  on  His  banner,  2.  25 ; 
*c  2 


GunGiraii— 5^- 


any  male,  13.  6i ;  19.  lo;  49.  i6. 

«pp^,  85.  33. 

QunQffjpi=zSiDsuiy  of  Qivan,  5.  209. 
nasQajpt^ueerfi^  a  hog,  5.  212. 
By  met  «©^*^«*,  Lord,  6.  365. 
II.  =(7ii:^Otf0-€ir,t;.ascend,  mount,  ride, 
5.  aio;  10. 1-4;  12.  57,  58;  16.  2, 
17,18;  47.34;  50.11. 
vp^  utterly,  2.  6. 

GOf^^i  having  become  excited,  41. 

14, 18,  27.     ft.«BBr,  §  265. 
€fp^y  V.  [§  62],  induce;  exalt;  take, 

8.  105;  5. 195 ;  8. 9,  26 ;  26. 17 ;  47. 

7 ;  50.  26. 
€f0jpf\eSf  V.  [§  160],  cause  to  ascend, 

10.30;  51.35. 
^PdT^i  foes,  3. 158;  19.  26. 
GGstui^  n.  a  wild  boar,  3. 31 ;  4.  6, 166 ; 

40.  29.     Comp.  €!aSjpf. 
[Sec  TimvlUi-a^al,  45,  46.] 
«7&w,  other,  any,  5. 149,  378. 
mQ^n^  others,  4. 117;  8. 13. 

I.  g^,  minuteness,  subtilty,  beauty. 
g|(?iLrir«r,  «.,  8.  45;  5.  I07(?). 

II.  =s^,  five,  49. 9. 

gi^/rtu,  as  the  five  elements,  4. 137. 

[Comp.  2.  33-36.] 

g|t£|L/60€Br,  the  five  senses,  4.3 ;  6.  280, 
313;  21.13. 

««ftWMA^*^hr,  8.  70. 

Q|ti>|QP«tr),  Q^ivan's  five  faces,  2.  20. 

^luth,  alms :  l9^«d^,  17.  34, 35. 

^fU€6r,  n,,  ^lufuear^  gjeap^dr^  Guru, 
Father,  Lord,  God,  1. 35;  5.  288  = 
^s€a}fi;  10.67;  19.14;  28.3;  46.1,2. 

auQml     «cr/JffCir!  -C^MfC^MCirl     God    of 

gods,  9.  46.    S€e  Note  XII.  *  The  Guru.' 
g|(L/ffjif,  n,  [=five  rivers],  a  town  with 
a  Qaiva  shrine,  seven  miles  N.  of 
Tanjore,  2.  85;  4.148. 

S^rppeQ*,  8.  78;  9.  4;  25.  33. 
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a«/if,  the  five  (senses),  36.  37. 
gJQ/irtujjfirfitfiA,  6, 139, 

9 

^,  V.  [§  64],  resemble;  agree. 

QmttQmt/k^^  like  a  heron,  6. 33,83;  8. 8a ;  21. 18. 
^hr^^Mt^  6. 161  [Note  V];  80.  3. 

^juL/,  n.  comparison ;  resemblance, 

6.62,115;  8.65;  19.22;  37.17. 

^CiLm^,  6.  34a. 

M^^  M^"'*  what  each  deems  meet,  5.  11. 

90u»iCur«»,  26.31. 
Our«#094^,  like  gold,  16.  43. 

9(k^f/,  27.  a6.    ^s^Qutm,,  5.  a8i. 
94^#0#«»,  go  in  harmony  with,  26.  14. 

9tkj^,  6.1x3;  10.  13. 
m€kQ^CnS4»,   10.  1 4. 

SiHJtii,  like  to,  7.  36.    9|(^ty'«',  v.,  S.  65. 

90|i^,  «;.  restrain,  subdue,  8.  161. 
5®|C7^,  t;.  subside,  be  subdued,  6. 69 ; 

15.46. 
^lL®,  v.  (i)  betake  oneself  to,  adhere 

to,  10. 27;  (2)  permit,  6.95;  9. 18; 

34.28. 

I.  [K.  Lex.    See  90-.] 

9«ir|Our9*  (^drcOti),  'resplendent  Being/  3. 1 18 

(otherwise  in  K.);  6. 165;  11.  33. 
9«^|mp*»,  18. 30.    9*^i^*»,  4.  56. 
9«lr|«BiD,  brilliancy.     ^wigmatjQm  \  6.  84,  85. 
9«lri««lr,  49.  61.     9«Ar«P/,  86.  I5. 
9«*r«d)4P«KA,  7.  13. 

II.  possibility.     Comp.  9^. 
^ear^BQf,  f/.  be  possible,  5.  16  t. 

^fi  +  94*  +  9-1-  A*  -I- «,  thou  art  not  know^A/<r. 
9«ir9,  that  cannof,  2.  35;  5.  377;  28.  3;  :iO. 
13-16. 

6^(1^,^' unique :  ^upp,S.  79.  [^aBSp-.] 
S<f|««,  unity,  4.  16. 

90|«(5,  ^-  [Ndld4h  P-  31 7]»  l>e  united, 
4.  31 ;  88.  3.  With  ft-L-wr,  at  once, 
altogether,  2.  105  ;  14.  3. 

99|«^|^,  muster,  collect,  go  on  in  a  course,  20. 

10;  26.  15,  33;  46.  3,  18,  37. 
9<f  !•*  [S.  Eka],  8.43;  4. 75;  6. 164,  368, 369. 
9<5\/^0^i  the  only  one,  6.  343;  18.  15;  29.  6. 
9<^|4^,  6.  326. 

5^a).     Comp.  5>«r,  5)fiJBr, 


Q^&iSSjGeoA  — f§fk&. 


f^\€iiB&>(Seo^=:^€aitD8Q€oar,  I  can- 
not, S.167.  [9«;  +  ^(5  +  g)®;(?«;€w.] 


I.  n,  sound,  6.  38 ;  7.2. 

9^  JKS  «•«>»», '  resounding  with  nptorons  songs/ 
2.53,146;  13.69. 

II.  v»  sound:  ^eoihtf,  ^n,  ^opjpi^  8. 

74;  9.  53- 
^%u,  swiftness,  5.  255  ;  8.  30 ;  14. 
53 ;  32.  32. 

I.  V.  n.  [§  57],  cease;  stand  aloof;  re- 
main over ;  leave :  ^c/^,  o9®,  ^^, 
8.  118,  cease  (to  be);  6.  8;  7.  44 

=  fl9®(tf//j:);  10.74;  11.15;  12.51; 
18. 2;  21.6,29;  32.27;  33.  4;  44. 
17,  19,  20;  50.  16, 17. 
SifitM^  9(fi*^rf,  the  rest,  the  other,  H.53;  22. 

13 ;  *7. 33. 

9i^«/r,  10.75;  82.  23;  84.  22. 
9lfi^  (JIP),  8.116;  4.214;  87.1. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  ^<s(5,  iabandon,  2. 1 29 ; 
5.264;  28.17;  40.39. 

III.  V,  causal^  9lfi\^t  cause  to  leave, 
42.  29. 

9Qfi(Sy  V*  [§  62],  leak,  drip,  26.  25. 
^eir,  n.  [sec  ^w],  brilliancy.  Comp. 
fi.ar,  Oo/ar. 
S***,  8. 177. 

I.  n.  light :  Oa/c»fl,  OtuaR^^u),  1.  23  ; 
6.57,  229;  11.  23;  20.10. 

9^«*^  =  9^^fi,  8.  107. 
itfd^Oe«A,  'white,  silver-light.' 
Qunk^ftH^  *  ruddy,  golden-light/  8.  125. 

II.  V.  tr.  and  intr.  [§  64],  hide,  lie 
hidden,  3. 126-145;  6. 168. 

Sdi00wii,  6.  177. 


$>afl/f,  V.  [§57],  shine,  6.  15;  87. 17. 
9^,  V.  [§  64],  subdue,  chastise ;  be 
disgusted  with,  6.  23;  88.  8;  88.40. 
gp^ttp,  V.  join,  touch,  8. 1 27.  [^^ariiy.] 
^pfSes>€u,  pledge,  pawn,  6.  69. 

9Pfiu*,  ft  town  close  to  (jjlithambaram. 
9^jr|«mo,  concentration,  8.  laS. 

9P^Py  adj.  form  of  ^ca^sy. 
9.^/>#<?#«f«dr,  36. 39.    sP^p**^i  «.  158. 

I.  n.  one,  8.  3 ;  38.  8,  9  ;  49.  9.     See 

II.  V,  join,  combine,  be  concentrated, 
2. 131;  4.82. 

^iEisirffu)^  =  LSff€aareju)^  1«33»  ^1.  27. 
§>fa(Sf  ^-  [§62],  o9(5^^^6»L.,  ft.iu(5, 

«K«®,8pring,riseup,1.35;8.78,86; 

I8.30;  19.31;  81. 34;  89. 3;  43.19. 

^9|«V,  mjus^Q^it^  1. 10. 

§>^iF,  2/.  lift  up,  9.  21. 

^>eo>^,  ».  sound,  41.  30;  49.  44,  49. 

I.  V.  run;  extend,  run  on,  6. 180;  16. 
34;  34.18;  fleeaway,cease(?),36.8. 

II.;i.[^^'.^£l6a>L.;inT.opu=acrack, 
and  6tti= cracked;  C.opu  =  pot- 
sherd; Vop|i,  break],  an  earthern 
pot:  {ueSI)uir^fiffu),  40.  I. 

§)il®, «.  =^tlu.u),  SQffiTtl^y  a  current, 
8.88. 

^lKSs,  v.     See  &.<ff. 

pilO«*^,  8.  81.     9tlQ«*4,  8.  88. 

g)^ii),  «.  [S.  ud],  the  sea,  88.  11. 


'  See  Mnir,  vol.  iii.  p.  44,  and  note  on  6.  245;  also  a-«*Nme«V«r*«i6,  84 ^  and  T.  P.  A.,  Ixxxii. 
p.  xl.  '  From  the  ether  of  the  supreme  Brahma's  heart,  when  he  was  plunged  in  meditation,  there 
issued  a  sound,  which  is  perceived  (by  the  devout)  when  they  close  their  organs  of  sense.  By  adoring 
this  sound,  devotees  destroy  the  soul*s  threefold  taint,  extrinsic,  inherent,  and  superhuman,  and  become 
exempt  from  future  birth.  From  this  sound  sprang  the  ^kdra,  composed  of  three  elements,  self- 
resplendent,  of  imperceptible  origin,  that  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  divine  Brahma,  the  supreme 
spirit.  He  it  is  who  hears  this  sound  Piranavam  (i^fovauft),  when  the  ears  are  insensible  and  the 
vision  inactive, — through  which  speech  is  revealed,  and  which  is  manifested  in  the  ether,  from  the 
Soul.  This  (dkkdra)  is  the  sensible  exponent  of  Brahma,  the  self-sustained,  the  supreme  spirit ;  and 
it  is  the  eternal  seed  of  the  Vedas,  including  all  the  Mantras  and  Upanishads.  In  this  {mkdra)  there 
were  three  letters,  A  and  the  rest,  by  which  the  three  conditions,  the  (three)  qualities,  the  (three)  names, 
the  (three)  significations,  the  ^three)  states  are  maintained.*  Comp.  aUo  Chhandogya-Upanisbad,  I.  II. 
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g^— »«. 


I,  V.  read,  chaunt ;  call  upon,  20. 
24;  39.30;  41.25. 
ff^Jfff  n*  Vedic  text. 

»AA'*,  88.  30. 

^J)L/,  V.  cherish,  5.  152,  160. 

^\Uj  V.  [§  57],  come  to  an  end,  cease, 

1. 20 ;  5. 152 ;  8. 37.   Comp.  5></9. 
g»iu|€i/=^y?«^,  «.,  5.153. 

I.  =9(5  from  9«r^,  adj.  [§  i72]»  one, 
only,  37. 13. 

II.  z/.  [§  57],  consider,  regard,  20.  7. 
§f/f^uj^t  a  ^aiva  shrine,  2.  68. 
g^«tf£2»,  n.  an  assembly,  21.  23. 

^wA«^#«9, '  minister  in  the  assembly.* 

^w  (g)^),  sound,  invocation :  ^^^ih, 

^uiuih,  5.  297 ;  7.  20 ;  13. 1 9 ;  23. 35. 

^to,«.apalmleaf,  11. 29.  [SecNd/adi, 

256.] 

^tuu),  fi.  a  picture :  9^fiaihy  43.  63. 
§.|  6v,  v.  cease :  sou,  5?/^,  7. 57, 58;  18. 
30;  20.10;  32.8;  45.2. 

<S 

siEJseaanj),  fi.  [S.  KAN  +  KAN  +  a],  a 
bracelet :  su.at}>^  eos^u'har^  9.  75. 

ai/^eo,  fi.  night :  g)/r«v,  7.  75. 

siiGOis^  fi.  [S.  Ganga],  a  sister  ofPdr- 
vathi  [Muir,  vol  iv.  p.  364,  &c.],  the 
river  Ganges,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Himavat,  as  Uma  is  the  second, 
4.30;  5.256;  6.102;  9.1,55;  23. 
34;  24.6.  [SeeK.Ram.I.x.43,&c.] 

«©,  V.  [§  57],  grow  moist,  soft,  tender ; 
melt,  1.57;  5.223;  15.13;  22.5. 
Connected  generally  with  tt-(3|(5. 
Comp.  0«|(5,  6a>/F,  @/7ffi/^. 

«^^  ft.  [S.], '  Kaii9i,'  or  Conjcveram, 
9. 15.    See  ejsihuih,  ^Q^Q^sihuw. 

«^fio^  [tf ^«],  ft.  a  girdle :  ^eaffdai^^ 
3.96;  4.32;  9.75.      ~ 

«#«D#«idr,  6.  124. 

A/_.     See  N.  Lex.,  p.  321. 
I.  SL^,  or  «t-.fly= obligation,  necessity: 
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a  fioun,  used  as  a  ^^iJtya93a» 
[Pope's  Gr.,  §§  93,  125],  and  so  a 
kind  of  defective  verb^  =  oi^ht 
[§  140] ;  what  owe  I  ?  5. 45 ;  ought 
I  to . . .  ?  83. 31 ;  compelled,  bound 
to  be,  51. 10, 13. 

II.  «!-,  V.  a.  [§  66],  pass  beyond  or 
over,  *who  have  passed  beyond/ 
5.  95  ;  transcended,  3.  40 ;  10.  '^t,  ; 
18.  31;  22.4;  34.10. 

mUb0ti  iSutk  m.msA,  50.  I. 

III.  tfL-|6B)ii>,;/.duty :  «i-|OT,«L^  u\uffQ, 
5.  263. 

IV.  sL^'Qfj  V.  ride,  drive,  36. 15.  See 
u>a.     [=fi«E(5,  19.  22,  24.] 

V.  tf£-ti>,  ft.  [S.  kata],  that  which 
exudes  from  the  temples  of  a  male 
elephant:  a>^i^,  3.  155;  6.  124. 
See  fiif^. 

su.sfizsmjts^f  12.  57. 

VI.  «£-ii)^/f,  ft.  a  Qaiva  shrine  near 
Madura,  2.  83 ;  4. 160.  See  Deva- 
ram,  p.  207,  where  three  songs  are 
in  its  honour. 

VII.  «£-,«>,  ft.  a  sea,  3.  66y  168,  169; 
5.  103  ;  6.  48,  49,  128  ;  8.  1 1 ;  10. 
36;  13.39,47;  22.11,34;  23.3, 
40 ;  28.  4 ;  32.  7;  34.  21 ;  42.  25  ; 
43.  17,  19.  [Comp.  O^orerJ).]  See 
sc^'^Bizr,  ^Qfifiih,  uniOy  «<55*,  ^%d, 
Q^eir,  Qu(gu),  ^Qg^y  ^^^^  CA/ff. 

VIII.  sL^\€ifek,  fi.  god,  deity,  3. 14, 16, 
&c.;  4.89;  5.  252,  253. 

«i^.     See  N.  Lex.,  p.  321. 

I.  V.  a.  [§  57],  cut  away,  destroy. 

•Bhrcif.,  dispel,  2. 1 33;  8. 28 ;  22. 10, 35.    fi<5«. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  grasp,  hold  in  the 
mouth ;  bite,  41. 10. 

«t^u,  *so  that  (*r  when)  they  seized/  6.  161. 

III.  //.  swiftness:  st^mirdiy  43.  42; 
fragrance  [S.gandh],  brilliance,  18. 
33;  20.6;  25.34;  45.14. 

IV.  si^\aj,  st^\Qujar,     Sec  sQ\gs>u). 
di®,     s®ea>u)j     «®ii),     st^iu,    severe, 


»LLli— «^. 


deadly.     [N.  Lex.,  p.  321.     See 

«®;rfuj4,  4.57.   «Qrfa«r,  32. 7.   «iMi<*a«r,  36. 30. 
««*,  6. 48.     «(8»4u«*,,  broad  daylight,  4.  28. 
«i9.<?«i^,  *onc  flagrantly  wicked/  5. 33a  j  10.  73; 

32.  7. 
m^Qfig€Jk  vmtb^  4.  6. 

-a?£lt-ir),  w.  [S.  kashta],  distress,  4. 22 ; 
5.  192. 

0«*«tii_4dr,  'one  sorely  afflicted,'  30.  8. 

-a?^zf,  ft.  anything  congealed,  har- 
dened, coagulated  ;  sugar-candy, 
5.  143 ;  8.  92.     [«l1®.] 

sslL®,  I.  V,  a.  tie,  confine,  1. 52 ;  3. 89 ; 
9.75. 

II.  V,  n.  coagulate. 

III.  fi.  a  bond,  5.  ig^  =  uns=ii>.    [«®.] 
*tiOp  [§  160],  81.  27. 

I.  //.  end. 

*«M-«»P,  at  last,  3.  178. 

II.  baseness,  1.  60;  5.  223. 

*«t-|.idr,  5.  89,  364,  387. 
«fi»i.|ci«<?an»,  6.  1,  200. 

III.  door:  s^qj^  «^q/J),  7. 10,  18. 

««»i-|*  *■«» , «.  the  rear  of  an  army:  «.<»(9t:>ucBi_, 

46.  7. 
««»L_|ij|oQ,  sink  into  insignificance;  be  low  and 

mean:  |i(^«r®,5. 154;  8. 25;  9. 31;  37.  7;  49. 

2.-B«fln_^il<?i_^^  27.  2. 

««B4-|  A{  ««Ar,  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye :  siLstnu^ 
a  wanton  glance,  85.  9;  88.  21 ;  51. 17. 
««M.|4r;«<Baff,  V.  [§  64],  cast  a  favouring  glance, 
11. 19. 
««Bi-|4|#&u,  the  outer  court :  ^^iraS^n^  15.  9 ; 

«flM-|A|0«r*,  V,  hold  fast,  persevere,  45.  14. 
«5aar|<s(5,  ;/.  reckoning ;  result,  affair, 

30.4;  49.11. 
tfOBrii),  n.  [S.  GANA  from  GAN  =  6760Br, 

reckon  up],  troop,  herd,  host,  1.  28. 

iordr|««Mn6,  3.  80.      <?^«#  |««Nr<&,  12.  1 7. 

tfasK!r,//.[S.  root  khan], anarrow:^/i>L/. 

ioM/A«fav,  5.  73.      i/a+UL»j«r«6,  5.  I57. 

I.  «.  an  eye:  eSifi,  8.  80;  4. 127;  5. 
«3. 173;  7. 67;  9.  38;  15.  38;  17.  5; 
33.33;  35.39;  49.61.  [SecN.Lex. 
Sec  also  ii>oth^  4«j>l_,  (jp'^^  20.  17.]     j 
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II.  (Ae/ice  *henignity,*  4.  150;  7.  72. 
[See  Kurral,  184,  156.] 

III.  a  place:  g)L_£i. 

jrA-«ir,  20.  6.    ««ir^/,  7.  70;  37.  37. 

(1)  «<*«//!  « Ye  whose  eyes  are  like  . . .  ,*  9.  6. 

[o.  93.] 

(2)  ««lr«//,  tears,  17.  8 ;  27.  27.     [rf/.] 

«<*«»/,  36.  15.      ««lr^4r,  32.  18. 

(i)  ««Ar««s«fl«r0r«Diu(i«f4r/she  whose  eyes  arc 
as..., '8. 64;  5.74,365;  6.9;  8.67;  11.41; 
24.  29. 

(2)  «fl«rflrf.^iaraM,  a  flower-garland,  6.  33,74; 

20.  22. 
«flAr|air«j(&,  visual  juggle,  6.  168. 
••*;e»^*,  ««*rgiir#rrir,  'Qivan,  who  has  a  third, 

or  frontal  eye'  (Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  270;  Kamb. 

Ram.  L  viii.  i),  1.  21;  15. 34;  85.  2. 
Mmkr&tjijt(:e,,i, !  38. 33,  [Sec  8.  46.] 
«fl«r0r(2riiifr,  one  of  the  Caiva  devotees  ;  see  bis 

legend,  P.  Puran.  II.  (iii),  10. 1 3.    [15.  9-13.] 
««*r[g9rp  [a-p],  in  Open  vision,  22.  24. 
sm^^r,  visibly,  5.  193,  332. 
^flArcnrdr,  one  who  has  eyes;  Vishnu,  29.  13* 
«<rfr{«effA9,  eyeless,  49.  35.    [ffl*».] 
««r*MdrsO«j(ypdr,  a  husband,  7.  35  ;  83.  2. 
sGsarL.SGsr:=:^iLu.m  [S.   KAlsrTAKA  = 

*thorn/  hence  'jungle'],  savages, 

40.31. 
aefkt^th,  n.  throat :  sQg^^^  iSIl,^, 

M9p*|««lrL.dr,  6.  128. 

#(y4#  sekrujB  «aeru,  <  my  throat  hoarse  with 
emotion,'  27.  26. 

MtArLjii\sfigirar,  8.  5I. 

«>«»(P>0|«<*<-^,6.183.     iafaBff|«««ri-<A,23.25. 

a&kQf  &c.     See  snm, 
««Ar(-^y  what  I  saw,  5.  162. 
mtAri9,C»ttir^  I  saw  not,  5.  162,  168. 
sohrt^Mt^  we  saw  not,  14.  4. 
MtdtrQib^  though  I  saw,  5.  168. 

«airi.rC<fl,  26.  4,  &C. 

smiaujit «  «#«*,  *  Lo  t '  a  mere  expletive,  6. 2,  &c. 
See  28. 1,  &c. 

««*«_#*,,  35.  4,  &C      ««*r<?c-<?«r,  31.  4,  &c. 

««ift>&r,  thou  sawest,  5.  131.    ««*ri-L»j*#y,  31. 

««*!_,  exposed  to,  4.  60. 
tf^cy,.  tf^a/ti),  ;/.  [S.  KAPATA,  KAVATa], 

a  door:  sunL^ih^  45. 19,  31. 
«^4>, «'.  cry ;  low,  bellow,  bray,  4.  73. 

«^. 

I. «.  [S.  gati],  a  going,  course,  means, 

fortune,  goal ;  desire,  4. 72 ;  6. 165. 

Applied  to  (^ivan,  4.  108. 

•^  iS,ySiuiiu,  one  all  Cuilorn,  5.  ifj. 


&f — s^iaA, 


9i]sfi,  attspidons  goal,  6.  164, 

ua\mfi,  final  restiog-placc,  6.  35  ;  29.  30. 

»A<»*|«P  P  for«*jr  +  ^li],  the  happy  goal,  84. 1 8. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  grow  thick,  swell,  in- 
crease^ 4.3a  (where  text  is  afia^^)] 
40.27.  =//9(5. 

«^/f , «.  beam,  gleam,  8. 5 ;  4. 4 ;  7.  70 ; 
86.  6,  15. 

jlttsBCrrtk,  the  son,  8.  87;  15.  41. 
«^j*^,  in  4. 3a,  seems  for  «^4^  ?   Sec  «P  II. 

«^«V*  V.  seize,  perturb,  6. 117, 141. 
siDeOLD,  n,   [S.   kamalam],  a  lotus: 
Nelumbium:  finiLOiu^  u^ldld. 

«MfA|«i0«u|ur^Car,  «Thou  of  the  flower-lotas- 
foot  I'  6.  370.    By  met.  *a  foot/  10.  8.    [See 

^wumr^^^,  6.  179.] 

«iMu#  Q^mnfMritl  'ThovL  of  the  lotus-Iike  roieate 

footr  22.  aa;  24.1. 
l^m\»mm^^tMt,  29.  13;  89.  I.    [See  j/u*,  and 

Mair,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43,  aaQ,  a66,  477,  «io«w«#ardr. 

Brahma  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  lotus, 

springing  from  Vishnu's  oavel.] 

su>ifi,  V.  f§  57],  exhale,  35.  30.    [See 

Nilladiy  180.] 
«t2>,  «.  [S.  KAM  or  kham],  whiteness. 

j^  +  aA  +  0<f  ®  (?),  *the  beautiful  white  birds/ 
7.49. 

suiuuif  n.  [S.  KAMP],  a  trembling, 
5.  287. 

auiiS^  Vn   [§  64],  tremble:   m(Sii^, 
4.  61 ;  6.  106. 
auj\s(g,  V.  rub :  s^\s^  ?  80.  28. 
[In  P. P. v.- ••#*«,  pp. 84, 98.    So  here 'filling 
me  with  mystic  emotion.'] 

sujih,  n.  [S.  gaja],  an  elephant,  9. 70. 

[An  Asuran  called  Gaya  was  slain  by  ^ivan.] 
<ff(U€U,». carp-fish.  See(!^io,Qa€Area>i^, 
[N.  Lex.] 

Q#B|««4«i|««{r,  9.38;    11.41. 

suSteo,  n.  [S.  kailAsa],  Qivan's  moun- 
tain, 6. 136 ;  23.  40.     See  co^&o. 

mtHwgjA^  6.  159. 

«ttS^,  n.  [K.  482],  a  rope,  1. 52 ;  16.  i ; 

25.5;  81.  27. 
«ff/r,  v,a,  [§  66,  a)avD],  conceal;  destroy, 

involve;  v.n.W^hiA,  2.55,65,92; 

8.14,  15,71;  5.  23;  7.46,70;  22. 

24;  24.31;  27.37. 
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«j««rJ>,  n.  [S.  karana],  any  org^. 

sense,  intellectual  faculty,  10.  33 ; 

83,  17;  48.  21. 
tfffix),  n.  [S.  Kara],  hand :  «>*. 

«r»«i/,  4.  84. 

«^A|0«V,  fold  the  hands,  1.  9.    [O^ropJ 
•^  [S.  karT],  an  elephant :  .^fcr,  mtA,  6.  76, 
"5,  i^ 

I.  «.  a  witness,  80. 19.     [K.  Lex.] 
IL  see  «(5,  black. 
III.  see  snuD, 

I.  «.[S.  garbha],  a  germ,  core,  10. 53 ; 
obstinate  to  the  core,  40.  29. 

a.flr*«(j,  my  inner  being,  6.  i6a. 

«cj|Q«i-,  that  birth  may  wholly  cease,  14.  36; 

48.  8.    [lipCtup.'] 
With  ti/>rf.    «(f|<?«/,  11.  6, 19. 

XL  used  as=0a(5,  2.  55. 
III.  black.     See  «06b>i£>,  *ir<f,  « A 
«(j5JS5)a), «.  [§  131.  ^],  blackness.  In 
adj\  use:  «(5,  *(5J),  s^iu,  sri^  9. 49. 

«<3r,  black,  8.  67.     «<!«*»,  see  -r*. 

«<y*(5(P«»,  7.  66.    «Au,  5.  73,  358. 

«^«ir£r,  *  Thou  art  black,'  d.  122. 

«^<7rdr,  *  He  is  black,*  8. 51. 

«(5L.«r, «.  [S.GARupA],a  mythic  bird, 

vehicle  of  Vishnu,  25.  i. 
sd^^BSBT,  n.  [S.  KARUNA  ;  not  in  K.  or 

N.],  pity,  compassion,  grace:  ^(jer, 

2.107;  8.180;  5.375;  6.1;  11.33; 

15. 13,  24;  31. 10, 35;  38. 9;  43.  2. 

«-*«*-*•.  10.36;  17.  5;  82.  7;  88.  35;  47. 15. 
S(ghna»tnk^  6.  387.     s<shB9tS^  is^uA,  20.  6. 
M(5^gnMmmir^   1.  31.     ^(S^an^Qfitk^  8.  34. 
«9favO««cn&,  5.  251;   8.  27;    16.  15. 
MQf^MW^  [S.  AGA&A--ALAYA,  abode],  6.  Ill, 

159- 

m^^^mMudr^  27.  2. 

M(sha9\iotLQ,  6.  129.     [See  -r*.] 

«(3|^,  z;.  think  of,  regard,  8. 15 ;  4. 43, 
171 ;  5. 366;  10.  66;  26. 26 ;  36. 17 ; 

45.33- 

«<f  i4^,  n,  [5  190],  thought,  attention,  intention, 
8.  i6;  21.  4;  28.  2;  81.  10;  49. 12. 

s0tDU), ;/.  [S.  karma],  act  (of  worship), 
15.  25.    Comp.  €i92feB7-. 


B^&H  —  «lf. 


^(gihLf,  n.  sugar-cane :  sesreareo^  5. 2 18 ; 

8.  92 ;  38.  2. 

«(5UL/,  adj.  [§  131],  5.  318. 
sesiB^n. bank,  3. 85, 91 ;  4. 81 ;  5.  jo8 ; 

6.  9. 

«W,  v.  tf.and«.  [§  66],  blend,  mix  with, 
commingle :  (?^/f,  1. 46,  57 ;  5. 290- 
292,318;  6.1,57;  7.51;  11.  41; 
32. 1 ;  34.  20. 

(^armmtkfi,  rushing  on,  4.  6.     mj-tdrmta,  2.  131. 
«M{*«tA,  perplexity,  bewilderment:  loQ^^itoitb, 

10.  33;  84.  ai. 
««m|ci9,  v.  fWr.  be  confoanded,  6.  iii,  1x7 ;  14. 

21;  19.  31;  80.  la  ;  41.  14. 
.«m)*0,  V,  a.  mix,  8. 180;  9.  22. 

^mrnQQ  [§  263],  12.  52  ;  28.  40. 
m9»\J,  close  intimacy,  51.  30. 
««u|tky,  power  of  intermingling,  8.  23. 

aeo^ih  [S.  KALAf  a],  Cup,  15.  lO. 

aeofi,  n.  [?  der.],  a  wretch,  10.  73. 

ssoih^  «.  vessel ;  place.     [Comp.  S. 

KHALA,and  «ar/i}.]  See  ^ao£.M6Ui2). 

^•H*,  jewel,  7.  53. 

iA»/>A««ui&,  cresset-boat,  6.  i88« 

seoif.     See  faeoir, 

seoff.     See  «%u. 

seSI,  as  «.  [S.  kali] = sound ;  calamity. 
[As  t/.= flourish.]  Hence  seSI  u^eon 
=5*M.  then  in  distress;*  [or  *  great 
M.%  8.  46. 

seSifsth,  n.  a  horse.  [See  S.  kalinga.] 

«•MM4^  17.  25. 

«%o,  «.  [S.  kala],  a  small  portion ;  a 
part  of  themoon'sdisc ;  any  division 
of  science  or  learning,  4, 189 ;  6. 159; 
12.  52;  15.  43.  [See  spi^.]  Used 
as  an  epithet  of  (^ivan* 

«2MQrari6,  sacred  philosophy,  88.  17. 

«3MQra«,   26.  22. 

«M>r|Cfj^<ft,  heresy,  4.  57.    See  Cu^,  and  NoTB 
IV,  and  «M/. 

I.  z^.  [§  70],  learn. 

«Ai«r,  ««iw#4,  unlearned,  8.  25;  81.  13.    [Or 

«AiMrt&,  see  ««*  IL] 
«^jr,  having  learnt,  84.  20;  38.  17. 
Mftum^  things  to  be  learned,  39.  10. 
•p^t^  the  learned,  89.  10. 
•pi^  [S  160],  teach,  21.  26. 
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<ff«;|a9, «.  learning,  2. 5 ;  4. 38 ;  10.  21 ; 

24.  3.     [N.  Lex.  <ff6U.] 
II.  «.  a  stone,  1.  28  ;  5.  148, 192,  223, 

374;  8.25,27;  11.33;  13.35;  15.13. 

See  «€Br,  sp. 

[The  mind  or  A^off  is  a  stone  («A>MD«ioart&) ; 

grace  softens  it,  makes  it  like  a  sweet  ripe  fruit : 

»*i  becomes  «a^.] 
«/>{Ouri^,  debris,  12.  12. 

(^aiva  shrine,  2. 11 . 
*a/^£i,  «.  [S.  kavacha],  armour. 

ipffM^m&ib,   46.  3. 

d^fi/®,  ;^.  =:<ffaoa/,  forked  branch,  10. 29. 

[N.  Lex.  ««/.] 
seumfi,  n.  [S.  KABANDHA,  KAVANDHa], 

for  a^mfiih^  a  skull;  or  headless 

trunk,  40.  I. 
sQ/ifiy  n.  [S.  GAURi],  a  fan  made  from 

the  tail  of  the  bos  gaurus^  used  in 

temples,  9.  3. 
«ffl//f,  V.  [§  57],  captivate,  seize,  ravish, 

17.28;  32.  25;  43.39. 
dr«/^,  «.  care,  distraction,  anxiety  of 

mind,  11. 67. 
*a9,  V,  [§§  57, 64],  bend,  overshadow, 

9-  75 ;  46.  2.     Comp.  ®e9. 
««Dfi/,  «.  anxiety;  a  branch,  4.  186 : 

«Goa/^^^.  [«fi/€B>fi/,«fi/^;or<ffa/<P.] 

*tp6^,    //.     [M.  =  *foOt';    C.    KERAL=: 

*  anklet '],  an  anklet  worn  by  war- 
riors ;  by  met.  *  a  foot  * :  ^/rco-,  ^^t 
[fi^j  OQ/62ar£a>L.(ULo^  ciSV  smL^noiGs^^ 
eS'a  searoDu..  In  Mahratta,/AaX'r^: 
Pope's  /«rf.  Ifist.  (4th  ed.),  p.  302]  ; 
1.  1-15  (where  ^/ren^,  jy/f,  and  stfi€\> 
are  synonyms;  see  Ol/iZj,  ^c/,  fi/n/r, 
u>6Uff,  g)25wr,  L/8s8Br) ;  5. 94 ;  13. 25,51 ; 
23.T;  24. 13;  33. 33,  &c 

sifiP(3«HhKr,  20.  II. 

sifisff,  V.  urge  on,  press  forward,  41. 10. 

I.  V.  n,  [§  57],  pass  away,  or  beyond  ; 
waste  away,  1.  45 ;  6.  165,  171  ; 
32.  27;  48.  20;  50.18. 

•\fi\A9\*'»*^i  when  they  pass  away,  5.  32.    Sec 
Mifi\%  n,  excess,  waste,  7.  37 ;  86.  30. 


aA§ — $^9i. 


11.  V.  a.  [§  64],  purge  away,  5.  3a ;  23. 

9 ;  draw  from  the  scabbard,  86. 15. 
s^fiCiLif  n.  guilt ;  what  is  rejected,  refuse,  60.  3. 
s(tf\s\seDu.,n.tndcnt,speaLT:  fifi^eiuDy 

Qp^^^Qeuio,  /¥ili^y  2. 110;  19.  28; 

86. 6.    See  uooi.. 
^Qf\d\^arpu>  (or  (^esr^),  u.  name  of  a 

place :  Eagle-hilly  2. 89 ;  4 191.  See 

introduction  to  30. 
*(S^»   «.  a   demon:   tS^irs^Wy  5.  27. 

[Comp.  Ka9i  Kh.  87.  9 ;  and  Muir, 

vol.  iv.  p.  379.] 
«(jf/f/r,  «.  a  water-lily,  2. 113. 
sQpLDeou),  a  Qaiva  shrine ;  a  name  of 

9sirifi,  2.  88. 
^QSQPj  ^»  join,  25. 29.    Comp.  (S(ipQp, 

«(j^€y,z;.  wash  away,  7.50.  [*t^,  y/si^,] 
sq£umkR,  a  perfect  gem,  6. 108. 

aefrar,  n.  [from  various  S.  roots], 
expanse. 

OuQjAasfdr,  open  place,  5.  139. 

I.  n.  joy,  gladness,  6.  56,  57 ;  10.  62. 
[See  S.  HLAD.] 

««*|«_/,  7;.  joy  exceedingly,  7.  57 ;  26.  34 ;  33. 
33;  49.  5-    Sec«^. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  joy,  exult ;  make  glad, 
3. 121;  6.  56, 129;  21.33;  22.24; 
23.9;  32.1,41;  34.4;  49.1. 

«<*|uty,  n,  joy,  23.  4a 

&(3(f\^j  n.  a  male  elephant,  8. 178. 


I.  V.  a.  [§  57],  root  out, destroy, 4. 101 ; 
5-255;  6.75,113,132;  82.7. 

II.  n.  weariness  ;  fault,  6. 132. 

I.  «.  the  honey  in  flowers ;  falsehood, 
5.  J  82. 

«A|(?««r,  false  me,  6.  8. 
<56Br|orJ)  =  Q/(C5^<5L0,  2.  55,  65;  6.  56. 
Mestb  for  «A»«i,  falsehood,  4.  171. 

II.  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  deceive,  steal,  [s&r 

^BQpGfT,  <SLl(?£_6Br.] 

«*aiJL»Q,  become  false,  10.  6a. 
«craf,  ft,  theft,  evil,  5.  138;  81.  32. 
^a\i^j  a  deceiver,  5.  23;  10.  41,  73. 
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«^,  V.  [§  66],  milk,  1.46. 

apii^^  V.  sound,  rustle,  2. 108 ;  11.  29. 

[See  N.  Lex.] 
«ay,  V.  [§  64],  detest,  be  wroth  with, 

5.  139. 
amp, ».  (i)  a  stain,  blackness.   Comp. 

mmpSstafujar»MmfiiSu.pf4^,   6.  X28;   10.  33. 
Qpup»m>p  =  iSanp  (met.),  6. 1 38.  [A'J/.  151,1 76.] 

(2)  a  mortar:  sGnp  e.irfeu,  9.  13. 
spusih,  a  tree  of  Indra's  paradise, 

yielding  every   fruit:    ^jtsfiadrsp 

usuiy  spuseS0iL^ih,  9.  10. 
spuu),  n.  [S.kalpa],  an  aeon ;  period 

of  phenomenal  existence,  3.  54. 
spu^esr^  fi,  [S.  kalpanA],  instruction, 

21.  26.     Comp.  s&>y  sptS. 
«/p|l9,  v.  [§160;  ?from  S.  klrip], 

teach^  21.  26.    See  seo. 
*/DL/,  n,  =iapdhosry  30.  21. 
sp&^    See  (i)  <ffa) ;  (2)  ^o^. 
«/>(5.    See  ^. 

spesipyU.  a  collection  of  hairs,  rays,  &c: 
spea>p^^eB)i—y ,9.  $5;  35.  2, 

aearsth,  «.  [S.],  gold,  2.  39 ;  4.  98. 

sesrcif  («®), «.  a  dream,  sleeping  state. 
[Comp.  is€sre^  and  K.  Lex.] 

««rC«i/ifi,  even  in  a  dream,  4.  74,  143;  9.  6i; 

11.  37. 
dFcarcu,  «.  fire  :   ^eareo,  ^,  5.  29.     [N. 

Lex.] 

I.  ;/.  ripe  fruit,  sweetness:  utfiih,  2. 
hH^0)  =  sweet ;  8. 162, 1 78 ;  4.97; 
5. 106,*  like  sweet  ripe  fruit ;  *  5.374 ; 
8.27;  9.  54(0^®);  37. 13. 

II.  V,  [§57],  grow  sweet ;  be  filled  with 
sweetness,  22.  10;  37.37. 

seBff\eS,  V,  [§  160],  6.  135. 
s'Besr,  v.  sound  :  ^ctftot/,  11.  37, 
«2b7«(0<?Mffdr,  *  Thon  with  tinkling  anklets,'  27. 
27. 
sGff  in  comp.  for  seo,  10.  42. 
'}  sGfTffif,  //.  a  calf,  10.37  [e-flF^];  15.  6; 
I       49.11. 


^Aea^ — <£iiLJiT«t9.' 


•The  adj.  form  is  «^^.    [§  iji.] 
Hence,  «/Ky,  a  cow  with  her  calf,  4.  73 ;  89. 
12.  [^,] 

^armeo,  n.  [T.  KANNA,  sweet  cane], 
sugar-cane:  sQgihL},  1.  46;  8.178; 
5.229;  6.  83;  8.  82. 

<35/r,  V.  [§  64],  defend,  guard  ;  sustain, 
uphold,  1.  42  ;  3.  14  ;  4.  98,  100  ; 
5.32,100,117,224;  7.46;  25.10; 
27.  37  ;  33. 1 ;  50.  15. 

«/r*,  n,  [S.kA?],  gems,  precious  stones, 
9.  13. 

^ntL9^  n,  sight,  view,  perception,  know- 
ledge :  unir€a>Qj,  Q^nppih^  2.  88  ;  3. 
113;  37.  23;  phenomena,  3.  2^ 
[See  K.  Lex.] 

(S5^(S),  n.  a  wilderness,  forest,  jungle: 
stfGff]    for  ^rQatrQ,    12.  45.     [See 

S.   KASHTHA.] 
With  ^rum>ff,  aBaer,  5. 104;  6. 73;  12.45 ;  48.  8, 9. 
ariljMW-,  6.  27. 

•0«r®,  a  burning  ground:  lo^rand,  6.  151. 
JBrnlQ,  V.  [causal  of  sirem  =  snear'^, 
§  160],  show,  5.  99 ;  19.  39 ;  21.  32 ; 
23.  19  ;  30.  4,  8,  &c.;  36.  30;  41. 
3,  4,  &c.    See  ^<^^6iff. 
*r4ii».®,  manifest,  2.  66. 
I.  <5/r«ar,  v,  [§  70.     See  ««wr,  smQ, 


siTiL®,  sffil9.  In  T.  KAN-u].  see,  be- 
hold, 5. 332, 333.  [tf 6ar«i-£».ff  auuirir,'] 
II.  make,  3.  24;  5.  25.    [jifGatn.] 

mr€*r,  Lo  !  a  mere  expletive,  8.  6,  &c. ;  16.  36. 
[Comp.  »^ujiiiy  6.  2,  &c.] 
Mr«kiBmr  s  «#«9,  *  that . . .  sce  not,'  8. 38 ;  5.  304  ; 

85.  6, 1 9.  [See  O^,  bat  is  it  (9  +  id*^ j^  ?  Nakuli, 
Introduction,  p.  xx.] 

mrtKr»trib^  5.  173.     «r««r<J«>,  6.  I94. 

mrekts  [§  140],  'See  !*  8.  29-65;. 

mifOnurOr  ^  Mwmn  [§  97,  NOTE],  5.  49,  213. 

Mtt^uAtu  [«r«ift/,  §  97,  Note],  8.  i. 

srt^L^pmJkjtdr  for  'rg^^^Ao,   8.  8. 
stttkrQihsiSrtiidurtt^  3.  I3I. 

*/r^«?,  «.  affection,  5.  113,  221 ;  9.  56; 
30.  24;  36.  17.  \Ndladi,  p.  330; 
K.  Lex.] 

ttrfiMk,  a  lover,  loving  one,  2. 113;  3.  103,  105 ; 

19..  6;   pi.  »rjt9ot,  Mr^»tmf, 

»fA^,  V.  [$  64],  delight  in,  12.  42. 

cC/Tfflj  //.  ear:  O^aS,  mQsir/ififfu),  7.53 ; 
16.  35. 

riosa  superba^  a  tree  with  beautiful 
red  and  white, lily-like flowers,  3. 75. 
sirutTsSI,  n.  [S.  KAPALi],  *(^ivan:  he  of 
the  skull,*  13. 39.  Comp.Oa/OTL-feu. 
See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  379;  Bhaga- 


*  The  word  {mrtLSf),  in  frequent  use  by  Tini -VaJJuvar^  and  other  more  recent  South-Indian 
authors,  literally  means  'vision,'  and  is  used  to  express  that  instinctive  apprehension »  or  spiritual 
perception,  of  the  right  and  true,  that  belongs  only  to  devout  souls.  It  takes  the  place  of  *iaith,*  for 
which  there  is  in  pure  Tamil  no  exact  equivalent.  It  is  to  this  faculty  that  the  revelation  of  duty  is 
assigned;  and  the  following  verse  exhibits  the  sanctions  of  right  conduct  in  a  remarkable  way.: 

*  £v'n  when  resources  fail,  they  weary  not  of  kindness  due, 
They  to  whom  duty's  self  appears  in  vision  true.*    (a  18) 

I'his  spiritual  faculty  may  be  injured  by  the  dommance  of  the  senses,  and  is  only  fully  exercised  by 
those  who  have  attained  to  self-mastery : 

'  Men  who  have  conquered  sense,  with  sight  from  sordid  vision  freed, 
Desire  not  other  good,  e  en  in  the  hour  of  sorest  need.*    (i  74) 
Again  : 

*  The  men  of  vision  pure,  from  wildering  folly  free. 

Not  e'en  in  thoughtless  hour  speak  words  of  vanity.*    (199) 
In  another  place  he  talks  of  '  pure  and  passionless  vision.*    And  again  he  says : 

*  Darkness  departs,  and  rapture  springs  to  men  who  sec 
The  mystic  vision  pure,  from  all  delusion  free.*    (352) 

And: 

<  Though  troubles  press,  no  shameful  deeds  they  do 
Whose  eyes  the  ever-during  vision  view.*    (654) 

Hence  to  the  Tamil  poet  duty  is  nothing  arbitrary,  but  is  the  revelation  to  purged  eyes  of  that 
which  is  within  the  veil. 
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siitDii)  — Jft^Goiflfiir. 


vata  Purana,  IV.  §§  2-7 ;  Ka^i  Kh. 
87.  II,  &c. 

fi^M^  fifiomt  Q^ims  QmrmktLjS^V 

atruyth,  n.  [S.  kAma],  love ;  lust. 
•ruaair,  the  god  of  loYc,  15.  41;  29.  xo.    See 

«ria#  4fpmfy  'the  gword-fish  lust/  6.  106;  24.  15. 

sirtiLf^  n.  a  handle,  9. 13. 
sntuih^  ft.  [S.  kAya"),  the  body,  5. 131, 
241;  6. 163;  11.29;  23.  19;  33. 32. 

See  CLL.^,  &.L-LOL/,   tunSCBiS,  OlD'L. 

siriu^  V.  a.  and  n.  [§  57],  be  hot,  angry ; 

consume,  6.  20o|;  12.  3 ;  15. 41  ;  29. 

26.    [Comp.  S.  KAf  and  kam.] 
airff€aarLb,  n.  [S.  karana],  cause,  6.  8 ; 

26.  13;  81. 1 ;  49.  12. 
snff€aarar,  n.  a  causer,  4.  224. 

snfimss^  n.  [S.  karika],  a  lady. 

srSmsuri,  49.  2. 

^Fflr^=^F(^£/E}J),  blackness,  darkness,  6. 

9;  7.49»70;  13.39;  18. 33;  29. 13. 

See  *(3fa)a>.    [Comp.  S.  kala.] 
sff€Offssfreo  ^thu>ff€ir,  legend,  7. 57,  &c. 
snQ)u},  n.  [S.  kAla],  time :  saii,  5. 30- 

32, 172,  213,314;  7. 14;  12.44;  30. 

20;  86.14,17. 
mrir*0rib,  n.  [S.  antaka],  an  interval  of  time, 

12.43. 
sireoar,  n,  [S.  KALa],  the  god  of  death : 

ttjtnar,  9. 70 ;  15. 41 ;  28.  34;  29. 26.  | 

I.  n.  a  leg,  foot,  post,  stalk :  ua^u>,  2. 
135  ;  9-  70  ;  16.  1 ;  29.  26.     See 

iDtS*mr4»,  root  of  the  hair,  8.  170. 

II.  a  channel :  Qjirtudsireo,  23.  5. 

III.  for  streoth,  time,  7.  57,  58. 

IV.  [C.  GALl],  wind:  sirp^,  2.  135; 
8. 24 ;  5. 29, 106, 277 ;  6. 80 ;  22.  23 ; 

27.  25. 

m^^(S"*»9  the  lestless  wind :  #4'«P. 
<ffir^=(i)  «ff«r6oJ>,  4.  26;  (2)  morning : 

«/r6o(?(i),  4. 28. 
sneS,  H.  the  blue  lily,  82. 18. 
snaff,  //.  [S.  KALI  =  the  black  one],  a 
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wife  of  (^ivan ;  a  demoness,  2. 142 ; 
12.56.  Comp.Muir,vol.iv.p.42i,&c. 

«/r^^,«.theair,wind,5.252.  [«ff«/IV.] 
As  an  eUmeftt :  fi//ra/,  ^aR. 

atrar,  sirearu),  n.  [S.  kanana],  a  wilder- 
ness, forest :  sn®, 

mtmCL49Sj  8.  3a;   12.  45:  40.  29. 
Mwmm,^,  a  forester,  hunter,  49.  8.    See  drr^or. 
fi(gjF«J),  «.    [S.   kin^uka],   (i)   the 
Butea  frondosa:   Qpc^isuiL^.     (2) 
crimson   colour  (like  its  flowers), 
2.15;  19.17. 
®L,  V,  [§  66],  lie  ;  remain  inactive, 
1.60;  37.6. 

fic-*C#tor,  5.  85 ;  6.  x8o ;  7. 4;  10.  66 ;  40. 33; 

41.  14,  27,  38;  60.  10. 
Bi^kQfiwvk  [Nara3ranali],  28.  29. 

Bk^ueat^  8.  109. 

di^^aeroDu,  <  thee,  who  hast  lain,*  5. 1 29. 
fit-/P,  •  wilt  thou  lie  ?'  7.  28. 

Qu^jp,  V.  [§  160],  lay  to  rest. 
Btutjfii  for  Oi^fi  [III  Gr.  86],  laying  to  rest, 
8.  109. 

fi/.{uL/,  fi,  state,  condition,  43.  24, 36. 
BeAr^aaruD,  n,  a  cup,  5.  366. 
QanfiGsr,  n.  [S.  KIRATA],  Qfftr^^i^ar, 

in  disguise  of  a  mountaineer,  2.  15. 

[Comp.  Mahabharata  III.  xxxvii. 

63,  &c.] 
S^lS.u.  =l/(z^  [S.  krimi],  a  worm, 

4.  14. 

Ssv  (®/&)  ^^PP^»  This  is  regarded 
as  a  verb  (like  s&i)\  Sdo  (©^^.a'), 
QpQQpm,  QpQpeBt^  QpQusst  \  fol- 
lows an  infinitive,  and  may=*be 
able.'    But  «  is  not  doubled ! 

0^^  seems  often  redundant. 

a/i/9<?Mifr,  I  cannot    See  5.  164. 

Oputit,  one  who  can. 

9pp*»  1 9*i^irjt,  ever  active,  restless,  5.  133. 

0AiC«wCar,  5.  X32,  260.    Here  may  be  »  ^^fi» 

l^P  +  9  +  dAl<?M<*]. 

j|f(9A«0«iaM<*,  I  cannot  remain,  25.  6. 
^fiuQpuri,  22.  28. 

Sip  I  fi^ezoLo,  ownership. 
StfiQtunesr,  owner, = ft-€B)£-tti/r€w,  2.146; 
8.19. 


Sijf— ftili^. 


I/,  V.  [§  64],  tear;  wound,  pierce: 
L9«r,  5.  157. 

QifijQ,  a  prize :  ^Pi^Qurp,  14^^*1**,  40.  34. 

C%ir,  n,  lineage,  relationship :  fi^vru^ 
6Uir«Sr^  5.  109. 

fi00r|G9,ff.speech,35.T3.  [Fromv.  ©e»r, 

(1)  speak;  (2)  rise.] 
fi«nf,  V.  shine  forth,  resplendent,  8. 

103;  81.  39;  86.  14. 
fiafl,  ft.  parrot :  =  the  speaker,  [©©t] 

^^€B>^,  ^^*ffii>,  19.  I,  &c.;  35. 13. 

VOC  04r«rr£»,  19.  35. 

^Mmtfi,  parrot-like,  8.  18. 

u^iiQti^  green  (goldeo)  parrot :  mnjA9«il,  10. 
70 ;  19.  37.    [By  metonomy  ior«^io.] 
««lr«r{A|0d9,  7.  13. 

^,  ft.  anything  false,  5.  128;  8.  31 ; 
18.  32 ;  41. 38.     See  Sjpt. 

Bfioppmi^f  wanton  smile,  85.  1 3. 

Su.ui,  ft.  [S.  kIta],  an  insect,  worm, 
8.  19;  8.  79.    [Comp.  L/(g),  1,  26.] 

9Mih  [S.  gita],  song,  18.  1 ;  20.  18. 
Snfifi,  ft.  [S.  KiRTTi],  fame,  8.  45. 
ff  i^,  ft.  what  is  beneath,  5. 1 83.   Opp. 

to  QiDeo. 
(1)  As  a  case-ending  [S  251],  'under/  6.  70;  7. 

37;  *7.  30. 
(3)  As  adjective,  12.  22,  23. 
g^Qui^rm,  npside-down,  6.  8a. 
SifiiJuQjtjttii^  thon  hast  subjected,  5.  128. 
9^Q^ii,  done  before,  40.  34. 
9^mm,  ;f.  abasement;  what  is  low,  5.364;  41.  38. 


I.  V.  cut,  rend :  ©yP,  5.  132,  147. 

II.  ft.  luck ;  writing  inscribed  on  the 
brow:  A'^QujQfiJf^,  eSfi. 

B^MjtQm^,  a  luckless  heart,  a  heart  unblest, 
5.  364. 

(i)  As  a  formative,  added  to  a  root.  See  a-^l®, 
Q^M9'  So  4(,  4(1(9,  4(|>/,  Cur,  Cur|®,  Curi/. 
Comp.  0«». 

(2)  S.  a  BtA,  earth.  Thus,  0|io«iram.  *  profound 
obeisance,  40.  3. 

@®fi,  «.  hair;  tuft  of  hair,  top-knot; 
head,  5.  287;  17.  17.     [Comp.  S. 

CUCHCHHA,  GUSjA,  GUTSA.] 
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I.  ^i-Lo,  ft.  [S.  kuta],  an  earthen  pot. 

QmajM(gLji>,  an  oil-jar,  6.  97.  [Naia4i,  p.  337.] 
(y bA(gi-ii,  a  pot  of  young  plants,  9.  1 . 

II.  ^L^o),  tt.  a  district,  the  west :  ®i- 
i^/r®,  2.  27.     [See  upaagiajpi^  177.] 

(gL^iT^ft.  =  ^i_su,bowels,entrailB,6. 119. 

^zf , «.  [S.  kut],  family,  lineage,  house ; 

body  ;  subject,  2.  8;  5. 119;  87.  2, 

22.     [Ndladiy  p.  334  ] 
9t9.0«®,  5.  5 ;  26.  18.    af(9.<?«(S,  86.  7. 

^i^a^y  «.  [S.  kut],  a  hut ;  the  body, 

«i-€a)/r,  gjffiicBDU,  1.  54. 
fiiy|(9i9.Ai,  a  little  hut ;  the  body,  25.  9 ;  26.  37. 
«Jjfi».*(9*^,  8.  160. 

^(9£/9,  ;i.  crest  of  a  hill,  16.  43. 

Nig.   ^iMQu  Qipfigf^G, 

^SDL.,  z;.  [§  57],  scoop  out,  make  hol- 
low ;  bathe,  7.  52. 

With  ^®,  5.  120.      m>sur*»,  7.  41,  &C. 

(j^Lli^ih^ft.  [from  (56ari_J)],a  hole,  tank, 

8.78. 
(5«Brii,  ft.  [S.  guna],  quality,  8.  117. 
Quality,  13.  46;  41.  18. 

(g«cru9A9,  unqualified,  6.  183.    See  Note. 

Disposition,  15.  2. 

Attribute,  I8.4;  22, 16; 41.23;49. 12. 

Excellence ((5«ari«L>6u),  2.3;  4. 1 14; 

18.  28,  30;  15.  7  ;  88.  II ;  40.  13 ; 

41.  18,23. 

(5©«D/r,  ft.  horse:  tnir,  l/jo9,  ufi^  2.  27 ; 

8. 116;  86.7;  88.4;  50.  25. 
(5^|(5^i!rL/,  ft.  eagerness,  intense  de- 
sire: tSI(S  a)©ip^fi,  @^@«ffuL/,  6. 
132, 133.  [An  imitative  word ;  but 
comp.  S.  KUTU-KA  and  Qstrfi.] 
^uunujth^  ft.  [S.  kurpasa],  a  coat  of 
armour;  bodice;  garment,  25.6. 

^uriujt^t,  one  who  wears  a  rustic  garb,  17. 
26. 

(5u)/7€Br,  ft.  [S.  kumara],  a  son:  (1) 
Upafftaftj^aft,  son  of  V^ishXhdi;  (2) 
SudraAfftanyaft,  elder  son  of  ^ivan, 
14.  51  [Note]. 

^J)l9,  ft.  [S.  KUMBHI],  hell:  isffsih^ 
24.  30. 


a^^—S,slf. 


(goSo),  //.  [S.  kokila],  a  bird,  famous 
for  its  song,  14.  25.     [See  note  on 

20.9] 

Indn  became  a  Kuyil,  20.  9.     [See  Kaci  Kh. 

89.  33.] 
9»Spu4^,  the  Kayil  dccsid,  18.    Comp.  the  ten 

forms  of  address ! 

(5/ri2>€a)U,«.the  body :  ^ifiru)  [(5£-J>gmj] 
«L®J)L/,3.  17a,  173;  5.  215;  24.  3; 
26.  29;  37.  6;  42.29. 

(j/rcv,  ft,  perfume,  5. 66 ;  26. 18.  [Comp. 

S.  KHURA.] 

I.  (5(5,  n,  [S.  guru],  a  divine  teacher, 
4.  91;  25.  10.  =iQ^Ss\ff^fi€sru}. 

<»f|««^»1.3f  60. 15. 

II.  splendour:  (^Qf\Sa\ui^  [S.  GHRl], 
the  bright  moon,  6.  104. 

(5Q5\^i  «•  a  small  bird :  ^(s\eS^  (5/^® 
[?@^],  7.29,49;  20.9. 

(5(5\^y  «.  =®(3(5,  4.  208. 

(5(5®,  blindness. 
®(5t:j-^  [$  *30>  *  ^"^y^^  cow,  5.  347. 

®(5^,  ^as^fi^f  n.  a  fragrant  tree: 
Trkhilia,  2.  61 ;  29. 3,  &c.  It  was 
under  one  of  these  trees  that  ^ivan 
appeared  to  Manikka-Va5agar.  [T. 
Va.  Or.  Pur.  II.*  15.] 

99^)  n.  the  young  of  wild  animals,  4. 166. 

(^^(T,  V.  n,  [§  64],  [S.  kur],  sound. 

(9«Dj|«ip«i«4r,  tinkling  anklets,  13.  42;  23.  30. 
(9<B>^,«i.^,  12.  39;  34.  39. 

(jeuti),  «.  caste,  race:  (5£^,  5.  154;  6. 
113;  10.  21;  11.  77;  31.  17. 

«w4|4'«r,  upholder  of  the  family,  7.  39. 
O^QP^wtft,  a  Brahman,  6.  1 1  a. 
0M,  adj\  rare,  distinguished,  16. 11. 

(56U6y,  (^ednen  \^eon^\  v,  hold  familiar 

intercourse,  shine  resplendent,  31. 

20;  41.  18;  43.  2,  7. 
Bend,  curve:  •W,  7.  63. 
Shine,  or  curve,  or  walk,  28.  a  7.    (9wrt&  =  ts*^rm^. 
®*»<<5«"«^,  9^t^)'^Afi,  'the  decad  of  joyous 

communion  with  the  saints  in  resplendent 

U^Tbj;  40. 
^trjtfiiMm),  *  Tillai  the  joyous,  resplendent  home,' 

40.  4,  &C. 
(5^«7(5,  V.  n,  shake,  14.  33. 
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(5«/eu(Lf(2),  «.  [S.  kuvalaya],  earth,  7. 

46 ;  16.  43. 
(5«/3Bir,  «.  [S.  kuvala],  the  water-lily, 

Pofitederia. 
9«>9br*  «««ir«d),  *  whose  cycs  ftie  like  K.  flowers/ 

8.  64. 
«Du^  ^miktM  «r/  «•)/,  <  the  dark  flowera  of  the 

blooming  K.,*  7.  49. 

(S^ifid^  n.  a  heap,  3.  124. 

(jfiS,  V.  tr.  and  i«/r.  be  conical,  glo- 
bular; clasp,  as  hands  in  prayer. 
[Q^^(y.]   Comp.  seS, 

(9«VI(y>3Mcir«lr,  89.  a;  51.  3a. 
fStBiAtt,  40.  a  I.     mrA^(sJmiri,  1.  9. 
9rB\(9iSiri,   1.  10. 

(5^0^,  n,  heap,  conical  pile. 

(9«>MiiiP,  4.  187. 

(5ifi<5='^y>&>  beauty. 

«tf«dr,  epithet  of  Qivan  =  «*^/cir,  the  beautiful, 
8.1a;  33.40. 

^tfieo,  n.  a  musical  pipe,  flute,  24.  31. 
[®iP,  hollow.] 

Woman's  hair,  a  chignon,  5.  66;  7.  53 ;  26.  18. 
See  4»«6,  -«^^*. 

io(faw/  io«»/A  9(pdnar^K  a.«ho,  10.  54. 

So,  0tf«k9,  she  with  hair  rolled  up,  2.  80;  5. 373; 

7.66;  29.9. 
^iPttfoT/,  15.  8.     aN9«99/,  41. 14. 

(SjfiSPf,  V.  stammer  out,  21.  38. 
(Sifitrth^  n,  company,   band,  swarm : 

-tLjl£_£2),4.48;  7.53;  9.25;  11.45; 

16. 13;  42.  26. 
(5^(l/>,  V.  [S.  KUL,  kula],  collect, 

flock  together:  «i-il/»«7  «i-®,  21. 14. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  make  soft,  bruise ;  utter 
softly  and  sadly,  4.  219;  33.  i,&c 

(5«iP/A|"/#,  83. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  languish;  grow  tender, 
be  crushed. 

^mii  (gmffiCutir,  my  mind  grows  not  tender,  4.67 ; 
6.53;  «.  197. 

III.  ft.  ear-rings,  7. 53 ;  10.  69. 
(5®rJ),  ft.  [S.  kui-a],  a  tanlc     Comp. 

(9«r«r£r,  3.  90. 

(5£rfl,  7'.  [§  64],  bathe,  6.  168 ;  36.  9. 


§f<sffi Sn^OSil^, 


(^aflir^  V,   [§  57].   be   gracious,   well 
pleased,  10.  52,  7a ;  11. 57  ;  18.  43. 

I.  n.  sign ;  name,  2.  91 ;  4. 114 ;  40. 13 ; 
41.  23 ;  51.  7.    \Ndladi,  p.  337.] 

g^A  0«r^,  understand  the  sacred  sign,  23.  30 ; 

45.  II. 
<gavA^i^«jrdr,  one  possessed  of  good  qualities, 

18.  46. 

II.  V,  [§  64],  indicate. 

^|i3it/, ».  intention;  will,  6.  146,  219;  6.  133; 
24.  30;  45.  II. 

(^j2/|^9)a),    smallness.      [See    (5^, 

(^Siiji,    (SPSf,    ®€Br^,    (^ttj,    «L.4y, 

§131-] 

(g^lQmii,  sudden,  hot  perspiration  through  emo- 
tion, 5.  227. 
<ss'*\^<Pt  underwood  in  a  forest,  6.  8i. 
&Sf\<s,  V,  draw  nigh  to,  5.  151 ;  22.  16. 

(5«D/D,  n.  deficiency:   (^ao/De/,  (^Gopu 

uiT®,  17.  16,36;  22.  16,  17;  43. 13. 
(5/Ejff?i2),  n,  a  fault:   Jootp,  6.  113;  8. 

117;  38.  II. 
^(n^eou),  a  ^aiva  shrine,  2.  91 ;  39. 

II.    [See  Note.] 
C^OT^,  I.  V,  diminish,  6.  105  ;  10. 32  ; 

15.  7.     [(5^,  iV^^/tJ^ff,  p.  337.] 
11.  n.  a  (tapering)  hill,  4.  98;  5.  96 ; 

6.76,105;  22.17,35;  27.  i;  33. 

II,  26. 
(5«rf?,  V,  a.  and  «.  [§  64],  bend,  dance, 

5.51;  32.41;  40.3. 

9n0iJKy,  a  dance,  10.  12. 
^aUCi  Qutttr^  a  dancer,  8.  102. 

sk^sr^  V,  be  timid,  shrink  back  abashed ; 

'that  even  celestials  fear  to  praise,* 

7.2. 
£^t^ui,n.  [S.  kuta],  *hut,'  i.e.  the  body. 

Comp.  «-®,  ^if ,  (^if  ®>. 

.JAJaci^,  a  walking  tenement,  25.  13. 

.A),  n.  a  name  of  Madura,  =:any 
gathering  together,  a  confluence  of 
rivers:  sl.®^€0,  4.  91.  [See  Tiru- 
vilai.  9,  19.] 
«L.®,  I.  V.  join,  embrace ;  be  possible, 
fitting,  5.  219,  399;  8.  98;  13.  46; 
15.3;  26.5,7;  34.  20;  50.4,7.1a. 
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II.  //.  [S.  KUT  =  curve],  a  cage;  the 
body,  19.  21;  40.  3. 

tyC!p4|«L®,  5.  220,  224,  399.' 

«_LlL.zi),   n.  an  assemblage:   ^ifinui^ 

5.98;  25.35. 
«^l1®,  I,  V,  a,  [§  160,  from  «-®],  join, 

gather,  collect,  6.175;  14. 32;  26. 

4,&c 
II.  n,  assemblage;  connection,   12. 

56,64. 

«ui<?ff®,  completely,  28.  30. 

«-^^,  n.  [S.  GURD,  Kurral,  p.  332],  a 

dance :  mL^earu>^  mL^th^  3. 1 02 ;  5. 1 2 1 ; 

51.  7.     See  Note  VI  to 'life.' 
A.^^,  oL^GOL^ujirar^  the  dancer,  5. 

170;  7.  46;  15.4;  43.  9;  51.  7. 
s^fijsiriKd^  the  dance,  50.  10. 
dE^JLJLy,  V.  a,  close,  clasp  hands  in 

worship :  ^o9,  Qfinqg^  20.  15. 
«l-|ldl/,  t;.  «.  close  up.   Comp.  OsirthLf, 
«-6»/r,  n,  a  thatched  roof;  a  hut,  shed, 

cottage:  Ouinud  «_6H)/r,*of  thebody,' 

26.  25. 
«i^/f|«a)tz),  n,  sharpness. 
«i-/f,  adj,  intense. 

«-A5*,  3.  102. 

«L./f,  «-(5,  ^.  be  intense. 

^ffCi\urif^  singing  with  concentrated  devotion, 

13.  28. 
This  verb  is  generally  added  to  nouns,  as  ««*, 

jy/14,  j|f«iriy,  i«&v«f,  &c.,   7.  57;   45.  35. 

xJJtj§  muar*  0«r*W,  *  the  plague  of  piercing 
eyes,*  4.  35. 

dR-aJ,  n,  daily  wage,  8.  47. 

s^eSea-ih^  Bel,  Indian  pomegranate: 
Crataeva  Marnulos^  Z.;  a  tree 
sacred  to  ^ivan,  17.  37.  [See 
Ainslie,  vol.  iL  pp.  86-88,  where  it 
is  called  Qsirojeoaih  (Qsir  may  be 
correct?).  S.  vilva  (or  bilba), 
Ae^le  Marmelos.  T.  maredu.] 

.Sk.|^,  V,  a,  and  n.  call :  6el.ul9(9,  3. 
148;  20.9;  25.3;  28.8;  33.16. 

€;^m9ii,  call  Him !  18.  4,&c. 

*uu  for  «_•»,  5.  i8i.    «ji  for  «.^«a,  18.  37. 

«.«9Q,  24.  30.    [A®.] 

«-€a)t^,  «.  [S.  Kuijv],  the  rear  of  an 


sm.m — Csffi^9i. 


army:  *«Di.«jtL.«Dtp,  46. 7 ;  women's 
back-hair?   dk^enififuii,  24.  17.     See 

I.  t/.  proclaim,  publish,  tell  out,  im- 
part :  Sltuihtf,  us(g^  ft-a)ir,  19.  38 ; 
83.  16,  17. 

II.  n.  share,  part :  u®(5,  uirt^,  2. 107 ; 
51.  31. 

sL.ptky  8.  64 ;  5.  366  ;  88.  6 ;  89.  a ;  40.  37. 
«..PHDi_vr4r,  2.  a6  ;  5.  66. 

f^pwiy  n.  Yaman:  «-/D/Dii,  s^ppesr^ 
s^pjtu^ear^  5.  180;  6.  98;  13.  57; 
35.37;  36.37. 

0<sFif ,  n,  glory. 

Qmi9,tfi,  O  Doble  ones!  84. 18. 

I.  V.  inir.  [§  68  ;  see  NdL  and  comp. 
S.  KHID.  See  also  Qm<d\  perish,  be 
destroyed,  5. 1 28 ;  1 1. 69-72 ;  1 4.  ^^^ 
39;  24.  32 ;  26. 18 ;  43. 11 ;  50. 13. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  destroy,  1. 6;  5. 128 ; 
11.67;  31.39. 

QmCJiufik,  I  rained  one,  10.  26. 
QmCjL^^  my  rained  state,  88.  1 2. 
««brQciii-,  blind,  5.  an. 

QsmsDL^^  n.  carp-fish :  siueo,  41.  38. 

Qsifi,  QaQgesiUi  [S.  KA9 ;  see  C?«ip, 

Otffinr,  Qwn\  splendour. 

0«(y(y>#ffM,  O  source  of  light  I  21.  15.  Hence 
V.  Q*Qp(!fit  0*Qfi^>  The  root  indicates  'con- 
nection ;  light.*    Its  forms  are  QsQfib,  Qmi^, 

Osaflffif  (Offifjy),  H.  a  large  fish,  2.  1 7. 

[Comp.  S.  KHALIfA.] 

(?«®,  ft.  destruction,  5.  109,  228,  321; 
12.  28;  19.  17;  50.  13.     [0«®.] 

GsQuQ,  10.  26. 

Gmutir,  a  destroyer,  84.  a,  13 ;  one  rained,  80. 10. 

[Sec  rfkr.] 
Os^th  [S.  kheda],  distress:  ^aruu)^ 
3.  78 ;  31.  39 ;  43. 36.    Comp.  0*®. 
Qstueoih^  n.  [S.  kEvala],  absoluteness, 

isolation,  43.  24* 
<Jtf(?«/L./f  [S.  kEvarta],  a  fisherman, 
2.  17.     [See  Tiruvilai.  57;  Note 
on  8.  n.] 
Qsifiio,  n.  swine^  boar,  hog :  UBstfi^  43. 
24.     [Tiruvilai.  45.] 
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I.  brilliance,  8.  103.    Sec  Qsog-^Buo, 

II.  comparison.     Comp.  Qsw, 

Qmj4t^  mcompaxable,  7.30. 

I.  V.  a,  [§  70],  hear ;  ask ;  obey,  5, 109, 
111,302;  8.31,67;  26.13. 

C«^{«V,  If.  hearing,  6,  313. 

C«lL|  J,  r.  [1 160],  cause  to  hear,  5. 11 1. 

II.  affinity,  kinship:  0«(s,  G**^. 
(7dr«r«/€Dr, «.  husband,  9. 51.   [?  From 

I.  n.  a  hand :  s irm,  3. 162 ;  5.  2, 4, 288 ; 
''•  73  J  8- 13;  14^-  ^o;  35.  26. 

«D«iir£r !  28.  34. 

Qfitofifimm^  a  worshipper,  4. 131. 
«>«AQAr4r,  wield,  Carry,  2.  1 10 ;  19.  28. 
»«|>»<f,  t'.  help,  4.  89. 
«b*i«»«t;fdr,  Vishnu,  23.  39. 
msibar^f,  recompense:   t^rf^^umrrA,  22.  6,  40; 
4a  4. 

II.  trunk  of  an  elephant :  ^uitSeMiy 
5.  i6j  ;  6.  94. 

III.  place ;  space,  3.  78. 

<»«iup,  completely,  so  as  to  fiU  up  the  Toid,  8. 7<S. 

6B)*ttj€5r=«(u«r,  a  base  fellow,  23.  2. 
[See  K.  and  N.  Lex.] 

6B>«%u  [S.  kailasa],  ^ivan  s  paradise: 
siiS^,  2.  146. 

0«/ri(5,  ft.  a  heron,  11.  77.  [Tiru- 
vilai. 48.] 

Qstrta^^  n,  perfume,  7.  66, 

Qmtii\(gm»r\s(5ii[(gifi9S  .  .  .,  'having^  coils  of  dark 
hair  that  drinks  in  perfume,'  16.  53. 
OsiriBGB)s^  n,  the  bosom,  2. 16 ;  5. 300 ; 
7.5^;  14.33. 

QtAmmtit^  women,  6.  5. 

Qsat^  =  €j90^,  ^«/^ii  [from  Osir^, 
crooked,  flexile.  S.  kOta],  I.  a 
flag,  banner,  2. 104;  9,  10  ;  19.  38, 
40;  25.  I. 

Qmn9.\soimSj  a  place,  18.  xo. 

0«rA;0«ri9.a«jrdr,  4.  95  ;  9.  63. 

II.  a  creeping  plant,  6.  77  ;  33.  6. 
QsffL9.jpt  =  (Sfl>®f  pincers ;  jaws  ;   an 
elephant's  jaw,  4.  63. 


Gsn®— Gsiri&g. 


I.  V.  [§  64]  =  ff,  fi(S,  ^(3®,  give,  2.  88. 

0«*»ir,  ».  a  gift  [?  for  0«i».],  86. 3a. 

\\.adj\  =«®,  evil,  base,  cruel,  severe, 

38. 1,  a;  50. 15.     Comp.  *6a>L>. 
0«/r®|6a>ii),  n.  [§131],  cruelty,  6.339. 

Qm9(^^  fierce,  6.  76. 

OtfriMii  0«r9.Cii*,  3. 171;  6.  212;  82.  40. 

III.  for  Otfirsw®,  7. 14;  51.  a6. 

Q(K/rLl(5,  «/.  [§  6a ;  Kurral^  663], 

send  whirling  away,  8. 12. 
OsrrilQ^  V.  [§  6a],  Strike  on  a  tambour. 

In  xi.  QstCMjQior  seems  to  be  the  Telugu  im- 
perative, first  person  plural :  KOTflMU,  'stzike 
wer 

0«/r«BrL«€U, «.  a  cloud :  Qilsu>^  80.  17. 
Comp.  3.  65-95. 

An  epithet  ofQivan:  Qtostt,  [Comp.Timvilai.19.] 
OsireArL^^jpfz^QsffeAn^^.     In  40.  4^ 

8,  &c,^QsaeArQu.ar, 
Qsir^^  n.  cluster,  6. 119. 
Qsir^fi  for  Qsn^gi,  18.  37 ;  51.  22. 
0«<rJ)|L/,  n.  a  branch,  bough:  OairuLf^ 

6.76;  18.  24;  40.21,37. 

Qsniui^  n.,  a  QmritLf,  0«r(yO«ri&L/,  5.  266;  6.77. 

Gdririi)|6a>u),  roundness  :  fiatl^S^  40. 37. 
0«ir(L/,t;.[§ 57], pluck, cull:  u/i9,13.4, 
&c.;  41.  25;  42.  22. 

Qmnor*  I  It  may  be  a  Telogu  form :  amu  +  6. 

I.  V.  [N.  Lex.],  kill,  destroy,  5.  384; 
9.70;  12.9,64. 

II.  Qsir6o\Qe)ir^  an  expletive,  generally 
with  an  interrog.,  5.  329;  22.  37. 

mOrfi  QMr4»  Cm,  *  When,  ah  I  when  ?'  27.  4,  &c. 

QsniuGD^^  n.  a  creeper,  a  kind  of 
Bryonia,  6. 5 :  Qesn^oa^^  O^di^inu. 

QssiTifi,  V.  [§  64],  sweep  down,  carry 
away — as  a  torrent,  8.  84;  6. 187. 
Comp.  sLfi. 

Qs(r(ip—GS)L£i.  The  idea  is  'luxuri- 
ance,   softness,   tenderness.'    See 

0«rQ^|*;<:^idlr,  6.  144.      Qaropl^^i^^,   22.  1 7. 
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0«r(y|io«R«,   6.  104,  105.     Comp.  acB)|««arf. 

QstQp\mttj  hnsband,  9.  12. 
QmwQpl^ff,  tender  shoot,  5.  270. 

OflMririoP*  QttQpt^y  6.  14.    Comp.  6.  138. 

0«/ror|€^,  V,  kindle;  burn  up,  6.  73. 
Odf/rew-jcrf?,  n.  a  fire-brand,  6.  33. 
Qsir&r^Bir^  n.  pillage,  booty ;  pestilence, 

4.35. 
QiSiT&T,   V.  take,  receive,   acquire, 

comprehend,  8. 112;  5.  5, 181 ;  22. 

37,  &c. ;  36.  9-1 1 ;  46.  4.    [Corr.  to 

0*/r®,  §  56.  (III).]     See^e^. 

0*#^|<?«r/,  6.  5. 

cr«*Q«r«bQ,  by  what  means?  5.  216,  352. 
Q»tdbn-9^  what  (it)  has  seized,  4.  63 ;  22.  37. 

[But  see  0«ralrL.^/y.] 

Otf/r6«r|«o<sF,  «.,  Qsirar(LL)un(D,  tenet ; 
fact,  2.8,30,45,61;  5.180. 

io«AO«ri^4rP)^aM,  <Tillai  that  coniains^  holds, 
Qivan,  the  Dancer — my  gem,'  81.  4,  &c 

Qsirp]pih^  ft,  victory:   QeupfS \    from 

Qsirio^  9.  63. 
Qmrfip*  ®^#,  a  royal  charger,  8.  116. 
Qmwf,p&  OiUj  6.  113. 

Nig.  QmrppQio 
8 
(sMtitCkMit — QpCiQui^, 

Qsadsrmp^  n.  a  tree :  Cassia  fistula, 
8.  94,  97;  9.  73;  13. 17;  34.39.  It 
has  long  fragrant  yellow  leaves. 
[Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  61.] 

QurOtaH^  tSOr^ii  Qmrdrmpy  <  cassia  that  gleams 
like  gold,'  6. 1 14. 

Qsrtirmpun^,  Qivan,  6.  1 82. 

[«««lr«d)  sriBi/A  Qmntrmp;  mn^ 
m«krmr  urttSfi  99A  QmrOrmp  : 

'  His  chaplet  cassia^  whose  perfume  fills  antnmn- 
groves; 
And  cassia-garlands  bright  His  beaateons  breast 
adorn.* — ^Penm-devanar,  upmrs/rjff  1.] 

I.  (?«/r,  n.  a  king,  god :  ^j*,  4.  157 ; 
5.  116-119;  8.  47;  9.  28;  13.  20; 
38. 6, 1  o ;  36.  37 ;  37. 5.  See  Qstrar^ 
QsntLncBT^  Qsircsro/ar, 

II.  as  adj.  great;  beauty,  2.  72. 

(:*r\mifi,  a  Qaiva  shrine.  —^wiQ^mp,  the  great 
estnary:  Qu(s^s>^p,  I.3;  *•  I57;  18-  M*.  ^' 

See  C«rif  A>  [C^r  +  iS«»],  a  palace,  temple. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  link  to,  string  on,  47. 1 1 . 
QstrKj(^^  n.  the  silk-cotton  tree,  Bom- 

bax  gossipinum^  89.  2. 

*D 


GSITI^ »€9)i.. 


Otf/r/f ,  «.  [S.  kotO,  ten  millions,  3. 4; 
4.44;  16. 14. 

[For  0«r<»^  a  bftiiner,  2.  104.] 

(?«flD£-, «.  the  intense  heat  of  the  hot 
season,  3.  71, 

I.  QsiTcAr,  n.  [S.  kona],  a  curve,  16.29. 

C«r^/  iJ«D^,  the  mnch-cnrved  crescent  moon, 
86.37. 

II.  Qsiis»,  «'.  «•  bend-    See  (?«ir®. 
Q»rtmM**t  4.  70. 

(?«/r^,  «.  fault,  impurity,  7.  39 ;  19. 

40,25;  48.2. 
QMrjKttLQ,  V.  purify,  7.  19,  66;  8.  117;  19.  10; 

28.  3a 
C«rP«uff,  pure,  22.  17;  81.  ao. 
Qsrra)^^  n.  a  wreath  of  flowers :  Qsn 

Qsir\fi^ihi3^  the  dragon-fly,  -£«/&/i 
splendens,  10. 4,  &c.     See  Qsn  and 

Qsnuih,  n.  [S.  KOPa],  anger:   ficnrJ), 

8.73- 
(?«ffu>ariz),  ».  [S.  komala],  tenderness, 

5.  270;  6. 77 ;  41. 23.   [Or,  by  met. 

=  CGOU).] 

(?«/7|Lo/rar=(?«<r,king,5.55;7.63;  43. 9; 
45.  10;  48.  3. 

QairaSeo,  n.  [Qstr  +  g)«)],  a  palace,  tem- 
ple, 5.  55,38a;  9- 15, 19;  12-9; 

22.39;  87.21,37. 

I.  »,  beauty :  (?«/r«>  o/^iuirar,  11. 77 ; 
51.  22.     Comp.  Qsffeou). 

II.  branch  of  a  tree:  u>ffdQsiru>Li. 

G»rp  Qptk^Qsnbi^Gjtttr,  honey  from  the  bough, 

8.  157;  19.25;  84.  29. 
Qsireoireoth,  n.  [S.  KOLAHALa],  ?ssQsff 
€0irs€0ih^  uproar,  12. 29. 

I.  n.  [S.  KOLA,  gola],  majesty,  splen- 
dour, beauty,  seemly  array,  form, 
2.30,72;  5.170,257;  7.19 (flrfz/.);  8. 
50;  10.72;  18. 10;  30. 16,17;  43. 7. 

C«r«i*  ^iiiffi,  in  auspicious  majesty,  18.  42. 
0«r«i#  0muuntr^  14.  50 ;  16.  43. 
C«rM  locDp  Ct/rrir,  88.  40. 

II.  epithetofCivan,=* form  unique,' 
5.  170. 
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III.  a  raft :  O^cjuJ),  t^&BBr,  50.  12. 
QsaeuGaui^  n,  [S.  kaupIna],  a  small 

waist-cloth,  12. 2. 
Qsffifi^  n.  domestic   or  wild   fowl: 

Queued ^  7.  29;  20.  9. 
Qsnar.     See  Qsir&r, 
Qsirar^  n.  a  king :  Qsn^  Qsir\uiff€sr^  1.  9 ; 

2.40;  5.59,118,119,219,339;  7.50; 

9.7;   10.1,52;  16.  11;   19.  1,17, 

25,37;  38-  16,  40;  43.  9. 

QmtmmOr,  8.  83;  18.  46. 

Qs&rtR^  n.  [S.  GAURi],  a  name  of  9^tti, 

9.3. 

0«6ir€i/,z;.tf.grasp, take,  8.133.  [««^.] 


^«/i>,  n.  [S.  jagat],  the  world:  tLsi^, 
4  68;  21.  10;  41.35. 

^\seOih  (^tfOTiX)),  [S.  9AKALA]  :  (l)aH; 
(2)  material  being. 

^\s€oL    Notes  IV,  XII. 

I.^/Eftfii,  ^it^^n.  [S.9ANKHA],a  conch- 
shell,  7.51;  9.53;  20.9;  49.57. 

Q«c«rI^A(9,  7.  29. 

II.  «.  an  assembly  [S.  sam  +  ga],  43. 
39.  [See jB(5«ffaB»rtti/r£-«),  51, 55, 56.] 

^srsiALD,  fi.  [S.  SAM  +  ga],  association ; 
opposed  to  fiir^nih  [S.stha]:  that 
which  has  power  of  locomotion, 
1.30. 

^Kjsadr^  n.  [S.  9AN-KARA= maker  of 
bliss.  Comp.  fAM-BHu],  an  epithet 
of givan,  5.241,256;  IO.25;  22.37 ; 
23.10;  44.6.  {=z»s^GDfl^eirL^s(^ 
QojiTar;  but  from  S.  9AM  +  hri= 
destroyer.  See  Tiru-arul-payan 
1.8,9.    Note  XII.) 

^iGD^aj&r^  n,  the  essential  Being,  6. 
120,  121. 

JAN.]    ##€»#- #4•#-""^  esaence, 

Fcai-, «.  [S.  jata],  top-knot  of  braided 
hair,  5. 256;  6.144;  12.26,27;  S8.3; 
34.  7,  24;  39.  5. 

#«pt_|i:r;tJ^^O«dr,  28. 27.    *fmp  -r/  ^mt^  86.  J. 
^muuimitir,  6.  4.     ^tKUMOuOr,  8.  64. 
0«rdr«Dp#  ^muMnitf   16.  32. 


ffllL.ll) fflTGO. 


l1  l-J),  «.  rule,  regulation,  30. 6.  [Per- 
haps S.  SHASH,  SHAT.] 

L®  [S.  9ATH],  evil,  10.  25  (?). 
^«arz-a),  ».  [S.  chanda],  Violence. 

««ln.|ior(j^y  a  hurricane,  4.  55. 

^«ar(?i-*ir|iFff(u@)ff  [S.  CHANDA +  1?- 
VARA  +  N AYANA  =  *  Durga's  Lord's 
devotee'],  a  devotee,  15.  25-2,8; 
P.  Puran.  III.  (vi),  vol.  i.  p.  51a. 

4^/f,«.  [S.CHATURA;comp.^/^/^(Lru)], 

(i)  ability,  cleverness:   ^^iruurrQ^ 

^iruiiT^fiajih,  4.  71;  5. 56;  12.  30,  74; 

86.5. 

^^ui_, cleverly, 2.  a8.  ^^ #*,#tf ^ /, 22. 37;  48. 39. 

«^7iJ|Ou<f(ordlr,  24.  10. 

(2)  four  [S.  chatur]. 

^^/|(y»«dr=»»««r|(y«««r,  Brahma:  j|f«i*,  14.  18. 

^^^[S.9AKTi],'energy/4.44;  9.i.  See 
introduction  to  7,  and  Note  XIII. 

In  Qiva-aina-bodham,  p.  59,  is  a  valuable  ex- 
cursus on  i^atti. 

^i^arthy  ^i^^  n.  [S.  CHANDANa],  san- 
dal-wood: Santalum  albums  3.  89; 
4.  203;  17.  29. 

^i^BSsr^  n.  [S.  CHANDRA],  —Q^niL^^ 

the  moon-god,  8.85 ;  12. 13 ;  13. 58. 
In  the  slaughter  at  Dakshan's  sacri- 
fice he  lost  his  head. 

<;^rio#*^#dr,  a  name  of  Qivan. 
#*P#4^uift  [S.  chandra-dvIpa],  a  shrine  so 
called  (?),  2.97. 

^iflBjii),  n,  [S.  SAM  + 1= together],  sect, 
3.17,  79;  11.65;  15.21;  43.9. 

^aumrfi,  n,  sectarian  disputant,  4.  5a. 

I.  [S.  JAVA],  victory,  2.  58. 

#ci|m/!  [S.jaya-jaya],  victory  I  4.8;  6.3,248. 
See  Q«M  QwA)^. 

II.  n.  [S.  kshaya],  destruction,  12. 16. 
^/r®,  n.  [S.  sarit],  a  thread,  string, 

12.2. 

^ffeoBTih,  n,  [S.  charana],  a  foot;  sup- 
port, 4.  105;  10.34. 

^rFSar,  n.  refuge:  ^cni^dseoih,  5. 257; 

30.  23. 
^fffiihy  n.  [S. fRADDHA,  /fRAx],  faith; 

devotion:  fi/r^oo^,  4.51. 
^/fl,  V.  [§  57],  be  overturned,  14. 13. 
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3=6VLD. 

I.  n.  [S.  JALA],  water,  12.  6,  7. 

II.  malice  [S.  chhala],  12.  6,  7, 18. 
[Comp.  Muir,  vol.  v.  p.  365.] 

iFfiu/F^jcar,   n.   [S.  jalandhara],  an 

Asura  slain  by  ^ivan,  12.  69. 
iFeiff,  V.  [§  64 ;  S.  chal],  be  weary; 

spent,  4.  59;  49.  58. 
^6tff|uL/,  ».,  2. 139;  11.  70. 
^a/fcu,  ».  [S.  chapala],  fluctuation: 

*a/%uitfi_eu,  weakness,  as    of  an 

infant,  11.  66;  50.  17. 
^Ifi^&,  n.  fault ;  ignorance ;  falsehood: 

^ifissQearear^  30.  6. 
<f^/r,  t/.  iVr^f.  [§  58],  die:   g)/r),  u)/r«r, 

3.165;  5.  1^,13,72,335;  14.  17; 

35.25;  50.23. 

Q^JkfiiM,  28.     *rA^0r(git,  5.  56. 
»tfi*tmM*r%  death,  80.  23;  61.  29. 

^ffsffth,  n.  [S.  sagara],  a  sea,  4.  25. 

^/r®,  z/.  deviate ;  *the  overturned  offer- 
ing,' 14. 13. 

^ffjB,  n.  [S.  jATi],  tribe,  caste,  15. 26; 
31. 17;  49.  58. 

^ir^fiffth^  n.y  =^«),  «&u  [S.  sastra], 
science,  2.  96;  4.  51;  11.  65. 

I.  n.  acclamation,  with  loud  acclaim. 
In  2.28,Com.says@jBao/r^C?^€v*ar. 
If  so,  from  S.  sarathi  ;  43. 39 ;  45. 
1 8.    [Comp.  ^nfiwf  and  S.  sadhu.] 

II.  V.  apply,  put  to,  close,  12.  8. 
^tri/fih,  ^ni^y  «.  [S.  9ANTA],  aromatic 

fragrant  paste,  2. 3 1 ;  4. 203 ;  6. 1 20 ; 
10.  70;  41.  6. 

mkfim^  #r*^ar/,  those  anointed  with  sandalwood 
paste  perfume,  17.  29. 

<F/nu,  V.  tr,  and  intr.  bend,  bow,  5. 25. 

#ri/r  si^,  undeviating  affection,  4.  86. 
^aiueOy  n.  beauty,  4.  31. 

Nig.  #wj*>  «i*u^  QvAutQ 

1  s 

a={Tif=^Q^ir,  V.  [§  60], cling;  approach, 
draw  near,  1.  87;  4.  71;  5.  56;  7. 
50;  10.34;  11.50;  21.28;  27.3; 
86.5;  45.  8. 

3=ir6V,  V.  [§  70],  abound:  *<!«),  */r«)«v*^, 

♦d  2 


iFiripc!)— #€usfr. 


much,  abundantly,  utterly,  16. 44; 

19.  38;  25.24;  33.36. 
^nifiev,  «.a  woman's  play :  fidg^  ^irifi€», 

12.    See  introduction  to  12. 
^trpjpf^  V.  speak,  declare :  u&Ds^irftpf, 

14.  2,2, ;  36.  5.    Comp.  ^ir^. 
fi«/rir)6BBfl,«.[S.9iKHA-MANi],gem  worn 

on  the  crest:  ^ivan,  30. 18 ;  49. 56. 

QsOsesr^  adv.   [§  273,  erear  =  sreamy], 

tightly,  5. 130;  36.  40;  87.  4,  &c. 

SlL(B^  n.  excellence,  10.  28. 

SlLl^gst,  n,  [S.  fiSHTA],  the  excellent 
one;  pi.  &iLu.n^  saints,  9.74 ;  10. 28 ; 
30.7;  42.6.  Comp.oSfiili-/f.  Some- 
times confounded  with  Q^^L 

fi^£-^, «. blind  men,  ignorant  persons: 
^Q^L^n  [H»®=0©®],  51.  33. 

See  HP^'Sm,  78. 7 :  ^f^\n9S\iSt.^\9fiust\(:ur9», 
like  a  blind  man  that  has  stnmbled  over  a  sleep- 
ing tiger.  See,  also,  the  same  28.  1,  where 
0^,  «L^LSAfLS«lii_i&,  aLdr,  ^p*,  miA,  Q^aff®,  lar 
and  fofgir  are  the  eight  imperfect  forms  in  which 
a  human  embryo  may  develope. 

fi;*^,  n,  white  ants  :  0^eu,  seofyujirm^ 

6.  163.    [See  N.  Lex.] 
^S5^,  «;.  /r.  [§  64],  destroy :  0«®, 

15.  25;  83.  7. 

V.  /»/r.  [§  57],  perish,  25.  9. 

I.  «.  [S.  chitta],  mind,  as  seat  of  voli- 
tion, 3.41;  7.  57;  11.  64;  15.  22; 
17.  10,  11;  81.  27. 

QA^iit,  61.  3.    fi^A^wO^^,  7.12. 
94fi^Mrttbj  changefdl  moods  of  mind,  10.  13. 

II.  n.  [S.  siddham],  assurance,  4.  4a; 
42. 40. 

9^fiGsr^  fu  [S.  siddha],  the  perfect,  the 
perfecter;  an  epithet  of  ^ivan,  29. 
31;  37.30;  46.  7. 

©^JB,  «.  [S.  siDDHi],  (1)  a  name  of 
^4®>  9-  3 ;  (2&)  a  supernatural  gift, 
2.  93;  49. 39.   [See  T.Va.  Ur.  Pur. 

IV.  93.] 

©i^&w,  thought :  ©/f«o;5,  1.  47,  8a  ; 

5. 101 ;  20. 19;  45.  33;  47. 11. 
^/F^,  V.  [§  64],  think,  5.  100,  312; 

8.  100;  45.33;  47.37. 
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I.  V.  perish:  Qk^ap^  15.  51;  49.  ai. 
A  play  on  Si^iruieaaR. 

II.  scatter,  8.  88;  9.9. 

9i^!nh,  n.  [S.  sindura],  vermilion, 

18.  ao. 
fiiflo^,  n.  [S.  CHIT,  chinta],  thought, 

mind :  ^i^Qsw,  fi^ii,  1. 17,  19;  5. 

31a,  313;  10.57;  17.19;  19-  13; 

22.  19,  39;  28.  15;  30.  18;  47.43- 
Qieoflfun^  19.  23. 
fiirii,«.[S.9iRAs],=0^€W'«»ft,^'aw,head, 

l.io;  13.22;  14.37,56;  22.22- 
Sffiruuareifi,  n.  Trichinopoly,   4.  154. 

[Tiru-9ira-palji.] 
Q(f\^  V.  [§  64],  smile,  deride,  mock, 

4.68;  5.232;  11.  12;  21.32,33; 

32.41. 

M\Ciii,  V.  H  160],  cause  to  deride,  6. 19a,  193. 

Ssv,  some.  [See  K.;  N.;  Nan.  Sut., 
170.] 

In  7.  6,  25,  fia>«i/^«iC«ir  ?  <Are  these  mere 
trifles? '    Comp.  Qp,  Op,  A<*. 

I.  «.  an  ankle-ring  worn  by  dancers, 

2.53;  7^.51;  9-53;  11- 80;  13.69; 

41.  15. 

II.  V,  tinkle,  sing ;  sound  (as  a  S^iht^), 
7. 29,  47, 51 ;  8.  73 ;  13.  69;  41. 15 
See  4j/r,  ^sS. 

SeSliT,  V.  [§  64],  rise,bristle  as  hairs  on 
the  body  from  emotion,  4.  83.  So 
9eSn9eSff^  27.  31.     See  ^Qinfunh, 

©few,  n.  [S.  fiLA],  a  bow :  eSeo^  =  a 
mountain  bent  as  a  bow,  5.  51 ; 
6.40,  113- 

Cn^uOfj  28.  12. 

fla/|Lb,  «.  [S.  91VAM,  -/fvi],  blessed- 
ness, 5.  19;  8.  33;  11.  10,  16,  17; 
15.6;  51.3,339. 

9m*fl,  6.  164. 

V.  n.  [§  66],  be  red:  O^a/.     See  O^. 
9euear  (fia/m),  «.,  1.  12,  17;  3.  56,  62; 
5.  34;  7.  12;  11.  25;  22.8. 


#QJIJL|  Jit) Al^lilg. 


&€uuLfffu) = GDseoff^Ljift^  Kaila9a,  19. 1 1 . 

GimCi^s^filr(:0  1  13.  6i ;  22  and  2^  passim. 
dmCit^rOr,  1.  63.     GmCiui^mMi,  26.  33. 

Q^ULjuneaanh^  1.  1 9. 
CImQMMtk,  6.  331 ;  88.  7,  ao. 
&QiU.fih^  31.  II. 
Slmt^uiAMir,  49.  6a.    See  ju^ii^. 
GeSesis^  n.  a  palanquin,  litter,  10.  30; 
51.35.    [ATwrrtf/,  37.] 

^^,  «/.  [§  66 ;  S.  9RI ;  comp.  9/f],  in 

glory,  excel,  1.  47,  61 ;  35.  31, 
&p\uLi=:9a^  glory,  8.  8. 
^/oOfi/,  5.  344;  4.  181. 
^fl>(3i  n.  wing :  Ssd/d,  SiP&t  l^*  ^3- 
^.P,  «^'.  [§  131],  small,  mean :  jifpu. 
Comp.  9eo^  Qear, 
^j>|6a)u>,«.  meanness,  4. 77;  5.34;  24.5. 
^: 

dfiCutt,  1. 58 ;  6.  70;  e.  145.  flfiCurtb,  45. 1. 
9fiu,  little  things,  8.  6. 

9 Of: 

Ajy|»«D«,  6.  ao5.    iy«*«r»«,  2. 143. 
9jf(9i9.*»,  26.  37.     9fiQmfi,  51.  6. 


Cipfi^i,  short-lived  mortals,  6.  199. 
fiar,  6.  17. 

^es)p,  n.  restraint^  imprisonment,  3. 
89;  6.188;  22,  19;  23.  24. 

&flpihue)ii>^  n.  [S.  CHIT = heart,  soul], 
the  hall  at  'Chillumbaram':  ^ih 
ueoih  for  jifihuffih^  7.  54 ;  9.  74. 
dppdiuimiar,  5.  a67. 

Searth^  n.  wrath  :  Qsauthy  14. 28. 

«ri&  fior  ^Mt&  a.«llri_f&i,  6.  aoo. 
A«nDrAf«9aDi.  a.«i_ci#dr,  84.  II. 
e«r<?«rA>,   11.  40. 

SkrCiLffiit,  angry  word,  26.  39. 

GdreoTLD^  n.  [S.  CHINHAJ,  sign,  clarion- 
sound,  7.  a6. 

I.  «.  [S.  9R1],  glory.    See  fiag. 

II.  reproach,  10.  47. 

III.  matter,  pus,  25.  9. 
fffi,  inter.  Fie!  Fie  I  7.  6. 

P^LD,  «.  [S.  ^ita],  coolness :  ^ewraoiD, 
^©fflff,  20.  19. 

9fiCii^*i,  7.  54 ;  22.  3a, 
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^/f,  «.  [S.  9RI],  excellence,  rectitude, 
dignity,  glory :  &pUL\^  Qu)&srea>u>,  1. 

i5,i»4;  7.57;  13.4,29,60;  15.7, 

10 ;  16. 1 ;  28. 2 ;  29. 3,  &c. ;  36. 27. 

9Mj,  18.  8. 

9iA^, '  Thy  glorious  excellence/  5.  396. 

9t\ri,  'all-glorioTis/  1.  15;  8.  105;  18.  69; 

16. 1 ;  19.  a. 
9/|urt.A),  an  auspicious  song,  11.  52. 
^^*,  5.  313. 

9nt^Qujttw^  Thy  devoted  ones,  7. 34. 
ffffirdr^  9Qnn€sr^  SQ^eai^funeff^  1.  10  ; 
7.25;  19.  22;  22.8;  47.29. 
&Qopi^ujirir,  true  servants,  5.  211 ;  6. 
192;  49.62. 
ffeoth^n.  [S.9IL],  goodness,  virtue,  7. 19 ; 
16.  46;  18. 11;  30. 18;  43.  8;  50.  9. 
ff^f^  V.  be  angry,  6. 193. 

9ppib,  n.  wrath,  85.  37. 

I.  V.  gleam,  6. 127;  34.  23;  42.4. 

M-#  Qurp  tgOrsi,  an  epithet  of  Qivan,  27.  i. 

II.  «.  lustre;  a  heavenly  body:  strisfi^ 
1.38,62,80;  2. 112;  3.77;  5.252; 
6.151;  18.17,31;  25.38;  27.14; 

*  34.  12,  23;  37. 19. 
^(S,  V.  [§  68],  bum,  inflame,  5.  157 ; 
6.  127. 

^QimrQi,  burning-ground,  6.  151,  195;  12.  9. 

6F€wr6BDr/i>,  n.  [S.  chOrna],  fine  powder 
of  aromatics:  a^iDUuQuirt^,  10. 16. 
See  9. 

^/ff^irLb,«.[S.suNDAR  a],  beauty:  jyfp®, 
(5iP(5,  2.93,99;  9.9;  18.  17. 

0tfirtarssjiffis«k,  a  name  of  Qivan,  4.  303. 

iflriD,  V.  [§  66 ;  S.  ksham],  bear,  2. 47 ;  8. 

43-48;  80. 5;  34.38. 
^/r,  t/.  [§  66 ;   S.  SRU],  used  in  both 

neuter  and  active  senses^  3,  59 ;  7. 

64.     Comp.  QftfiTi  ^iB. 

6Frf?,  V.  n.  [§  57],  curl.     Comp.  »ifi. 

»S^lfi*»,  curling  locks,  29.  17. 

»0ar^  n,  curl,  ringlet,  24.  5. 
^^ilQumQi,  10.69.    [^A^®-] 
•ar(5c/(5,  V.  n.  shrink,  6.  167. 


4r|l^g — Cffuq. 


s^d(§,  V.  a.  diminish ;  waste  (?),  6. 

89;  7.  61;  87.  10.     Comp.  &jpt. 
^feoiir^  n.  a  bottle  gourd :   Cucurbita 

lagenaria^  used  for  lutes^  82.  38. 
6F«/®,  n.  stirrup(?),  18. 23 ;  trace,  mark, 

11.27;  29.17. 
^«//f,  n.  [M.  fuVAR],  a  wall,  26.  25. 
^^irssth^  n.  *Svarga,  the  paradise  of 

Indra,'  4.  213. 
*«Dfi/,  n.  savour ;  sweetness,  3. 25 ;  9. 58 ; 

20.25;  27.15;  29.22;  88.2;  49.49. 

[See  N.  Lex.] 
-••^^,  8.  158. 

^ip&ly  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  revolve,  be 
whirled  round  [K.],  6.  116,  127; 
50. 10.     Comp.  (Slfi}  ^(sor,  »pjpt. 

I.  V.  whirl,  3. 85 ;  4. 55;  24. 15 ;  26. 26. 

II.  n.  an  eddy,  8.  84 ;  61.  8. 

«(7,  «/2><v>  ^-  sword-fish,  shark,  5. 106; 

24. 15. 
jp/5fly,  V.  throw  around,  gird,  go  round, 

3.144;  6.119;  8.118.   See^f^,(5fp. 
^ppih^  n.  kindred,  environment,  4.48; 

8.118;  11.4a;  13. 2,5;  41. 17;  45.9. 

[See  Kurral  and  NdladL'] 

»ppAs4r,  relationships,  18.  2. 

^pfiti  »PfipQj^n^i,  8.  118.     [*^i«,  m^.] 

jpBsbt,  n.  spring,  fountain,  7.  48. 
^i<ffu),  n.  [S.sUKSHMA],what  is  subtle, 
spiritual:  opp.  to  ^e)ih,  8. 10;  title. 
@z-«a),  n.  a  bracelet :  gdsqi^^  9.  25. 

©®>  (i)  [S.  chuda];  (2)  see  »il; 

(3)  z/.  iW/r.  wear,  assume,  wreathe 

oneself  with,  5. 123;  8.  97;  84.  23. 

®l1®,  (trans.)  crown,  adorn  with 

wreath,  &c.,  5. 123. 

^ifliuar^  n.  [S.  SURYa],  sun :  ^(seaar^ 
^Q^ssar^  14. 43 ;  sun  of  grace,  20. 
6.     Comp.  usat, 

(5«)tl),  n.  [S.  9OLA],  ^ivan's  trident  : 
SQfdsGBn^,  tDQp^^eOih^  ^|a9%u^|^ 
«)u|ua>L_,  9.  67 ;  10.  71 ;  39.  5. 

®tP»  ^-  [§  57],  surround,  3. 100, 144; 
4.58;  7.55;  8.32;  I8.17;  20.3;  de- 
vise,  5.  79, 228.    Comp.  ^z^,  ^/d^. 
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<9(^^ffl  for  o^is^,  6.  65. 
9iP*>,  a  company,  24. 17. 
<si^/Kg  «  9(y<A)  84.  51.    See  #9. 
(^6zo/D=(3^Q/6rf?,  a  whirlwind,  8.  10. 
Comp.  */6,  (5tp. 

Q<F  [(?*,  fia^ ;   S.  giv],  the  mean- 
ings  are   (i)    ruddy ;    beautiful ; 
(2)  right. 
O^,  Q^tu^  Q^djtu^  crimson,  40. 35. 

O^A«#,  u.  and  adj\  redness,  red,  27.  3T. 
Q^iMMk,  the  ruddy  one,  Qivan,  7.  4a ;  29.  37. 

Or^rdr,  8.  75. 

0^£«i«rir,  one  just,  impartial  6.  aS. 

Q^intjgnamg^  40.  35. 

Q»#w»^  -  QmiiM^xpracochifua,  a  tFeefrom  wbose 
crimson  flowers  wreaths  were  made  for  success- 
ful fireebooteis,  6.  116;  84.  35.    [P.  P.V.] 

Q^iMj  Qioulluf^,  6.  123.     Qfimj  mrit,  19. 13. 

Q^iturt,  10.  68. 

O4PID,  red;  right,  good,  7. 47;  87. 3. 

0#^;o^(?«,  an  irreg.  rednp. »  completely,  38. 32 ; 

o«^;m^,  8.  77.     0###»«i,  18. 40. 

Or^|«o,87.ii;  40.38;  51.33. 

Or*|«««r,  7.  65;  8.  x;  13.  58;  29.  11. 

<M»\sQeiiy  49.  31.     O**«o«*,  7.  67;  18.34, 

O^Am«,  9.  54. 

0##|^«/|«rC»,  49.  31.      0#ift|CiM«u««lr,  8.  5I. 

M\m,\mmd,  skilful  bards,  84.  3. 

OMftii/nIr,  6.  367. 

0^|Oug«r««r,  19.  3;  28.  7. 

Owftjoufd^,  6. 305;  9. 15, 19,64.    0»*|^,  47. 3. 

On»|#r/,  8.  89. 

0^dr|Mrir#flki/,  6.' 161. 

0#«ir|«frf^,  2.  143;  5.  73;  6.  5;  8.99. 

0^£f,(i)«.demerit,sin:  0^£p.]€r^I^«»u) 
*«•,  5.331;  25.33;  33.  7;  40.6. 
(2)  a  shrub,  thick  foliage,  29. 19. 

0^€ar®,  n.  a  ball:  uif^.  With  ^% 
9.69. 

0<F^,  0<F^|(7^^,  &c.,  3.  165.    See 

I.  adj\  form  of  O^/iL/ :  *  of  copper.' 

II.  n.  a  casket  of  gold,  ivory,  &c.: 
Q^uuna  Qp'hBo  ummear^  8.  61 ;  20. 
23;  26.  2. 


GsfuuAi—GsfGS. 


III.  V.  [S.  jap],  say. 

QfCiuim,  19.  3.     QfCu^fidHf  87.  19. 

0^|au(i),  n.  correctness,  truth :  Q^uu 
tDir  uyeop,  29.  23.     See  O^. 

I.  V.  [§  58 ;  S.  KRi],  do,  make,  5. 381 ; 
80.  22. 

O^ttjloD*,  «.,  5.  313. 

Oftueo^  «.,  11.  44. 
1 1 . «.  cultivated  ground :  «/(ti«),  40. 33. 
Q^djULf,  n.  a  slipper,  15. 10. 

Q&^iT^  ft.  a  nest :  O^®,  O^cjfi/,  4. 14. 

Comp.  Q^jp/of. 
0^o9, «.  ear:  «Ar^,  7.  2 ;  23. 15 ;  28. 19. 

O^a),  z;.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  go,  8. 41 ;  8. 87 ; 
10. 4,  &c. ;  11.  i;  84.27;  exist,  I.30; 
6. 175;  pass  into,  5.  301 ;  22.  27; 
86. 13. 

0#A>|«|9,  the  transitoxy,  8.  55;  march,  46.  5,  7. 

Q^ejQiLD^  n.  [N.  and  K.],  wealth,  4. 39 ; 

5.  189;  9.  62,  74;  worldly  felicity, 

10.65;  29.3,27,31;  84.25;  37.3,19. 

Opposed  to  ff6U(a^ircy. 

Qf4*m^,  the  blessed  one :  -  SlmOr,  2. 54 ;  5. 1 88 ; 

7.4a;  10.3a;  18.  34. 
Q^Atmi,  the  blest,  1.  94. 

Or4fi9y  gem,  10.  a;  19.  13. 

Q&'ifi.    Comp.  O^fS^  O^Qp. 
Q^tfi^  V.  intr,  [§57],  thrive,  luxuriate ; 
blaze  up,  6.  17. 
O^Ctf,  adj\   thick ;   rich  ;  swelling ; 
luxuriant. 

.Otq^sm/,  5.  a6;  24.  i;  29.  a3. 
O'OmA,  8.  168;  6.  117,  156;  6.  16;  87.  19. 
Q^\mfii,  28.  38. 

Q^nSj  V,  be  closely  crowded ;  re- 
strained; concentrated,  fixed,  85. 
29;  86.13;  41.37. 

Q9fi»fb\M^fi,  thought  concentrated  in  devotion, 

40.15. 
Q*fi\m»p\(3ir,  a  foot  loaded  with  anklets,  20. 1 1 ; 

86.31. 
Q»fi§firtbt,  'who  dwells  immanent,*  8. 76. 
Qffi\Ht  closeness;  self-restraint:  jf>-A««&,  9.  19; 

60.  9. 

Q^JDi^  V.  tr,  [§§  64, 68],  destroy ;  con- 
fine.    Comp.  fi«D/r). 

Ht^^pp,  9.  63;  48.  a  I.    QmpfiQmdf,  28. 8. 
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Qffjp:uu&Qm^  who  dost  confine,  24. 7. 
O^eSr.     See  Q&eo, 

Q^dreufi^  n.  head,  4. 130;  16.  29;  17. 
39;  20. 15 ;  42  title,  &c.;  45.  i. 

Q^****"',  17.  38. 

Q^.    See  00^,  fifi/ ;  S.  f  iv. 

I.  «.  a  bull,  4.  95 ;  10.  4. 

II.  adj.  red :  O^,  Q^dj^  Q^ih^  Q^di. 

C^|«M».,  the  roseate  foot,  1.  la;  8. 61 ;  10. 4;  18. 

ao;  24.  i;  86.  a8,  40;  42.  4,  See. 
«'«v,  6.  97. 
Q0\iSm(fidi,  ye  who  wear  ornaments  of  pure 

gold,  9.  54. 

III.  V.  neut.  [§  57],  redden,  for  ©«/, 

C^ir^  for  fi«ri^. 

0^0,    n.   [S.    fRESHTA],    goodness: 

mestesnn^  15.  1 1. 
O^lIgdl-,   n.    [S.    cheshta],   work, 

effort;   Indra,  &c.,  28.  20.     [See 

Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  &c.] 
(?,j:Llfittj6Br,the  Remote,  8.41.  [OiFaar.] 
Q^eAr,  n.  breadth,  height,  distance, 

8.135.    [0^.] 
O^fi,  V.  a.  [S.  CHHEDA,  CHHID ;  comp. 

QsiL\  cut  off,  15.  27. 
(?^«u,«.(i)distance,remoteness:  ^aih. 

(2)  a  child :  (^ifiimfi.    (3)  see  0^. 

Q^urii  I  6.  87. 

Q^urtkf  Q^urttr^  one  remote :  C#cidr  ^gioraS(gCiu 

•«<r,  1. 8,  44';  8.  38 ;  28.  a8. 
Cm/^,  difficult,  6.  97.    Opp.  to  m^^. 
C#<i,  rare:  jy^,  86.  a8. 

I,  V.  [§57],draw  nigh  to,arrive  at,  join 
oneself  to,  cling  to,  5.  211,  222; 
6. 146-149 ;  24.  I ;  88. 3, 7 ;  84.  27 ; 
45. 33.     See  ^rrir. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  join,  42. 22. 

QfiiBarsQml  86.  a8.     (7#/|#(5-C^(fift,  6.  l88. 

Q^aeomrr^Q^neer^  king  of  ^era,  18. 28. 

Q&eo^  n.  a  carp :  siueo,  QseArGou.,  11. 

56;  28.  36;  25.  37.    [Cyprinus.] 

In  S.  ROHITA  -  the  red ;  so  <2^**  from  (7#. 
Qfa>eu,  n.  [S.  seva],  service,  worship. 
Q^eS^  V.  a.  [§  64],  attend,  wait  on, 
serve,  21.  23. 

C#»«iA,  n.  service,  9.  63. 


Gffflpi — ^ffirilis&. 


G^mtstk^  n.  warrior,  horsemani  2.  45, 59,  81 ;  8. 
98;  4. 130 ;  8.  38 ;  18.  ao ;  86.  3 ;  42.  i,  6. 

(?<FJV,   n,  mire,  loam,  any  paste; 

sweetness,  20.  3;   27.  6;   84.  31. 

[See  N.  106,  and  Lex.] 
cQ>^fi/65r,  n.  [S.  ^AIVA,  from   ^iva], 

^ivan  as  a  guru,  2.  85 ;   4.  1 13 ; 

40.35. 

0^/r//?,  2;.  [§  57 ;  S.  SRU,  fRU],  flow 
down;  emit,  diffuse,  10. 11 ;  27.  ^3. 

Q9tkmfitmia,grtifiw^    2.  34.      [From   O^rA®- 
beauty.] 

I.  «.,    z=Qii>lTLfi^  6.  149. 

II.  t;.  [§  70],  The  Ancient  One  be- 
yond utterance,'  8. 40,  iii;  18.  3. 

Q^rpuri^,  what  may  be  spoken  with,  16. 16. 
Q^r*,BffiPsSu,  22.  33 ;  49.  49. 

Q^irfi,  n.  [S.  JYOTIS],  light :  ^i^ir,  5>ofl, 
1.  62;  lustre,  3.  ao;  7.  i;  9.  78; 
I8.3;  22.21,32,33;  29.1;  47.42. 

ur^Q^rfl,  7.  5  ;  89.  6. 
Q^trfiojoir^  1.  72. 

ior«rpC^r^,  the  sun,  10.  3. 

Q^ir^fiLD,  Qfirfi^^  a  corr.  of  S.  STO- 
tram;  in  use  =  Ou/r/D^, — gijfiifinir 
Q^iuiijih  ^(^^eS,  6. 175;  25.  14. 

Q^niDGst  [S.  soma],  the  name  is  vari- 
ously applied  (see  Muir),  the  moon- 
god,  14. 38;  15,43. 

Qfftti^,  name  of  a  ?atti,  9.  2.  Note 
XIII. 

G^ffif,  V,  [§  60;  S.  SRu],  drip,  ooze, 
distil,  1.54;  drop,  fall,  5. 227;  droop, 
faint,  languish,  5.  87,  226.  Comp. 
*ir,  ^//?. 

Q^iTffesr  [S.  CHORA],  an  adulterer, 
5.  226, 

(?^/r&u,  «.  a  grove :  Quni^eo,  2.  73 ;  8. 
4;  18.  i3»  37 ;  19-  9, 3h  &c.  [Comp. 
S.  9ALA.] 

Q^nifiGBT^  a  ^ora  king,  18.  28.  [Ndladi, 
p.  414.] 

O^/r^,  n.  boiled  rice ;  anything  soft, 
15.  28.     {Q^nsiup^^  be  effaced.) 

Qjfffpsn  [S.  svASTu],  hail!  6. 175;  9. 30. 
See  Q^nfifiiji  I 
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^iniSjpf,  the  sun:  ©ircfi,  (^z/^cucy,  7.  j6; 
18.  17;  22.25. 

I.  n,  the  earth =£i)6Bbr;  for  mireoih^  from 
*/r^, 5. 110,171 ;  7.5,18;  13.43;  18. 
i^;  28.  33;  80. 19;  36. 1 8 (Vishnu). 

II.  for  S.  jALA=deceit,  magic,  2.  3; 
16.  45;  49.23;  50.25. 

^n earth  [S.  jnana],  sacred  knowledge, 
mystic  wisdom,  1.  38,  39,  40,  75 ; 
2.  74;  24.  3. 

©«««,   26.  22.     Gr0*«4r,   10.  5. 
Or«r|»ru.«fi,  5.  380. 
er«rA  «(^tJi*0^«tf,  9.  57. 
©r«r|*._#,  26.  38.     on»|«r*,  46.  I. 

(gjizdr^,  «.,  =»/rar,  a  day, 

v^Ordr jy  SI  cr«k^  when  ? 
•r^grdrpift,  cVCr,  47.  4I. 


fisuuGsr^  n.  father,  9.  51.     See  ;»/i>, 

I.  «.  a  ram,  5.  13.  It  was  an  A/a- 
nietkam  [S.  Aja-medha], 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  shatter,  8.  87. 
fidsm^  n.  [S.  Daksha],  Dakshan,  5. 

13;  8.85;  12.17;  13.14,59;  14. 
46  ;  29.  10.  [See  Muir,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  ^00,  372,  &c.,  and  9.  69,  &c ; 
14.  5-48.] 
^(5,  ^-  [§§  68,  117],  be  fitting,  5.  40, 
240. 

fi^J^\M<9^,  sacred,  eminent :  Cuj^^,  8. 16,  20,  23. 
fimQm,  5.  38;  46.  8.     [#*«,«^«>.«|.] 
P^^rtki  any  befitting  form,  2.  67. 
fiMMg,,  6.  225;  88.  21.    ^*dr,  5.  37,  {38,  40). 
^*«,  befitting,  4.  24.    ^»«|«f,  «..  35.  25. 
>i«D«,  If.  beauty,  fitness,  6. 44-48. 

Qm(^tpmm,  6.  44,  45. 

^/Ey(5,  V.  abide,  16.  8,  &c.,  50;  23.34. 
Comp.  fliTB^, 

fi^iTiEisui=u^^GDL^fuireirui\S,  DA^Ajten, 
+  jjf/E7«£2),  member],  the  ten  attri- 
butes or  adjuncts  of  the  king,  19. 
(title). 


^dF  — ^J5. 


fi^  [S.  da^a],  tenth,  4.  24. 
;»^^  [S.  taksh],  the  structure,  frame- 
work, 14.  7. 

^L-UDf  n.  [S.  tata],  width,  extent, 
51.  29 ;  a  hill. 

0LJl^\t»m,  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the  open  hand, 

8.  i6a ;  6.  94. 
#i_|ii|Ouo^i&,very  great,  8. 155.    m*-^*;  12.  59. 
fit^\fi^g,  5.105.    ^«-*'«<-*'i  11.58. 
jnuo9»tjkfirir,  24.  22 ;  86.  23. 
^i-Asmtr,  7.1;  24.18. 
,»*-«r#  m^,  18.  55.     /n-*#r«r,  6.  124. 
,w-GpJw,  [2.  16];  6.5;  41.26. 

fBisf.,v.a,  [§57].  cut,  12.18. 
fi^mnjp^  V.  be  confused,  bewildered^  3. 

152;  4.83;  5.98;  11.66;  31.17; 

51.  29.    See  ^^. 
^aD£.,  ;i.  a  hindrance,  27.  3.     [;ff®.] 
^l1®,  a  cant  word  used  for  *  utter,' 

16.6. 

fiCQi^fiiL^uC/Sij  faUing  to  utter  decay. 

^em^^eaS^adj.cooh  ?^ti),(5afl/7,3.i68. 
^6ar|6B)u),  coolness,  8.  ai.    [^lLlt/I).] 
fimir&tjg^i^,  soft  Tamir,  8.  57. 
#«AnLJi>/,  6.  117.     ^««ROM/,  5.  17. 
fimtrmm*i,  20.  3.     ^•«rur««ri^#0,  8.  57. 
fi^Lita4»^  6.  121.     A«)lr|«'^  2.  58. 

^mSituii !  Thoa  art  the  cold  I  1.  36. 
^mJkjrturfiit^  Thy  refreshing  presence,  5.  356. 

^eaafl,  v.  [§  57],  delay,  be  slack,  82. 3a. 
jteAru^,   V.   [S.  DANp],   punish:   ^jpf, 

12.  15. 
^6wr®,  n.  [S.  danda],  staff,  13.  63. 

^•Arfli^dr,  ^ttan-i^ir^  a  name  of  ^ande9aYarar, 
16.  25. 

^i^uit^f  V.  swell  (as  tears),  8. 1 69  ;  5.  2 ; 
6. 143. 


I.  ;».  a  stumbling,  tripping:  fi^sst^ 
6. 120. 

II.  a  pet  name  for  a  parrot,  19.  9. 
fi^^Gff^  n.  [S.  tattva],  he  who  has 

the  nature  of,  1.  61 ;  8.  41. 
^Afiffth,  ft.  [S.  tantra],  a  system, 

3.  131,  13a. 
^iesifiy  n.  a  father:  ^suudr^  5.  186 ; 
12.  JO,  11.    Comp.  cTiieaifi^  js^GBfl, 
Voc.  A*Aiii  I  (bat  see  also  ^tiCi.) 
[?  From  gB,  s\uar ;  ^  being  euphonic  insertion.] 
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fiULfi  n,  (a  fault). 

V.  fail,  8.  62. 
fiLD,  from  ^/rar.     [See  N.  Lex.] 

^iSutirsijgalluar,  5.  272. 

jtiSQuOr,  4. 170;  6.  52;  6.  65,  152. 

^ui^,  If.  friends. 

«r*  /V(o^  <K<^  d*M4r,  this  is  one  of  my  friends, 
la  39;  82.  33. 
^HMotjdir,  an  elder  brother,  9.  51. 
^jiS/dr,  5.  186. 

^tStfi,  n.  Tamil,  8.  57. 
^ujiB^,  V.  glitter ;  vibrate,  89. 5. 
fifun,  n.  [S.  daya],  kindness,  1.  61 ; 
18.  10;   50.  19.     See  ^uj^,  ^gouj; 

^ttjiruirar,  the  gracious  One,  2.  96. 
^/raa/?,  n.  [S.  DHARANi],  the  earth, 

12.  27. 
fiffu>,  n.  [S.  DHARA,  tara],  sort,  kind. 

Comp,  fipth^  fiffih, 

mk^tix^   8.  3,  15;  9.  12. 

^ffQI  =  iSi^ff),  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
figuratively  for  a  kind  of  recitative 
preparing  for  the  fitrifiea)^  in  0«/r^ 
f&iseSluuir,  See  5.  2;  10-18;  15; 
81;  88-40. 

^/reSr,  ;i.  one  who  supports.     [^A] 
^iA/gttk  (or-»S.  TARA,  excellent),  7.  39. 

^/fl,   z/.   [§  64;    S.  DHRi],  put  on, 

bear. 
fiif)\Qujdr,  3.  164;  4.  179;   5.  72,  240, 

241 ;  44.  6. 

jti^MQQtdk^fiiQuA^  12.  44. 

I.  V.  ^1.  [§  70 ;  irregular,  taking  ^,  ;SF/r, 
and  finn  as  stems  ;  comp.  S.  DA, 
dha],  give,  47.  38. 

«f«,  grant!  6.  272.    firtrij\  5.  345. 
i»*J»,  22.  36,  37 ;  25.  2,  26  ;  82.  33. 

jgtfi^f  Thou  hast  given,  5. 104. 
j|f(yii|M5«r£f.  Thou  givest  grace.  This  is  (^ivan's 
fourth  work,  1.  42. 

^(fCwnJ,  88.  21. 

II.  an  auxiliary.     G.  124. 

/#  mm9fi8y  urged  by  longing  for  water,  8.  80. 
^tat\Af%.^,  if  Thou  give  not,  21.  3  ;  82.  33. 

fi(S  is  used  as  an  S)6b>i./£%u,  with  no 


^5 ^IfUilA. 


meaning.     See  5. 28-32.     [Comp. 
G.  124.] 

P*^«P/iAft.     «»><?-  «««*,  26.  31,  33. 

9^AC5-9^*(S^,  2.  146. 

Our«»^<y=^Ouy«»t^.  2. 144,  145.    ««^^cy,  2. 142. 

fi(3  {^0^)  is  sometimes =c-ar«r,  4j«r, 
8.45;  88.1,2. 

fi(5^(5y  v.ft.  be  proudly  obstinate,  con- 
ceited, 6.  153.    [See  Kurral,  935.] 

^Qfuueiaru)  [S.  darpana],  a  mirror: 
*fiw®)Zf,  2.  31. 

fieoih  [S.  sthala],  in  y^^eoih.  Comp. 

^fiUii)  [S.  sthala],  r^ion,  2. 134 ;  4.  7. 
Seey. 

I.  «.head:  Sasr^sutreoih^  3.  71;  5.  147; 
6. 33-36, 159 ;  9. 69 ;  12. 1 7, 20 ;  18.  i ; 
25.  30.    [N.  Lex.] 

j^mMk,  6.155,  233;  ^-  1^- 

^?Miki®,  begin,  49.  46. 

^SMjyiA,  grant  especial  favour,  7.  23. 

Ajfloi-^aM,  a  skall,  10.  7. 

With^Q«>rx»,  8.152;  41.  2,6. 

iS<5#^,  on  both  ends,  6.  32,  33. 

^^MAjran-,  6. 1 53;  23. 1 o.  (m.,  be  leckless.) 

II. = ^  [S.  sthala],  place,  as  ending 
of  locative  case,  6. 157,  189;  41.  2. 

^euih^  n.  [S.  TAP,  TAPAs],  5. 17 ;  34. 37. 
The  Kurral  lifts  ^a//i>  into  a  loftier 
sphere  in  ch.  xxvii : 

*  Due  penitential  pains  to  bear,  while  no  offence 
He  causes  others,— is  the  type  of  rENiTElfCE.' 
^«#,  8.  97;  6.  16 ;  27.    ^M&  mitg,  6.  213. 
^^k^mt !  'O  mighty  ascetic  1 '  29.  39. 

fi^:=n£s  [S.  TU,  TAVAs],  Very,  3.  81. 
fieSsr^  n.  seat,  5.  no;  10.  79;  34.  5; 
88.  20. 

I.  V,  [§  64],  put  away,  expel,  3.  98 ; 
11.  30;  12.24. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  5.  3. 

fBipsO,  n.  fire :  ^jfi^,  jyar®),  4.  66 ; 
6.173,189;  29.  14. 

With  <r^.  12.  59.    fidhn^*>,  18.  30. 
Qmkfi»*t,  20.  31.     Atf>«»'»,  89.  5. 

fiifi^(5i  V.  resound,  24.  39.  [N.  Lex.] 
fiifiy  «•,  6. 188.  =^(sifl,  rain-drop  (?). 
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^(tf>  ^'  [§  64].  stammer,  27.  26. 
fiOfuiL^, ».  a  scar. 

w^^op^ty,  5.  50;  9.  59.    Sec  »r. 

^Q>|fi/,  z;.  /r.  [§  62],  embrace,  25.  29. 

[N.  Lex.] 
^voDtp,  t;.  [§  64],  flourish,  abound  in, 

3. 171 ;  4.86;  27.26;  37.31;  42.35; 

49.45. 
^6ifr/i((5),  V.  «.  [§  57],  droop,  faint, 

fail,  4. 170;  6.  4;  24.  22;  45.  8. 

M^t\^^  faintness,  8.  81 ;  31.  6. 
;5erf?/r,  n.  shoot,  5. 135;  7.  77;  32.  32. 

[g)ari2),  O^Lo.] 
^®B»r, «.  fetter. 

ikffLjm  m.  rngm^tA^  fetters  for  the  feet,  3.  143. 

I.  V.  a.  [§  64],  cut  off,  14.  20. 

II.  n.  a  post,  35.  29. 

fi^,  ^/D,  ^,  from  fiirA  [S.  tad]. 
^6b/?,  «.  loneliness,  existence  by  itself, 

uniqueness,  5. 104;  6. 152;  11. 51; 

16.  50;  27.  26. 
^6B/?(u«3r,  one  who  is  alone,  5. 104, 105 ; 

12.10,11.     Stt  ^w. 
^6B/?|6a)a),  loneliness,  5.  272. 
^BsBT,  (so)  much:  ®^'^-^fifi^y  5. 

302-304;  10.  9,  II. 
fiGSf\m\uGsr  [S.tan-maya],  the  self-sub- 

sisting,  11.  70. 
^€Br|6zou>,  state,  nature :  ^^| jS7€i/J),  2. 67, 

95,  99;  5.  38,  232,  233;  22.  26. 
^/F|/Bi(5,  V.  [S.  dha],  bear,  6.  4;  12. 

60.    [K.,  N.] 

^rA0»/,  6.  91. 

srrcspi  [S.  sthAnu],  an  epithet  of 
^ivan  as  the  liiiga,  44.  19. 

^ir^  [S.  DHATU,  DATu],  the  poUen  or 
filaments  of  a  flower,  13. 52 ;  16. 32 ; 
19.9. 

^nGD^^fiiesi^fiirfifrtu  I  Vishnu  is  Brah- 
ma's father,  9. 1 1 ;  10. 31 ;  14. 18, 51 ; 
15.  26 ;  27. 33.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  230. 

finufi^  adj.  [S.  tapasa],  ascetic,  17. 33. 

^/ruti>,  n.  [S.  Tapa],  thirst,  8.  82. 

^/rf/>^,  n.  [S.  daman;  da,  bind],  a 
chaplet,  9.  i. 


^iiif)6B>j — ^(Tetr. 


^iTLDGOff^  n.  a  lotus :  si/>euii),  5. 104, 179 ; 
6. 115.     See  fiir&r, 

I.  n.  mother:  uxr^n^^dj^  j^ihetoLD,  I.61 ; 
5.i55ii86;  8.41;  12.10,11;  27.33; 

37.33;  49";  50.17,19. 

•*|^r£r,  18.  5. 

II.  [T.  TA;  S.  TAYa],  for  finu9aj=z 
ptrsSttj^  as  from  ^/r|^= 'gush  forth/ 
6.  124. 

fiffffcos,  n.  [S.  tAraka],  star,  6. 189; 

7.70;  20.11. 
pnnniu.     See  ^(^. 
^irezoir,  ».  a  drop :  ^oA,  3. 174;  5. 288 ; 

7.58. 
^tri^^iLn'heo^  a  garland,  4.  200;  5.  63; 

6.31;  ^-55;  8.89;  19-34.  [Comp. 

S.  DHARA,  TARA.] 

^fr/TLo,  a  humming  souQd,  6.  143. 

^/TA),  ».,  iv/r,  tongue,  38. 13.   See^n&r. 

fiff^ffih^  n.  [opposed  to  ^Asunh :  S. 
sthavara],  any  living  thing  not 
capable  of  locomotion,  1. 30. 

^/rey,  v.  leap,  18. 32. 

I.  V.  n.  [§  57],  descend,  flow  down, 
delay,  4.  21 ;  5.  81,  82 ;  10.  58 ;  12. 
16;  16.  44;  18.  32;  45.  27;  47.  8. 

^iiy^ffi,  V.  [§  160],  bring  down,  5.  62. 

II.  =fia&r^  bolt,  bar,  51.  26. 
^irffi,  n.  a  chum,  24.  22. 

fiawih  [S.  tala],  a  cymbal,  17.  32. 

^/r«fl,  «.  {=  footed),  a  running  plant: 
Convolvulus  striatus ;  see  ^iieSi. 
With  jy^^,  *one  of  ^ivan's  gar- 
lands,' 4.  200;  19.  36;  see^/r/f. 
^riii/^OOT#,  4.  aoo ;  17.  29. 

I.  ^.  a  foot :  ^£f ,  sipeu,  un^ih,  1.  1-4, 
18;  8.  143;  5.  153.     Comp.  flirifi. 

«M#4^r4r,  16.  3.     firtomijkfirir,  6.  1 7  9. 
MrCMjiomr^  8.  54.     jgrmfinomfii,  6.  124  ;  86.  23. 
C^«  *^  Qrfi  m»p  (stShn^  20.  1 1. 

II.  for^ffci),  jaws,  throat,  tongue,  88. 13. 

uMm^^  jgrmri.     Comp.  84.  T. 
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fiirmeuir, «.  [S.  dAnava],  giants,  13.  65. 
fiirarfS,  n.  a  tree  and  its  small  red 

berries:  Terminaliabellerica,^.!^. 

[Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  236.] 
jBffjp,  V.  [§  57],  gleam,  2.  71 ;  8.  24, 

1^5;  5.236;  7.48;  15.3;  16. 34; 

18.  10;  27.17;  42.  20,  &c. 
^€lD<s=iSffLSI^  «6UiE7@,  V.  n,  [§  64],  be 

confused,  all  abroad,  tremble,  6. 109; 

9.43;  88.18,  20;  50.  24. 
PoDtftky,  a  thrill  of  fear,  83.  x8. 

fimmCtiS^  v.,  6.  109. 

fiijs&r^  n.  moon ;  month ;  u>fi,  4.  18- 

22. 
fi€s>^yfid(^  [S.  D19,  DiK,  di?a],  quarter; 

point  of  the  compass,  3. 69 ;  7. 22 ; 

8.88;  10.59. 

fim^QprnOrsiiSfftoat^  jfust^  8.  1 26;  7.65. 

Sl*fittirfi0op,  the  east,  20.  5.    np  fit^,  4.  3. 
fim^u^a,  ten  regions,  15.  19.    Of  these,  eight 

are  generaUy  enumerated,  here  «9«Nr  and  uMoir  are 

added.    jftii-fiBo^, 

^'SSSTj  adj.  [S.  DRiDH,  drinh],  firm, 
stable,  strong:  jSlI. 

P««rOlM,  2.  81;  6.  40.     Pa(ri9./)A>,  8.  2i;  46.  7. 
pcBbTMB^,  6.  156.     ^air«SM,  6.  I56. 
fimkiCuri  ^tsmurOr,  18.  6 1. 
^airfi<ui&^,   18.  69.     fimtrmtSfij  81.  27. 


I.  adj.  firm,  5.  355;  32.  30;  35. 19. 

II.  V.  [§57],  be  filled  with  dense  dark- 
ness, 26.  37. 

j06aBr|aDu>,  firmness,  3.  26. 
fieaoFGaih,  of  a  truth,  5. 100;  28. 18. 
fi^^z^Q^u}€0,fiGa>s,  yellow  (beauty?) 
spots,  6. 164. 

P;*^,  V.  n.  [§  64],  be  sweet,  5. 359; 

7.10;  11.48;  24.27. 
fiiSleoth,  n,  a  great  din :    Quit   5^e9, 

29.  15. 
fiujtrsu)^  n.  [S.  tyaga],  renunciation. 

fiurmt^  fidjrs\<rnji,  ^urQsmt^  epithet  of  ^ivan  as 
worshipped  in  Arur,  &c. 

^/TOT,  a/jB/t.  Comp.  fifi,  fiel^H  ' 
the  idea  of  'return  into  itself,  cir- 
cuit, globe.'    [N.  Lex.] 


^J^— ^If.. 


I.  n.  a  globe,  a  rounded  mass,  aggre- 
gation ;  an  assembly,  4. 103 ;  21. 14 ; 
24.1. 

finQi^ir&r,  huge,  mighty,  5. 130 ;  8. 97. 

II.  V.  intr.  [§  s^,  (III)],  be  collected 
together,  throng,  20.  7 ;  49.  57. 

j0irLl®[§  i6o],collect,  assemble,  14. 19. 
finih,  n.  [S.  sthira]. 


I.  V.  intr.  [§57],  wander,  5.  11,  16; 
12;  25.9,^7;  31.  a;  41.10,18,22, 
34;  51.  33.    [See  N.  Lex.] 

II.  n.  [S.  TRi],  three :  ^&rjpi^  fitRLfffth, 
43.41. 

^0,  the  real  Tamil  form  of  fir. 

I.  adj.  [S.  9Ri],  sacred,  applied  to  any 
person  or  thing  belonging  to  ^ivan, 
2.122;  51.  6. 

^•tp,    1.9a;   2.  I.      ^QPSIO,    2.    143. 

ffifs,  ffifsi,  wealth,  glory,  8. 68;  6. 19 ;  10. 56; 
11.5,60;  12.  49;  41.  15. 

^\j^\fi<fft,  eminently  lacred,  8.  16,  20,  69. 

^(5«D««/r^,  4.  148. 

^(f {lorAf,  Vishnu,  4.  4 ;  14.  16. 

^<9<P,  44.  21.     fi^Cuhr^^,  2.  87. 

[J0<y  and  9i  are  different  versions  of  S.  9RI.] 
p9«r^0Mft,  2.  79. 

II.  in  4.  4,^®=J®(5")«6w-,  Lakshmi? 
See  fi(s  and  9ir. 

fi(5A^,  ^.  ^^-  set  right :  ^ir/r«(5,32.35. 
P<j4>i*,  order,  regularity,  29.  7. 

fid^A^,  V.  intr.  be  (or  become)  right, 
in  order,  3.  138;  12.  20;  29.  37; 
41.15;  45.33. 

^(S5)/r,  «.,  =  jy^,  wave,  3. 151, 168  ; 
5.  105;  6.  147;  22. 11;  34.  21. 

iof#MP»ir,  24.  15. 

fiQniTfiui   [S.   TiRO-DHA,  *  conceal '], 

Note  V. 
j©^%u,  n.  the  ancient  name  of  Qitham- 

baram,  from  a  grove  of  trees  of  that 

name,1.90;2.i,i27;8.i;  12. 53;  13. 

3,55;  31.4,&c. ;  50. 24.    Note  VII. 

^Mu\mmi,  8.  39.     In  40.  Q9«r^A>?M. 

jS&ir,  V.  [§  64],  (i)abound ;  (2)disport, 

10.43;  28.38;  49.61. 
JB/D,  V,  [§  66\  open,  7. 10, 18;  45.  31. 

^/)|%  ff.  an  opening :  0«Mff,  87.  23. 
P/)«9Cm,  fully  manifested,  in  open  vision. 
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l^ij>,  ft.  authority,  power,  influence, 
2, 125 ;  3-  130;  ''•  55,  5<5;  24.  17; 
25.33. 

w0Sut  ^Asirfiptj  the  channs  of  silly  women. 


—so  that,  11.13,  22,0rinthewaythat,  »4(,4(^. 
^pmto,  power,  ability,  42.  28. 

fip^y  «.  [S.  sthira],  vigour :  fipth^ 
fiinl>,  36.  39;  37. 13;  40.  25;  46.6. 

9««r«M>4».  ^^»p*,  &  21;  46.  7. 

^Sbbt,  n.  millet-seed,  5.  146,  302; 
6.  156  ;  10.  9.    [With  jyare^.^SksBr, 

P^,  V'  [§  56.  (HI)],  eat,  5. 13. 
^,  a^'.  evil. 

^|«»io,  ».,  88. 18 ;  40.  6.    ^«9ftir,  36. 33. 
^1^,  n.  anything  eiil.  16.  25  ;  16.  34;  22.  35; 
49.  13.    fiu,  pL  evil  things. 

^,  «.  fire,  one  of  the  five  elements, 
3.  22, 160;  5. 156,  251,  277 ;  6. 17 ; 
7.26.   [N.  Lex.    See  jy€Br«;,^ip€u.] 

^{C«r4r,  V,  marry,  offer  in  the  fire,  12.  50,  51. 
%QwaAu^^(^\y9Xi  (as  Agni),  10.  8a 

^Ll®,t;.tf.rub,  35.35.  [Cans. of  ^«r®.] 
^«r®,  V.  [§  62],  touch :  Q^nh^  Q^r®, 

8. 61 ;  34  27. 
^uJ),  «.  [S.  dIpa],  a  lamp,  2. 97 ;  9.  i. 
^o),  a<^'.  sweet :  ©car,  8.  92. 

I.  V.  n.  [§  57],  be  free  from,  complete, 
3.  22;  5.  273. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64], remove,  abolish,  5. 27a, 
293 ;  6. 28,  29 ;  7. 1 1 ;  15. 3 ;  47. 16. 

fiifA^ui,  n.  [S.  tIrtha,  trI]. 
pjkA^,  7. 45. 

^€1/,  «.  [S.  dvIpa],  an  island,  2. 71. 
^pjP'i  ^.  [§  62],  feed  with  choice  mor- 
sels :  milI®,  41*  12.  [See  N.  Lex.] 
^(ffcff-,  /I.  dust,  fault,  26. 31.   See  ^ek. 
^Oeo^  «.  garment,  10.  69. 

^e«k»p,  folds  of  garment,  5.  227. 

^ssth^  n.  [S.  duhkha],  sorrow,  4. 23. 
Si^^i  V'  perish,  14.  28. 

^^AfB^/Hky,  death,  16.  23. 

^/f ,  n,  a  double  drum,  40. 5.  [Ndladi^ 

388.] 


^1^ — dieSrgp. 


^i^i  V.  [§  64],  throb,  quiver,  5.  ^27 ; 

9.41,54;  29.17. 
^eiDi^^  V.  [§  64],  wipe  out,  or  off; 

destroy:   sir,  8.  100 ;  4.  100,  131; 

80.  a. 


I.  n,  a  slice,  piece  ;  certainty. 

0mAStr=z^9linuCn3mp,  85.  iS. 
mmAuQi^  make  sure  of,  28.  a i. 

II.  V.  [§57],  resolve,  clear  up  doubts, 
82.  28,  r*9. 

^««|«H,  If.  certainty,  87.  3. 

^tezr,  n.  association  ;  help ;  pair  ; 
measure.    [Comp.  gjSfewr,  ^Bsw.    S. 

DVI.] 

Help, ^a«rtS«P,  6.  123;  6.  152,  153;  18.  2; 

25.38. 
Loving  associate,  18.  25. 
ASnrl^anr,  a  pair,  20.  I ;  29.  17. 
^SmraMar,  a  helper,  4.  lao;  41.  16.     gihnwur 

•*,  5.  391. 
fi^ur^ienCuffiibj  even  as  much  as  a  grain 

of  millet,  6. 156. 

^^,^&i,an  imitative  word,  hence 
^eArQoBrdr,  v.  [§  273],  start  back 
dismayed,  19.  39;  49.  50. 

^mL^ih^  n.  [S.  TU^[p],  a  slice. 
^aitn.j:n3mpur^,  <  He  who  wears  a  piece  of  the 
crescent  moon,  8.  49. 

^fi,  V.  [S.  STUTi],  praise,  7.  38. 
^6©^,  V.  [§  56],  join  in  with,  stand 

thick;  crowd  together:  Quir^i^, 

2.99;  9.30;  29.21. 
^UL/,  from^,  V. [§64],  enjoy;  ». food : 

ffiuudr,  5.  391;  29.  21.   See  ^wf. 
ffiihiS,    See  Qsfffi^uiiS,  10. 
ffiujd^,  n.  weakness ;  sorrow,  80.  27. 

[Comp.  ^ttJiTy  ffiear.     S.  DUR.] 
ffiiuir,  n.  affliction,  4.  25 ;  10.  75 ;  88. 

22.    [N.  Lex.] 

Qmk^ui,  8.  71. 

*"<flF,  ».  *  suffer  a  .  . .'    See  a-p. 
^«if ift  3s  ^u/y  47.  16. 

^u9sv^  n.  sleep,  7.  16,  28. 
^ai/i,y,  t;.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  7. 14. 
^^|P|Ciir?  *sleepestthon?*  7.  27. 
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^/r,  V.  tr.  [§66],  2. 6.  [From  S.  dura. 
Comp.  ^p.] 

S^hr/tffigj  disperse,  25.  3. 

ffitfiujw,  n.  [S.],  the  fourth  of  the  five 
avastkai  or  states  of  the  embodied 
soul,  4.  194. 

«^C;^^>».nameofatown,2.86;  81. 11. 

It  is  also  called  isfxsiA.  See  Devaram,  p.  459, 
&C.  There  is  a  song  in  its  praise  by  each  of 
the  three  great  bards.  Sondara  was  healed 
here. 

jpA  [S.  dur],  evil.     Comp.  ^«3r. 
^fi^y  affliction,  evil,  sin :  up^^  (sppio, 
40.18;  51.23. 

^€V\'a(gy  V.  n.  be  agitated,  6. 112. 

[^ar,^ay6Br.] 
ffi^i^euui  [S.  dvandva],  duplicity, 

40.  10. 
^a//f,  «.  coral :  uoianh,  5. 106.    With 

O^ih  and  fi//r(L/. 

^•#  mnji,  9.  49;  11.  35;  49.  ai. 

^eueir,  v.  «.  waver,  faint. 
^m^mm,  a  swoon  of  ecstasy,  20. 14. 

^ifieaH,  n.  a  ladle,  6.  93. 
^3s»r,  n,  orifice,  hollow,  8.  175.     See 
G!|5/r%ifr,  Q^n^. 

^/D,  t'.  a.  [§  66],  reject,  abandon, 

3.  137;  18.  2.     [K.  Lex.] 

^tg»i  V,  [§  68],  enjoy. 
^^p«D«,  8. 137. 

^OD/D,  «.  harbour,  place  of  refuge, 
home,  goal ;  ford :  i^seSi^ih,  ^eau^d 
seou)^  GDSiuefDi^y  4.  36,  41. 
jl(StLQmp,  44.  a  a.    See  fi^aCi  Qlks*  9»p. 

^€ar\uui:^^ujir,j^dsih,  affliction,  1. 70 ; 
8. 100;  24. 13.     Comp.  g)«5r|ati. 

[uib  is  added  to  many  primitive  roots:  S^, 

^eBr|jif,  V.  n.  [§  62],  crowd,  be  full  of: 
^6Br(y/f,  15.  2;  17.  38.     [4J/f,^|Gqtf, 

^(Ssr(^i),  t;.  be  thick,  densely 
crowded  in,  1.72;  2.5;  3. 5;  12.  7; 
18.  34;  20.  14.     See^esrjpf. 


^sSrord) — G^#. 


jpgw  |69ra)y  n.  a  stitch. 

^d^OTi6Qu£(  C«f  A4BV1&,  a  clouted  waist-rag,  12. 6. 
JBT,  ^iriu^^irnj^  adj.  pure :  *^fi. 

^dj\QwirifiujiriT^  40.  5. 

^l/T/f,  19.  37;  22.  4;  48.  65;  49.  49- 

jr««ir,  2.  51.    See  •-fc-wo. 

^lu,  adj.,  2. 112;  9.9;  I6.23;  29.21. 

SiiiQmfi,  61.  15. 

^(l/|gdu),  15.  44 ;  40.  3. 

JBT,  z;.  strew,  5.  71.     See  ^a/,  ^^. 

JPf\(S9  ^'  sweep,  cleanse,  5.  51.    See 

^!fi(^^  V.  lift  up ;  suspend,  9.  i  ; 
26.  31.     (Trans,  of  ^ii(S') 

^rB,  n.  *the  van  of  an  army:'  QpA 
oTGaiffluuGnL^f  46. 5.  [The  van  carries 
forward  the  standard ;  hence  Qstr 
t^uueau..     See  S.  DHVAJA.] 

^6ar®,  V.  trim  a  lamp ;  stir  up,  2. 41. 
^6wr®(?^/r;e= very  bright  light,  82. 
15;  86.22. 

^uth  [S.  dhupa],  incense,  9.  i. 

^T/f,  V.  intr.  [§  60],  40.  5. 
SifS^uUtt^  'so  that . . .  might  be  fiUed  up,  closed.' 

^Qf,  V.  scatter,  strew. 

«iu#jr«9,  27.3;  48.51. 
^leueBorui  [for  ^OieAreaanh,  pure-hued], 

2.51- 
^eoih  [S.  sthul],  palpable  essence : 

opposed  to  ^dsth,  3. 10,  and  title. 
^jpfi  n,  a  thicket,  shrubbery :   ^^/i 

^^,  6.  81. 
0;»ffi7|@,  n.  the  cocoa-palm,  16.  49. 

Qa'>9«»<v^"^>  the   grove  where   the    cocoa- 
pahns  wave,  8.  4 ;  42. 10. 

Qficaar^  clear,  bright.     See  Qfi&r, 

Qjgmtr  M^*>,  22.  II.     0^««r  oilir,  6.  48. 

0;ff(ua/u)= a  divinity,  j0fi/G9ttju);  from 
Q^^&r,  4.  42 ;  5.  8  ;  35.  3. 

Q^/f,  the  idea  is  'clearness.'     See 
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0^(5eir,  «.  clear  perception,  21.  3a ; 
37.  15.     Opposed  to  to(5«r. 

0^<fO,  w.»  =  Oi»«*,  be  renowned,  2(^  39;  29.  ^ ; 
undeistand,  45.  39. 

I.t/.[§57],beintelligible ;  be  perceived : 
Q^ifiQ/ff=QfiiRuj,  36.  3. 
Qfi^  9&fiy  6. 378. 
0^//?6v, ».,  4.  195. 

QfiMOr,  if  one  would  comprehend  Him,  8. 6. 

II.  [§  64],  make  known,  reveal,  3. 165 ; 

11. 10. 
Qff(56y,  n.  a  street,  5.  124;  88. 34. 
Q^eSiL®,  V.  abound  exceedingly,  3. 77. 
Q^GfT.     See  0^6Bbr,  0^/f. 
OyWBTgj,  V.  shine  clearly  forth,  10.  76. 

I.  ».  pure  clear  essence,  5.  229 ;  9. 57. 

0#-«K  ».,  4. 195  ;  5.  218,  359;  22.  3. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  be  clear,  pure,  bright ; 
understand,  rely  on,  5.  229;  6. 16; 
16.  9;  19.8;  26.35;  40.2. 

Qfi^^Afi,  for  Qfidi^fi,  8.  18. 

O;5ofl|a9,  V,  [§  160],  clear  up,  illumine, 

10.  23  ;  31.  3. 
QjsarQareaarth^  seems  to  be  an  imiUUitte 

word.     See  11. 

Qfifxsi^wat^  a  twisted  tnft 

O/v^jy  or  Qa4^"  entanglement,  84. 19. 

Q^^^  adj.  southern,  2.  71 ;  5.  218. 

Q^Aordf  (voc.  Qa^&),  'Qivan,  southern  one,' 
7.  26;  8.  4,  &c.;  11.  36,  76;  15.  30;  17.  11, • 
86.13;  47.  14. 

O^dwMd^,  18.  28. 

QfiOr  urwian^  «rili_rdr,  1.  90  ;  19.  8. 

QjtOrut^,  to  the  south  of,  2.  71. 

Qfi,  ft.  [S.  De],  grace :  jy^pc^,  ^©fcer, 

10.40;  11.28. 
Qfid^,  V.  tr.  fill :   ^Qpfiui  .  .  .  QfisS 

u.^Qffdjfiear€ary  8.  171. 

I.  in  S.  we  have  v^Dif,  *  show;'  hence 

II.  we  have  also  v^tij,  and  thence 


G^ffd) — C^irSso. 


TEjAS ;  from  which  comes  (7^«, 
Qflff»^  and  Q^^eer. 

Q^th,  n.  (i)  country,  9. 15 ;  {2)  splen- 
dour, 4. 103. 

Qfi^ear,  either  (i)  from  CJ^f^ii,  a  man  of 
the  land,  ruler:  tBirtlL^irar,  iBnt^irm; 
or,  (a)  ?  a  teacher  [oif],  comp. 
^uQ^^th,  ^LjQ^9;  or,  (3)  a  bright, 
glorious  being  [tij],  1. 12,  63;  5. 
ao4,  31^ ;  7.  8  ;  21.  23. 

(?flF«,  n.  splendour,  6. 199. 

(o^(Slf  V.  seek :  cff®,  3.  126;  5.  124; 
6.179;  8.  100. 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  57],  waste,  wear  away, 
wane,  22.  7;  32.  30. 

G^^f^^bdk^,  <  He  of  the  waning  moon,*  6. 183. 

II.  V.  act  [§  64],  diminish,  attenuate, 
8.85. 

I.  n.  a  car:  gjir^^ii,  12.  57;  18.  71; 
14.  55.    [Comp.  S.  TRi.] 

Quiij^jgi,  mirage,  8.  79 ;  16.  3. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  examine ;  ponder  well, 
wait  for;  seek,  19.  2;  21.  18;  ex- 
plore, 8.178;  6.  38;  10.  7. 

Q/fOfor^  n.  [S.  DEv,  Div],  a  god :  Qfi^lr, 
1.  15,29;  10.  17-20,24;  20.  33; 
28.  17-20. 
9/c^w,  5.  31a. 

9/v«,  in  comp. » divine,  20. 11.    See  Q^«r. 
G>«C^««*,  2.i22;6.ii7;  10.  20;42.i.  [In 

K.  P.  iv.  59  we  have  QjgmiMC^mQfim^ !] 
GfimiiSgnt^  19.4.   G/gmiQMr,  Indra,  6.  117. 
Qu(s§\Q^^,  9.8;  86.38. 
Oor£r4|C/v^,  10.  18  [comp.  28.  17-20];  11. 

28;  60.  24. 

^^^f^,  Qfi^&rir,  a  ^aiva  shrine,  eight 
miles  W.  S.W.  from  Negapatam, 
and  two  miles  from  the  sea,  2.  71. 

(o^jfJ^  V.  be  clear,  certain,  confident. 
[See  O^jpf^  Qfiif^  Ojgek,  and  N.  Lex.] 

^sam^fijk  Qjtfi,  gain  certainty,  recover  confidence, 
9.  43 ;  88.  18,  20 ;  confide  in,  8.  62  ;  6. 130 ; 
6.  92 ;  48.  19. 
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Qfipe)^  clarified  juice,  honey,  5. 150 ; 

8.  105;  22.  3. 
Qfipjpi^  V,  [§  160],  inspire  confidence, 

impart  clear  certainty,  strengthen, 

88.  20;  50.  24. 
Qfippih,  n.  certainty,  1.  82. 
<?^/)p«*,  1. 82. 

Q^,  n.  honey,  1. 63  ;  2.  73 ;  8. 173; 
5.218;  8.82;  10.9;  19,  23.  [j9, 
^^,^>*.] 

<?/»*  •"^j  flow  with  honey,  1. 47.  [K.  1 1 21 ;  N.] 
Qmrp  Qp^,  honey  from  the  branch,  19.  25; 

84.29. 
M(5impl<:jgttr,  8.  34. 

C^\jlstt\iog\atMi,  large  flowers  containing  honey, 
9.65. 

^mtffiPQAOr,   10.  II.     Qfi&imttt^f   10.  8. 

ea)^\iuio,  «.[S.TEjA,TAljASA],awoman; 
beautiful  one,  10.  58;  19.  14;  41. 
2,  6;  51.  II. 

Q^/f(^),  V.  [§  68],  join,  be  united. 

Q^rA«I«Ar,  10.  71.     Q^<a\B,  6.  22. 

QfitMmtar,  lit.  *  things  assembled,*  with  mitfimi  a 
*  the  whole  assemblage,'  12.  18,  19. 

QfiireDs^  n.  assembly,  company,  8. 7 ; 

44.3. 

Qtf/ri_iK7@,  V,  begin,  4. 45.  See  O^/tlI, 

Qfifru.iTf  V.  a.  [§  60],  follow  after  ; 
cling  to ;  track  out,  8. 144;  5.  351 ; 
6. 127;  14.  30;  87.36;  44.16;  49. 
50.     [See  Qfiiril ;  N.  Lex.] 
QfiruJ  9f9fif  that  cannot  be  traced,  6.  377. 

QfiruImiHurii,  6.  1 52. 

QfiriUff  connection,  8.  118;  47.  42. 
0^ffL-A(9B0^ri-/^,  entanglement,  87.39. 

Qfiiri^,  n,  a  bracelet ;  a  woman  who 
wears  it :  QurrpQ(n^i^Qfiireff,  9.  47. 
Q^/r®,  V,  [§  68],  touch;  attain  to. 

Q^ri-Af,  6.  127. 

Q^ffsssi®^  n.  service.     See  Qfiir^. 
QfineAri^Gtr^  a  devotee,  5. 167 ;  6. 126 ; 
7.39;  9.^5;  36. 11;  46.5. 

0^r««n.  a-ffimi,  devotee-cnltivators,  8.  94. 
Q^neAres>i^^  n,  throat,  14.  43. 
Q^!f2sv^  V.  [§  64],  destroy,  12. 18, 19. 


C^ire!) — |i#<ir. 


Q^frev^  adj.  old :  ucp,  2^,  8. 31 ;  8. 1 1 8 ; 
16.  33- 

O^rAflM,  n.  antiquity,  14.  39. 

Qil9*iQ*»tik  »  umfpQunk,  8.  40,  I X I . 

Q^r«fr|«DiD  =  u(p«No, antiquity,  2.  54f  4ii5»;  ^-88; 

10.71;  18.  3. 
Q/grd,i^kjb,  4.  40.     Qjgrdnu^f*  9iprA«4r,  4.  48. 

G)^/r(ip,  V.  [§  60],  worship,  serve, 
5.62,351;  6.175;  20.2;  4S.  21. 

Q^ffQpl^GOih^  n.  Brahman  caste,  a 
Brahman:  ^ifieaarm^  Q^JSiuar^  6. 
112. 

Ofiir(if\eB>s,  n.  worship,  20.  14. 

0;5/r(y)|J)L/,  n.  servitude,  1.  43 ;  6.  6  ; 

7.  35 ;  8.  83  ;  27.  i. 

Q/gt(!p\ituar,  n,  a  slave,   6.  151,  175;   10.  37 ; 

16.  49. 
QfimpCiLf,  adj.  form  [J  131.  (r)]. 

O^rcspt^ufy-CurAtf^,  <  we  thine  obedient  slaves,' 

20.33. 
Q^rQfiUjr^i,  5.  391.     Comp.  0^r«4r®. 

Q^irjpt,  8.  33  ;  10.  10.     See  Q/irrjpf. 
Q/ftr(Si,  n.  *an  ear-jewel,'  or  *  curled 

leaf  worn  in  the  pierced  lobe  of 

the  ear,'  10.  69. 
QfinaS^  n.  a  boat,  6. 103;  30.  15. 
Q^n^finui—^^,  n.  [S.stOtra],  praise, 

20. 13. 
Q^mu^  V.  touch,  16.  20;  29. 17.  [See 

N.  Lex.] 
(J^/rsv,  n,  skin ;  a./^,  ^^u)ii>,  Qivan's 

tiger-skin,  5.28;  6.  2;  10.  69;  12. 

45 ;   17.  13  ;   human  skin,  1.  53  ; 

25.  5,  17;  leather,  50. 10. 

(?^/rip  =  fellowship.     Comp.  O^/rtp, 

C^fiP**,  4.  lao;  7.  39. 
Qfi^ifi,  7.4;  8.  31;  18.27. 

Q^freir  [S.  dos],  shoulder,  5.  130; 

8.  97;  40.  25.    [See  N.  Lex.] 

QfitCQMraht^fiptir.     See  4r- 

Qjir^rQ^i,  V,  embrace,  7.  74;  8. 3;  form,  5.  238. 

QfirQ^isit  [Q^r^r  +  QmrMmA  «■  <  shoulder-alm  *], 
a  play  of  Tamil  women,  in  which  they  strike 
one  another's  shoulders.  This  word  is  the 
bnrthen  of  the  chorus,  16. 

Q^naB,  she  whose  shoulders  are,  3. 103 ; 

11.  38. 
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O^fffiT,  V.  be  perforated,  27.  i.  Comp. 
Oj9ir3sir,  Outr&r, 
C^ravr|ap^^,  an  unpeifonted  pearl,  4. 197 ;  82. 
38.     Comp.  Qur*»mr  umS  for  Qur^orr. 

QfB^jffi  or  Q^fT^  (0^/r^fiy),  n.  col- 
lection, crowd,  4.  26. 

When  Ajft  is  added,  this  is  used  as^'ercry, 

each,'  8. 136. 
8.  175,  with  a  nonn;  10.  10,  with  i9abgt0^w«: 

^n»-,  «r«Ar,  Qu^Ht, 

Qfiirpsfi^  V.  {Qfinear\  2.  41 ;  appear,  3. 
108;  44.  22;  create,  2.5. 

Qfirp£t\^j  show,  2.  10. 

Q^nppih^  n.  rise,  source,  8.  8 ;  5.  278 ; 

7.  78  ;  8.  70  ;  appearance,  1.  80 ; 

6.  16. 
Q^nmfi^  n.  the  Gloriosa  st^erba^  a 

kind   of  lily  with  large  red  and 

white  flowers :  «/ri^eir,  8.  72  (?). 
Q^irarjpi^  v.  {Qfinpjpi),  appear,  1.  72  ; 

3.67,  134;  5.  167. 

flFSff,  n.,=Liffih  [S.  nagara],  chief  city. 
Also  ffsffih^  mstfi. 

^M^wmt^  8.  29.      Quttrtarst,  6.  2O9. 

©•«»«*,  6.  159.     iOfiSDrCi  Qu^mOr  tormmi^  2.  44. 

J^&j  ^-  [§  68],  smile,  laugh ;  shine, 

5.  238. 
umQmjg^  it  is  something  to  langh  at,  5.  40; 
46.8. 

I.  a  laugh ;  teeth  as  shown  in  smiling. 

a^mmM,  a  smile,  2.  143 ;  6.  288 ;  6.  146 ;  7.  9 ; 

8.35;  20.2. 
QmMdtnanDs,  a  bright  smile,  4.  30. 

n.  a  jewel,  6.  105;  36.  27. 

trifiarms^  8.  1 58. 

iFi(5,  V.  lick,  6.  49.     Comp.  mtr,  &c. 
eiiGos,  n.  a  lady. 

Voc  miiMH, !  12.  41.     Voc  pi.  miimMtSt  \  42. 9. 

iFOD^,  «.  desire,  3.  80. 

(?;VF«rM,  40.  5. 

I.  adj\  from  ff<^^,  poisonous :  m^firs^^ 
3.  106  ;  5.  384. 

II.  V,  desire,  30.  19.     See  vczo^. 


|i$<9i ||Qff|D(9l. 


m^^^n. {9(^^ui)^  poison :  eSe^ih^  eSc^ih^ 

4.173;  5.275;6.i28;11.78;13.39; 

16.19,27;  35.34;  88. 22.  See/F^<sF. 

m^^th^  «.,  =ij(^*;  or,  ?  for  OiF(^^LD, 

5.13. 

^L.,  t/.  [§  66],  walk,  4.  208 ;  happen ; 
pass  away :  ei^fB^esr,  49. 13. 

»L.ijftiar,  events,  8. 109.    fiUMtS^forUkCfiOt^  28.  10. 
*^|^^,  ^.  [§  1 60],  conduct :  mt^a^dj 

for  vL^^fi  [III  Gr.  86],  3.  109. 
ivczoL.,  step,  walking :    mea)L^\d\^k.L^tr, 

25.  13. 
»L-u>,  «.   [S.  NAT],  a  dance,   2.  141 

i^eaSo);  13.i9(uaS«)),56(«®);  I5.3 

»if,z/.  [§64],dance;  busy  oneself,  41. 9. 
^®. 

I.  z^.  [§  68],  plant,  set,  40.  30. 

II.  n.  middle.     See  is&r, 

0®|i«a),  n.  agitation :  ^eoesrih^  49. 13. 
i»®|c7(5,  V.  tremble,  38.  22. 
i»LlL-£i)=/F/-a),  1.  89  (uttSa;);  12.54,55. 
Argsor^  =  JffS8^(S,   draw  near,  40.  23. 
See  K&r, 


I.  See  iFcw*. 

II.  near.     See  ^m, 
gsasflujffdsr^  one  near,  1.  44. 
gm^SPfy  V.  draw  near,  12.  66 ;  20. 33 ; 

29.13;  35.2;43.5o;49.i4.[jy6KrsB^, 
cgyffly(5,  ffffl»(5-] 

mtdbadiQtar,  I  draw  not  near,  26.  23. 

«6wr|L/  {istLiji\  n.  affection,  44. 12. 
isfi^  n,  [S.  nadI],  a  river :  ^^,  4. 109. 
isi^thuni^^  either  *  our  own  village,'  or 
the  name  of  a  ^aiva  shrine :  9(5 

fi(5uufi^  2.  21. 

PA^9  ^'  waste ;  *  ever-flowing  (un- 
wasting) honey:'  si^ir/iQ^dr^d.^y. 
INdladi,  p.  373.] 

KUi9  fia//r(L;,  1.  i ;  5.  245-248. 

[This  is  S.  na|ma|-9i;va|ya,  'salutation  to 
^ivan.*  It  is  also  written  (^ivdya-nama.  It 
is  the  famous  five-letter  (syllable)  formula. 
Its  mystic  use  is  explained  in  the  •jdamai  AuMwt 
by  a  disciple  of  Mey-kan^a-devar.  Sec  ^ 
^(y^#.    Comp.  Note  II.] 
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muih^  gi£U)Q/n  (from  /f/tJ)),  my  friends, 

5.  14. 
fftiudr^  n.   a  holy  devotee,  3.  106; 

4.  108;  12.  66.    [mu>.] 
su>iS^  n.  a  title  of  respect  given  to  a 

guru,  32.  38. 

JBiJbLf,  V.  [§  62],  trust,  40.  23. 
viuih^  n.  affection :  probably  for  Qg^ih 
=  cgy«rLy. 
iFtu,  V.  desire,  love,  4.  173;  5.  71; 
9.72;  10.38;  83.  29. 
iBUj\uLi^  love,  2.  12. 
ffuj€arth=:sm  [S.  nayana],  an  eye, 
4.35;  12.15,71;  20.6. 

vtMT^^dr,  16.  7. 

vnst}>^  n.  [S.  naraka],  hell:  mu^, 
©iiLfl,  4. II 8  {(tpQeuQfi);  5.  6;  26.38; 
31. 2 ;  38.9.  [See  Kagi  Kh.,  ch.xvi, 
and  Jiv.  Chin.,  pp.  761-765.] 

vffLDL^,  n.  sinew,  12. 41 ;  25. 5.  See  mirir. 

JBffl^  ft.  a  fox,  jackal,  2.  36 ;  38.  3 ; 
50.  25. 

jBeQ,  V.  [§  57],  afflict,  25.  14.  As 
n.^Qtsfth^  disease. 

;F6V,  good  :  0€Br,  mp,  1.  40  ;  2.  59  ; 
36.  13. 

»mA«,  kindly,  9.  23. 

iFcOiZ),  n.  goodness;  piety;  beauty, 
1.58;  2.127;  5.50;  7.68;  11.78; 
12.70,71;  51.33. 

*«i*H*  (.*,  -r*,  -•#),  2.  12  (-  •jwo),  86.  13,  22. 

iF6w[6»£i),  goodness,  2.  36,  59,  74; 
22.  35  ;  33.  i8. 

pdr^  {m*i  +  ^),  what  is  good. 
«dr9«,  well,  12.  61;  49.  13,  59. 

««»|(5,  V.  grant  kindly,  1.  58  ;  2.  74; 
7.  '^6  {mid\(^\fi\Qiu&^^  « if  Thou  wilt 
grant'), 76;  11. 15;  34.40;  42.17. 

mk^o^^  n.  poverty,  4.  40;  5. 189. 

iFffl/iZ),  «.,= Ly^GDto  [S.  nava],  newness, 
novelty,  11. 15. 

jB'SiSisv^  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  tell,  sound 
out ;  learn  ;  perform,  2.  108,  141 ; 
12.  52. 
is^pjpi,  V.  [§  160],  declare,  27.30. 

*E 


f4r—fn^. 


jSetTm     Comp.  fi-or. 

I.  n.  the  middle,  3. 169;  5. 183.    See 

minB^ir,  thick  darkness,  1.  89. 

0®,  the  middle :  sm-k-^. 
iF®|CJa/,  in  the  midst  of,  5. 41 ;  20. 29 ; 
21.1-3;  22.34;  44.3. 

mOmtiiSii^  intervene,  60. 16. 

II.  iF«r(®),  V.  form  friendship,  5.  6. 
JBJP. 

I.  fragrance. 

mjpiuicia,  26.  33.     See  majpi,  mappC6, 
aiffiQ/u),  n,  fr^rance,  6.  142. 

II.  goodness. 
'fivsi,  9.  18. 

v/t^,  what  is  goodj  for  0«w,  84. 18. 
See  gio. 

gar^f  n.,=^irdQffih,  'a  state  of  wake- 
fulness,' 4.  144 ;  11.  39.     0pp.  to 

irarff,  n.  (i)  greatness ;  (2)  used  ad- 
verbially: much,  8.59;  abundantly, 
8.133;  5.155,214;  11.45- 

vdrjpf,  a  good  thing,  49. 1 3, 59.  See  me). 

fifty  n.  tongue :  «<r«y,  sns(s,  5.  395  ; 
6.  53;  83. 17;  84.  I.    [N.  Lex.] 

mrQm£iQ04id ^0t^mft,   10.  2. 
»#M*.##*«rP,  9.  3 ;  U.  37.  {Ndkuii,  25a.] 
"4\MQt^,  4. 47 ;  6. 50;  9.  59.  With  «rjjr « «bc 

fluent.'    [See  dfiOmfi^,  76.] 
mr\mimd,  84.  3. 

ir/r«ii),  «.  [S.  naga],  a  snake :  ^aeuih^ 

11.  21.     Comp.  17. 13. 
giTBSi.^,  ft.  an  earth-worm,  6.  97. 
»<r^£2),  «.  [S.  NAf],  destruction :  (?«®, 

tntr  i3pJ  mr^Qm  \  6.  202.     ur«  •r'^,  2.  57. 

9ff9^  n.  nose,  14.  37. 
gnt^ath^  n.  [S.  napaga],  a  comedy, 
dance,  5.  27,  40,  41, 379,  380. 
gnuaar,  2.  138.  See  «-^,  *(5^^">, 

Also  mn-uttb  may  «  «riit.«i6  to  match  tti-jmA^ 
*  the  earth/  5.  27,  28. 

fin®. 

I.  country,  cultivated  land,   15.  15 ; 
19. 6, 8 ;  28. 18 ;  86. 13.   From  ff® ; 
opp.  to  sa(d. 
mruj^,  a  ruler,  owner  of  the  land,  18.  8. 
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•rcW,  8.  154;  4.  69;  9.  26. 
»ri^,  inhabitants :  •w^*^,  18.  20. 
vrilL-rdr,  mnLt^i,  1.  90;  6.  IIO;  8.  ^,  57- 
01-1  wQ,  2.  27.    ur«iri|.|«»0,  2.  118;  19.  8. 
mrCQjtQ^^d,  28. 18.     U4r#/. 

II.  V.  seek  out:  (?tf®, ^fu, ^^aadj,  9. 57 ; 
18.  18. 

*rMfi&Quf(f*.  28.  18. 

gaOL^ffjpfUi^  8. 19.     See  cir«r. 

/F/ril®,  v.  plant,  9.  10.     See  «®,  »ff®. 

fitf^H^  V,  be  ashamed,  7.  21;   16. 

27;  80. 14;  44.12,  20. 
ip/rcar,  enaarth,  n.  shame,  4.  69;  5.  238 ; 

80. 14.     [See  K.  Lex.] 
sn^th^  n.  [S.  nada],  sound;  music, 

48.49. 

mr^Ci  Qu^  ump,  2.  Io8. 

mrpii  ump^  19.  32 ;  46. 1 .     mr^dumpt^mi,  17. 2, 3. 

Kfffidr,  n.  [S.  nAtha],  Lord,  1.  i,  89 ; 

2.136;  4.82;  5.  90;  9.11,72;  17.4; 

19.6;  42.  9;  44.12. 
iBir^fisih,    n.  [S.   na  +  asti  =  nAsti], 

atheism,  4.  47. 
sffiLUi^  n.  [S.  nama],  name,  11.  3, 4; 

9.  64;  30.  I. 

fifS'f^,  19.  2;  26.  21. 

Kiriusih,  n.  [S.  NAYAKA :  -/ni  =  *  lead '], 
a  central  gem ;  excellence ;  leader, 
Lord,  lover,  husband,  my  Lord; 
for  sirtusar^  50.  8, 16  ;  88.  28. 
iBtnuadr,  n.  Lord,  8.  40;  10.  45;  12. 
15  ;  18.  12  ;  29.  9-11 ;  42.  i,  10; 
49.  16. 

siriUj  n.  a  dog :  tstnui^Qtuetr^  6.  49 ;  10. 

30;  16.  3.    See  isa  and  miQ. 
mrtSp  rnmL^Mjgii,  meaner  than  a  dog,  1.  6a 

MmimrtSpMtat^  6.  222. 

mi9C«r«ir/Iadog/  2.127;  6.90,197.  With  jpv- 
mrQtjtt,  4.  219;  88.  9,  37. 
mrdprnmLJurmrQuOr^  88.  29. 

snneaar&sr  [for  S.  NARAYANAN],    10.  2  ; 
12.  18. 

mrrtumnty  a  name  of  Vuhnn,  16.  3.    See  «r4(. 
isirff,  n.  bark ;  outer  fibre,  1 1. 33 ;  18. 35. 

With    ft./^,    proverbially   'peel  a 

stone,' '  skin  a  flint.' 
fiffS^t  «.  four.     See  sirsi),  mneer^  sap^ 


•iii-oir — posij). 


jB(r&r  {fsnilj  iEt(m\  «.  a  day,  83.  i6. 

mr\i,  to-morrow,  7.  a  I. 

mfiLy^,  mrahtati,  a  newly-blown  flower,  9.  33 ; 

16.  3. 
mtOi^pib,  8.  19;  84.  2. 

mnjpt^  V.  exhale  fragrance ;  stink.    See 

mnflpu)^  n,  [M.,  C.  nAta],  fragrance, 
1.44(or^/r^^^=:^/i9^);  3. 115; 
26.33- 

mrp^m»\Qfieimii  [•/*»  + jfe^],  ascctics  from  all 

points  of  the  compass,  4.  3. 
maeofih,  n.  fragrance,  46.  3  (?).     See 

M6Br|^,  girear^  4. 1 38;  5.  89,297;  10.2; 
12.17,61,77,79;  14.40. 

mr*m^,  12.61. 

«ra0M6,  the  pendent  world,  4.  213.   [vrAi,  v.   See 

»rdriMDp(?c«<*,  <  one  learned  in  the  four  Vedas,' 

2.  21.      [ft $11.] 

iBndr\Qfia€Br=^^i(!psasr^  n.  Brahma, 
4.  I ;  14.  52  ;  29.  13.  See  tSoiDor 
and  mnffi* 

jB^y^j  V-  [§57], stand,  subsist;  cause, 

3.25;  4.138;  27.18;  45.  24, 
/fl«ii|a9,  cause  to  be,  50.  25. 

tffi,  n.  [S.  ni^a],  night,  4.  28. 

1  S  8 

Nig.  aa  A#r  w^if  QLirdreift. 

^'^  for  Hj^fiBiA  [S.  NiTYA],  continually,  8.99; 
49.  28. 

/fii^Fu),  «.,  =  iBjifituih,  ever,  34.  36. 

<fi^, «.  [S.  NIDHi],  =^iBQai^iJD^  Q^do^th^ 

a  treasure-house ;  treasure,  9.  9 ; 
10.  21. 

Jl(5^fi,  20.  8. 

iB^^ih  [for  S.  nitya],  eternal,  17.  9. 
See  also  S^fiiuih  and  Si^eo. 

iB4fi*,  4.175;  28.  II. 

S^fiffiu)^  continually^  5.  143. 

S^fiesiB,  n.  [S.  nidra],  sleep,  4.  29. 

^fieiir^  n.  a  pearl :  Qp^^  7.  13. 

S\tDe^u>^  iBAt^eoui^  n.  [S.  NIR  +  MAUv], 
purity:  iB\ui9iar  [=fi9|ii}A)6Br],  the 
stainless :  uM^ppeuar^  l-iS;  4*  i75; 
29.5. 

Jimrfio0»  dQp0^,     Comp.  ^ii, 

3/f,  z'.  spread  out,  rise,  lengthen 
out,  2. 104 ;  4. 32 ;  28. 35.    [  =  /far.] 
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iSai^ir,  «.,  probably  for  Sni^nth  [S. 
NiR  +  antara],  unbroken,  continu- 
ous, 5.  24 ;  22.  23  ;  26.  7. 

^/r|a)L/,  V.  become  full:  /flso^,  3. 173. 
Utitu^  as  o^.,  M  much;  (Coul  0#iAu  I)  17.  9. 

[SeeH.B.,  %  171.] 
^^#ift,  (i)  [S.  nirukta],' what  is  unutterable;' 

(2)  [S.  n^litta],  *dancmg,'  title  of  81. 

iB(S^fiGsr^    n.     [S.    NRIt],    =  4SL,^fidr^ 

dancer,  4.  201;  5.  244;  29.  5. 
/fi6H>/r,aline,series,swarm,20.7.  Comp. 

jB^i  V'  [§  70],  stand,  remain,  exist, 
be  present,  1.  4,  13,  17,  69;  45. 
25-28.  [See  A»^gi,  which  is  its 
causal,  3.  no.] 

<£^«,  '  though  they  stood  ready,  I  was  selected/ 

28.  33. 
Afmm  (pi.  '^Aot),  -«#'«'<&,  'that  which  stands/ 

3.  53.  "o- 
<0MMo«,  26.  29.    ifAiiwr,  5.  23. 
With  (yidr,  lMt,  A.dr,  «nir,  21.  4-8. 
AOiff  in  18. 18  seems  a  case-endmg  >■<  from.' 

ififiuJ),  ».  the  earth,  1.  59;  12.  22;  15. 
17:  /fieucSr,  27.  25. 

/Sa^oy,  Seofrai,  v.  exist,  spread  abroad, 
flourish,  5. 158, 159  ;  ieBrgnBeoa^s  1 
9.  14;  18.  9;  21.  27;  28.  24,  &c. 

il9uibm.aw^  86.  39. 

iSeoff  (/fieufiv),  n.  the  moon,  moonlight : 
=  fAe  changing  one(jf),  5. 1 74;  35 . 1 8. 

/fite,  n.  stability,  3.  9. 
Auifwr,  immaterial,  26.  34. 
Auaj*.  28.  II.    ^SlMQud,  nnendttiing,  8.  7a 

SQ^fi€stai  [S.  nivedanam],  dedication. 

^jpio  iQmjitmt^  self-dedication,  title  of  88. 

jSy)SV,  n.  shade,  shadow,  coolness^ 

3.24;  4.  78.    SeeiP(p«>. 
^p9a>,  n.  colour,  quality,  tinge,  1. 49; 

29.  13. 
^A^i  V.  [§  160],  maintain,  establish, 

stop,  3.  no.    See  /6«>. 

i«/flfori«p^.    [IUGr.86.] 

jB^s^p  =-  fulness.    Comp.  ^^|a>L/. 
I.  n.  excellence,  18.  51. 

*  E  2 


]E68>)D  — 5III9I. 


'"•  ^'  [§  57],  be  full;  fill,  1.  23;  3.  90; 
84.  22. 

Aspjci,  as  o^.  fall,  5.  94 ;  9.  34. 
Aspj^,  fulness,  22.  17. 

^^Ssw,  V.  [§§  64,  57],  think,  reflect, 

remember :   9ifi^   ersk^p^  3.  33  ; 

5. 9, 157, 203, 300, 301 ;  10.  25 ;  22. 

26;  26.5;  27.25;  35.38;  37.13; 

41. 13,  21 ;  44.  23;  49.  II. 
iBdB8r\tjLf,  n.  thought :  fii^&Br,  11.  51 ; 

22.  26. 
*aB»r|€y,  n.  thought:    fiiao^,  4.  1 15; 

5.  10. 

I.  =fi.«or  from  /P,  20.  21,  &c. 

II.  a  negative  prefix  [S.  nir,  nish, 
nih]  :  flS,  /flff,  /fli^^. 

Adlr|i0«M*  •  A»flw«fr,  5.  344,  311. 

I.  proft.  thou :  /f ff,  33. 1 7-ao,  &c. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  forsake.  [Comp.  S.  nir.] 

//#«! »  /A««i,  'abandonment,'  title  of  6 :  »*  JQ^ii, 

iiaui^  n.  extension :  as  if  j^lIl.!^,  8.  9. 
ii^,  V.  a.  put  away,  5.  331,  399;  8. 

117;  26.  29,  40. 
Sm(Sy  V.  n.  quit,  remove,  6.  13. 

/A«r^n*,  'He  who  departs  not,*  1.  a. 
£^\dr  [S.  Ni|CHA]  :    i^€ordr^  5.  203, 

3"- 

iQ.     See  ien; 

iaart^,  past  rel,  part.  long.    See  /far. 

i9im^mt^0t  17.   17.     #4rk.iM«i,  27*9. 

if^,  «.  [S.  NiTi],  justice,  right,  26.  5; 

43.  4;  44.  22. 
ii^^  V.  [§  62],  swim :  iifidsL^,  cross 

over  water,  36.  9;  42.  25. 

^/f ,  pi.  of  £• 

j^ifj  n.  fluid;  water;  essence;  nature, 

2-59;  3. 25, 88;  4. 138;  5. 251, 277; 
19-  37 1  27.  25.  Comp.  ^nau).  See 
tf  car,  ^6oor. 

/#|«Mo,  ff.,  #i*«Mo,  ^SImmmo,  9««nft,  goodness,  essen- 
tial excellence,  27. 19. 

ieiui^  n,  [S.  NlLA],blue ;  the  blue  lotus : 
«(3c;(5€u2a(r,  18.  9;  23.  36. 

Jltfiio  for  *fp6v),  shade,  13.  49. 
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/ot,v.  [§56.(111)], be  long:  /f®,if®; 
used  as  an  adj.  in  many  senses: 
bright, 4. 202;  35.38;  mighty,  [i^k. 

Of  ai0*imir,   1.  59.     dOi^it,  8.  7a. 
/•friM>i«,   18.  9.     e*dl,(^i9^  6.  15. 
eQ,  adv.  long,  long  since,  48.  15. 
/«*ru,  27. 9 ;  applied  to  Vishna  in  his  incaniatloa 
as  Vikiaman.    [Muir,  toI.  W.  p.  67.] 

jSjVf  n.  ashes:  fi(s^jp',  3. 108;  5. 94; 
16.  15. 

//9®,  6.  194. 
QfitiL  Qmttitt^  epp*,  8.  3.     Comp.  8.  50. 
Qfitir  A.«/  ipfi*,  85.  a  a. 

Qmtibtmip,  12.  I. 

Q««fer«/^,  5.  a66.      QmMkimippt^    17.  I. 
/^Ctydr,  8.  33. 

^^mtCi  Qur*  mfPfi*,  10. 1 6.   Heic  <p  - '  sacred 

powder,' 
epfiM  O^rifL  [for  0«ri9--,  ?  ash-stiown],  2.  104. 

^ff/f,  z;.  enjoy,  26.  35. 

ii7/-»(5,  v.  waver,  be  tremulous,  II.35 ; 

24.25. 
^€a>i^^  V.  crawl :  Oisaf), 

^s&Tf  minute:  (^ilQtD. 
^tdb'sm^ii,  1.  76,  80. 
^sm\^<Bf  subtility,  1.  76.    jafc-ftu,  26.  30. 
^«b«dkii#,  ^«bMi«Oiir<*,  1.  35 ;  3.  49;  11. 54. 
.»«*Qd»,  8.  76;  4.  85.    jM***-!-,  49.  43. 
Set  ^tiJLHt,  ^tii, 

^fiii)  [T.NUDURu;  C.  nosal;  M.  nu- 
dal;  S.NiTALA],brow:  0»^^,1.2i; 
8.  1 35;  12.49.    See  ««r,  a//rer. 

m*9ifitri,  49.  53. 

^/^,  V.  stir  up :  8l4#7,  6. 187 ;  10. 37. 
^«Dip,  z;.  [§  57],  enter,  3.  5.     [g)«»  + 

^»^fi\^,  11.  54. 
^|i(^,  z;.  thrust,  33. 14. 
^A4u&,  impubive  energy,  3.  34.    [?  •mMmA^ 

^«u,  n.  a  thread ;  scientific  manual ; 
the  Veda,  3.  49;  11.  54-  Play  on 
two  meanings.  [Comp.  S.  sutra.] 

Qmfi  QmA*  ^«i,  6.  170. 

tiH  ^wtkj  8.  50.    See  h^ 

I.  V.  be  crushed  to  powder,  perish, 
16. 16.     Comp.  ^a,  ijpf. 

II.  ».  a  hundred,  3.  4. 


Cj5ft — Gjiirifi. 


QjB(^t  V.  n,  ]QmsQs€ar^  §  68],  melt*  5. 
143,  397;  35.28,38.  Comp.ft.(5(5, 
fiDiF ;  found  with  ^sw^  23.  i. 

QjS^&^iJbj  QiB^»,  n.  mind,  heart, 
1.  a,  65;  5.139,  223,  317;  7.  28; 
10.41;  15.  13, 14;  19.  18.  Comp. 
a-ererrii).     [See  K.  and  N.  Lex.] 

il««rO*^#t  6.  123,  127.     ia.Qv^#l  5.  129. 

OjB®  [0»®J)],  ^mJ^".  long,  wide,  tall. 
Comp.  iar,  /Pfiar,  iil. 

QmQ*  ««fr  Ktfdr  ««»!&,  8.  8o. 
OsO)*  «L.«i,  IS.  47.     Or®*  wMift,  5.  151. 
QmQt^rtipr,  7.  58.     0»0  //,  6.  168. 
QgQ  wii,  Vishnu,  4. 4 ;  8.  I ;  24.  1 1. 

0/F(u,  n.  [S.  sneha],  Ghl,  butter-oil, 
1.  46;  21.20. 

^QarasA/,  5.  150.      OMCrA9i_jft,  6.  96. 

Oij/^  =  0/F^,  z;.  [§  64],  bruise,  crush, 
8.86. 

t^^m  Q»4,  frown,  fcr  Qmfi,  IB.  22;  break,  14. 
38,44;  40.25. 

0/F(5C7^,  v.  be  narrow;  crowd;  press 

on,  4.  31;  21.  27. 
QiB(suL^y  n.  fire:    ^,5.319;   27.  9, 

Off «)|fiJ?,«.  a  plant :  Phyllanthus,  3. 1 62. 
[See  Ainslie,  vol.  ii.  p,  150.] 

The  «9  0«4f«9A  «<d9  is  transparent, — hence  an 
emblem  of  Qivan,  whom  His  people  hold  and 
know. 

QvA»«9A««0,  as  an  epithet  of  Qivan,  27.  15. 

QjBfSf  n.  way:  ^^,  o//^,  u>irirdsth^ 
S>QSdsih^  13.43;  40.13;  51.  5.  An 
epithet  of  ^ivan,  4.  115. 

0»fijf<5<a^l^*=-Q»fi*^,  Omfi^f,  long  streambg 

locka»  17.  17. 
QwQarfi,  the  higher  path  of  e^onA,  5.  126. 
QP^^Qmfi,  way  of  salvation,  51.  i. 
u^fiQwfi^  way  of  piety,  51.  a. 
9pQmfi,  by-paths  of  evil,  51. 6.  Qu^Qmfi,  28.  27. 
QmfiQ^ii,  provide  a  way,  18.  29. 
^itOmfi^  51.  15.     ^Jttfiimfi^  51.  27. 
«drO«r^,  6.  154. 

Qadt»i}pmfi,  Gturii»,\Qmfi,  26.  40. 
Qmfiur^,  89.  I. 

QspfS,  n.  forehead :  ^^^,  Ljcgeuih, 

mmkr  mp^  Oft^^A  «<-^*,  8.  46. 
QmpfiA  mm^maQm  \  29.  5. 
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O/FfflTGjreu,  yesterday:  OiBorar^^  7.  21; 

[for  OiB(giBeo.    Comp.  Qispjpf.'] 
Qis^ih^jffearLi^  love,  5.  95.  SceQistuii. 

(:w0\m(54r,  1.  65. 

Qisuju),  n.  tenderness ;  affection,  7.  6 ; 

9.  14. 
[This  is  oftener  written  Qm^  (sometimes  Mift), 
and  is  for  S.  sneha.    SiQmmA  s  another  form. 
See  Qrnii,'] 
Coti^C^,  in  tender  love,  1.  13. 


I.  n.  what  is  directly  in  front ;  straight, 
right.    Comp.  0/F(5. 

Qm*\mm,  6.  1 39. 

(?«/|uQ,  be  obtained,  occur,  agree,  80. 5, 6;  40. 34. 
C«#|uri-«i,  11.  51. 

II.  ^i^  QsaQcsBfi  g)«DL-tu/r«r,  minute- 
ness, 29.  17.    See  Qisfi. 

Qm^mifi  [G.  162],  refined,  exquisite,  7.  6.  See 
Sit^tP  and  4(i9«Bfp. 

III.  as  a  verb  [§  57],  =  resemble. 

«a««Mi  9»#,  5. 106 ;  50. 1-4. 

IV.  as  a  noun:  resemblance,  =like, 
3.  30,  147. 

itdt  Qmi  S^inQtrOr,  the  Incomparable,  8.  146. 
[>r«rr^,7.] 

QiBift^  n.  the  subtile  being,  1 .  44.   See 

Qisir  (11).    But  also, 
Qisfiiuniu^  *Thou  who  goest  undevia- 

tingly  on,'  1.  44.     See  Qisir  (I). 

GDJ5^  V.  n.  [§  56.  I],  languish,  waste 
away,  perish,  4.  80;  5.  380,  397; 
17.36;  25.15,38  (€a>9^Q^dr=es>i5i 
Q^ar) ;  26.  2 ;  85.  23, 38.     See  sS : 

so  6H>«  and  «^.  Comp.  fi-(3|(^,  Ois\^. 

QjBfTi^^  n.  2L  riddle,  a  mysterious 
utterance,  a  snap  of  the  finger,  an 
instant  of  time. 

QiBtfi^iuar  (for  ^earesr)^  enigmatical, 
26.  30. 

0»rifLM»#,  in  an  instant,  26.  39. 

QjB^i  Q'Btr\^^  V.  suffer  pain  ;  ache, 
complain. 

QmtQmdk,  I  shall  complain  :  (yM»p«90,  28.  3. 

(7/;/r|(L/, ;i. pain,  disease:  c9aBff,  10. 37; 
33.1;  45.17;  47.23;  50.8. 


0|Sir&g-~LJi9.i£A). 


I.  V.  regard,  1.  76;  5.  235;  21.  17; 
88.  28;  42.  9. 

II.  «.  eye,  1.  76;  6.  157. 

Cwa9,  4. 135;  6.  151,  ai7;  18. 16;  88. 13. 
QmfMBui,  6.  157. 

U 

"**,  v.  [§  60],  declare,  say :  from  u^, 
2.10a;  3.3;  7.2a;  19.18,26;  26. 
13.     Comp.   «-^,    ®(uuii^^    ft-fioiT, 

useo,  ft.  day-time,  4. 28 ;  88. 34;  84.  9. 
0pp.  ®/rfiy,  tB9.     [u^.] 

umQ^tnk^  the  fon,  15.  17. 

Lisesr. 

I.  n.  [S.  Bhaga],  one  of  the  Asuras, 
sons  of  Aditi. 

II.  one  of  the  suns,  sometimes  said  to 
be  twelve  in  number.  His  eye  was 
plucked  out  by  Rudra-^ivanS  14. 
31.   See  ^(gssar.  [9.  69  ;  'I8. 14.] 

u^,  n.  [S.  pRA-KRiTi],  original, 
source ;  nature,  constitution,  3.  i, 
18  (and  title).    See  jifmi^ih  and 

U€a>«,  n.  enmity,  14.  22;  19.  31;  an 

enemy,  36.  25.    [u(3f.] 
uiB€su>  [S.  bhanga],  shame,  18.  59. 

Uiisiuih^  «.[S.  PANKA-JAM  =#««rf^^^«], 

a  lotus :  /Siru)ea>ff^  stneoii,  7.  52,  68 ; 

15.  10  ;  29.  2. 
^«(5,  «•,  =uirsu)y  a  part,  share:  lt/t^, 

*.^.    [N.] 
UM«r(rf),  4^184;  6.217,373;  6.164; 

28. 17,  &c.;  33.  10;  36.  i ;  45. 34. 

9.  ^7 ;  17.  33. 


umsawGsr^  7.  32. 

These  all  lefer  to  ^ivan  as  united  to  Panrathi, 
as  Arddha^nari^nran. 

u©,  n.  hunger,  4.  28. 

I.  n.  [S.  PA(pu],  an  animal,  4.  48. 
Note  XII. 

**«jr#*,  81.  15,  35 ;  40.  37. 

um^  [S.PA9U?rAM-PATi],name  of  <;:ivan,  89. 6. 

II.  [§  131],  green,  yellow,  bright,  pure. 
See  U9ruD^  u&ojj  uiTSr^  Lr<F^,  us^esu^, 

€B>ULD. 
utmrA^  4.  65.    us^rt^j  yeUow  sandal,  10.  70. 
umAB^,  19.  37. 

uieoff^  ft.  greenness,&c.,  38. 1 3.  See  u*. 

i%fCtu4nif  H.  a  shrine,  ti.  m^^^^^o^,  2.  13. 
u^»^  ft.  cotton,  4, 1 84;  25. 39;  28. 21 ; 

88.21;  51.  17. 
L/i-ti,  ft.  [S.  pata],  a  picture,  13.  53 ; 

a  snake's  hood,  34.  i. 
UL^iTy  V.  iftir.  [§  60],  spread :  cSfi^  uff. 
ULJSffeiR,   expanding   light,    22.  8  ; 

84.  24. 
ulJ^wol^  88.  13. 
ut^QI=:Q^irea8H,  a  boat,  43.  19. 

I.  ft.,  =^4,  comparison :  the  match- 
less Infinite,  25.  35;  a  step  ;  earth, 
4.  211;  manner. 

O#4A0d  ui^fidkfi^  not  so  as  to  manifest,  11.  xo. 

II.  V.  sink  down ;  submit ;  repose  in, 
2.16. 

L/zfjcy, subsidence;  submission,  88.35. 
ut^iDih,  ft^  from  ut^sth  [S.  sphatika], 
crystal,  purity:    uiRsf^^u)^    2.   76. 
Comp.  utf  a/t2>,  eut^^ih. 


^  In  KSfi  Khi^^am,  89.  38,  it  is  said  that  when  Vira-bhadra  (a  son  or  manifestation  of  (^^hnn) 
came  with  his  demon  rout  to  interrapt  the  sacrifice  of  Dakshan : 

<  Bhagan,^who  pours  forth  clustering  rays  of  fair  light,  who  devonn  the  gross  darkness,  who  owns 
»  beanteona  one-wheeled  chariot, — a  demon  fought  with,  seized,  plucked  out  his  eye  from  the  root, 
stabbed,  threw  down,  and  dragged  away.* 
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ui^ipi— u^#. 


ut^jpf,  n.  [S.  vatara]  :  fi/^^&w,  o/(^^, 
§>(ipdsth,  5. 158;  6. 137;  34. 12,  24. 

u^fi^Sm^,  6.  175.     Our*  •:<-^W* 
1/9.^ !  deceitful  maid !  7.  5.    «^tf. 

LJ®. 

I.  V.  [§  56.  (II);  S.  pad],  fall  into;  be 
caught,  8.  4a;  5.  325-328;  suffer, 
50.  14. 

II.  V.  [§  60],  He  down,  effect,  make, 
10.  79.     With  OuirQgeir. 

mpurpuQ,  rectify  my  being,  15. 15 ;  affect,  5. 334. 
Catch,  ensnare,  2.  17 :  m®,  ^mdufS^^^. 

UGDL^j  V,  [§  64],  create,  7. 48;  8. 43, 

umtt^^Ktr,  umLjMunkf  the  creator :  not  kthtHis, 

but  hffuovpy6ff  5.  35. 
umtuaurii,  'ThovL  makest  the  maker,*  S.  13,  5a; 

4.  100 ;  27.  37. 

I. «.  weapon :  ^n/^ti,  19. 26, 28 ;  39. 6. 
See  fi(guu€a>L^y  u>irajuu9Di^,  jf/ioeop 

II.  host:  s€aaru>,  13.  15;  46.4. 
um.  «(sp#A,  46  (title).    uMc  «ii0,  49. 6  (title). 

ulLi-o),  «.  [S.  patta],  dignity,  royalty. 
ud.jaA»«,  a  Qaiva  shrine  near  Ramnad,  2.  6a. 

utlzf ,  ».  place  (a  wide  place?),  5.195. 
UABTu)  [S.  phana],  cobra  (prop,  its 
hood\  3.  96, 

Li6ZKir,  «.  melody,  28.  17;  88.  5. 

LMlrMa*^  £in.A»,  8.  43. 

uoirutiL^  renowned  in  song,  18.  13. 

umkMmoi^  9.  49. 

ueAri^ffffth^  ft.  SL  religious  mendicant, 

86.  20. 
utArQ,  n.  what  is  ancient :  utpeotDtuir 

er^,  5.238;  6. 131;  8.53. 

umibLjni,  48.  I. 

iMrfrwi..,  adj'.f  88. 1 ;  45.  11. 

lmItCl.,  o^.  of  old,  27.  a T. 

I.  «.  [S.  pan,  pan],  service,  6. 131 ; 
40.  38, 

uma\Q*rir^  V,  accept  one*s  homage  and  service, 

5.  x8i,  314;  10.  47;  13.  63;  16.  53;  88.  8. 
uma\Q,ii,  V.  senre,  7.  35,  75;  18.  33. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  serve,  bow  before,  1. 95 ; 
5.  122,  140,353,353;  ^•34- 
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III.  V.  [§§  64, 160],  cause  to  bow;  put 
down,  5.39;  6.  131;  11.34. 

IV.  V.  [§  64 ;  S.  bhan],  say,  declare, 
bid :  «zlt-aB»rg)®,  2. 20 ;  5. 163, 386, 
10.  15;  23.  12;  give,  6.  131. 

uesSedui^  ft,  a  chank :  sib(^^  6. 186. 
umssff,  V.  make :  uaarsgpt\€lll  {causal), 
83.  14. 


I.  V.  expand,  4.  32 ;  14.  24. 

II.  ft.  [S.  phan],  rice-field,  12. 14. 
uekt^,  ft,  quality :  (seaafth,  2.  53.    [See 

K.  Lex.] 
ufi^^eS  [S.  PataSjali],  a  (^aiva 
devotee,  whose  legend  is  given  in 
the  Koyil  Puranam,  B.  ii,  2. 138. 
See  the  legends  of  ^ithambaram, 
Note  VII. 

I.  [S. PADA],station,  5. 362 ;  20. 7.  See 

u^CuSsrQufi,  6.  100 ;  22.  4;  88.  39 ;  60.  5. 

Qu(Siiujpb,  86.  31.    9mu^,  81.  II;  87.  ii. 

QioiiCiujpb,  87.  18.    9mCrtj^^  26.  39. 

II.  word,  3.40,  III. 

ufisn^  V,  rush  precipitately,  4.  49,  73. 

[UO)^.] 

u^.   [As  noun  S.  See  Note  XII.] 

I.  V.  a,  [§  64],  insert ;  plunge  into, 
11.  47. 

II.  ft.  [?S.  pada],  town:  fi«/f,  2.  ii8 
(seems =*  habitation ') ;  12.  45 ;  18. 
13;  19. 10. 

ufiif»L.\mrir\jit,  6.  1 67. 

ufisui  [?  S.  PADYA.  Not  from  u^^ : 
does  not  always  consist  of  ten 
verses],  titles  of  21  and  22. 

U(SS}^y  V.  [§ 64],  pant :  u^,  u^^,  5. 74 ; 
throb  in  sympathy,  5.  82, 122;  28. 

%jmfi\Cin^  If.  presumption,  16.  46. 

u^^,  ft,  [S.  BHAKTi],  piety,  devotion, 
2.  119.    Comp.  Note  VIII. 

ii,*P|0»#9,  61.  a.    o^P*  «.*,  11.  47- 

u^P|«Sm,  8.  4a. 

u^fiCt^  for  u^jy  AC«w«fr  or  u^fig^t^,  44. 13. 


u|^i3d — U0O. 


mp|— .  81.  a5;44.  I. 

In    7.   10    u0fimt^Ci  a  u0f^$imt.MmimQm\     So 

44.  13. 
ii/#r,  4. 176.    [Either  '  spouse/  S.  bharta,  or 

'devotee.'] 
u0M^,  19.  11;  87.30;  46.5. 
u^0^iB4f»9^  10. 19.  Where  ^$9  *  M^  otup^i. 


I.  =utr^u),  siKS  [S.  bandh],  bondage : 

8.  5a,  70185;  5-1^6;  8-17;  18-6; 
22.34.    [Note  v.] 

II.  beauty :  jyip(5,6. 187 ;  20.  ai ;  43. 18. 
us^/f,  a  pandal,  2.  58. 

u^,  n.  [S.  BANDHu],  a  ball. 

ut^hnJIrwir,  20.  30 ;  28.  39 ;  48.  20. 

uuLj,  n.  resemblance:  uuu;d,  20.  21. 

[Some  say^urOtff  Ban3u#i>iy,  distraction.] 

Li(Ll,  v.  yield;  produce,  create,  5. 1 17. 

tMMk,  fi,  fruit,  profit,  26.  35 ;  60.  14. 

Uu9A)^  V.  [§56- (111)1  practise  (an  art), 
12. 54, 55 ;  energize  in,  2.  2 ;  18. 13 ; 
frequent,  haunt,  4.  210 ;  6.  143  ; 
81.  36. 

•uftut/ai,  1. 89 ;  18.  19.    mmpui54i,  10. 55  ;  48.  I. 

UK9«i|dVBC«SA»wff^,  6.  136. 

U!r,v.n.[^66;  S.PARA,PRA],spread,be 

diffused:  "A 4.33,137;  5.2i;  17. ig; 

22.  7,  29;  24. 31 ;  28.  I ;  49. 52. 
Uff\uq. 
I. «.  diffusion,  extension,  complexity, 

multiplicity,  4.36;  22.  29;  49.51. 

[Used  for  iSlffU(^^u>.'\ 
II.  V.  spread,  scatter,  9.  9. 

usrih.    [S.] 

I.  the  bestand highest, 4. 50, 72 ;  I5.48. 

II.  ^ivan,  5. 173. 

III.  the  other  world,  6.  68.  Opposed 

to  g)«a>. 
ug*urib,  4.  322;   ^tBmtfh  QmtMw^  2.  1 1 9. 

urOr^  the  supremely  excellent,  4.  222 ;  6. 136; 
20.30:  28.1;  84.24;  47.6. 
Jf9  ur^0r(gmar^  4.  75. 
«<*u^i&  jfiimr,  beyond  my  power,  22.  6. 
ugrutA^  ugfuf€^f  the  Supreme,  18.  41.    [ut  + 

JT"'-] 
urrurrl  6.  386;  9.  27;  42.  16. 

uo\sfi,  the  highest  goal,  4.  214. 
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ua^\G^nfi^  light  supernal,  5.  334; 

11.47;  22.  2;  25.  25. 
Lfirtoir),  the  supreme  Deity,  15.  46. 

ur«,  adj,,  2.  138.     Lir«lr,  8.  37. 
uiwrmifjgA,  supreme  rapture,  8. 66. 

UHSrf  V.  praise,  34.  3.     See  uy,  u§^, 

us^^  V.  praise,  5.  64,65;  11.  60;  13. 

8,13;  25.25,27;  85.  19.    Seew, 

uj/r,  adj\  [S.  PARA],  supreme,  supernal, 
3.  181;  49.  15. 

unadj.     See  U(g, 

Uffl. 

I. «. charger :  uSum^  2. 38, 116;  8. 17; 
12.57;  17.27;  18.  23;  86.10,25; 
43.  15;  50.  25. 

uAi\urm€k,  groom,  18.  32. 

II.  V.  love,  11.  55;  27.  21 ;  37.  33. 
[Comp.  S.  BH^i.] 

uJlQQtt^,  I  cherish  no  affection,  28.  7. 
uMtt  aj.4i,  the  loveless  hody,  23.  7. 

ufisr^n.  [S.SPAR9A],boon,gift,  present : 
ufi9io^  5. 132,  362;  manner,  2.47, 
57, 102,  &c. ;  5.  35, 36;  7. 4,  20,  28, 
35;  88. 19, 24;  43. 20;  honour,  dig- 
nity, propriety,  13. 59;  31.  25,  33; 
36.  24. 

uA^p,  entirely,  61.  23. 

U(J^  {ua(tdj\adj\grezi,  4.  i53(=OLr(5» 
^Gsp)\  23.  15,  16;  36.  I.     Comp. 
Ou(5,  and  Ndladi,  246. 
u(gtSld^j  V.  [perhaps  S.  pari-mita], 

triumph,  exult,  19.  32. 
U(S<5y  V.  drink,  3. 81, 166 ;  5. 379, 390; 

6.129;  11-58;  45.35. 

U(5^,  «.   [prop.  ufifi\     S.   PARIDHi], 

the  sun,  28.  25. 
U9)€a>s^  n.  a  board,  16.  2. 
ueoiruujfiLD^  n.  jack-fruit,  6.  181. 
u©9, «.,  =  tS^€Si^^  alms,  food  given  to  a 

religious  mendicant,  10. 7;  12. 65. 

I.  many,  1.27,95;  8.27;  6.214;  15.20. 
[Lr«).] 


U0O — una^u). 


u^iwrdtrQ/many  years':  a  song  of  praise,  9.  a. 
II.  tooth:  crttJ^,  8.  87;  14.  43. 
tMit^Mit  [S.  PAN  NAG  a],  the  fanged  cobra :  (u*i  + 
rnrmH)  an  imitation  of  uttnrmA^  18.  68. 

ua/o)  [S.  BHU,  bhava],  State,  condition 
of  existence,  worldly  life,  5.  20 ;  11. 
14;  49.  38. 

umtkj  Qivan :  /^  Existent,  4. 175  ;  6.  33.    For 
LirMft  (?),  6.  a8. 
uajetrii),  n,  coral,  16.  i;  26.  27.     [See 

S.  PRABALA.] 
Q^ibummQmpLf,  6.  1 98. 

Uffi. 

uifiui,  n,  ripe  fruit,  18. 13 ;  20. 25 ;  25. 1 8. 
utp,  old,  80.  26.  [Written  also  uaotp, 
so  S)ar  and  g)35ir,] 

utf«iMir#,old8ervant8,6.  i37;7.io;  21.14;  25.35. 

u»0»,  old,  5.353. 

umifiQurtk,  the  Ancient,  the  Eternal,  8. 13,  37. 

uifittQur^ir^  7.  33.     uv*«l.Ai,  8.  66. 

Litf*9i9.db,  20.  30.     ufpiS&r,  13.  31 ;  51.  3. 

uipttMft,  86.  31.    uffitQ^rofAi^,  6.  185. 

utfioru),  n.  a  rice-field ;  a  tank.  Here  for 
utpcDfl,  the  hill  of  Pulney,  4. 159. 

uyj/,  v.  [§64],  despise,  4.  69;  5.  262; 
18. 14-16;  (surpass),  6.185. 

uifi,  utfiCn4,  H.  blame,  guilt,  6. 185 ;  85. 35 ;  50. 13. 

l_l(ip,  t;.  [§64],  ripen,  become  mature: 
ud^euuuQ^  24.  2 ;  37.  2,  22. 

'-'(»#Dr,  ft.  a  fault,  flaw,  5.  252;  6. 176; 
28.  37.     [uf^=old.] 

uea>ifi\fi0  for  u/^,  fault,  6.  184. 

I_IOT'(5  =  (5/0/!!)  ">,  guilt,  5.  140. 

uafliEi^^  ft.  crystal:    ui^sth^  4.  103. 

[Comp.  S.  SPHAT.] 

u&raR,  n.  couch,  20. 4,  &c. ;  village  (?), 

2. 13;  17.  27.  • 
Ll/D,  «;.  [§  66\  fly,  14.  2,  &c.;  27.  17. 
up\mmi^  any  winged  creature,  1.  27* 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  57],  be  gone. 

ttk^Aufiu,  so  that  bonds  were  loosed,  8.  17; 

49. 17. 
IL  V.  tr.  [§  64],  pluck,  3.  87 ;  9. 16, 69; 

26.  17;  29.  29. 
U<3Sip. 
I.  =r  Qfiff^ui^   n.  a    drum :    /stDQ^si^ 
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g)i.ia)<ar,  2.  108;  17.  2,  3;  19.  32; 

46.  I. 
II.  ^'^  [§  571  publish,  5.  339. 
up^.    [K.  350.] 

I.  V.  [§  62],  grasp,  3. 145 ;  *•  49 ;  9-  35  5 
10.19;  34.  17;  87.  25. 

II.  ^2.  a  support,  something  to  grasp, 
a  stay ;  a  grasp,  hold,  3. 145 ;  5. 1 05, 
289;  8.119,120;  10.19;  16.  39; 
29^.  passim;  84.  17. 

upp*»,  grasp,  26.  34. 

ucar€uar^  n.  a  Brahman :  Q^jfifuear^  34. 
12.     Comp.  ugn^io. 

ussFI. 

I.  «.  (i)dew:  usefliiir;  (2)  coolness: 
@6»ft/f,  ^sir€a>ui,  5.  33 ;  9.  38. 

II.  V,  [§  64],  bedew,  7.  58. 
u&ara/f,  2.  87.     See  fi(S. 

See  Deraram,  p.  597,  &c.  Two  songs  by  Sattibh. 
and  ^tfffdT. 

us9r/i9,  ;i.  a  boar;  ennasih^  erearth,  11.  i. 

[usu.] 
udfT^sth,     See  ui;. 
USST^^^  V.  utter  praise,  5.  396. 
U/r,  n. music ;  song,  24.31.  [um,uir(S,] 
uirsth  [S.  bhaga],  part,  portion :  «l^, 

u»(5,  2.78;  4.152;  5.66;  12. 25; 

14.  16;  42.  7. 

ura^fi€^,  urm*,  a  partner:  uAm*,  «l^,  8»44i 

16.  31;  19.  10. 
utmopwit,  84.  1  (  +  Jr^  +  .«0). 
fi^TaiOrurmapA^  5.  I46. 
uwm0m0  mmn  §imt»r, sharer ;  who  has  U.  as  a  part 

of  Himself,  8.  58;  48.  i. 

uffsdr  [in  Mahratta  paga,  a  stable\ 
groom. 

dmijci\urmai,  herdsman,  1.  34;  28.  10;  84.  a. 

uJICiurmOr,  18.  3a;  48.  10. 

ufl'(5,  n,  insippated  sweet  juice,  9.  57. 
uiTa(s,  n.  [for  uib^\  propriety :  gio 
QeoffQpdsih^  4. 159;  7.  10,  34. 

LirA<gm.iT#,  81.  33. 

urAmrii,  in  a  seemly  manner,  2.  47,  63. 

I.  «.  [S.  pa<;a],  devotion,  7.  2. 


uir»ii3 — uirojifi. 


II.  the  bond  of  impurity :  Qfiihuieou), 
8.  119;  9.  16;  18.  35;  81.  15,  25; 
41.31;  51.26.    [Note  XII.] 

uiTL^sih,  n.  [S.  pashaka],  a  female 
foot-ornament,  9.  27. 

u/r£f,  n.  district,  village,  2.  ai. 

UT®. 

I. «.  (i)  a  place,  11. 49,50;  26. 17.  [u®.] 

(2)  a  song,  1.93. 

i^urQt^,  hither,  19.  ar. 

II.  V.  [§  62],  sing,  5.  87;  6.  176, 177; 
16.5,176,177. 

ufQ^tt,  *  Let  us  sing  VS.  6,  &c. 

uri_*,  a  song,  8.  43 ;  11.  4,  &c.;  18.  64 ;  49.  5. 

ur®p,  10.  45. 

uasar&ff  (uni^gdr)^  n.  a  worthless  man; 

or  a  minstrel,  5.  175.     [uir®.] 
Or^mtmr*,  and  this  either  (i)  wQpBpmtk  or 

(3)  for  ^€mnk.    [This  is  best !] 

uirm,  music,  5.  334.    [u/r.] 

uiTcari^^  n.  the  ancient  Madura  king- 
dom, 1. 90;  2.118;  17. 18,19;  19.8; 
86.19,31;  49.6. 
uiremt^fuesr^  n.  [S.],  any  king  of 
Madura,  2.  38;  4.  214;  18.  63; 
86.  I,  10,  24,  34. 

P(^|ur«fri^  t^sA,  86.  title. 
ur«fcip.|ii|  Jrr*,  Lord  of  the  Pan^i-land,  8.  57  ; 
18.  6  ;  86.  19. 

uirsk^ir^  a  ^aiva  shrine,  2.  70. 
uir/fsih,  n.   [S.  pataka],  a  heinous 

offence,  15.  28. 
u/r^to,  n,  [S,  PADa],  foot :  ^/rer,  jy£f , 

^iP*^,  2. 53,  76,137 ;  5.  49,  loi,  262, 

304;  26.  3.     Comp.  ufiui. 

mmi£iur0it,  5.  207;  8.  9;  25.  15. 
ur^iMi/,  5.  205 ;  88.  I  a,  13. 
uiT^€Oih=:Uirafr€irth^  18.  2. 
un/fneffih^  n.   [S.  patala],   the  sub- 
terranean regions  of  the  Nagas, 
of  which  there  are  seven  :  ^^eoth, 

iDSir^eoth^SLiid  uirfifrarth,  7-37;  11. 49, 
73y  18.  2. 

ur#rflr^#r#,  8.  7. 

uirfi,  n.  half:  utrfiuj^^  8. 39, 1 1 1 ;  9.  79. 
See  uiTsar, 

ur^W^,  26.  7. 
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ui^\sir,  V.  guard,  5.  307,     See  «. 
u/ri2)L/,  «.  a  snake,  1.  27;  4.  56. 
UTiLi,  v.  [§57],  rush,  spring,  2.  132; 
3.84;  7.51,52;  12.26-28;  17.27; 
22.19;  84.39. 
With  ^O.  7.  5a,  6o. 
u»i|^^, ».,  eur£i#A,  causal,  8,  173. 

u/r//?,  V.  [§  64],  guard,  1.  64. 
LJ/r/f. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  see :  sneSar^  Qmirs^^  14. 23 ; 
26.34. 

II.  ft.  earth  [comp.  S.  prith],  2.  69; 
4.137;  11.49;  19. 11;  '22.29;  28.1; 
42.  13;  44.  1. 

u^iri,  8.  7.     urQni,  26.  25.     utMui,  86.  ID. 
uriiOM4r»^mm4r^  B**^#^,  9.  a. 

uriCn^^urimfi,  the  moantain  maid :  a  name  of 
givan's  bride,  9.  3;  12.  as;  U.  aa. 

u/r^uLf/rdr,«.aBrahman,  27.38 ;  42.13. 
Uirn\uLj  [?S.  PArvata],  a  fledgling, 

young  bird :  up€B>^d(s^s^,  5.  174. 
uireosar^  n.  [S.BALAKA],a  child,  youth, 

2.  69 ;  14.  49. 

UTGI). 

I.  «.,  =^u^fi  (for  L/tf®;),  place,  part; 
quarter,  2.  71;  5.  26;  12.  33-36; 
20.  13-15;  88.  26;  48.  I. 

II.  as  a  case-ending:  with,  at,  =g)t-^ 
fieo,7.65;  22.38;  88.25-28. 

Mlrurdb-(^itfi9Ai,   18.6a.     jf^rmdr,  5.  a6. 
tS"  It  often  takes  «,  8.  66;  88.  35. 
<*"/*»,  towards  thee,  6.  a7i,  349. 
mputfujQ  [§  64],  set  right,  16.  15. 
urifirmmr,  so  as  to  become  object  of  (my  praise), 
16.  16. 
(pdrur*t «  Qpt^Lf,  19.  3a 
In  wiiuritfW—  mms^  27.  7. 

III.  milk,  1.46;  7.18;  8.  82;  21.20. 
L»r^<i_*,  8.168;  5.  aa9;  14. 49;  19. 3;  white- 
ness, as  of  milk,  10.  70;  44.  ai;  sweetness,  as 
of  milk,  2.  13;  19.  a9. 

1.  //.  a  desert  region,  2. 98. 

2.  for  Uffe), 

UfT^sih^  n.y  uir€usar  [S.  BHAVAKa],  ap- 
pearance,form ;  conception,thought, 
2.  82;  4.  210;  11.55;  81.  29. 
uireuih^  n.  [S.  PAPa],  sin :  JgeS^sgr^  1*  5^ ; 

5.  16  ;  11.  30. 
urrf,  a  sinner.        urdV|^^r(yi&o#,  10.  a7. 
ur^|9iMir,  5.  ai4.  307 ;  24.  a  ;  84.  40. 

Ufmrmrstb,  2.  57.        Ufmmr^*,  6.  396;  28.  33. 


uir  Qtiletn —  Lffon  i$ . 


utq/Bebt,  fi.  [S.BHXvANA],imagination : 

aekmui,  5.  148;  49.  18. 
uirof,  V.  [§62],  pervade,  touch,  spread, 

24.  21,  22;  34.  37,  38.     [L/iTfiy.] 
UIt(SS)€U    [S.   PRABHA,    PRATIMa],  a 

lady,  image :  ufieatL,  Quirtheou), 
jl^dtldrurwar,  puppet ;  E  sUtue  of  iron,  6.  ^. 

(?#r«Ji*ur«Dar,  60.  lO. 

«ift|ur«»«r,  A  lady,  12.  49.  See  7.   Voc.  ur«i* ! 
u/rtp,  waste,  wilderness :  un^^/s^  5. 64. 

[".«p.] 

ur|^»*.     See  urcM*;  6.175. 

ur|^O0#»,  6.  74. 

ur^^Q^ii,  A  barren  field,  40.  33. 

ij/rjy,  V.  intr.  [§  62],  flee  away :  5)®, 

51.2. 

urreareo,  n.  the  blue  lotus,  Pontederia: 
s(giB(^^2Bir^  ieoii)^  5.  74}  9.  60. 

i^(SS)^f  V.  [§  57],  knead,  8.  27. 

L9&'^f  for  lS;S5^  [S.  pitta],  mad- 
ness, fill  with  frenzy:  tSM^pjsn^ 
8.107 ;  8.  9, 26;  24.  9.  Comp.  mneoy 
47.7. 

J#*^,  6.  283;  6.  195,  196. 

l9^«o^,  ».  [S.  bhikshA],  alms :  ^iuih, 
a#M#^#«i^,  6. 334. 

iS^^seBT  =  fia/6Br,  said  to  be  from 
S.  PINADDHA  =  dressed ;  braided : 

8LeoL-(UA/ar,  1.  7;   8.  iio;   23.  27; 

37.  22. 
L9i^f  V,  [§64],  seize,  5. 107,  226;  11, 

39;  87.  4,  &c.,  title;  41.  11.    See 

a/6i9,  11.  26. 
iSiL®,  n.  [from  LS«r=S  PISH ;  hence 

S.  pishta],  a  cake,  18.  62;  30.  5. 
iSaard^,  ft.  disagreement,  entangle- 
ment, 80.  i;  49.  37. 
iSlemliJb^  n.,  ^s^^ih^  corpse,  32.  6. 

[See  N.  and  K.] 

iMtmQg^^l  6.  133,  127. 

iJ>gn^=OLr«Br,  7.  39. 

iSessB^  n.  bond,  disease,  5.  353;  81. 
21;  35.  17. 

JfidCHhmfi,   27.  34. 
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iSlSsssff  V,  intr.  [§  57],  be  conjoined, 
entwined :  L/«iar<f,g)&w,  ticBBfl,  20. 14; 
41.  22. 
iSbsssriueo^  ft,  a  garland,  3.  142. 

LS«BBrL-iz)[S.PHipA],mass;  body,13.37. 

Piff4ci^  is  the   '  microcosm '  as   opposed  to 
.     An^^m,  the  '  macrocosm.' 

gti^  V.  babble,  rave,  44. 14, 1 8. 


tSfji^thy  iSfii^^  ft.  bewilderment,  mad- 
ness, 7.  59;  13.  74;  44.  14. 

i^i^^wg,  4.  36;  10. 2  a. 

iS^^esr,  ft.  a  madman  ;  an  epithet  of 
givan,  11.62;  12.34;  26.13,35; 
30.  5;  31.  27;  37.  31;  41.  22. 
[Note  I.] 

iSaiLmTy  ft,  [S.  Brahma],  Brahma,  2. 
115;  3.38, 182;  11.  9;  14.37;  15. 
6>  35»  45*      See   Jinuar^  isfresnLsaip 

tSffiLthy  ft.  the  eternal,  absolute  Being, 

43.4. 
LS/r/r€or, «.  [fem.  LS/r/rtlif  ],4. 1 7  7 ;  10.6, 63 ; 

11.5,7;  13.30;  51. II.   Comp.uff&r. 

Qstb\iSffr*,  6.  367. 

•n6|J/n*,  6.  33-36»  ^^5»  Z^$'*  ^-  ^• 
MftJrrdr,  86.  6.     (?#«#J/rdr,  19.  4. 
mirQ^iJitrar,  10.  6;  18.  4O. 

LS/r/rLl£f,«.alady:  9.GS)u>ajirar,7. 50,62, 
iSffu^^ih,  ft.  [S.  PRAPANCHA],universe; 
all  that  is  phenomenal,  6.  and  46. 
titles. 
LSj/r/y^Ssar,  ft,  [S,  PRARTh],  supplica- 
tion, 82.  title. 
iSlffif  V.  ft.  separate  from :  tJSfS,  5. 135, 
191;  21.31;  23.1;  32.23;  44.5. 

iMur,  84.  2,  6.    Mi<9,  28.  18. 

t^Seaa,  fermented  curds,  runnet,  21. 20. 
iSeoiiy  ft.  [S.  Vila],  an  aperture. 

iSmiQpmit  s  Jwi4fi«r#ift,  the  entrance  to  a  labterra- 
neous  passage,  12.  38. 

tSliSV(^,  V.  emit,  spill,  27.  34. 
iStfiihi^,  ft.  a  column. 

#»^^i9^t^   a  fierj  form,  29.  26.      [Comp.  S. 

PITAKA,  PINDAKA.] 

iSiosiifi.    [Comp.  L/tp.] 
I.  V.  [§  64],  live ;  escape ;  commit  a 
fault,  4. 12,  &c.;  5.  263;  33.  3. 


iS^sii^ — Hi^« 


II.  «.  a  fault,  6.  338;  6.  29,  89,  197; 

10.46;  24.27;  88.  a8;  47.9. 
c9€a)£p|uL/,  the  false,  4.  219. 

il9ot-,  V,  [§  66],  split,  cleave,  18.  30; 

85.  19.    L9or|fi/,  «. 
t9«r3Bff,  «.  a  child,  7. 73;  9. 66;  13.  74. 

[See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  203,  &c.] 

iSlp. 

I.  V.  [§  68],  be  born,  5.  352 ;  8.  69; 
20.  37;  51. 13.    [Comp.  S.  PRA.] 

i9pssth=:0^n(^,  8.  I,  124.  (?) 
iSpiB(g^  V.  be  raised  up,  7.  71. 
ii{fl)|uLy,  1.7,14;  4.13;  5.45,95;  14.30; 

81. 17;  41. 13,  21.    See  jjr^. 
t9/D|a9,  birth,  embodiment,  8.  73 ;  5. 

105, 201 ;  6. 139 ;  8. 68,  69 ;  19.  31 ; 

86.13;  49.25. 

II.  adj.  other:  tS/p,  6.  8;  7. 18,  22. 

iSpi,  Others,  5.  145,  333;  21.  ai. 
iSlfi^,  other,  6.  256. 

l9jS) = iSfi,  V.  [§57],  lie  asunder,  5.146; 

40.  14. 
LJ|fl9|^,  n.  severance,  4.  78;  5.  127 ; 

24-33. 
iSleSip,  n,  the  crescent  moon,  28.  27 ; 
88.3. 

timpSMmA,  6.  188.     ji««n_ikJ«p,  8.49. 

L9Gir,  after,  4. 7.    [iSp.] 

ii*i/,  22.  7.    tWrcp-*,  5.  395;  8.  no. 

iJ*aff«i,  v.,  21. 6.    ti^i^Q,  21.  6. 

iJ&v,  84.  15.    iSrirfar,  what  comes  after,  7.  33. 

I.  (^),  V.  [§  70],  say,  declare;  I 
know  not  how  to  endure,  8.  123; 
41. 13. 

II.  (Li(s)y  refuge:  jy€a)t-^«euii,  5. 246. 
l^sii,  say,  10.  77.        i/««Blj^  6. 65. 

qdsip. 

I.  ^'^  [§  57],  praise :  c^^,  uf^a/,  1.  25; 
5.  177;  27.  19;  89.4;  45.21,37. 

II.  n,  praise;  epithet  of  ^ivan,  88.39 1 
glory,  84.  25 ;  45.  20. 

iy«i»|#0,  praise,  87.  14. 

L/^,  V.  [§  68],  enter,  2.  145;  4.  236, 
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^37;  5. 36, 37 ;  7. 41 ;  8. 29;  10. 65; 
12.53-56;  17.34,35;  22.10;  26.29,38. 

Mln/0,  18. 14,  15;   19.  31. 

See  •-*lty0,  •r*[t/®,  81.  9,  lo. 
«cic6|iy9,  solicit  alms,  17.  34. 

H(5\^y  v.,  =Li&,  5.  368;  6.  37. 
LyijjflS,  causal,  1.  43. 

I.  /I.  smoke,  8.  91 ;  85.  26. 

II-^'KS?],  6.  141. 

ty«7«tr)  [S.  puJtga,  puSja],  elevation, 
5.  284. 

Lj^fw  [S.  puSja],  a  quantity,  collec- 
tion, 16.  24. 

LyaD£-.,  «.  place,  84.  31. 

LimuuMdffif  extending  wide,  4.  33. 

H^^-mit,  8.  3a,  89. 

t^mtu/d,  approach,  reach,  27.  3. 

t-fsssriff  V.  [§§  57,  64],  join,  embrace, 
27,  passim;  43.  63;  51.  9.  [Comp. 
«.«iar/f;  S.  PUNAR,  VPUT.] 

(|«ar#|9Mr,  that  18  not  understood,  6.  a8o. 

ty«r#|A«D«,  explanation,  5.  28a 

q0nt\cm^,  mystic  intimate  nnion,  5.  281-184. 

iyMv/|#A,  nnion,  27.  title. 

Limtikt^  in  order  to  reach  to,  8.  8. 

Lyfbzir,  ft.  a  raft:   wosseow,   5.  107; 

24.13. 
Lflmwm^t  A  raftsman,  18.  4.'    [Kurrai,  306.] 

^«BBr,«.awound,8.47;  18. 16,64;  25.17. 
Lfrnt^fisih,  n.  [S.  pundarTka],  =^ 

xi>6&)jr,  umsiuih,  a  lotus,  7.  79. 
LfmeaaRujtli^  n.  [S.  PUNYa],  merit. 

i/«lr«*wlr,  48.  6,  64. 

L^, «.  what  is  new,  5.  251 ;  fresh,  28.  i. 

iy^|«DiB,  w.  novelty,  7.  33. 
WJ*!*!®,  t'.  renew,  7.  73. 
i40si*f  new-town.    Two  are  given  in  2.  29,  31. 

Lf^^ar^  n.  [S.],  a  Buddhist;  Buddha, 
11.61  (some  say  =  i^^es^m'utrear^^) ; 
15.  21. 

Li^fi,  n.  [S.  BUDDHi],  understanding, 
18.  76. 

qfl^,  7.  II,  from  ty^.  [G.  121 ;  H.B, 

i^^fl-Ctinft,  opp.  to  Li|p«N9.tf/. 

Lf^^ffj  n.  deities,  5.54.  [See  K.58.] 
i^ifi  (for  L/^^),  «.  understanding,  86. 
35;  45.  21. 


L|lU(filSGSr L|!Dllu(UI£. 


Ljiuiisear  [S.  BHUJANG,  a  snake],  an 
epithet  of  f  ivan,  4.  2^2  ;  5.  245 ; 
6.  147;  18.  a8;  45.  passim. 

Lfujeo^  a  tempest,  24. 13.    [*v^«^i  '^^e^, 

Ljiru)  [S.  PUR,  PUR,  pura],  a  fortified 
town,  4. 22 1 ;  6. 40 ;  14. 2,  &c. ;  29. 25. 
Hence  names  of  ^ivan :  Ljff^searA, 

t-ins^Bor  [S.  PuRANDARA,  =  splitter  of 

fortresses],  Indra,  5.  5,  285;  10.  i ; 

11.  61 ;  14.  25,  4^  ;  28.  29.     [See 

Muir,  vol.  V.  p.  113,  &c.] 
L//ra9,  «.,  =LD/r,  (^jSaoj,  ut8,  a  charger, 

19.  24;  36.  34. 
L//r^,  V.  [§  s6.  (Ill)],  roll,  wallow; 

overflow,  2.  134;   3.  152;  4.  81; 

5- 177;  7.3;  8.74;  24.26;  35.21; 

36.  16;  38.31;  45.36,37. 
Lfffneaaru)  [S.] :  L\nn^€or  ciarufim  urfJujir 

futh.     See   1.   SoiLinaeoaru)^  ancient 

deeds. 
ly/rMvd^BijvjpCAfrdr,  the  Ancicnt,  4.  a 2 1,  224; 

88.39. 

Ljffl. 

I.  «.  cord,  twisted  strand,  ringlet,  8. 
50;  24.17;  26.11. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  do,  desire,  exercise 
(grace,  &c.),  2. 117;  5. 17,369;  19. 

'     7;  20.16;  21.3;  23.  37;  24. 18-20; 

27.24;  28.  4,&c.;  45.36. 
Lyga/J),  n. [S.  BHRu], brow:  l/(5,  ^^io, 

Qs^,  7.62\  13.  22. 

LfGDff. 

I.  V.  [§  57],  resemble,  3.  19;  20.  31. 
LjGDBiu^  like  unto,  3.  5. 

Gjt*arL/m,Bi^  giMm^tji,  6.  Ii6;  19.  23. 

Li€a>ireS,  v.  [§  i6o],  make  like,  3.  i68. 
fci«V>«>',  3.  75. 

II.  n.  tube,  hollow;  pore,  22. 11. 
Lf^sVLbj  Lfevsir^  n.  sense,  perception; 

learning. 

i/«Mor*9,  V,  reveal. 

limiQmti,  sages,  6.  81,  108;  20.  17. 

^iarMip4§,  the  foot  where  wisdom  is  found,  6. 108. 

Lfm&umtn^/tdit,   15.  1 8. 

LiMir:  Our^,  8.  113;  4.  209;  5.  176;  6.  81,95, 
97,109;  81.  37. 
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«ift4«M*,  8.  70;  4.3;  5.102;  6.9,125;  21.13. 

See  «,  a*^,  22.  i. 
W-»*/W,  6.  117. 

LyeOLDL/,  v.  [§  62],  speak  foolishly  and 
sadly,  rave,  10.  18;   32.  22;   39. 

LfSV\lf. 

I.  ^.  [§  57],  fade,  die  away,  4.  209. 
Comp.  tt.6u/f. 

II.  dawn,  7.  13,  22;  20.  i;  32.  2. 
L/eo/reu,  n.  carrion,  85.  9 ;  37.  37. 
LfeQf  n.  a  tiger,  3.  32 ;  4.  206  {qp^)  ; 

43.  29.  Comp.  L^&r&B. 
H^B^t  Tiger-town,  a  name  of  ^i^Q^^i^i^r 

2.  145.    See  legend  and  QMrtSpi^gwtmi. 
0«r*«y«P^^r*,  12.  9,  45;  [12.  73.] 

Ly%o,  n.  worthlessness :    l/su.     [See 

Ndladi,  p.  209.] 
iyaw«C«r*,  5. 382;  28.  9;  87.  10. 

l/dMsrOcidr,  82.  22. 

L/a;,  n.  grass ;  anything  mean,  1.  26 ; 

4.  41 ;  5.  190.     See  L/cnr. 
H*i*ifi%  81,  13. 

LfeoQiniUj  n.  deer,  antelope :  ^p'fcuiD/rar, 

4.  207. 
Lya/€Bfl, «.  earth:  yo/6Bfl,  3. 61 ;  20.  37. 
L/a/6Br,».[S.BHUVA,Muir,vol.iv.  p.25], 

the  Self-existent:  »iuun^,^nQ€ar^m 

L^tr€BrQj€ar^  5.  36. 
L^eS,  LjeueBB,  Lfafearth  [S.  BHUVANa],  the 

earth,  2.  25;  3.  61 ;  4.  21 ;  5.  251, 

277;  20.37. 
L^Qf,  n.  a  maggot,  1.26,53 ;  5. 189, 220, 

224;  26.  25. 

LfQpSMtd^,  n.  rottenness,  24.  3. 

L/syfl,  n,  [§131],  acidity;  the  tamarind: 

Lj&Riuu)  uipth^  S5.  18. 
L^^&f),  n.  spot ;  by  met.  for  *  tiger,' 

12.  73.  Comp.  i^eS. 
Lipth, n.  outside;  away,  1. 53;  6,  7;  25. 

17.   [Opp.  to  cgy«"),  «.«■.  See  iSp.'\ 

i^pCfii  Quim^  5.  234,  340,  341,  346;  84.  28. 
HP^^*  (-others)  :  Jp/,  1.  8;  8.  7. 
ilpA  QurSM^i,  5.  247. 

LipiLUiUih,  n.  a  (^aiva  shrine,  2.  90. 


L{B(PI  — Cut. 


Lffifif,  n.  an  anthill,  8. 20;  23. 5;  35. 1. 
L/arJ>, ;?.  high,  unirrigated  land,  II.38. 

[From  L/6or,  as  in  naQ^iL.'] 
L/«y«;,  n.,—i&,  water,  5.  29 ;  7. 5a,  60 ; 

13.3;  15.1;  23.5. 
tyafl^6w, «.  [from  S.  Pu],  the  pure  one : 

an  epithet  of  ^ivan,  29.  34. 
iySar,  V.  [§  57],  adorn :  yuL/ter,  5.  50, 

54;  13.51;  3^.  23;  45.21. 
L/cy,  7. 11;  44.  19.    See  t^eo. 

L4^mmQ»^,  h,  334,     L^dimmd,  6.  38. 
iyi«r(g#itaDu,  24.  3.    iyi*««fr,  24.  a6. 
H^H»^*»,  87.  37. 

I.ii.,=flower,10.i,9;asa^^'.[§i3i],= 
.     flowery,  beautiful,  3.  75, 1 1 5 ;  7. 48; 
11.27. 

II.  V.  intr.  [§  64],  blossom,  burst  into 
flower,  15.  i ;  38.  31. 

b-»iP,  49.  4 J.     BGpip.,  6.  19. 
^fimsfi^B^,  Brahma,  10.  i,  77. 
ujiiMai/^Ci*,  89.  1.     u|AO«r««r#,  86.  35. 
y|ik/M«-,  like  lotus  flower,  3.  75. 
yjiJrCur^,  27.  40.    b|**ty»*i  7.  52, 60. 
u|A«jp«i«dir,  1.  8;  60.  I.     ^\itQuKtfi*t,  6.  39. 
y|^C#rfcu,  19.  9.    u|*<9«'«',  14.  25  ;  20.  9. 
ul  wAaP,  a  flowering  creeper :  ccnvolvu/us,  2. 1 34 ; 
18.  passim, 

III.  «.[S.BHU],  the  earth :  yu9, 38. 31. 

u|#M<7#,  2.  134;  8.  2 ;  10.  18;  11.  26. 
B>*^,  5.  326.    b|#«^<?^»',  11.  j  8. 

y^«u,  battle,  din,  14.  i.    [See  K.  71.] 
y^Sew  [S.  PUj],  act  of  worship,  15.  9 ; 

82.  26. 
yd?,  V.  besmear,  5.  94, 326;  12. 1,3; 

17.  13. 
y®,  n.  any  shrub :  ^mQ,  1.  26. 

I. «.  [S.put],  an  ornament :  ^rnQp"^, 
4. 70;  6. 12, 164;  7. 60;  16. 18;  17. 13. 

II.  V.  [§  62],  put  on  as  an  ornament, 
have  on,  wear^  5.  176,  281;  12. i; 
24.  6;  30.30. 

U«frQ  QmttJkQ,  5.  295;  24.  6;  84.  28. 

u«fr«<w«fr,  7.  53. 

b^99#i  never  worn  before,  80.  13. 

I.  [S.  bhOta],  an  element :  u^^t^th, 
3.  114;  20.17;  31.37. 
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11.  a  demon,  demon-host:  y/^jrus 

13.  IS 
ya»,  n.  [S.  BHUMi],  earth,  20. 37.  [y.] 
yoff^^  for  y^A^j  16.  8. 
ytt/ABTiiD^  n.  a  town  near  Madura,  2.50; 

4. 191. 
ya/Aiir,  a  (^aiva  shrine,  2.  56. 
Qus&r^  fi.  a  female,  2.  78;  3.  57; 

5.  115;  19.23;  49.37. 

Qumtr\^,  n.  a  female,  6.  166. 

Plur.  Oiii**/,  10.  21. 
(X-fc;—,  !».,  6.  88.     Qu«*<9o,  p.,  8.  58. 

Ou«*urdb,  48.  22. 

OuaArif^,  Oiii*iK9%  bleated  woman,  12. 49. 
Ou«ibgy(f,  4.  152. 

QuuMDtrof ^4t,20O\  21.6.  SeeOiJ^i^ar. 
QuiUlf.     [Qui.] 

I.  v.  tf.  [§64],  scatter,  overthrow,  3. 1 2, 

II.  V.  n.  [§57],  be  removed,  changed 
into,  3.  134;  6.  100. 

III.  =<?uff,  n.  [C.  HESARu],  name: 
snuiih^  2.  122. 

Quiu^  V.  act.  and  n,  [§  58],  put  on, 

scatter;  fall  (as  rain);  shed. 
OL^|«ip«.«dr,  1.  7;  5.395;  2C.  29  [-o*<»]; 

86.  12. 
Oti£r;»W,  n.  a  lady:  ^atti,  7.  56. 
^drOTiAQuir,  to  which  patches  are  pat,  12.  6. 

Ou(5i|^«j(D,  the  great  haven,  1.  15; 
34.23.  [Generally^(5.,  sec22and 
28.  pdssim^ 

In  the  south,  Q^,  22.  8;  42. 
^ivan  is  its  •rii«^,  42. 

Qu9k\9mp\tu4t,  8.  I,  &c;    19.  14,  34;  47. 

passim, 
Ou0*;jN>/)|*C«n*,  19.  I,  17,  25. 
Surrounded  by  groves  of  cocoa-palm,  8.  i ;  42. 3. 

*^«i^4Af«1-,  84.  3. 
Qu(gi^ffarj  fla/-,  erw-^  /Em-,  1. 48 ;  5. 33, 
&c.;l8.4;20.4,&c.;  24.9-12;  45.8,9. 

#iiOu9«n*,  10.  31. 
Qub\io,€tr,  4.  199;  21.6;  84.  15. 
Q#iA;QLi0|ianir,  19.  3,  &c.;  28.  2. 
i^«0  QuQiv*,  4.  222. 

Quii  [§  131.  ^],  great :  Ou^,  Oucjii, 
Oui/?(t/,  Ouif,  1.  24;  5. 139.  [H.B., 
§131.^.] 

Qu^Ammti^  7.  I.     Quiajnk,  4. 1 77;  6.  70. 
Ou^Curdr,  epithet  of  the  Supreme,  8.  6,  38, 107. 


Cuigg — Cufit£i. 


*,  QuHQuri,  6.  263,  383;  6.  24. 
Qu(j|— ,  2.  9a;  6.  274;  6. 187;  U.  5. 
Ou(fiori0M6,  27.  22.    Comp.  27.  18. 

Ou(5|^,  v.  swell,  grow  great,  11. 57; 

82.39,43- 
Qu(g\i^^  V.  multiply,  6.  89;  87.  10; 
47.  28. 

Qu^Mmib,  42.  27. 

Qujy,  V.  [§  56.  (II)],  obtain;  take, 
2. 39 ;  3-  55 ;  5. 46,  ao6, 358 ;  6. 37 ; 
22.38;  25.4;  26.35. 

^W^Oup*,,  3.  95.    [A3/«^j,  34.  381.] 
Qupfi,  n,,  =^6Bera>,  ^cotgdu),  Qfueoi^^ 

nature,  8.  57,  183;  7.  33;  8. 115. 
Quat^  V.  [S.bhAsh]»  speak;  affirm, 

4,47;  5.92,  93,310;  10. 18;  12.1,3; 

21.  ao,  22. 
(?u^^,  «.,  47.  21. 

(?LJ620r,  v.  [Ouar,  Qum^Qu^ ;  S.  PEN], 
cherish,  appreciate,  80. 15. 

Oug^iA*,  86.  12.     Quttdhri,  84.  20. 

<7^fl»,  8.58,110. 

Ouo  <A^Cudir,  I  long  for,  21.  22. 

Qu^th,  ft.  [S.  BHID,  bheda],  difference, 
5.  310;  80.  21. 
•maCujpt^  heresy,  i.  57. 

Qufi,  V.  tr.  [§64],  7.56;  31.38; 

43.55. 
(Su€a>fi,  n.  fS.  bhT,  bhIta],  a  foolish 
person,  7.  28;  a  woman,  7.38. 

Qum^Qutk,  6.  310. 

Qumjk\i^mmh^  folly,  16.  2  ;  81.  I9. 

Qumf\m^  15.45.    C"#^(toc.),  12.  35;  27.  34. 

Qudj^  n.  a  demon,  1.  28;  4.  68. 

Quusir,  one  possessed  by  a  demon,  6. 92 ;  28.  27. 
QuQMjtk,  <I,  a  demon,'  10.  46. 
QuCi^Qfii^srmi*^  mirage,  8.  79;  15.  i. 

QuS^  n.  [S.  bheri],  a  drum,  8.  83. 
(Suit.    See  Ol/(5,  Qutuir. 

I.  z=iQu(}th,Qutftuj^  8. 103;  4. 18. 

Curr-r*-*  Ou^(?«ir*,  dig9^^,  the  reoowned,  the 
great,  from  ffu^»Ouu/;  or  from  Qu^ai,  8.  9 ; 
24.9;  47.4. 

Qurtm^,  8.  12;  18.  37. 

Quiktuib^  Qurrmir^,  19.  31 ;  82.  36 ;  86.  12. 

II.  name:  Quiua^  iBtriDth^  4. 199;  7.40; 
25.  27;  89.9. 
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III.  V.  [§57],move,  be  removed,  5.346 
(or  Quiran)  ;  81.  26  ;  82.  23,  36 ; 
38.  32. 

Quit^,  Qut^^,  again,  5.  274;  7.  33;  8.  loi. 

Qu^sGsS^  V,  delay,  45.  28. 

Qu^,  n.  gain,  acquisition.  From  Qujpi. 

•TQCujy,  8.  18;  6.  206. 

sou,  n.  a  pouch. 

mnukmtf  84.  I.     muuri,  9*  48. 

Sk^pmtujkm,  6.  167. 
€B>u^€0,  n.  affliction,  5.  307. 
ewjiirru^tr, green;  fresh;  bright:  u*, 
7.49,53;  10- 70;  19- 13- 

aDU(u(?a/,  ^z/.  gently,  51.  26. 
QufTj  V,  tr.  [§  64],  =  perforate. 
Ouir/^,  V.  mend,  patch,  6.  25. 
Ou/r|i«/i),  falsehood,  7.  175. 
Qufria(^,  V.  intr.  [§  62],  boil  up ; 
swell;  rage, 7. 5 1,52;  8.2;  9.29,56; 
18.  60. 

OurA«#MA,  a  serpent  puffing  with  rage,  5.  258; 

12.  I. 
QLirA(94iA«>«,  24.  6;  42.  12. 

OL//r|^6H>^,  nest  of  insects :  L/(iyi a.®, 

41.  33.     Comp.  QuafiGs^. 

QutTl^. 

I.  n.  dust,  ashes,  5.  355;  18. 12;  &r, 
17.  13. 

mpQuti9^  12.  12.     QurtfMim.\  25.  18. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  spring  up,  bedew,  5. 228. 

QLirir.M-0,  perish,  47.  2. 

Quirfi,  V.  [§57],  fill,  6.  104;  26.  25; 

42.  29. 

Qui^^  assembly,  2.  128,  141. 

One  of  many  names  given  to  the  hall  of  ^itham- 
baram.    [Comp.  Koyil  Paranam  I.  29.]    {see 

Ou/r^J)L/,  n.  a  hole,  hollow  place: 

Quai^,  6.  140,  141. 
Qunfifis  Qstrmi^^  6.  25.     See  Ou/r. 
Ouffl^fiD^,  anything  gross  and  clumsy, 

26.25. 
Qutti^^  n.  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  18.  8. 
Qui\iu^  falsity,  1.  37;  5.  290,  321, 

356, 357, 358;  6. 24 ;  n.  10;  26.  25 ; 

4^1-9,  13;  4r5.  36;  51.  9. 

Quwii$i^  pure,  8.  22.     QutiMru,  10.  65. 


Gu(ri£iil€8)i£ — Guir^. 


Qun\uj\u>\€a>u>  [S.  maya],  falsehood,  5. 

274. 
Qur£MM*,  5.  2o6,  ao8,  249 ;  9.  47 ;  85.  i. 

OurtfwNoCfti*,  6.  290;  6.  35. 
QLir£r|«D«B^t-r«iA,  tank,  lake,  7.  41,  48;  16.  i; 
29.7. 

OLJ/r/7((i5),z/.[§6o],jom;collidewith; 
war  against,  3.  85;  6. 116;  24. 15. 

fimgQurrr,  22.  II. 

0L//r(5*i.6U,  the  raging  sea,  28.  29. 

Ou/r0|cBr,  wealth,  25.  a;  being,  essence, 
4. 43 ;  20. 1 ;  87.  3, 14,  25 ;  meaning, 
1. 93 ;  6. 24, 64, 65 ;  7. 33, 54 ;  8.  70- 
72;  12.52;  26.33,34,38. 

Qur9|«r|<«r,epithetof^iYan,21.3o;  29.34;  38.3a 
Comp.  Ji^A*f  the  wealthy  one,  29.  8. 

Ourcsiiii®^^,  10.  79. 
94*Qur9*-,  &C.B  being,  8.  118 ;  5. 165. 

jl^A  Qur^it,  6.  190;  41.  11;  49.  54. 
u#i60urcj^,  26.  34. 

QuiT0iLQ,  5.  160;  87.  4. 
Ou/r^l.^,  z;,  befit,  harmonize  with  ; 
occur;  cling  to,  5.51;  80. 13;  41. 13. 
Ouff(^\^fiu), «.  what  is  befitting,  5.368, 

369.^ 
OuiT(guL^,  n,  a  mountain,  4. 192. 
Qun(^eB'  upfiS^^real,  having  regard  to 

the  object,  15.  9. 
QufTGV.     See  Quffor, 
QuneS^  V.  n.  [§  57],  7.  62  ;   22.  22. 

[Comp.  S.  PUL,  POLA.] 
Shine  bright,  2.  50,145;  8.67.    [Qur«»j^<y  «  Our 

QurtSi^  n.  fulness  of  beauty,  2.  30 ;  87. 14. 
With  9i,  28.a;  flourish,  6.36, 37;  16. 38;  I9.38; 

shine,  85.  26;  42.  la;  45.  34. 
Oo#A««f ,  evil,  1.35;  5.  20a,  233;  24.  3;  appears 

to  be  a  negative  from  a  v.  Qur*tgf  ? 
Our«)«»r|io««,5.37;25.a;27.4,8,&c.  SecOur*. 
OurMrmnff,  85.  II.     QurAiMfcmo,  80.  33. 

Quffffi,  V,  [§  57],  pour  down ;  Q^afi^ 
7.64;  24.13;  49.42. 

I.  «.aluxuriantgrove :  Ou/r£^/D(?^/r«Bu, 
6.39,67;  8.  89;  18.  37;  20.27. 

II.  world,  8.  44;  5.  117;  19.5. 
Ou/r^jDP,  n,  [§  25],  time,  1.  2;  87.  10. 
QLJfrsfr|(6ij,z;.bore,6.95.  SeeQurrtp. 
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Here  Our*  seems  to  be  an  imitative  word :  'the 
rending  flame.*  This  is  corrupted  into  Qur4#if  ; 
hence  OorAwur  ->  Our*«r^,  unbored,  25.  i.  With 
»«rf»a  ruby  as  from  the  mine,  flawks%  un- 
sullied, 27.4. 

I.  V.  inscribe. 

Qurfi/tfigtCa,  as  soon  as  He  impressed,  11.  37. 

II.  n.  the  five  sense-organs,  T.  A.  P. 
44,  Note  IV. 

OufTjpf,  V.  [§64], endure,  bear;  forgive. 

8- 1«3;  5.338;  6. 24, 156, 163;  10. 

46;  24.6;  82.  10;  88.3. 

Ou#^|*»«,  n,  forgiveness,  5.  363. 
Qurs/SOQmMk,  23.  33. 

Cu/r/D|L/=j|fip(5,10.i;  45.26.  [Ouir«r.] 
Qunar.n.  gold,  27. 1 ;  88. 20.  SeeOuira^. 

OurrtrjoriAuMift,  21.  3,  30. 

Ouf  rtrC«» !  my  golden  one,  21.  30. 

Our*|«r«/,  5.  309. 

0^i4|0ur/>|Lir^,  6.  305. 

Our<*vA«tf  A,  5.  336,  350 ;  10.  44. 
Qu,f>\9l^,  5.  51. 

Qurp\ur0t  [«=&  HIRANYA],  7.  78. 
OurcArCttMff,  8.  48.      Oi^^««*ra»i&,  9.  4. 

Qunfi\u fillip  6.  147. 

Qkjrpurmm,  12.  49. 

(?LJ/r,^  Ouff]^,  Ou/rj^,  V.  [§  58],  go, 
5.340;  24.  2;  45.4,6,  10,  12. 

Qurii^Q^r  for  Curi9^C(9,  33.  lo. 
Cur#A,  the  going,  5.  36 ;  6.  95 ;  17.  35. 
Cuf\9t,  Q**,|rf/,  *  Go  yer  46.  Also  1**,  tSdtm* ! 

I.  «.  an  exit,  way  out,  20. 17 ;  23. 22. 

II.  V.  causal  [§  62],  destroy,  waste, 
spend:  *yS/,  1.  43;  6.37;  7.  14; 
20.  37. 

QurSM*,  (typift),  rejection,  5.  347. 

QuiTsui,  n.  [S.  bhoga],  enjoyment,  5. 
^84,  285;  7.  78;  87.14;  41.17; 
51.9. 

I.  2/.  [§  62],  come,  5.  85,  369, 

Qurt^m.  mkfi^  5.  309;  8.  3;  21. 7;  27.  23;  51.  a6. 
Cur*CA*,  5.  341,  345. 

(^  Seems  a  past  tense  of  Qur^  re\'ersing  its 
meaning. 

II.  V.  [§  117],  suffice:  up^^  jycsix), 
9.  21 ;  88.  8,  9. 

III.  -  OuiTQp^^  time,  38.  26. 


GufT^— -lAdbr. 


IV.  a  flower,  6.  loi;  6. 119;  16.  36; 
23.  29;  43.  50,  53.   [See  K.  1227.] 

Cur#r/  jpdl,  a  bed  of  flowers,  7.  3,  5. 

g^imani  Qur^,  18.  53.     sifipQur^,  5.  398;  86.  2. 

Qur^MmmHr.     urfiMur^^  27.  35. 

(SufTIT. 

I.  z'.  «.  [§  64,  from  Ouff/f],  wear,  put 
on :  Quni^^eo^  9. 70. 

II.  n.  [from  v.OLf/r/f],war,  13.40,61,73; 
43.58;  45.34. 

QmAQuri,  6.  8l;  16.6. 

QutQrsi,  of  Qivan, '  Lion  in  the  fight,*  5.  ao8, 209 ; 

23.  aa. 
Cu##,  entirely,  45.  36. 

Quieo^  V.  [§  227],  resemble,  B.  249; 
11.  29;  34.  21. 

Qunkjf,  7.  17,  50. 

Qunpfi^  n.  praise,  1.  11-16;  5.  3;  7. 
77-80. 

In  1.  11-15;   8.  106;  4.  87  ad  Jin.  it  seems 
equivalent  to  S.  nama^  !  mtimMm^ 

QuifpjDS^  V.  tr.  [§  62],  5. 295;  cherish, 

3.  123 ;  guarding  against,  5.  176; 

praise,  5.  237;  13.  66  \  BO.  2. 
Quffcarau)^  n.  [?  from  S.  BHOJANa],  food : 

jyOft^,  9.68;  13.48. 
Ouara/ifi=L/a/Q/£A,  a  sea:  «£-eu,  ^z^, 

6.  105. 

iDS€ar^  n,  son,  9.  51. 
uismr^  n.  daughter,  9. 50;  14.  37. 
iLssar^  children,  10.  21;  14.  47. 
u>su}z=zQQ/mre9  [see  S.  makha,  magha, 
maha],  sacrifice,  21.  11. 
M^ii^Mrd^  »«##*,  14.40. 

LbSffi^  V.  [§  60],  rejoice,  exult,  1 .  9, 

19;  2.  80;  9.  24;  13.  70;  19.  24. 
iDfiip|ifi,  n.  joy,  delight,  6.  169. 
tD^t-ii, «.,  =(y)/f  [S.],  crown,  34.  24. 
taOsififfih,  n.  [S.  mahendra],  a  moun- 
tain, 2.  9,  19, 100;  43.  25. 

The  monntain  is  thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  Ber- 
hampore :  many  ruins  of  (^aiva  templet. 
«C«*^#|ot#*,  48.  66. 

ifiiE76»«,  n.  [?from  <i>^ao(5],  a  lady: 
iflff^,  2.  26;  S.  259,  266;  6.  164; 
9.  27;  IB.  29;  41.  17,  21;  42.  7. 

See  m^0tQmf^mtma. 
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iL^ar^n.^  ?  jy^*,  a  boarded  ceiling,  14. 8. 

I.  n.  [S.  maSju],  beauty. 

B^MfrsjyVMflr,  the  beautiful,  4.  183;  19.  18. 
'  [m^  also  -CMtft;    and  then  m^d^^Qmatk, 

II.  cloud  :  QiDsu)^  16i  20;  3S.  33. 
£/)®*ar,  «.  saffron,  9.  34, 

")®a>®,  «.  [S.  mayura],  a  peafowl: 

iflflS®),  mj^jii),  16.  II. 

LDLja(g^  V.  be  bent,  broken,  6.72,73. 
£X)£-£i),  n,  [from  S.  math,  mad],  sim- 
plicity, 9.  29. 

»-0«^^!  folly,  5.  lap. 
n^mri,  88.  ai;  49.  ai;  51.  17. 
M.^»>v,  woman,  6.  147, 
n^\B*itrdt,  simple  maid,  48.  14. 

mJ\mrit,  5.  66.     Mi-|«f#«hjr/,  26.  a. 

m^-A),  n.  a  palm  leaf,  6.  52. 
LD(f ,  z;.  [§  57],  perish,  14. 48. 

LD®. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  penetrate;  fill,  5.  318; 
47.  II. 

II.  «.  pool,  tank,  6.  103;  7.  51. 
imUSf  n.  limit;   sweet  juice,  sap, 

honey;  calyx,  3.  89;  6.  43;  42.  7. 

«0i>iy|MiQ,  sweet  juice  of  Uie  sugar-cane,  6. 318. 

M-.iA*MiO,  palm  wine,  6.5a. 

m^ltn  aiiQ,  honey  of  gnce,  6. 119. 

miQmr*  O^roM.  sr/iSan*',  he  on  whoie  breast 

was  the  garland  dripping  with  honey,  Nai^, 

28.5. 

1       a 
Nig.  mLQLJku  QfiMnmiimtit, 

a)69ar,  t/.  [§  66;  comp.  S.  maAgala], 

exhale  fragrance ;  wed,  6.147. 
£X)«arcA,  n.  fragrance;  nuptials. 

»9««*(yoc.  -«rl),  <0  bridegroom  I*  4. 135, 183. 
[It  might  be  -MAr  +  4(««*,  earth-ruler.] 
«0«r/,  17.  9 ;  18.  16. 
mammrm^,  6.  160;  20.  aa ;  88.  13. 

weaafl,  n,  [S.  MANi],  a  gem,  5.  215;  6. 
21,  41 ;  16.  16. 

•r  Mrf,  8.  ia4;  26.  37 ;  28.  5 ;  45.  31. 

0(y  Md»,  blackness:  ^.pik/,  I.3;  28.  35;  25. 10; 

60. 15. 
Ourdbwr  am»,  25.  a ;  27  (ten  times). 
gttamJI,  15.  51.     Q^0r  ■««,  27.  35. 
mr^ppmm^Aig^,  5.  96. 

a)snr.    [0pp.  fi^<wr.] 
I.  the  earth,  I.23;  2.4;  6.297;  41-'»9; 
61. 13. 


i£dbr — lAgAg. 


M*r«*,  49.  a. 

M^mmsA,  6.381;  20.34. 

iDi*(?c9/,  inlubiUnts  of  earth,  U.  74. 

II.  earth,  clay,  2.  47 ;  8.  47 ;  13.  6a ; 
87.  6. 

III.  earth,  as  an  element^  8.  26;  5. 29, 

57;  26.23. 

iDi*c9*>«rc«r,  a  ruler  of  earth,  6. 46. 
«A€BerL.Lru),  ».  [S.],  a  porch,  outer  court, 

6.  195. 
<i>€BerL.cUfL, «.  [S.],  a  sphere ;  or  t^aar  + 

#6ua),  the  earth,  8.  45. 
ii)€Ber€»£., ».  skulljhead, top :  (^i/><nr6»i-., 

40.3. 

LtisAr®^  V.  come  in  flocks,  throng, 
press,  2.  135. 

I.  ».  sect,  4.  52. 

II.  ff.  [S.  mad],  exudation  from  a  fierce 
elephant's  temples ;  exultation,  8. 
155. 

III.  n.  intention:  ^ihtD/fih,  4.  17. 

I.  n.  [S.  madam],  joy,  desire. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  rejoice;  desire  intensely, 
4.31- 

I.  n.  [S.  man],  understanding,  5. 129; 
9.73;  10.  6;  45.  38. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  respect,  value,  5.  46 ; 
40.25;  42.17;  45.38;  49.33. 

[Wax  fat,— from  »/git,  be  elated,  8.  153.    Or 

III.  //.  [S.],  the  moon;  month,  8.  21 ; 
4.i5,&c.;  5.33,157;  6.14;  84.23; 
46.  2. 

lofiiJdthr^  the  cretoent  moon  on  ^^van's  head, 

9.66. 
C#db  »fiudt^  6.  183. 

iLfituih,  17.  37. 

iDjBft^,  n.  wall :  crflS«),  8.  32;  18.  55. 

ONft;iq^*^(y>i3|iyf*,  9.  I9;  12.  59. 

1^,  ff.  [S.  madhu],  sweetness;  wine; 

honey:   Q/for,  5.  251;  6.  52,  J 35; 

20.  27. 
u^^sffih,  n.  a  bee,  5.  63. 
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tuffieaa^  n.  Madura,  2. 44;  4. 90;  8. 46; 
18.  62. 

io^mgui,  86.  8. 

iD^^ti, «.  [S.  matta],  frenzy,  madness, 
4.  37;  6. 10;  9.  73;  17.37;  47.  22. 
^^M,  wild  enthnsiastt,  8.  155. 
0/C#rc«r  «>#*,  an  utter  madman,  84.  10.    See 

ci)>i^^  fi.  [S.mathis],  a  chuming-stick, 
6. 116,  117;  24.  21. 

Mi^®,  chnra,  6.  158.  I 

Mfith^  n,  softly,  6.  143. 
uiifisu)  [S.],  Mount  Mandara,  2. 100 ; 

4.  204.    [Spelt  uiifdau>,'\  \ 
uim^BtaBj  n.  the  heavenly  Ganges,      i 

6. 187. 
wifiirffui,  one  of  the  trees  of  Paradise:      | 

Erythrina  Indica^  6.  143 ;  8.  90. 
iDmfiirih^  ft.  [S.],  sacred  spell;  a  dwell- 
ing-place, 2.100.  [Or,  S.MANOIRA.] 
uiiQ^/tfi.    See  ieirQL.ff^fi. 
u^iu.    Comp.  floiD,  uiffuju). 
£/MLri(^,  £/>{ti|i«a>,  n.  confusion,  2.  133; 

10. 35 ;  22. 1 ;  29. 33 ;  49. 33.   With 

UMTo),  80.  26.    Comp.  tnaajth^  es^tnajet. 
ui\u\iB^^  V.  be  bewildered,  confounded, 

8.153;    5.245;  8.98;  10.6;  14. 

45;  81.  I ;  45.38. 
u>iueo,  n.  confusion:   iDtummui^  €»iduj9)^ 

5.348;  11.43;  49-53. 
looSI/f,  n.  hair :  ^Qoinhi^. 
Mil/|ii|«#db«  roots  of  the  hair,  8.  170. 
iDoSeo,  n.  peafowl,  4.  30;  16.  40. 
inffsfiih,  n.  [S.  marakata],  emerald, 

8.  124;  81.  39. 
tLfeBorui,   n.  [S.  MARANa],    ^S^exJu/, 

^tr/f^,  10.  35. 
u>ffih^  n.  [M.,   C,  T.  MRANU,    MANU], 

tree ;  a  senseless  eye,  1. 26 ;  8.  87 ; 
6.  9;  14.  26. 

lor A««k,  5.  84 ;  28.  15,  35.    wrfwA,  86,  35. 

a)(T5,  «.  perfume,  2,  80;  10.  54;  88. 

33.  [See  u>(s^,  «><5(5;  S.  maruva.] 
u)(gsar,  n.  a  son-in-law,  9.  24. 
ii)(3|c7(^,  iL(gBQ€i)f  waist  of  a  female, 

5.  266;  7.  42;  side,  place,  21.  28. 


ifig^d) — to  Sot. 


iA(B^\fiu>^ui(rf\jff.  See  S)c»i-  u>(i^  tD(yar^ 

a  title  of  ^ivan.  . 
"HS*^,  n.  medicine,  balm,  4.  ii6;  7. 

15;  11.  74;  28.  31 ;  34.  30;  87.  2. 

[«>C5,  or  ^iSlff/fw.] 

iD(|5|s)/,  V.  join,  approach,  8. 48 ;  1 1. 7 ; 

19.   18,  19;    47.4.       [£i)(|B^=U>^CyJ).] 

I.  «.  mental  confusion,  8.  154. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  be  bewildered,  21.  31 ; 
28.23;  82.  11;  45.38. 

«0«C«««r,  28.  a8 ;  29.  33. 

«d«>|k;(5,  v.  intr.  [§  62],  feel  distress, 

!•  S5  J  80.  9.     ^(giffi,  *aff. 
cDctffD  [S.  mala],  filth:  ^Qfd,  1.  54; 
2.  Ill ;  4. 28 ;  5.  215;  7.  50;  80.  9, 
26;  34. 21,  [See*,o9,*ar.   Note 
XV.  ^«arQ/i2).] 
Ai»#iD«i&,  19. 15;  61.  3. 
QpAa«uA«*,  19.  37;  61.  34. 
»«A«*  (s*^db),  6.  u6. 

I.  n,  [=«ijfA)if.  K.,  N.],  a  full-blown 
flower,1.62;  8.90;  4.9,84;  5.205,207, 
370;  6.41;  8.  2,87;  14.52;  20.6. 

#rA»«#,  stainless  flower,  80.  37. 
MtrinMu/,  8.  143 ;  9.  31. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  bloom,  expand:  Jif«tf®, 
1.62;  4.3,84;  8.101;  20.2,6;  42.8. 

loeOffQ/dr^  ineodotrar^  Brahma,  20.  39 ; 

28.39;  24.  II. 
LueQ^  V.  [§  57],  abound  in,  2.  127 ; 

4.  187. 

Ll2sO.      [Comp.  S.  MALAYA.] 

I-  ^'  [§  57]»  wrangle,  4.  53. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  be  bewildered,  6.  158. 

III.  n.  mountain,  1. 16;  2.  9,  84, 100, 
124;  5.103;  6.103;  9.24;  14.56; 
19.18,20. 

id3m|mQ,  4.  189. 

idV)|m*,  Himalaya's  daughter,  12.  35. 
M3Ma«r*sur#«^y  6.  160. 
idaw|u«DircMlr,  12.  49.     ibSM^^lMMdr,  6.  160. 
jy0«frBVi,  2.  134. 

a>®)(5,  «;.  become  full,  11.  40 ;  42.  31 ; 
48.  79.     With  fit. 
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LD€o\eo90,  «.  abundance,  B.  107.  [tfcwir.] 
u>!fi, tender:  &QfyOsir(ip,  5.365 ;  28.40; 

39.  6. 
£i»Q>,  ».  a  battle-axe :  uasr^  9.  67. 
iDQpiB^^  V.  grow  dim,  7.  70.    [See 

20.  10.] 
ii>«Dtp,  «.  rain,  49.  42. 
iomifi\^(g]s^Ljar  [-blackness],  6.  185;  doud, 

7.64. 

u^Pj  v.  forget,  7.  3;  10.  26;  11.  31; 
15.  29 ;  24. 17 ;  28. 23 ;  86. 5 ;  49. 3. 

io^|ij(i,  V.  cause  to  foiget,  88. 13. 

^f  ^-  [§§  57,  ^4],  roll  back,  check  ; 
reflect  rays:  ^Q,  86.  8 ;  49.  17. 

io/9«i.A»»jylMioc-A(g,  28.  35. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  deny,  refuse,  6.  20,  21. 

II.  n.  spot,  5.  376. 

III.  other,  86.  8.    Comp.  Oa/^,  tMjpf. 

oipnr^pift,  84.  16. 
*/»!»,  5.  357;  86.  3,  &c.;  47.  33. 
i^Wf(S,  V.  n.  whirl :  »ifi.    Comp.  t^fi, 

«i.db  mm  sjyO,  agitated  like  the  sea,  4.  66. 
LDGSip. 

L  V.  n.  be  concealed,  lie  hidden,  1. 
50,  51. 

II.  V.  a.  hide,  86.  6. 

III.  ».  a  mystery;  the  Veda:  (Jfi/^ii, 
4.94;  5.337,377;  12.2;  18.  49; 
22.18;  41.  11;  48.  I. 

amp^fi^,  8.  130. 

M»pQijr*»  C«^^b*,titU  ofQivan,  and  of  Brahma, 
1.  44;  2.  31;  8.  149;  4.  179;  6.  337;  16. 38; 
88.40;  47.18. 

MRDpurcAr,  8.  49. 

inearth  [S.  MANAS,  MANO],  1. 56 ;  6.349; 
8.  25;  24.  2. 

mar^Q^,  6.  192,  333  ;  84.  16. 

uQ^mtuA,  loss  of  consciousness,  9.  title. 
MT^Pm-,  22.  18.     --r^jraw,  6.  1 55. 
Mr«ir#«iA«aC9«rA^  84.  lO. 
ijQp^fi  iMr>^iM«/,  24.  3. 
««r>IW.ir*,  10.  35. 

In  60.  3,  KOTAMM-jurA  is  ambignons :  mnft-i- 
«€»i-+^i&,  *  being  lowest  in  mind,'  ot  lomM^ 
(for  warj^fit^)  +  ^-M-,  'Thou  refnge  of  the 
mind  1 ' 
we^ear  [S.  MANUSHa],  1.  28. 
ui^,  n.  house;  race,  10.  31.  [K.,N.] 
♦  F  2 


ID  sir — tfiireo. 


indr^  fi.  endurance,  all  that  endures, 
16,  i6;  22.  i8. 

«*»*,  king,  1. 14;  5.  296,393;  20.  19;  8S.13. 

mtk^tt,  lottmmdr,  6.  168,  169;  8.  III. 

«*»•  V,  [$  6a],  abide,  stand  £ftst,  2.  9;  4.  ia8; 

ofdtiei,  6.5,&c.;  8.  29;  16. 16;  17.  aa,a3; 

81. 9;  84. 7.  &c 
Mir^a#«Dii,  jftu^,  court,  4.  93. 

LLfT. 

I.  [S.  MAHA= great],  2.  9,  1 8,  44;  8. 
124;  B.  214;  6.  94;  9.  33;  10.  3; 
49.  42. 

atC>vMir,  giTan,  7.  a. 

II.  €Se)mQar  Ou/^,  any  beast,  10.3(?); 
47.34. 

ar^,  the  skin  of  an  aninud,  28.  36. 
ii^jar,  a  chaiger,  2.  1 16. 

III.  mango :  <i>/r|a/®,  a  young  unripe 
mango,  24.  29. 

uursr,  ft.  stain,  spot,  flaw :  ^«,  1.  62 ; 

5.  96;  87.  38. 
wasrsnui, n.  [?  der.],  a  rock-snake,  9. 75. 
lixri-ii,  n,  [S.  Mipi],  palace;  (?)  a  story, 

16.  17,  20;  18.  9;  43.  14. 
Lbii®^  n.  [S.  map],  gold :  ton^iseas, 

9.  11;  41.  17. 

i»M3ty  miQ^  hoarded  gold,  26.  i. 

ifiirtl®, «;.  [§  1 1 7],  be  able  (mostly  used 
in  the  negative). 

iariii^B9«kc9#,  that  cannot,  6.  ao3,  ai5;20.33. 
uiireBsH  ^  iSffuifirfi  [cor.  of  S.  mAna- 

vaga],  a  young  Brahman,  15.  7. 
iLiTGBslissui,  n.  [S.  manikya],  a  ruby, 

26.1,27. 

ii[>/r2»r,  LD!T^u$  V.  [§  56.  (Ill) ;  S. 

MAH,  mAn],  be  worthy,  11.  41. 
uiffeArQ,  uurmti^^  past  forms  of  uxrssfi 

and  fi)0'(g^,  11.  41-44. 
iflir«wr|L/,  n.  excellence,  8. 56.    [unreir,] 
mir^ff,  n.  [S.],  mother,  4. 13. 
uii^,  plur.  m/r^if ,  n,  [S.  m  atu],  a  woman  : 

Uma,  2.  107;  5.  118;  7.  2;  8.  39, 

III;  19.  10;  43.  I. 
wn^i^fieoff^  4.  34;  24. 15. 
Lbmu^  i'.[§64],destroy:  £DirtL/^[§57], 

perish,  5.  215;  11.  69;  12. 14  [?  see 

«i>/rffl>c£i];  81.  19;  42.  33;  48. 13. 
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<o/r6D(u,  iLffttJiriff/fu),  the  later  Vedanta, 
4.  54. 

iD/Tttiii,  iDiriuff,  n.  [S.  MAYA ;  der.  un- 
certain], delusive,  1. 14,51;  4.  44; 
83.30;  41.9;  42.17;  45.10;  49.33. 

m^^mnjt,  a  visual  jnggle :  mjA®,  6.  i68 ;  86. 35. 
ianjlQm\  28.  as.     umorut,  11.  14. 
WW,  18.  II ;  86.  ai.    Mur  ^*,  4.  44,  45. 
•armaowM,,  46.  4. 

u>ir(gfiih,  n.  [S.  MARUT,  MAruta],  Wind, 
as  one  of  the  elements,  3. 10;  4. 55; 
11.  69. 

u>nnaifi,  name  of  a  month,  half  of 
December  and  half  of  January, 
7.80. 

[From  S.  Marga-^ira  from  M^iga^ira^ 
anUhp^s  head,  a  constellation  containing  three 
stars,  of  which  \mleo\%  one.  The  fnU  moon 
enters  it  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  half 
of  this  month.] 

ari»«i^  #/  .^Q,  bathing  in  the  month  M.  [T.  V. 
V.  P..  V.  41]. 

ififfffL/,  n,  breast,  chest,  29.  i8. 

«r/ij*,  48.  57. 

ii)/r«Bu,  n.  [S.  mala],  garland,  2.  113 

{sQpii);  6.  119  i^i-n),  189  (jfirir); 

8.  90;  9.  I  (y). 

1        f 

Nig.  ■rV>g<i  tatQmnJk^ 


Mrtt9«D«  Qur(yA9  npQot, 

I.  ft.  [S.  mala],  delusion,  one  deluded ; 
bewilderment,  ecstasy :  eaunuii 
u)(ueo^  2.  133;  5.  10,  103;  27.  22; 
45.30;  47.  7,  18  (=l9^*);  50.  11. 

^fi^*»,  conscious,  frenzy,  86.  5. 

II.  greatness:  Ouq^cbud,  5.  259;  84. 11. 

III.  fi.  Vishnu,  3.38;  4.4;  5.67,393; 
8.13;  10.  77;  ll.i;  17.3;  28.35; 
33.6. 

For  this,  ^•A  is  found  in  23.  33,  bnt  compare 
86. 18,  He  swallowed  the  earth.  See  mrrmnit, 

He  is  called  •ikiSmaunif  (see  aiftr),  28.  39. 
m^uJkQsri9/:unt,  25.  I. 

Ou^Atfi^  QiutC^nt,  28.  29. 
idbrujorio,  27.  9. 

Q^mQmiQm4,,  4.  4 ;  7.  65 ;  8.  I.    [AS/ai/f, 
3730 


i£iroDi( — i£dr« 


Vishna  sang  Qivan's  praises  at  various  times, 

28.9. 
«0«rdb,  <dark  Vishnu/  27.  a.      mrtmdk,  8.  7. 
^|«r«i,  46.  3a ;  became  Qivan*8  bull,  12.  60 ; 

14.  16 ;  dug  out  and  offered  an  eye  to  (^Wan, 

16.37-4a 

very  young  mango  fruit,  24.  ai. 
unr&fieais^  n.  palace,  16. 1 7.  [?  Ar.  malk, 

*king.'    See  wtrujh.'] 
LLfim^  V.   die,   5.  296;    51.  10,  i^. 

[Comp.,  as  to  forms,  lA^cnr.] 

larmt,  5.  76.     «r«kiiLC«M«r,  5.  370;  11.  4a,  &C. 

I.  ».  (i)  a  change,  85. 6.  [From  u>gff, 
Comp.  (7fi/^;  and  see  K.  and  N. 
Lexicons.  S.  vAram,  vri,  mri, 
MARA;  Gk,  lunpa,  ixtCfxa^utB-tLff^fi; 
Lat  VAR.] 

(2)  enmity,  a  grudge,  6. 40,  41. 
«r^/,  foes,  19.  a6. 

(3)  a  recompense,  return  for  favours, 
5.  361;  6.  169;  47.  25.    See  €zp«. 

II.  v.n.  change,  be  hostile  to,  22.  i. 

ija»«,  V.  a,  requite,  5.  139 ;  7.  31. 

">ff(y®,  ^.  waver,  5.  1 27. 

ar^arip., '  milUoni  ever  shifting,'  4. 44.  (Or^^p.) 
u)/r^^i2», ;;.  (1)  a  reply;  word,  1. 45;  34. 

16,    (2)  change :  wajpfutrdi^  1.  81. 
u>npjpf,  V.  [§  160],  change,  SO.  9;  31. 21. 

u^nf6Sfih» 

I. «. self-respect, 4. 167;  I5.29.  [Pope's 

Naladiyar,  p.  188,  &c.] 
XL  heaven,  46.2.  For  a//rara).  [Comp. 

19.  24.] 
unrgnL^u),  n.  [S.  mAnushya  from  ma* 

nusha],  what  belongs  to   man ; 

human  form,  4. 13;  5.  363;  20.  22. 

•#««i.^,  MT^rb^,  6.  183;  a  14,  79. 

I.  Lord,  5. 360.  [It  seems  to  be  from 
S.  mahat.     See  awtntter^  5.  216.] 

II.  =  S)irto,  deer,  antelope,  fawn,  8. 80 ; 

4.135;  5.158,^17,337;  6.157;  7. 
21;  18. 16;  82.37;  83.  13. 

^(5f  ^*  [§§  ^4,  68],  surpass,  1.  23. 
[See  Ndladi  Lex.] 
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i^iS^,  greatness,  8.  7. 

iSmm,  abundance,  superfluity,  12.  ao ;  U.  6. 

iSM;  5.  lai,  178.     iSMmt^  greatly,  1,  79. 

**<»|>^,  8.  73. 

iBMmtf,  the  rest  of  the  world,  6.  190. 

vSgmp,  upon,  on,  in,  2.  27. 

i£t3m^f  4.  ao7. 
lSl^jp/^  throat :  «6nrL.m,  6.  26. 

mmpiOu^fi^,  10.  33. 

£iB6»L-,  V.  [§  57],  be  crowded,  full  of, 
6.162;  25. 13. 

iBiaB®^  V.  [§  62],  act  hastily  and 
presumptuously,  4.  54;  6.  130. 

li9j^,  V.  [§  64],  tread  down,  40.  26. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  stare  in  bewilderment, 
6.  159. 

wmgwtnnMmM   ig(sCjur   fthn^^    [?  iJIm    for   leSMJ^ 
5.347. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  wear  as  an  ornament : 
jjffisrf,  (5l1®,  6.  119. 

i«3m#«  [1 160],  »-i«aM,  6. 118. 
i^ifipjpif  V.  twitter,  18.  24.    [Comp. 
iDtp.    S.  ml£chh.] 

L[9srf?/f,  z/.  [§57],  gleam,  I.38;  8. 72; 
6.14,85;  26.  19. 

I.  n.  lightning,  6.  62;  16.  17;  24.  25. 

1,49.43. 
i«*0®^,  8. 69, 135.    iMr«/  (4t/*#),  6. 350. 
rMir,  6.  170. 

II.  z/.  gleam,  6.  16;  7.  62. 

iif,  a{^,  on:  Qtaii^  uSesi^^  2.  7;  8.  92; 

49.  45- 
iS\tjSm^^  4.  207.     Comp.  ttff^,  ciffcv^. 
£^6fr,  V.  n.  and  v. «.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  re* 

turn ;  bring  back,  restore,  5.  376, 

itffllrQ,  again,  2. 117. 

JtLQ,  JilCi^,  Again,  1.  87;  5.  11  a. 

I.  n.  fish,  6. 101.  [S.  mIna.  See  note 
to  8.] 

iSmm*,  86.  a  a,  38. 

litkttBjf,  8.  II ;  48.  a3;  49.  8. 

IL  a  star.    [From  uSar.'] 


IP— IP^BO. 


Qp^  adj.  form  of  Qperjpi.    See  5^. 

Qp'AAtfk,  9.  ao;  29.  29;  S8.  la. 

OP  *//,  the  occMi.    ap|«iy'«»,  ^-  7» »  U- 1-3. 

OP  lime,  triplicity,  61.  34. 

(yiteftfift,  2.  Ill;  80.  a6. 

(y>«,  V.  tr.  [§  66],  draw  from :  Qfisi 

(SJ^ih  (ft.^),  11.  57;  15.  1;  85.  26. 

Qfisih  [S.  mukha],  face,  2.  ao;  4  i; 

5.  22y,    See  «/r^. 
QP«49,  from  Thy  face,  20.  a.    Qp«0«iri«,  26. 33. 
ap<'|#9i  admit  to  one's  presence,  21.  la. 
mr^Qfim^^r^mOt,  Bnihma,  6.  393. 
#wap«>l#r«»,  with  her  watery  face,  with  deceitful 

purpose,  12.  a4,  a6,  2f, 
QfiBiOy  n.  cloud :  (?u>*ii,  8. 67 ;  4.  127 ; 

29.13.  [Comp.S.MUDIRAjMIHIRA.] 

QfiQsir  aarar,  an  imitative  word, '  with 

a  splash,'  7. 41. 
(jp€B)«,  ff.  a  bud  :  QpSi^, 
QP^^\fsA>^  n.  dying,  4.  19, 

I.  n.  head,  crown:  ^fco,  fi/fLJ),  4. 4, 5; 

5-«5,39i;  6.i5,i9;tl8.3. 
awM^,  6.  391. 

XL  V,  n.  [§  57],  come  to  an  end,  attain 
completion;  die,  21.  4,  12;  40.  7. 

(yiif.|«f,  end,  6.  88;  22.  ;;  82.  6. 

III.  V.  a.  [§  64],  finish,  tie,  ordaiA, 

5.  224,  ^^5- 
(2PCB>L-,if. a  stench:  iBtrppii^  5. 224;  37.6. 

(Lpil®. 

I.  «.  obstacle. 

II.  V.  n.  be  deficient,  stinted. 

Qptij-*^,  without  stint  or  hindrance,  6.  17,  21; 
41.5. 

III.  V.  a.  butt  against,  rush  on. 

QP&l9.C«M«r,  6.  147.     Cior^AQ«r*eC«M«r. 

Qpmi^th^  n.  [S.  MUi^rpA],  head,  shaved 
head,  17.  25;  ashes,  9.  30;  85. 35. 
QP/i^i  n.  a  crocodile,  6. 161. 

I.  beginning,  4.  i ;  6.  88,  108;  22.  7. 

II.  source,  18. 75;  21.4,13-15;  spring, 
chief,  best,  greatest,  20.  i ;  27.  38. 

III.  =&c.,  8.  113;  21.4. 

flp^*«p*,4.8,94;6.ii8;21.4;  27.38;  29.39; 
61.  34. 
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(ifiji  =  S.  MUK. 

Qfi^M^  [S.  MUCH,  mukta],  greed;  an 

epithet  of  ^ivan,  4. 122;  22. 7 ;  25. 

23;  29.  29. 
flp^^  [S.  MUKTi],  final  release,  1 1. 45; 

19. 19;  36.  24;  42.  23;  51. 1.  [Sec 

Note  III.] 

G^.^>  ®V*^">,  ».  [S.  MUKTA,  MUTYAM], 

7.9;  9-^^37;  16.  I ;  26.27. 
ap|i«D^,  adj.  original;  former,  1.  20; 
5.  314. 

I.  «.,  =4ifi,  Qp^,  18.  19. 

II.  z/.,  5.  361;  20.29;  86.  20. 

(3P*^<^(yMfr,  6.  187. 

Qpm.     See  (jo,  Qpesr. 

Qpmiff,  n.  ocean.  [=•  Triple  water.' 
The  sea  contains  (1)  spring  water, 
(2)  rain  water,  (3)  river  water;  or 
it  makes,  sustains,  and  destroys, 
performingthree  divine  operations: 

QptheotL.     See  Qp, 
QfiiuiD^^  V.  embrace,  8.  98. 

»»«*€f|«*,  40.  7. 

(ip\tusk)[siiy 

I.  z/.  [§56.(111)],  toil  (Eng.i«w7),3. 127; 
23.13;  61- 1. 

^ciA»|^  a^,  persevere,  21.  5. 

II.  n.  a  hare:    Qfi^eo^  6.  138.    See 


Qpff»=mir^uueap  [S.  MURAJa],  19. 30; 

+  cr/i9,  3.74. 

Qpo^kr^  ff  .strength ;  wrath;  hate,4.6,i  1 8. 
1       s 
Nig.  Qpri*  mmJ  umm  mtgi, 

Qpffi),  V.  [§  70],  sound,  hum,  5.  6y, 

6.143;  20.7;  49.44,57. 

00(5®,  for  Qpa®,  QpifeAHS,  n.  a  knot  in 
wood,  a  stump,  23. 15. 

Its  A^*.  fonn  is  op^cAi :  (yp«lQ,  40.  39. 

Qp'^t  n.  a  woman's  breast :  0«raa»«, 
dug,  udder,  4.  34;  5.  210;  6.  164; 
7. 60;  16. 18;  40. 37;  41. 6;  60. 17; 
51.9. 


(ptfiifag — Gicib. 


mrt  vfieiQaMkafi^tjrir,     Met  =  AjM^tour*,  8.  6i; 

14.  I  a,  24. 
^Smt  QpV)*  M9itm4ry  nipples,  29.  17. 

QptfiiB(g,v.  roar,  sound,  thunder,  8.74; 

19.30;  28.35;  49.27. 
Qf^Lpj  adj.  complete,  entire,  whole. 

9^9,  n,  what  is  complete ;  as  adv.  complaely, 

2.33;  6.  173,173;  87.  a,  6. 
wspoft,  Qpcmijfb,  8.  la;  6.  24,  35,  381;  22.  7; 

27.37. 
QP^^^rfii,  abtolnte  splendour,  26.  37. 

<!PQf\9A**t  the  absolute  first  One ;  origin,  11.  73; 

18.  75;  21.  la,  13. 
<SP(yC^r*,  the  All  in  All,  8.  29. 

(JPQp\(Sf  ^-  bathe  in,  6.  173. 
QfiGotfif  n,  a  cave,  6.  166. 
(ifSlsfr, 

I.  n.  a  germ. 

QphrM^ujb,  a  pot  of  spronting  seeds,  9.  i. 

II.  V.  germinate,  10.  39;  22.  39. 

I.  n.  a  bond. 

^fiO^,  enslave,  18.  31. 

II.  V.  n,  be  broken,  14.  8. 
Opgnstio^  n,  a  smile,  9.  20 ;  25.  23 ; 

85. 13. 
QpGSip^  n.  [C.  MORRE ;   T.  mora; 
M.  murra],  (1)  order,  turn,  course, 
law;  (2)  complaint,  8. 127. 

OMppCair,  8.  163;  4.  179;  ^'  88,  37a;  ^'  i<53; 
88.  3;  **•  15. 

Qftmp  liQ,  complain,  21.  10. 
MN-(y«/>,  at  last,'  8.  178. 

I.  n.  end,  consummation.  Comp.  Q^zf , 

QpQg' 
QPftp^9t^H\  Ji*A^,  ibjffi,  •jy-ofHSPJ^t  8. 145; 

8.109;  9.79. 

II.  (PfiWy  V.  ripen,  grow  mature:  e/oS 

^^^•iff-QP^af,  6. 135. 

1  s 

Nig.  <»^p*>  mif^sQsru*  efiC^i 

S  4 

(WsS^  V.  n.  be  angry,  morose,  4  79. 
(jp6s/?|cy,  8.133;  4.43;  82.6. 
Qp€aRc/A  [S.],  an  inspired  sage,  1. 29; 
4.  3;  5.  214;  29.  29;  44. 10. 

(y«tf«/0»nft,  11.43;  ^^'  13- 
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(y>«nft,  80.  a  a.    (yM«ran&,  aforetime,  21. 5;  85.  35. 

OpCtv,  80.  a8. 

(jpte-|««*>,  a  mighty  being:  A^^Mii^.S.  88,108,147. 

Qpdri/,  22.  7.      <sp«*r«r«dlr,  6.  173;  86.  37. 

QpcArjeifr,  5.  394;  8.  109. 
QprirjfltfAi,  V,  appear  to,  21.  4,  5. 
(ydrjte^,  fonner  time,  days  of  old,  7. 33. 
QP«drCe<<',  8.  39. 

QP^&i  V.  precede,  draw  near,  7. 64. 

I.  adj\  form  of  (ipdrjpf.    See  ®>,  4.  2. 
yfi/(f,  three  persons :  ^tiapir^fi,  5. 15, 

1x8;  8.  109. 
C^cSSbu,  triple-pronged,  6.  36 ;  89.  5. 
QpQjeo^,  6.  34. 
II. «/.  [§  64],  grow  old,  ripe,  inveterate, 

4.94;  10.  37;  37.  6;  88.  29. 

QpA9dK?p««r«QpAe(?^,  82.  a6. 

III.  =  Qp\£f,  ancient :   cp^ir,  2.  i ; 

8.  158;  42.  14. 
Qp|#r«>>v,  gran^sire,  6. 118. 
Gp'iiiy,  age,  27.  38  ;  81.  36. 
Qp|4,  old,  6. 173 ;  or,  intense :  Ou<5»id. 
GP-r,  4.  94;  27.  38. 

g^i(5,  n.  nose:  */rfi,  28. 19. 
QpiaQio^  n.  a  bambu,  5.  89. 
^®,z/.  cover:  <?uffff,  1.51,53;  25.17. 
^ffi*t2),  n.  [S.  mOrkha],  stupidity, 
61.1. 

CpitaQmtir,  5.  Io8,  314. 

©>%P>  «•  [S.  MURTTi],  form ;  personi- 
fication, embodiment :  ^a^fitun^, 
2. 121;  5.1x8;  87. 19, 27;  42. 2, 5. 

Qp€Ou>z=:sffff€aBrui  [S.  mula],  cause,  root, 
2.  Ill;  86.  20. 

fjfilfi^,  V.  plunge  down  into,  sink  in : 
QPQf&y  6.  161. 

{^%ir,  n.  marrow,  brain,  26. 5. 

^«r^,  «.  three,  a  triad  of,  18. 21-24. 

I.  n.  [  V'(?ii)€v],  body :  •.l.A,  5.  i,  367 ; 

84.2. 
Il.reality:  «.«wr6»ii»,truth,1.3^; 2. 66; 
4.  88;  5.  292 i  8.  70;   10.  20,  66\ 
85.1;  42.17;  51.9. 
In  compoonds:  true,  1.  38;  20.  39. 
OmA  iDp,  lose  consciousness,  7.  3. 
QMi  i/«r##«,  5.  %  I. 
OuiA|ift|M,  reaUty,  5. 393, 363,367 ;  9. 77 ;  88. 19. 


CiAoff^Oiijirfirf*. 


OaO|urfr,  Ott6|ii«lr,  Qmit\Mjnk,  one  who  U  true, 
1.34.86;  5.  207,356,400;  6.  a6;  a77;  9.47; 
29.  25 ;  (»e  b  bodily  fonn,  18.  31 ;  41.  4. 

Ou>eS,  V.  grow  soft,  waste  away:  gjawr, 

6.38. 
Oini),  tender,  6.138.  See  Omdr,  QtMff. 

Oo*|<3pfc,«r*,  5.  aio.     OiMlr|Mtf,  5.  374. 
OibA»I«i^  9.  27;  28.  ar. 

I.  H.  wax,  4. 60;  5. 350;  7.  26;  28. 13; 
25.  31, 

II.  z'.  [§  62],  anoint,  5.  55;  9.  9. 
Oii)«r«r«K?fi/, softly,  6.96.  Comp.Ou>«>. 
Ou>«r,soft,6.i38;  8.103;  18. 16.  See 

Otneo. 

Qtosth  [S.  mEgha],  a  cloud :  QpQof. 
Cie«ifr,  an  epithet  of  givan,  8.  95. 
Qiii^ir\u>adl  [S.  medha],  excellent  gem, 

or  gem  of  understandings  27.  35. 
0*0(5,  «•  Mount  Mem,  9. 33 ;  ^ivan's 

bow,  29.  25. 

QubSO^  n.  the  upper;  upon,  14.  52; 
47.  29, 

Ciwifw,  a55;  12.3a. 

ClM,  ajr*.  upper,  5. 169;  8.  35. 

CiD^«f«fcu^*,  He  mounted,  8.  17;  86. 10,  2y, 

atinmed,  6.  a8. 
Oo^uu,  above,  8.  4. 
Qmii  il«A9,  be  displayed  aloft,  19.  39. 
C«*CiD«),  8.  9a ;  6.  67,  lao. 

<?io|«v,  V.  [§  6a],  attain  to,  abide  with 
or  in,  fill:  QuitQsijp^  6.  120,  207, 
362,  367.    See  a.6»/r),  £0(5€y. 

Ci0;ii-CiM9«i,  8.  116;  11.  5;  18.  7;  48.  I ;  47. 

I  a,  15.    Comp.  28.  4,  8cc. 
Cidur*,  the  dweller  in,  4.  ao4;  a  39;  81. 11. 
C-liifc.*,,  82.  16, 17.    Q0\09,  a  23;  9.  34. 

Qmifiid  or  oifiid,  a  lute,  7.  29. 
Oioafl,  n.  body,  form,  2.  33,  51,  na; 

6-  ^3^.  371;    6.   115;    8.48.    [(?£i)6U.] 

Q«rtiiC«a#,  80.  17.    QpA9«id»,  a  51. 
f9«M#,  10.  80;  49.  a  a.    «*C«id»,  la  26. 
0«Miu  #arQC«M#,  86. 14.    Qpift9«id»ii/,  17.  i. 

I.   [S.  MASi],  blackness:  ^^^eanh^ 
s(jBa>u^^  *j>uty,  5.  291;  6.  27;  7.43; 
8.67,74;  9.45. 
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oowuLfssmfi^^,  20.  22;  41.  27. 
II.  enuxueo  =  iLiudsih ;  aMreu,ii>(Lr^,  4. 218; 

6. 93 ;  41. 1 ;  51.IO.  [Comp. S. maya.] 
cB>a)ir^f6ar=a>firf{ifcar,  5.  18. 
QumssGsfi^  n.  a  gram-bag:  Ql^afmu, 

2.33. 
Oii«r^«r,v.  be  beaten,  8.47.  [Oio^ 

=a  stroke.] 
QuHftLi^  V.  dose  in  like  a  bud,  4. 84. 
QunriLQ,  n.  a  flower-bud,  29.  29. 

I.  =:Qu>irdjuL^,  n.  a  crowd,  throng,  7. 
41;  9.37;  26.6. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  swarm :  ffOuunu^,  6. 96 ; 
26.9. 

Qu^lftfi^  n.  a  word,  2.  13;  7.  13; 
8. 103.     [See  N.  Lex.] 

(Met.)  or*.  Oiori^m,  mmj/.*  [G.  l6a],  19. 35, 

33;  88.  5- 

iMHrmSQmf  Quiti0uFdt,  28.  1 7. 
4(tiOw(^7«4(«rOar(^;  or  ^^it*0^  'chwce;'  or 
as  in  4(<iA0tf «»,  'sweet  words  sach  as  shepherds 

C«^dari^/,  'He  Who  utters  the  Vcdam,'  17.  i. 

[Comp.Timvilai.  16.] 
SkkOar^wi,  6.  17. 

ttJ 

luir. 

tuffSGos,  n.  body  (generally  ^seos)^ 
26.  17;  88.  35.  [See  K.  and  N. 
Lex.] 

lutt^fieoff,  n.  [S.  YAtra],  a  journey, 
4.  29;  46. 

tti/r|«/(5io,  all,  20.  12.     [tuff=€r€W.] 

ttifl-ip,  a  lute :  fiPasaw.  [?  ^^^  seven- 
stringed.] 

ur(^#,  20.  13. 

ttiirSbw,  «.,  4.  1 1 ;  6. 161.     Sec  ^^a^. 

iuffA=:mffear,  6.59;   81. 19. 

Qujirmth,  n.  abstract  contemplation, 

bliss,  37.  I,  14. 
(?«u/r©, «.,  46.  6. 
Qiuir(s,n.  [for  S.  vi-y6ga?],  separation, 

12.36. 
Qtuiresfl,  n.  [S.  YONi],  womb,  matrix, 

4.  12. 


€U  —  qi^Sbo. 


€U 

eu*    See  euir^  &0. 

fi/0/f ,  a  slice,  section,  9.  6 ;  24.  29. 

Ol^,  «;.  [§  64],  distribute;  assign  to 

each  his  place  and  office,  8.  114; 

49.  33.    See  u(g. 
«/€»«  [K.],  division,  sort;  manner; 

means:  Sjearu),  8. 17;  5.ig%;  83. 

18,  ao;  =so  that,  42. 17. 
fi/^ii, «.  [S.  VAfA],  charge,  care,  88.30. 
fi/®^£r),  «/®i^2bBr, ».  [S.],  deceit,  1. 55; 

22.  I. 

«i^C«««r.  6.  289,  317. 
mi^sA,  ff.,  «  Ai^pift,  5.  38a. 
•^,  «-  [5  ^4]»  decdYe,  6.  41. 

Q/^fi,  fi.  a  creeper;  epithet  of  «0^. 

m^AQmrAi^,  Umai,  6.  76. 

A/£f  cy,  n.  [S.  vad],  form,  5. 99;  6. 103; 
13.  74. 

A/®,  ff.  a  wound,  12. 14;  unripe  fruit: 
l9(^«,  9.  6;  24.  29. 

fi/ilL-ii, «.  [S.vata,vritta],  anything 
round,  9.  73;  42.  8. 

eu6ssriia(^f  v.  [§  62],  bow,  bend,  wor- 
ship, 1. 18;  5. 296, 297, 299;  18. 25; 
^0.  22;  24. 23;  41. 5;  45.  23;  yield, 
41.  21.    [See  N.  Lex.  V'van.] 

€u€aBrB(S^t^i  49.  4,  34. 

6l/620r.     See  o/eir. 

fi/cnr®,  a  scarab :  ^cgun^f  8.  91  (?  for 
eumi^io);  6.  143;  7.  53. 

Q/eagQi^fffifi  [S.  mand5dari],  wife  of 
Ravof^a,  18.  6;  [48.  39.]  See 
uiiQ/fir^iB.     [Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  466.] 

^mirmirui  [S.  VARn]. 
(i)  way,  manner:  o/eo*,  6.  96;  9. 32, 

42;  15.4. 
(2)  quality:  (^earth. 
{3)  form,  beauty,  6.99;  7.13.  fi-ga/ii, 

A/6BrUL/. 

(4)  good :  gareoi^^  5.  308. 

(5)  colour,  6.  97. 

md^mrCiuwii^^,  10.  1 5. 

=uzf ,  so  that,  51.  2, 6,  8,  ii,  15, 31 ; 

21.  4.    Comp.  eueas. 
^m/ibgff^  (1)  worship  [S.];  (2)  =  ^i^triu, 
5. 102, 103;  28.  passim.    See  ^as* 
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euifiy  V.  [§  64],  do  homage,  24.  34 ; 

82.37;  47.35. 
6lf£i){L/,whatis  useless,new,^7r  empty, 

40.  22.  [flAr)L/,  fiSW.] 
^ihuA^^tlL^ar,  Qutrdjiuesr^  4St,  33. 
^liQuesr^  newly,  suddenly,  87.  2. 
Q/ihuQesreir,  5.  230,  372;  28.  5. 
Q/m|uD6Br,  come  ye,  9. 6;  84. 18;  42.39. 

See  fi/(5. 
fi/(uix),».,=G/^u)  [S.VA9A],power,81.i. 
Qf(U€0,  n.  field,  8.  93 ;  20.  3,  19,  &c.; 

34.  31. 
^tucBTU),  for  a/tti«arcA,  a  variant  of  o/cnr 

«ar£2>,  ='and  others,'  12.  14. 
^uSffth^  n.  [S.  vajra],  diamond,  26. 27 ; 

29.  21. 
fi/flScSr,  place,  8.  28,  83,  132.    Comp. 

^mmipuQj^  [for  MjiA],  sabduing  all  things  to 

himself,  2.  95. 
a//7£2>Ly=a/6B>/r,  cdlLO,  ;i.  a  limit,  4.  41 ; 

5.  190. 
Q/ffiTsu),  n.  [S.varAha],  a  boar,  80. 17. 
«/rf^,;«.length,9.29;  beauty  spots, 4O.37. 
^05*  ^'  [§  7^]>  come.   See  e/«,  e/ii,  fi//r. 

Oti  mtg  Qtocftr  Qior^w*,  8.18.  Here  «*#»  a^ar » 

4(«r^^eci,  6. 57-60. 

mtM  «.«n£r,  IS.possim,     m^m  \  28.  4,  &C 

fi/ir|ciy,  a  coming,  20. 17. 

j^«f  mt^utA,  *  these  shall  come  and  go,'  5. 1 7 1 ; 

46.4,8;  47.25. 
«r##,  8.  10;  25.  a6;  50.  11.     mrrtii,  26.  a6. 

4M9|^9|^dnjift,  continual  sofTering,  4.  23. 

G/Qg^^ihj  n.  trouble,  5.  370. 

fi/(5|at^,  V.  n.  suffer,  8. 129, 130;  4. 33; 

B.  48,  49,  5«;  21.  31. 
fi/ooir,  ff.  a  hill,  8. 68, 88 ;  6. 148;  85.  21. 
flM»###*^,  a  bank ;  limit,  bonnd :  smr,  5. 156. 
^m>tupf  up  to  the  bank,  8.  77. 
«w#  ^(Skfl*«D«  s  uMimfif  *  the  monntain-maid,* 
11.  aa. 

eueQj  V.  [§  64],  draw :  fifBj^^nilQsn&r^ 

11.  26. 
Qisv,  eu^eo  [S.  bal],  strong,  6.  47. 

mmOrmmmAj righthand,  6. 36.    mitJtmm,  9. 35,66. 

I.  [N.  398,  and  K.]  =thou  art  able, 


QiA^ — €Uirdbr. 


6.  376;  a  mountain,  28,  16.    [G, 

93] 
II.  for  meo\Qeo,  swiftly,  28.  13. 

m4»Mk  (or  ji*iMk7),  6.  aoo ;  86.  aa ;  43.  56. 
m4iQMk,  5.  54a.     mitirmtk,  81.  I4. 
m4f\mtriLQ,  40.  3I. 

cii)\€S2atr,  6.  73,  148;  13.  ii.      [See 

Q/€o\eo»ffirf    mighty    demons,    1.  29. 

Comp.  28.  13,  and  40.  25. 
c/eS,  n.  strength,  6.  40. 

mmm^hMt,  10.  41. 

«4»«inCi^  Thou  Who  art  mighty,  20.  40. 

m4/Smnk,  8.  I08.     mAtirm^^  8.  a6. 

QiioeS  [S.  VALLi],  a  creeper:   ui-.n 

Qmni^,  13.  title. 
•/%!),  «.  a  net,  8.42;  6. 156, 157;  24. 

a5;  25.37;  48.23;  48.9;  49.8. 
euifiiB(gf  V.  distribute,  24  37 ;  36. 20. 
«/z^, n.  a  way;  so  that :  Oojfi,  2. 117; 

5,  344;  6.  20;  22.1;  50.11. 
mi0\mit/fti  [K.  iL^  men  of  tried  iaithfnhiess, 

5.  344(7);  21.  3. 
<«(^|^ip.(?air<A,  7.  42;  12.48;  20.  34. 
•nfi\jipOfit»t,  6.  99;  82.  4a.    •n^csp#*,  21.  4, 

I.  n.  a  fault :  a/(^fiv,  42. 32 ;  faultless. 
^-  [§  ^4],  (or  fi/(a>i(5,  §  62),  err,  fail, 

slip. 

II.  a/(y|cy,  z;.  fail :  ^uiy. 

flV'«MB-  flqp«r«MD,  without  fail  tfr  exception. 

^Qt^i  ^*  extol,  4.  9, 10.    See  ^ffjfi. 
eueai. 

I.  V.  sleep  [§§  57, 64],  —£uar0fiQtuir} 
dost  thou  slumber?  7,  2. 

««/i}Ct/n«r,  8.  48. 

II.  grow,  abound,  6. 13;  20.  27;  28. 
16;  81.  34;  88.33. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  cultivate,  B.  383 ;  bring 
up,  save,  4.  87;  6.  12;  7.  56. 

€uaR,  n,  wind :  sneo^  sirpjpf^  3. 1 1 ;  4. 140 ; 
5.57- 

I.  n.  an  armlet,  7.  47;  10.  71. 

«»WA«D«ur#,  women,  85,  9;  42.  11. 
m^u^mu^  (the  disc  or  ehakram),  Vishnu  :  ^1^, 
^A«,i6,  28.  39. 

Qm^\m\M\ai,  16.  24.      (?«r4i«S»,   11.  77. 
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II.  z'.  intr.  [§57],  bend,  14.  i. 
6Um^  n.  strength,  beauty,   20.  34. 

Comp.  A/eu,  A/OTJoDii). 
a/€n*J>,  n.  abundance,  8.  2;  84.  8. 

•MigOmrAmm^  9.  29. 

euea\saic^  n.  a  gracious  one,  5. 249; 

10.  74;  18.  75;  18.  14;  48.  6. 
•/pjpfi  V.  wither,  dry  up;  be  utterly  at 

a  loss.     [  V^Q/^;  and  a/q)  ?] 
•ipfift,  8.  ao. 

•'^^>  6*  53;  28.  6.     mPpOnorA,  82.  4a. 

^mQp'hsoiSa,  16.  5;  36.  25. 
maruL^^  n,  beauty,  31. 14. 
^€an^s\ma/Bi  [S.  VALMl=an  ant;  VAL- 
MrKA=:an  anthill],  an  epithet  of 
^ivan    as   worshipped    in   Arur. 
Comp.  i^pipij  p.  1 19. 

euesr^  hardness :  a/^. 

m^\utriiQp^^  28.  4.     ^Qmd,  7.  a. 
«M«rj(9iP«i,  18.  ai.     Mar|L/«r«i  C«db,  85.  9. 
Mlrjio^^u^  84.  ai. 
mmkOm^^,  7.  a8 ;  10.  41 ;  14.  19. 

A/ff,  11.  26;  42.  43.     See  a/(5. 
A//ri(5,  fi.  [S.  vach],  word ;  speech ; 

tongue,  5.  102,  301,  313;  38.  18. 
A//ri€»«  for  A//ri(5, 26.33.  [Or  ^i«B)*.] 
A//r«;^,  V.  take,  receive ;  bend,  2. 18; 

5.271;  6.13;  81. 35. 

mr^mta,  'Thou  wilt  destroy,*  Le.  bring  back 
under  MayS,  5.  38a;  25.  aa. 

A//r*|*/i,  «.,  =A//r«(5  [S.  vachaka], 
speech,  utterance. 

Title,  9fsmt0mA.      wtBtmr^sA^  11.  43;  84.  la 

Qiir^sar^  43.  2. 

(fi(g)^ir^9iuu),  n.  a  town,  2.  79.  Sec 

Devaram,  p.  589,  &c. ;  Periya  Pura- 

nam,  II  Kandam,  p.  326. 

Q//r®,  V.  fade,  pine  away,  5.  214; 
8.  loi;  11.45;  I''-  16. 

A/iTfiWOT,  ?  for  utrearar  [S.  VAN],  5. 1 75 ; 
9. 361  43. 31 ;  48. 9.  Or,  for  ^irQfsi 
=*  those  that  live  and  flourish.' 

Jir«*n-  mrmi^,  the  celestials,  23.  5. 
jfUjm  mr0ank.    See  ^fA^mnk, 

euirsAr,    See  A/irar  and  A//r<p. 


Qj  iTiAeo — oS^njii . 


miraSi)^  n.  gate:   ^nJj^  ^ir^eo,  1.  54; 
6.  382. 

eurriu. 

I.  n.  mouth,  lips:  ^g^ffih^  2. 15;  5. 106, 

318;  6.5,18;  r.57;  13. 12;  14.  43; 
19.13;  25.39;  27. 11;  28.19;  41. 

10,  22. 
*rtfii3u®,  fall  into  the  month  of,  5.  106. 
wit^Skit,  those  with  rnddy  lips,  6. 161. 
«rii«*,  2.  15. 

II.  for  ^ntiSi)^  gate,  B.  209. 

III.  a  sign  of  seventh  case,  7.3 ;  18. 25 ; 
22.19;  24.14;  84.29.  ' 

IV.  V.  [§§  57,  64],  succeed,  flourish. 
mtii\ii^,  fitness,  4.  a  1 8. 

Qindj/tei  for  ^iru9io,  air^eo^  86.  23. 
©/^(Ty,  V.  [S.  VAR,  VRi],  sweep  away  as 
a  flood,  14.  44. 

6w/r/f. 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  57],  pour  forth,  5.  275; 
2437. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64]. 

III.  n.  variously  used  as  'great,*  'ex- 
panded,' &c. 

muimu.*f,  4.  10;  28.  4. 

mwtmipAt,  dnctnred  foot,  18. 35. 
mri  mfittOn^t^ln^  5.  aio;  6.12. 
Q/ff(g€B}l^,    18.  36. 

Qiirirsfeo,  7,  47. 
«###«■.,  9.  5. 
flv/Ouri^db,  a  stately  grove,  29.  37. 

fi/irj/r.     See  a/(^. 

«r#rCie,  46.  4,  8. 

«//ri^,«.[S.VRi,VAR,VARU;  Lat.  mare; 
Gk.  ovp-],  sea:  *£-.«). 

^•i;^  mrH,  4.  13a.     «rAjdr,  8.  12. 

Qiiri^ea^^  n.  [S.  VARTTA],word,  tidings, 
report,  5. 102;  28.  6;  praise:  L/«ij?, 

7.  47- 
Arircst^,^. plantain:  Musaparadisiaca^ 

6.135- 
eurriff  v.  n.  flourish,  live,  5. 61, 76, 77 ; 

19.io;20.34;21.ii;  28.14.  [Root 

ATtPy  of  which  A/en-  is  a  variation. 

See  N.  Lex.  and  K.     G.  153.] 
^ffj^ldens^  n.,  5.241;  25.  21;  88.40; 

42.  17. 
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fi/ffip|«V,  «•  felicity,  4.  121 ;  5.  5,  260, 

264;  87.  2;  41.1;  49.  2. 
euiTjfi\Qp/iii^  source  of  bliss,  6.  91, 155, 

160;  20.  I. 
^ffip\tr\uufigf,  'no  joy  in  life!'  28. 
fi//rz^,  24.  23. 

a//r£p|*, Hail  11. 1-5;  8. 95-105.  [G.85.] 
a/ir£p|fi(?«)«r,  28.  4,  12,  &C. 
A/ff^|>i^,  V.  salute,  worship,  hail,  5. 60, 

61;  7.2;  9.14,59;  13.25. 
A//r/^|G9  [§  160],  87.  2. 
^irara,  silently  (as  from  a  v.  ^n&r^  oitr 

en-ir^^  ^neinr\  7.  28;  27.  I. 

(oun&T^  n. 

I.  a  sword,  28. 13;  86. 15. 

II.  brightness,  5.  258;  9.  41 ;  19. 19; 
35.  21.    Comp.  ^or. 

«r«R«Mri}|^ir<9*'-  'bright  as  mooD-beains,'  6.1 74. 
mrCjuLjtmtti  (»  «r*'  +  ^uft), '  eye  wide  and  lus- 
trous,* 7.  I ;  9.  39 ;  46.  i. 

fi/ir€wir€y(=:9«fl),8. 70,72;  29.34;  85.1. 
^tt^ftfiio^  shining  brow,  8. 135;  I2.49. 
A/0'€ff'|aP6P,  19. 19. 
fi/ff«fl,  n.  an  arrow,  85.  37. 

I.  ft.  heaven^  sky,  5.  46. 

II.  fi.= greatness:  ^nmsip^y  5. 106; 
12.40;  29.19. 

^nesrs^  4. 1 36;  9.  66.    \^sih.'] 
^ffdr  «/»^,  8. 19,  24;  19. 15. 

III.  ^n€src/ar=:g)mfiff€nri  ^ivan,  8.84; 
18.  45. 

mref]^  (^•wfr),  India ;  Qivan ;  gods,  5.  377 ; 

12.  48 ;  18.  30 ;  16.  8.    [«M*r  +  mQ.] 
mrmmiCmnk,  14.  37.     «Hr«v»/,  46.  4. 
min^fil0it,  sun,  29.  18.     mnklQfi*,  8.  180. 
mnk\LirtB,  10.  34.    [Comp.  46.  3.] 
•irarm^,  the  celestials,  4.  i ;  6.  61, 169 ;  12.  16. 

•rrCe/,  2.4;  8.13;  10.6. 

«r«r^#rQfitu#,  6.  175.     «r«rdr,  Qivan,  6.  376. 

IV.  ether :  eSek,  ^situji}>,  8. 23 ;  5. 57, 
252,277;  11-  6g. 

eS  for  «P=£i)«)/r,  6.  136.    [Some  say 

e9sffffth,  H.  [S.VI-K91],  change,  pertur- 
bation. 

9^^  dmrtA^  wQ^ttMrgA,  10.  33;  49.  1 7. 


£S&ipA—eSui9odk. 


eSSir^dfr^  n,  [S.  viIkri|ta],  one  who 
changes;  one  who  is  false,  dis- 
sembling, 4.  96,  105 ;  29.  25. 

eSs^,  v.,  24.  38. 

eiS^jfi^  V.  cast  a  net :  tS^,  8.  1 1 ; 
48.  23.     See  t^ar. 

I.  n.  heaven:  =a9<nr,  5.  171. 

tBm^i^mrt,  8.  7. 

II.  ether,  as  an  element:  ^tf/rcum, 
27.  25. 

#*rf  . . . ,  16.  17. 
eiSGSi^j  n.  impetus,  swiftness. 

srit  dm^^  C#ri^,  mimlDg  like  the  wind,  2. 135. 

eiS^^  [S.  vIjA,  bIja],  seed:  fi^^^, 
a9€o^,  5.  381. 

d^m*QmQf  destruction  of  the  genn,  6.  321. 

€Si€s>^  for  eS^€B^  [from  S.  vidya], 
wisdom,  magic  power,  a  wonder, 

5.  103,  113,  113,  330,  374,  380- 

tBMBmtkj  ff.,  6.  I  a  a. 

€Sl^s^,  flesh,  6.  162. 
giSljeia^^  n.  [S.  vipANGA],  ^ivan 
as  worshipped  in  st^th^ir,  4.  160 ; 

6.  74.    See  aS[|0  cSi^iBau  Qudguurear. 

«Si.a),  «.  [S.  visha],  poison,  sting, 

4.40;  6.  a6;  23.25. 
«Si./f,  ii.a  fissure ;  (?)debauchery ,  6.  j  50. 
«St.«Bu  [S.  v^ishala],  a  youth,  or 

young  steer,  in  opp.  to  €S(^€ar, 

5.  241. 
d9£.fiy«ff-,  5.  254. 

I.  «/.  n.  [§§  68,  254],  leave,  abandon, 
8.  144;  5.  234 ;  6.  2,  &c.;  88.  35; 
87.5;  45.  I3,&c.    [IIIGr.  92.] 

tBu.4»,  6.  50,  ia6.     tBu-C^Mk,  6.  150. 
itf ?i^«*  I  we  leave  not,  5.  299. 
tBQi^Atl  6.  176. 

I I.  V.  a.  [§  64],  send  away,  8. 1 36 ;  14. 7 . 
fiffflDL-  [S.  v^isHA,  ^ishabha],  a  bull, 

87.5. 

^itSmi^  6.  31.     ior4,Jm>u.^  6.  259  ;  84. 1 1. 

Jmu,\utt,  18.  61.     rf«i-«rrtr,  8.  30;  89.  7, 


i««M.[cirdb,  6.81.     dmM^ltMMw,  I.34;  34.  i. 

rfwBi  ■■■■»,  6.  a. 
q9i1  <f.6U,  a  moth :  eSiLt^pupeaoi^  ^eituw^ 
u^Bsth,  6.  17. 

oiSooar  [T.  viNu ;  S.  vish,  vishnu  ; 
M.  viNNu],  the  firmament,  2.  4; 
sky,  1.  23;  5.  381;  8.  55;  18.  30; 
28.  I ;  49.  7.  Opposed  to  twar. 
Comp.  e9mr. 
eScuruniOy  heaven,  5.  297 ;  12.  36. 

dwUfmtmi^a^mmt,  87.  5. 

a^kiQ^^,  8. 18;  6.  81,  189;  6.  78;  11.  73. 

•*•*'-'-*,  20.  33. 

dmikuQ,  dweU  in  heaven,  13.  15. 

Air  (as  an  element),  8.  114;  6.  121. 
fi&aarcBvuui^,  n.  petition,  6.  title. 
eSjf"^^  n.  trembling,  shivering :  9<Sisst£, 

6. 162. 
eSfi^  n.  [S.  viDHi],  fate ;  good  fortune; 

Brahma,  14.  31. 

dfikSdmm,  24.  38. 

Jfikji^Qahr,  ill^&ted  me,   6.  166;   ozdinanoe, 
28.  17. 
^^•i^,  46.  9. 

eSfiiy  V.  n.  [§  64],  tremble,  4.  67. 
€Sfiff\eafiff,  V.  n.  [§  64;  S.vyath;  Gk. 

^pMT-],  throb,  5.  I. 
eS^eSjgiULiy  n.  strong  desire  :  iJl^i^ 

^^a^Qu*,  6.  134. 

cS^^ih,  wisdom :  ^neanh,  2.  49. 
eSji/fsear  [S.  vitta-ka],  the  renowned, 

7.59;  8.  104;  10.24;  81-  28. 
fijjd^,  n.  [S.  vIja],  seed,  germ,  source: 

fi&6B^,  eSciDff,  ^.  93;  6.  118;  11.  73; 

80.  3;  42.37. 
eS^€a>/f,  «.  [S.  vidya],  =fii9^€a>^,  learn- 
ing, skill,  magic,  26.  37. 
GiSiU^  V.  admire,  wonder  at,  8.  154; 

5.  71;  6. 178;  7.  title. 
^M^Citi,  8. 54. 
oStticsr,  n.  expansion,  6.  34,  94, 102; 

8.45;  16. 17;  29.14;  84.14. 
cSiLeoar  [S.  VI  +  mala],  the  pure  One, 

1-  34-36;  4.  106  ;  29.  14.    Comp. 


— eSfar, 


eSuiQp^  V,  [§  62],  sob,  sigh  deeply,  7. 3. 

eSoja^fiaear  [S.  vyaprita],  minister : 
€ri^A^  14,  a8.  , 

eSff^ih,  n.  [S.  vrata],  vow,  self-im- 
posed restriction,  penance,  4.  50. 

tStmirit,  Jg9a,  a  songstress;  damsel,  20.  30; 
28.  39. 
eSff^^  eSffir^^  v.  [§  62],  unite,  2.  t6; 

5.67;  86.33. 
eSff^ra,  enemies,  6.  30,  46. 
oSflft,  V.  [§§  57,  64 ;  S.  vi-Ri ;  Ri,  Ri, 
Rl],  expand,  8. 4, 44 ;  4. 125 ;  5. 81 ; 
6.150;  39.  7. 

an^Qtmk,  a  wild  fellow,  6.  34.    [Coll.  use.] 
i94|MBi.-ii##ii-,  expand:  tSHm^4i,  88.  19. 
i94i}iS,  V.  cause  to  unfold,  6.  194. 
tBimJt,  radiant  with  splendour,  18.  31. 

€S(gsu»^  for  tjSdgsu),  1.  27. 
a9^;^6Br[S.VRiDDH  a],  ancient,  5. 242. 
€S(gvjf  [K.],  a    guest;    eS^ifiearar^ 

*  me,  once  Thy  guest,'  2. 60 ;  6.  70 ; 

50.8(?). 

GSI(T^\(hLl^  V.  desire. 
€S(gthui^ajnff  (for  q9(^i£l/u>),  that  will 

desire,  6.54;  20.  35. 
flS(5|uL/,  n,  desire,  5.  320 ;  88.  24. 

tBfgCiQuiifi,  feel  desire,  20.  39 ;  27.  9. 
tB^ut^,  2.  87. 

o9(5|u|L/jir,  V.  desire,  5.  320;  15.  n. 

GlS(SS)ff. 

I.  fi.  fragrance :  meoBrth^  eua^^Bsr^  4.  T05 ; 
5.  i;  6.  130,142;  41.35. 

II.  V.  desire,  5.  42,  56. 
eSeod^,  n.  hindrance :  wfiuq. 

•SaiaSV),  86.  23. 

d9A)MA;=£i)te,  Meru,  6.114.   . 

I.  V.  n.  recede,  6.  no;  80. 10. 

II.  n.  a  beast:  iSl^sii,  1.  56. 

Qurmt ;  or  from  V,  ->  tfAOmiomA 

I.  n.  a  bow,  2.  32;  14.  i ;  29. 25.  See 


eSioeSI^  n.  a  bowman,  9.  19 ;  48.  41 ; 
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II.  v.  sell,  2.  38;  6.69. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  behold,  B.  no;  6.  186; 
29.  10. 

II.  n.  an  eye,  85.  29. 

I.  adj.  great,  6.6;  excellent,  20.  33. 

«9tf^#r««rL^,  6.  ia6.     «9(yiAu^,  87.  l8. 
tBofOQur^dt,  'worthiest  of  Beings,'  7. 15;  20. 33; 
49.  54. 

II.  V.  fall,  5.  315. 

eSQp\A^^  V,  swallow,  3.  167;  6.  66 ; 

14.  19;  24.  38. 
^QfSfy  ^'  f^t,  butter,  6.  174. 
e9e»ifi,  V.  lust  after. 

tBm^jf^^tr,  6.  l8a. 

oOerrcy,  wood-apple  tree.  See  Naladi, 
o9fii^|i2)L/,  V,  speak  out,  41.  4,  8. 
aS«r/fl,  «.  a  murmuring  sound,  6.  38. 
eSeirff^^  V.  mingle ;  cultivate,  40.  33. 
o83Bir,  V.  intr.  [§57],  grow,  spring  forth, 
4.141;  14.i;  30.3,10;  87.9;  49.53. 
V.  tr.  [§  64],  cause  to  spring,  2. 14, 32 ; 

4.  125;  31.30. 

i#W|««,  M.  result,  5.  381. 

ifWurO,  9.  play,  sport,  7. 6, 46;  21.  37;  81.  28. 
«9WciftlQ,  ff.,  7.  43. 

oSiefT.    Comp.  iS&r. 
€J>ar|i(^,  fr.  a  lamp. 
flS«r|«7(5,  v.  shine  forth,  1.  23 ;  2.  3 ; 
6.10;  I8.12;  19.39;  81. 28;  86.21. 
eSA{i^\  V.  [§  ^6,  (III)],  open  out,  ex- 
pand, burst  forth,  sever  from,  6. 
a87,  315;  6.6,54;  43.18. 
6i9/D,  V.  have  power  to,  28.  23. 
eSpeOj  n.  power :  o/o),  6.  2. 
fi&^,  6.  134.     See  ®pw. 
aSg),  c5(g)fiy,  d9car€y,  z;.  [S.  VI-Nl],  ask, 
18.2. 

^iSSssr,  fi.  action,  deed :  Q^irtfieo^  s(g 
LDii,  1.  20;  5.  85;  31.  5.    [Comp. 

5.  VI-NI;   M.VINA.] 
QmimiJ^,  47.  I. 
ilte^Curfr,  1.  35,  50;  6.  42. 

•9^|t9C«r<«r,  5.84;  6.  32.     dhBTt/Smnk,  87.  5. 


q»AqS%bk — Geudfa-. 


a^*QMu^,  6. 85 ;  80. 1  o ;  one  ruined  by  deeds : 

O^rMlMifaRr  :  «r|»,  14.  39. 

«/6u|fi8aair,  5.  77;  18.  II ;  42.  43. 

Ojrr®|iffte^,  88.  I,  2.      Jhr^auAt,  86.  5. 

auiriffhr.«r|»i«^,  fated  action,  4.  13  (?). 
«S»,  V.  [§  6a],  diffuse,  emit:  ublslj, 

19.  19.     Comp.  eSs^jpf. 
With  jfp«cast  away:  «^,  25.  33. 
ms^^f,  bnudisb,  85.  26, 
mUn^m,  *  throw  the  net,'  49.  8. 

eS®. 

I.  z/.  (for  €S<Si  or  o&(y)i  =fiSifp. 
(i)  intr.  perish. 

(2)  /r.  quit,  5.  400. 

^i^.pfiC9kk^acJmAmt0  m^hr,  6.  1 78. 

II.  n,  release;  heaven:  Qp^fi^  1.  32; 
8.52;  5.400;  8.5,35;  9.79;  20.  ai; 
41. 19.    [fi£®.] 

^QQufi,  8.  18.     tfL^^0,  6.  4a. 

fiSH®,  V.  [§§  6a,  160/],  slay,  41.  19. 

[A  causal  from  fif<8=fi^(9,  die.] 
firasBBT,  «.  [S.  vTna,  said  to  have  been 

invented  by  Narada],  a  lute,  49. 44. 

•nnnj/,  lutistB,  20.  13. 

«P^,  n.  [S.  viTHi],  a  street :  O/f®,  7.3; 

18.  71. 
e^fi\eSL^BSLj\Ou(giDa€ar,  an  epithet  of 

^ivan  as  worshipped  in  Arur.   See 

aPirar,  n,  [S.  vIra],  a  hero,  43.  58. 
^Bu^fiott  [S.  vIra-bhadra],  an  ema- 
nation of  (^ivan,  18. 15. 

«Sltp,v.(fora9Q»),fall,2.i34;  5.80,156; 
11.19;  81.  «. 

€Syi\eS  [§  160],  (for  o9^|a9=o9^/^), 
cause  to  fall,  8.  159. 

«P^,  ». '  splendour  yf^s  dimmed,'  7. 69. 

«r^fi|.Cioi«r»««94»«»r#jr,  25.  I3;  87.  18. 

«%tf(5,  z^.  rest  in  state,  86. 38 ;  40.  a6. 
Qeu^  hot;  cruel  (OQ/(u|tti,0&ix),OQ/«, 

©•(Si*  [N.  Lex.],  hot  desire,  24.  35 ;  25.  37  ; 

46.  17. 
QmA\MH,  fierce  elephant,  6.  194. 
0«^#A,  bright-eyed  carp,  25.  37. 
Qm,^^,  bnming  with  wrath,  14.  38. 
Qit0id,  severe  affliction,  8.  71. 
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0«*##,  hot  water,  6.  161. 
OM&Cur/,  fierce  fight,  6.  81. 
QmHtmm,  heat,  8.  a  a. 

Qmdmt^  14.  19.     0«dui«hr,  47.  I. 

QWmig^iF,  6.  98. 

0«Aurdbl  <Thon  axt  the  heat,*  1.  36. 
Om*«d^,  a  fried  cake  of  meal,  5.  315. 

Qeussw^  QeuiL.    See  Oaror. 
OoieArsirQ^  n.  a  Qaiva  shrine:   ^(5 

Oa/6nrdrir<8,  2.  60.     This  is  in  S. 

4fQ&/fQf€snh.    It  was  the  birthplace 

of  QtD(usekrLJ!/f^i,  author  of  the 

9^^ffesrQuff/fu>.      See    Devdram^ 

§  II  (six  odes). 
Oa/^Loq,  z;.  and  n.  glow,  5.  a;  6. 14a. 

[0«/.] 
Oa/iity,  t;.  wither,  6.  78. 
Q6U(r^^  V.  fear,  6.  loa. 
Ofi/(5|^,  «;.  tremble,  6.  30,  46;  27.  9. 
Oa/(5|G/(5,  V.  shudder,  85.  5. 
Ofi/(5|6»^,  n.  dread,  6.  66;  24.  19. 
Ofi/(5|^,  V.  be  frightened,  82.  la. 
Qeusk)^  V.  [§  70],  conquer,  surpass : 

Q^fyS  ^a>t^,  26.  II ;  86.  37. 
Oa/«i  Osfft^Qiuffor  [G.  153],  9.  63. 
Oa/«;|«![G.  85],  1.6-10. 

I.^ light:    OeuaRifih,  6.68;   22.15. 
Comp.  $>afl  and  Oa/dr. 

II.  the  open,  outside :  4010,  41. 8. 

0«M«««9,  ».,  6.  58 ;  8.  104.. 
OmACuO,  8. 114;  49.7,  8. 
0«M««/ti®,  r.  exhibit,  41.  4. 

III.  the  ether  as  element:  ^sa^u^ 
4.  141. 

IV.  whiteness,  6.  laa.   [Os/or.] 
0«M«jr,  5. 97. 

Oa/«r|^,  «;.  be  afraid  or  ashamed: 

Ofi/Ll(5,  5.  315. 
Qeueir  (Ofi/«wr),  «^*,  white;    pure, 

bright,  85. 14. 
Qim^\iJhu,  a  sknll,  6. 118, 166. 
OM*flb^   12.  I ;  2D.  ax. 

Qmttimfppi^  8.51;  17.1. 
0*M*|M»ff|rdr,   19.  3. 
Qi9ik\mrmM\urii !  5.  73 ;  6.  I46 ;  7.  {>. 
0M*fK9(y>«lri^^/,  17.  35.    See  <y>«in-i». 


GaJjff — GedQ^so, 


QmA\mm\t/:m\  *Thou  Who  art  white/  6.  86. 
0«*|«n>r«),  a  glowing  fire,  white  heat,  6.  94. 
0«*;«kr,  white,  or  silver,  16.  24. 
0«*CTiA,  a  torrent,  flood  white  and  foaming, 

8.  77;  5.  80,  8x,  84;  6.  63;  24.  13;  41.  22; 

46.  2.    See  «<f tev,  S^tkuA,  ^ttub, 
jiw  0«4r«rA  «4rMfr,  a  deceiver  plunged  in 
the  flood  of  xlesire,  6.  95. 
Qmikhr,  whiteness,  6. 103;  10. 70 ;  17. 25;  89. 6; 

43.65. 
QoifiS,  n.  drunkenness;    palm-juice; 

sap,  3.90;  6.207;  6.18,174;  35.30. 

[Ndladi,  180.] 
QiSUjp^  V.  [§  64],  hate,  loathe :  ^at, 

^(56U0, 5.ai3 ;  6. 22 ;  24. 5 ;  38. 40. 
Qeug^iSDLDf  n.  emptiness :  Oa/j^,  Oo/ 

Qmppi^Cutk^  6.  90,  98.     OmfitButlf,  81.  30. 

Qeupi^^  n,  a  hill,  6.  198. 

QmfAMt,  2.  100.     [0/#dlr.] 

Q&ip\fi^  victory :  Q^iuth,    \Q^io  +  fi. 

G.  96.] 
Ootar,  Oo/p,    See  06u&). 

Q(SU^  v.  [§  58],  bum,  11. 19;  14.  3. 

See  Ofi/.     [Comp.  S.  vi.] 

9««,  48.  41.    Om*«>#,  6.  315. 

Q^sih  [S.  VEGA,  vij],  agitation,  heat, 

desire :  Oojuuih^  1.  6. 
Q^B€BME,  n.  tiger :  i^eS,  6.  2. 
Qisuar  [67*;  T.  vesaru,  vesari]. 
Q^^jpr  [§  68],  grieve :  ^^Lfjpf,  QuyeSI^ 

g)&»r,  6.198;  21.18. 
Q^^pof  (€j^p^\  repining,  88. 
QeuuMi  [S.  vesha],  shape,  disguise, 

2.  15,93;  1^-  14,15. 

<7«u/^,  'one  who  assumes  a  garb,'  17.  33. 

Q&L^m  [S.  vyadha],  a  hunter,  2. 1 7 ; 

15. 11;  48.  9. 
Oa/®,  n.  hunting,  2.  18. 

QmQ^^,  the  guise  of  a  hunter,  48.  13. 

C«QMfr,  2.  64;  43.  a  I. 

9«»^«ift,  diversity  (?),  49.  7. 

(?a/^J>=LE)«B^  [S.  veda],  sacred  book, 
1.34;  5.297;  9.  77. 

Qm^QPjg**,  7.  38.  Qi^Qwrifiui,  17.  I. 
Qi^,  4.  106.  9«#QnM^A>,  6.  170. 
9«^Qu#<94r,  7.  15,  54. 

(?fi/^(U6Dr,^.Brahma,a^r^Amtf/r,3.7 ; 
8.^8,39,55;  15.26;  85.14. 
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(7fi/^%Br,  /;.  [S.  vedana],  affliction, 
81.  5. 

(S&ifiar^  n.  a  king:  Qeapeudr^  Qsaar^ 
uyaresrar,  1.  6 ;  41.  8.  [Properly 
Q^iui^ar^  from  Qeuiu,     S.  VE.] 

Gfi/iL/,  n,  a  bambu,  11.  38. 

?•»,  bombu-like,  42. 18. 
QiSUlf. 

I.  /I.  perspiration :   Q^n%  Q&fnea>Qiy 

(y«A|^9«i#,  6.  227. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  stand  in  awe,  6.  30. 

III.  n.  root :  Qpeoih^  Qtfia^. 

Cwop^be  rooted,  6.  10. 

Qmdjifi,  extirpate,  24.  7,  9.    [Comp.  81.  ai.] 

[See  «<9,  !>/)<  iir#ift.    In  K.  Kh. -xM  fiipAg. 

1  % 

Nig.  9m#  «dku  iv(?M#  GWawift.] 

Oa/eu,/i.  a  javelin,  6.36,47,173;  I2.56; 
16.6;  85. 9;  45.  34;  47.  II.   Comp. 

QmtihLi/iSii^  a  Qaiva  shrine,  2.  29. 
Q^eoear^  n.:  (^iDoar^  9.  Ii. 

I.  n.  [S.  vela],  sea,  6. 182. 

II.  n.  work,  4.  29. 

I.  V.  [§  70],  marry;  offer  in  sacrifice; 
desire:  ^QejiLt^near^  12.50,51. 

(?ffl/£l|^,  5.  81. 

Oa,LLa>«,  6.  161;  85.  5;  45.  17. 

II.  Cupid :  ui€sriLfi€sr^  5.  73, 157. 
<?a/«Br®£i),  imp.  v.,  5.  292;  82.  13. 

C«Mlri-r,  88.3,20;  45.5. 

Q^m(S,  V,  desire,  ask  for,  5.  46, 285 ; 

32. 13, 16;  83.  21-24,  &c.;  34.  25, 

26 ;  39.  9-12. 
Q^utfiih,  n.  elephant :  ^fi,  ^j^^  6.  95. 
(ofi/«r|a9= tti/r^ii),  sacrifice,  5. 13 ;  8.  85 ; 

9.77;  14.13,21,28,48. 
(S(SUj)!^n.  other,  33. 19.  Comp.  ldhjpi. 

QmpQmsif  2.  23;  4.45. 

Qmfitf,  incomparable,  6.  362.    Gw^juQ,  6.  42. 
Q«aCm9^,  apart,  7.  27. 

(7fi/firf?6U,  ft.  the  spring-tide:  ^^ip 
saeDih,  5.  73,  157. 


QDCU €8)€U(nr&£ttjd). 


I.  V.  [§  64],  place;  impart;  cause, 
8.  ai,  23,  a6;  6.  256, 321, 39a ;  9.  i. 

fiDA/^A^scsQ/^,  create,  6.382;  18.  i; 
83.30;  85.  15, 

Cause;  5.  379;  18.  25,  26. 

t9'  Uied  for  ^  in  forming  cansalt,  6.  379b 


Store  up,  10.  ai. 

GD6u\uLi,  ».  a  hoarded  treasure,  3. 106; 
4.  lai;  6.155;  11.74;  26.1. 

«»m3u*,  <He  Who  is  a  treasaie,'  5.  39s. 
b,  restmg-place,  80. 11. 


II.  n.  the  earth:    csa/ajiA,  enaiaisij 

1.81;  6.380,392;  9.33;  47.35. 

rnsQiuiif  n.  [S.],  zeal,  6.  title. 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


eSo^iu  g#fiB>s. 


Aditi,  p.  175. 

Agamas,  pp.  i,  8,  %V )  n  \^ 

Agaval  metre,  p.  Izxxiz. 

Agni,  Hymn  14.  19;  pp.  Iziy,  175. 

A-kalar,  p.  xlvi ;   '  those  freed  from  divertities,* 

p.  Izzz. 
Al  (^4*,  <S«^).  fig-tree,  Hymn  12.  77. 
Ambrosia,  p.  i6a. 
Ammanai,  pp.  1 17-127. 
Anavam,  pp.  xly,  Ixxz ;  NOTB  XV. 
Anthathi,  or  'Anaphoretic  verse,*  pp.  44,  85. 
Ara9ii  tree  (Bodhi),  p.  Izviii. 
AroH'^^ivnn,  p.  37. 
Aristotle,  p.  221. 

Am)  (jr9*)>  grace,  p.  xlviii ;  Hynm  29. 
Anmayalam,  legend,  pp.  103, 117, 15a,  198,  244 ; 

Hymn  4.  i-io. 
Arur,  pp.  203,  30a. 
Axya,  p.  XL* 
Asnras,  pp.  165, 175. 
Athi-fcshan,  p.  Ixv. 
Atom,  Note  XV;    pp.  Ixxxvi  (^i»),  Ixxzvii, 

18. 
AttuYa,  p.  xItL 
Angnstine,  St,  pp.  xx,  li,  Ixvi. 
Avana9i,  p.  35a 

Baith,  Dr.,  p.  Ixix. 

Bhagavad-Glta,  pp.  xxxvi,  xlvii,  Ixvii,  Ixxxiv. 

Bhairavan,  pp.  95,  137,  177  (Vira-bhadra,  Vai- 

rayan),  xxxyiii. 
Bhakti  (u/P),  Note  VIII ;  p.  278. 
Bhaskara,  p.  xliii. 
Bhavan,  p.  47. 
Bhnvan,  p.  47. 
Bodhi,  tree,  p.  167. 
Bond  (»jr#*),  Note  XV. 
BrahmS,  pp.  46,  175, 177, 194. 
Brihaspati,  p.  33. 
Buddhism,  p.  xxx ;  Note  IX ;  Hymn  12 ;  pp.  254, 

35'- 
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Qaiva    teachings    contrasted    with    Buddhism, 

p.  xxxiii ;  Note  IX ;  p.  254. 
^a-ka}ar,  'those  still  involved  in,'  pp.  xlvi,  IxvL 
Qami-nathaiyar,  Ve.,  of  Kombakonam,  p.  Ixxii. 
Qan4e9iivara  Nayanar,  p.  185. 
^ankaFBy  p.  177. 

Achaiya,  p.  Ixxv. 

Qanthi,  p.  xlvii. 

Caral-song,  pp.  159-167. 

Qarithai,  p.  5  a. 

Qatamdrijra,  p.  17. 

Qatti  (Qakti),  Note  XIII;  pp.  17, 103. 

Catti-nibitham,  NoteV;  p.  xlvi. 

Catullns,  p.  341. 

Causes, — first,  material,  instrumental,  p.  Ixvi. 

Cera  land  (Pope's  Nala4i,  p.  414). 

Chaitanya,  p.  Ixvii. 

Charles,  Dr.,  pp.  Ixi,  Ixxv. 

CharWLka,  pp.  xlii,  IxxxiiL 

^ilapp-athig&ram.  Note  IX;  pp.  Ixxii,  Ixxxvii. 

Cithambaram,  Note  VII ;  pp.  xxx,  Ixi. 

Qivan,  as  pictured.  Note  X ;  pp.  xxi,  Ixxii,  176. 

—  is  red,  p.  89. 

the  beautiful,  p.  xxvii. 

wears  a  tiger's  skin,  Hynm  6.  a8 ;  Note  VIL 

his  throat  is  black,  p.  177. 

has  a  bull  for  banner  and  veAicU,  Hynm  19. 

39;  p.  177. 

destroyed  the  three  towns,  pp.  175, 258. 

asBhairava,  Hymn  6. 118,119;  pp.  95, 177. 

'Ways  of  Old,'  Hymn  1,  pp.  1-7. 

five  operationi^  Hynm  1.  42;   Note  I; 

pp.  17,  19. 

— ^  renowned  acts,  Hymn  2,  pp.  8-16. 

—  dance,  pp.  16, 125,  352;  Note  I;  p.  Ixvi. 
— —  in  Madura,  Hymn  86 ;  p.  xxvii. 

as  imagined  in  the  south,  p.  17. 

a  bowman,  pp.  49, 175,  258. 

—^  a  fisherman,  pp.  118,  342. 
as  fikamban,  p.  130. 

—  in  Ijfir  as  'Lord  of  the  anthill,'  p.  1 19. 


GENERAL  INDEX, 


V .  l-'f*1 


Qivan,  called  by  namet  apparently  diiparaging, 

pp.  xzzvii,  159,  176. 

hit  insignia.  Hymn  19. 

a  woodman,  jS.  34a. 

garland,  p.  ao6. 

as  a  mendicant,  pp.  Ixii,  140, 156, 160, 166. 

^iva-BSna-bodham,  pp.  zxii,  x&r ;   NOTB  III ; 

pp.  219,  344. 
(;:iya-Pirag&9am,  Note  III ;  p.  xciv. 
Cloud  (allegory),  pp.  aa,  114. 
^okka-Niyagar,  pp.  zxvii,  xuii. 
Colours,  their  mystic  meaning,  p.  5. 
Compass,  points  of,  p.  ao8. 
Coppleston,  Bishop  of  Colombo,  p.  Ixx. 
(^btfi  land,  pp.   xzxviii,   ao3  (Pope's   Ndliufi, 

p.  4»4)- 
Crystal,  pp.  xItI,  lii.  It. 

I>adl9i,  pu  176. 

Daityas,  p.  175. 

Dakshan,  pp.  159,  173,  175,  179, 

Dance  (asa  mystic  term).  Note  VII;  pp.  xxxTiii,  xl. 

Dante,  pp.  xxxii,  Ixxxiii. 

DaTids,  Prot  Rhys,  p.  Ixx. 

Death  slain,  pp.  63,  258.    See  Yaman. 

Deeds,  good  and  eril,  pp.  xlix,  111,  a,  5,  18,  47, 

273.    See  Karmma. 
Demiurge^  pp.  17, 46. 
Desire  for  grace,  pp.  a35,  275. 
Deraiam,  p.  303. 

Devotee,  the  *  lowly,'  or  'little,'  Note  I. 
Dfii]^,  or  Kali,  pp.  Ixiv,  104,  175. 

Eagle-mount,  Hynm  80,  p.  a6o. 
Elements,  five,  p.  5. 
Emancipation,  Note  III.    See  Muttl 
Embodiment,  Note  VI;  pp.  3,  31,  254. 
Epichoriambic  metre,  pp.  Ixxxriii,  48,  85. 
Etemal  {d  parte  ante)  entities,  p.  li. 
Euhemerism,  p.  163. 
Evolution,  Note  XIV;  p.  17. 

Fiats  reli^sa,  p.  Ixviii  (Arafu,  B5dhi). 

•  Five  letters,'  Note  II ;  pp.  xix,  xxxix,  i. 
Flock  (of  souls),  see  Pa9u. 

Flowers,  p.  46. 

'  Forsake  me  not,'  p.  85. 

Frankfurter's  Handbook  of  Pali,  p.  331. 

•  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace,'  Notes  II,  IV,  VI,  XII, 

XV ;  pp.  xxxizy  xliv,  xdii. 

Ganges  (GaAga)  on  Qivan's  head,  p.  70;  Hymns 

6.  356  (note);  6.  loa. 
Garu^  the  kite,  the  bird  of  Vishnu,  p.  235. 
Gayatif,  p.  175. 
Gods,  their  number,  p.  337. 
Gold  dust,  Hymn  9. 
Golden  Porch  or  Hall,  pp.  xxx,  xxxviii. 
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Grace,  p.  xlviii ;  Hymn  29,  pp.  254-259. 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  pp.  103, 163. 
Guru,  Note  IV;  pp.  xxi,  xliv,  17. 

Hila-hSla  poison,  p.  i6a. 

Haran,  p.  37. 

Hell,  Hymn  6.  6,  p.  45. 

Heresy,  dread  of,  Hymn  86. 

Himalaya,  Himavat,  pp.  16, 135,  176. 

Hoisingtoo,  p.  xlii. 

Hospitality,  p.  xxxvii  {Kurraf^  81-90). 

Humming-bee,  Hymn  10,  p.  139. 

Idol-worship,  p. 

Incarnation,  p.  xlv. 

I»i»»  PP-  45»  175.  ao8. 

Inge's  Bampton  Lectures,  1899,  pp.  Ixxvi,  276. 

Ixam^Ceyloo,  p.  xxxl. 

Jaiminl,  p.  bdiL 

Jain  system  and  writings,  pp.  xxxvi,  Ixxii,  Ixxxvti. 

Jivaga  Chintama^i,  p.  Ixx  (Pope's  Ndla4h  P*  xli); 

Note  IX. 
Jivan-mutti,  p.  xlvii. 

Kabali,  an  epithet  of  fivan  (««ur«l),  p.  171. 
Kifl  lOuuf^am,  pp.  95,  137,  159,  175-178- 
Ka9yapa,  p.  175.    [-rflii*.] 
KaUa9a  («■»»),  'Qivan's  holy  hill,*  pp.  xxviu. 

175. 
Ki}i,  p.  104.    See  Umai,  Diiig^ 
Kaman,  pp.  160,  256 ;  Hymn  5.  73-76. 
Kamba-Ramaya^am,  p.  162. 
Kandhas,  the  five,  in  Buddlust  philosophy  (Sans. 

SAandka),  pp.  xlii,  Ixviii,  Ixxi. 
Kannappan's  legend,  p.  141. 
Kapila,  pp.  xlvii,  Ixxxiv. 
Karaikal.  legend  of  the  lady  of,  Hymn  7.  57, 

pp.  111-113. 
Kannma  {^deeds)^  pp.  xlvii,  xlviii,  142. 
Karttikeyan,  p.  39.    [Qmmtk,  Velan.] 
Kingsley,  C,  pp.  xlvii,  IviL 
Koyil  Puianam,  pp.  33, 176;  Note  VII;  pp.  Ix- 

Ixvii. 
Kumirila  Bliaf}a,  p.  Ixxv. 
liurraf,  pp.  xxiv,  xxxvi,  Ixxvii,  Ixxix. 
Kurunthu  (99*#),  pp.  ^ad,  254. 
Kuyil,  pp.  198,  208 ;  Hymn  18. 

Lafildl  (Ceylon),  pp.  199,  321, 
'  Lily-flowers^'  song  of  the,  pp.  168-174. 
LlAgams'sign,'  pp.  bd,  bcii,  Ixvi,  143,  15a. 
Lokayattar,  Note  III ;  pp.  xlii^  33. 

Midliava  Acharya,  p.  xdiL 
Madura,  p.  264. 

Sthala  PuriLoam,  pp.  xvii,  xxxvii. 

Manual,  Nelson's,  ppw  xviii,  1 18. 

MahSdeva,  p.  177. 
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Maha-miya,  p.  254. 

'  Maideni*  Song  of  the  Dawning/  pp.  103-116. 

Mai,  a  name  of  Vishnn  («r4i),  pp.  343,  255. 

Malam,  p.  95 ;  Note  XV. 

Mandodarj,  p.  199. 

Manikka-Va9agar,  legend,  pp.  xvii-xxxvi. 

Mani-Megalai,  pp.  Ixzii,  Ixxzvii ;  Note  IX. 

Mann,  p.  170. 

Margaii  (month),  p.  103. 

Martinean's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  pp.  1 01 , 2  2 1 . 

Materlinck,  p.  Izzzii. 

Mayiy  pp.  zlvii,  lii,  Izvi. 

Mem,  moont,  pp.  95,  258. 

Metempiychosifl^  Hymn  1.  26-31 ;  pp.  3,  31. 

Metrical  Introduction  to  Tirav&9agam,p.  Ixxxvxii. 

Meyka^^^r,  pp.  xxii,  zciv. 

MlmaQsa,  p.  Ixiii. 

Mirage,  pp.  23, 183. 

M5ksha,  see  Mntti. 

Morning  Hymn,  p.  207. 

Mother-decad,  p.  194. 

Mrika^da,  p.  63. 

Mnir,  p.  xcv,  and  passim, 

Mntti,  oi/P,  Note  III,  p.  xlii ;  Hymn  19.  19. 

Ndla4iydr^  pp.  zziv,  xzzri,  xM. 
Nalla-sSmi  PiUai,  J.  M.,  pp.  xUi,  11. 
Na-maga|,  the  goddess  of  learning,  pp.  139, 1 8a 

In  Ji.  Chin,  the  first  canto  bears  her  name. 
Nandi,  p.  207. 
Nandi9Tara,  p.  177. 
NanniU,  p.  i. 
Naradar,  p.  176. 

Nara^an,  l^Urayanan,  a  name  of  Vishgn,  p.  166. 
Natham,  p.  194. 
Netti  frnit,  p.  244. 

Nelson's  Madnrm  Manual,  pp.  xviii,  118. 
Nestorians,  p.  Izzy. 

Nirvana,  pp.  xlii,  xlvii,  Ixxii ;  NoTE  III. 
Nishkala,  pp.  Ixri,  Ixzvii. 
Nondis,  p.  Ixixii. 

Oldenberg's  'Bnddha,'  pp.  xlii,  Ixx. 
Om,  OAgaram,  Hymn  1.  33 ;  pp.  xl,  353. 
Ond,  pp.  203,  204. 

Pa9n,  pp.  Izzy,  Izzri,  Ixxix. 
Pan^i,  Hymn  86 ;  pp.  200,  203. 
Para-9atti,  Note  XIIL 
Parrot-song,  Hymn  19. 
Parvathi,  p.  176. 

Pathafijali  (Sans.  PaitOijaU),  pp.  Ixii,  Ixvi. 
Pathi,  p.  li;  Note  XII;  p.  17. 
Pan^nattn  PiHai*  p.  203. 
Periya  Pora^am,  pp.  xciv,  iii. 
Perundevanar,  p.  163. 

Pemn-tnrrai,  p.  xz;  Hynm  29.  3,  8cc\  pp.  212, 
225,  340. 
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PhilOy  p.  IzztL 

Pleiades,  p.  39. 

Prabhakara  system  (Uttara  MImaQsa),  p.  xliii. 

Prajapati,  p.  175. 

Pra)aiya-ka]ar,  pp.  xItI,  Ixxx. 

Prayer,  p.  Ji54- 

Preface  (Nanniil),  p.  i. 

Pnrra-Nannurru,  pp.  xzzv,  163. 

Quietism,  p.  276. 

Ramaya^am,  pp.  160, 162.    See  Kamba-Rama- 

yai^am. 
Havana,  pp.  173, 177. 
Realf  unreal,  p.  Ixxzi. 
'Reinge,*  Buddhistic  formula,  p.  231. 
Release,  p.  239.    See  Mutti. 
RishiSy  p.  bdl 
Rudra,  pp.  Ixiy,  Ixzv,  152,  165, 175. 

'  Sacred  gold  dust,*  pp.  128-138. 

Sakala,  p.  bm.    See  Qa-kalar. 

Sambandhar,  pp.  zyU,  zriii,  196. 

SaAgamam,  p.  liv. 

Sinkhya  systems  (atheistic  and  theistic),  'pp.  xliii,  • 

zlvii,  Izvi,  Izzziv. 

Karika,  p.  zlvii. 

Santana  gurus,  pp.  zzziii,  Ixxv ;  Note  XI. 
Saiasva^,  pp.  xzzi,  139,  180. 
SarYa-dar9ana-safigraha,  pp.  xlii,  Ixviii,  Ixxxiii, 

xcv,  33.     (Cowell  and  Gough.) 
Savitp,  p.  175. 

Self-surrender,  Hynms  5.  5-8 ;  88. 
Siddhis,  the  eight,  pp.  xliii,  Ixt. 
Souls,  pp.  Ixix,  18.    See  Pa9u. 
Soul's  cleansing,  p.  liii. 
— ^  enlightenment,  p.  li. 

gain,  p.  Ivi. 

Sonthey's  '  Curse  of  Kehama,*  p.  198. 
Sports  of  Qivan,  pp.  xvii,-xxv,  xxzvii,  26. 

in  Madura,  pp.  zvii,  39,  118. 

Suffering,  p.  254. 

Supplication,  Hymn  82,  p.  268.  ^ 

Siirya,  p.  139. 

Tambour  song,  pp.  152-158. 

Tantric  system,  p.  103. 

Ta^u,  an  epithet  of  Qivan,  p.  326. 

Tamvanam  CDlruga-Tanam),  pp.  Izii,  16. 

Taylor's  Oriental  MSS.,  pp.  zvii,  118. 

Temple  influences,  pp.  zzxv,  85. 

of  Qithambaram,  Note  VII. 

of  Ka&ji  (Conjeveram),  p.  130. 

<  Tenacious  Grasp,'  Hymn  87. 
Theologia  Germanica,  p.  xlvii. 
'Tiger-foot,'  see  Vy3ghrap£da. 
Tiger  slain  by  Qivan,  p.  Ixiii. 
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Tillaj,  pp.  Ixi,  264;  Hymn  81. 

Tirotham.  pp.  xli,  xlvil ;  Note  V. 

Tini,  p.  xtH. 

Tiru-«nil-payan,  Notes  IT,  IV,  VI,  XII,  XV; 

p.  xdii. 
Ton^ai-mandalaxD,  pp.  xcv,  141. 
Transliteration,  p.  xcvi. 
Tri-pitaka,  p.  Ixviii. 
Tri-pnra,  p.  175. 

Uma  (Umai),  pp.  Ixxxiii,  91, 159, 175,  177. 

Umapathi,  pp.  Ixi,  xciii.  • 

*  Unspeakable  Vision,'  Hymn  81. 

Unthiyir  {mJkfi),  p.  175. 

Upamanyu,  Sans.  (T.  Ubamam/an),  «  zealous : 
aajiD*«ffiy  «r(|pa«W,  a  sage  mentioned  in  the 
K6yll  PuAnam,  Note  VII ;  p.  181. 

Uttara-kofa-maAgai,  Hynm  6.  ii,  15;  pp.  86- 
9».  ao4, 339- 

Vairavan,  Bhairavan,  Vira-bhadra,  p.  177. 
Vanddthaii,  p.  199. 

Vathavurar  Pnranam,  pp.  xvii,  xvlii ;  Notb  IX ; 
p.  I. 


Veda,  p.  175. 

Veda*giri,  p.  a6o. 

VedSnta  lyitem,  pp.  xliii,  Izri ;  Hymn  4  54. 

Velan,  p.  130.  Knmaxan,  Snbrmhma^yan,  Morn- 

gan,  Kaittikeyan. 
Vi^aAgan,  epithet  of  C^ivan  as  worshipped  at 

Ariir,  Hymn  6.  74. 
VifiSana-kalar,  pp.  xlyi,  Ixxx. 
ViilBanam, '  tme  wisdom,'  one  of  the  five  Buddhist 

Kandhas,  Noxx  IX. 
Vira-bhadra,  pp.  169, 177. 
Vishnn  (Mil,  ■r4»),  pp.  Ixii,  30,  46, 165,  175, 

183,  ^35. 
—  PnrSnam,  p.  163. 
VySghrapftda,  p.  Ixi. 

Williams,  Sir  Monier,  p.  Ixx. 
Wilson,  Prot  H.  H.,  pp.  Ixvii,  175^ 
Wonder,  decad  of,  p.  239. 

Vaman,  the  god  of  death :  uodr,  pp.  xxiT,  63, 

175,  258. 
Yoga,  p.  Ixvi. 
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